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Akt,  I. — The  Engiyi  Langtuxge.^ 

Ltngitistios  is  gradually  aoquiring  the  oonsistencj  of  a 
acienoe.  If  not  so  definite  as  mathematics  and  other  pore 
acienceSy  it  has  yet  made  good  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
acienoe,  both  by  the  character  of  its  methods  and  the  wide 
generalizations  which  it  has  reached.  Languages  have  long, 
almost  always  indeed,  been  a  subject  of  study.  But  one  may 
be  an  acoomplished  linguist,  reading  and  speaking  many 
tongues,  without  being  an  adept  in  the  science  of  language. 
This  science,  in  its  more  recent  and  exact  form,  differs  percep- 
tibly eren  from  philology.  The  material,  or  subject  matter  of 
the  science,  is  not  one  language,  or  any  one  class  of  languages, 
Mident  or  modem,  living  or  dead,  but  language  itself,  in  its 
entirety.  Its  methods  are  to  observe,  arrange,  and  classify  all 
the  forms  of  speech  that  are,  or  ever  have  been,  in  use,  and 
firom  them  to  deduce  the  necessary  laws  of  speech  for  a  race 
constituted  as  the  human  race  is.  It  aims  to  show  how  lan- 
guage originated,  that  is,  to  show  why  we  speak  at  all,  and  why 
we  speak  as  we  do,  to  show  what  is  the  inner  life  of  language, 

•  Lftiigvage  and  tli«  Stady  of  lAngnage.  By  WiUiun  Dwight  Whitney, 
Profeetor  of  Sftnakrit  in  Yale  GoUege.  Charles  Seribner  &  Co.  New  York. 
8to. 
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how  its  changes  are  effected,  to  trace  the  relations  between 
language  and  thought,  and  finally,  as  the  geologist  is  able  from 
existing  phenomena  to  read  the  history  of  the  globe  far  back 
anterior  to  human  records,  so  from  the  existing  forms  of 
speech  to  travel  back  into  the  prehistoric  annals  of  the  race, 
and  to  trace  the  doings  and  the  character  of  raoes  of  whom 
there  is  no  other  record. 

The  science  of  language,  as  thus  understood,  is  the  youngest 
of  the  sciences,  younger  even  than  geology,  being  yet  hardly 
half  a  century  old.  Among  its  cultivators  are  two  particu- 
larly noticeable  by  those  of  the  English  speaking  race,  both  as 
being  on  the  foremost  wave  of  the  advancing  science,  and  as 
using  our  language  in  their  investigations,  and  being  therefore 
the  more  accessible  to  English  and  American  students.  These 
are  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Prof. 
Whitney,  of  Yale  College.  Prof.  Whitney's  book  has  for  some 
time  been  known  to  be  in  preparation,  and  has  been  expected 
with  the  liveliest  interest.  The  Professor  has  not  as  yet  made 
much  noise  in  this  country,  but  he  is  familiarly  recognized,  by 
those  eminent  in  linguistic  science  abroad,  as  the  highest 
living  authority  in  America  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
His  book,  the  result  of  long  years  of  silent  investigation  and 
research,  cannot  fail  to  place  him  in  a  position  of  most  honour- 
able distinction  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  If  not  so 
brilliant  and  fascinating  in  style  as  are  the  volumes  of  Max 
Miiller,  the  work  is  equally  learned,  and  is  decidedly  more 
sober  and  trustworthy  in  its  conclusions. 

The  recent  contributions  to  the  study  of  English  by  Pro£ 
Marsh*  and  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vere,  of  the. University  of  Vir* 
ginia,t  and  by  Trench,  Alford,  and  Moon,  in  England,  as  well 
as  the  elaborate  reviews  which  have  appeared  in  nearly  all 
the  leading'  periodicals  in  both  countries,  show  that  the  sub- 
ject has  awakened  public  attention.  All  the  works  referred  to 
have  been  received  with  marked  favour,  and  they  have  done 
much  towards  making  the  genius  and  resources  of  our  lan- 
guage better  understood  by  those  who  use  it.    But  the  works 

*  Leotnres  on  the  Engliili  Language,  8to.  ;  Origin  and   Hifitory  of  the 
English  Language,  Sto. 
f  Studies  in  EngUsh,  Sto. 
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of  Prof.  MuUer  and  Prof.  Whitney,  while  necessarily  dealing 
Iwgely  with  English,  and  while  of  great  interest  and  value  to 
the  mere  student  of  English,  yet  take  a  much  wider  range 
than  those  of  the  other  writers  who  have  been  named.  The 
difference  between  them  is  like  the  diflference  between  a  work 
on  geology  and  a  work  on  trilobites  or  on  the  carboniferous 
era.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  work  which  professes  to  be  the 
exponent  of  a  science  in  its  totality,  cannot  be  original  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  work  which  gives  only  a  special  study  of  some 
particular  point.  Prof.  Whitney's  volume,  crowded  as  it  is 
with  matter,  is  and  claims  to  be  only  a  compend  of  a  vast 
science,  giving  in  briefest  outline  the  results  of  many  workers 
and  thinkers,  living  and  dead.  And  yet  it  is  rare  to  find,  in  a 
work  which  is  professedly  and  in  its  nature  a  compend,  so 
much  that  is  original.  The  method  of  evolving  the  subject 
from  the  simple  inquiry,  Why  do  we  speak  as  we  do?  is 
entirely  his  own,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  facts  and  obser- 
vations employed  by  him  in  the  development  of  his  theories 
are  of  the  nature  of  original  contributions  to  the  science.  His 
work,  in  short,  is  not  only  a  masterly  exhibit  of  the  science, 
but  it  has  actually  placed  the  science  perceptibly  forward.  It 
is  at  once  the  ablest  exposition,  and  the  largest  addition,  that 
the  science  has  yet  received  from  any  single  contributor  among 
those  who  use  our  English  tongue. 

One  feature  of  the  work  that  will  make  it  particularly 
acceptable  to  the  ordinary  reader,  is  that,  in  establishing  the 
general  laws  of  language,  the  author  draws  his  illustrations 
very  largely  from  the  mother  tongue.  It  is  evident  indeed, 
from  every  chapter  of  his  book,  that  he  has  been  an  attentive 
student  of  his  own  language,  and  we  could  not  recommend  a 
better  course  to  one  who  wished  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  whatever  is  difficult  and  recondite  in  English  Gram- 
mar than  to  read  Prof.  Whitney's  book,  which  does  not  pro- 
fess to  treat  of  the  subject  at  all.  His  remarks,  for  instance, 
upon  the  production  of  form-words,  in  Chapter  III.,  ought  to 
settle  for  ever  the  logomachies  of  the  schoolmaster-grammari- 
ans about  most  of  the  disputed  questions  respecting  the  conju- 
gation of  the  English  verb.  The  perfect  freedom  with  which 
Prof,  Whitney  walks  among  all  the  intricacies  of  English 
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idiom,  makes  it  evident  that  he  has  given  to  this  department 
of  science  very  special  attention,  and  we  cannot  but  express 
the  wish  that  he  will  fiEtvoar  the  public  from  time  to  time  with 
further  illustrations  of  the  subject  drawn  from  the  same  ridb 
storehouse.  Special  studies  in  English  from  one  who  has 
shown  himself  such  a  master  of  the  general  subject,  could  not 
&il  to  be  valuable* 

The  publication  of  Prof.  Whitney's  volume  seems  to  afford  a 
fitting  occasion  for  stating  briefly  the  accepted  theory  in  regard 
to  the  origin  and  character  of  the  English  language,  and  of  its 
relation  to  the  other  languages  of  the  eartL  In  doing  this, 
it  will  be  necessary  first  to  take  the  reader  to  regions 
apparently  remote  from  the  topic  named.  But  in  many 
things,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  a  whole  subject  is  the  shorts 
est  way  of  getting  at  a  precise  knowledge  of  a  particular  divi* 
sion  of  it.  Some  idea  of  the  general  grouping  of  the  languages 
of  the  earth  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  place 
which  English  holds,  both  in  history  and  in  general  philology. 
This  is  the  more  necessary,  because  the  whole  science  of  lan- 
guage has  been  revolutionized,  or  rather  it  has  been  created, 
in  times  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living.  The  old 
theory,  which  until  lately  nobody  even  questioned,  was,  that 
the  Hebrew  was  the  original  language  of  the  earth,  and  that 
all  other  languages  in  some  way  sprung  from  it.  ''  All  anti* 
quity,''  says  Jerome,  "  affirms  that  Hebrew,  in  which  the  Old 
Testament  is  written,  was  the  beginning  of  all  speech." 
When,  therefore,  attempts  began  to  be  made  at  a  scientific 
classification  of  languages,  the  problem  which  presented  itself 
to  scholars  was,  "  Hebrew  being  undoubtedly  the  mother  of 
all  languages,  how  can  we  explain  the  process  by  which  it 
became  split  into  so  many  dialects,  and  how  can  we  trsM^e  back 
the  words  in  all  the  various  languages  of  the  world  to  their 
original  Hebrew  roots  ?  The  amount  of  learning  and  ii^enuity 
bestowed  upon  the  solution  of  this  problem  was  prodigious, 
and  has  well  been  compared  to  that  bestowed  by  the  earlier 
astronomers  in  undertaking  to  explain  the  movement  <A  the 
heavenly  bodies  on  the  assumption  that  the  earth  was  the  cen* 
tre  of  the  univerae.  The  foundations  of  the  old  theory  of  lan- 
guage began  to  be  shaken  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Leibnitz 
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in  1710,  and  primarily  by  Leibnitz  himself.  But  no  great  and 
certain  advance  was  made  in  tbe  way  of  establishing  a  true 
theory,  until  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  steps 
which  then  led  to  the  discovery  and  the  establishment  of  the 
science  of  language,  as  now  understood,  originated  in  under* 
takings  not  by  any  means  scientific  in  their  aim.  The  Eng* 
lish  East  India  Company,  in  the  government  of  their  Indian 
empire,  have  always  had  in  their  employ  a  number  of  eminent 
jurists,  to  act  as  judges  in  the  civil  administration.  These 
judges  early  found  that  the  jurisprudence  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  administer,  was  interwoven  with  a  vast  body  of 
national  traditions  of  imknown,  but  certainly  most  vener* 
able  antiquity,  and  that  to  interpret  these  traditions  rightly, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  old  origi- 
nal language,  in  which  they  were  contained.  The  English  and 
American  missionaries  in  that  country  made  a  similar  discov« 
ery.  The  people  of  India  were  found  to  be  in  this  respect 
very  much  in  the  condition  of  the  nations  of  southern  EuropOi 
which  have  survived  the  disintegration  of  the  Eoman  empire. 
As  France,  Sp^,  and  Italy  look  to  ancient  Bome  for  the 
basis  both  of  their  several  languages  and  their  system  of  jurift» 
prudence,  so  in  modem  India  many  nations  and  tribes  were 
found  with  languages  distinct  indeed  but  dosely  affiliated,  and 
having  a  common  basis  in  a  tongue  which  ceased  to  be  spoken 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  This  dead  language,  exists 
ing  ip  India  as  the  Latin  does  among  the  nations  of  southern 
Europe,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sanskrit. 

The  jurists  and  civilians  of  the  East  India  Company  found, 
tiiat  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary  authority  as  interpreters 
of  Indian  law,  they  must  acquaint  themselves  with  the  Sanskrit 
language.  The  missionaries  were  obliged  to  study  it  for  a  like 
reason.  It  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  obtain  a  hear* 
ing  as  instructors  of  the  people,  or  in  wUch  they  could,  satis^ 
factorily  to  themselves,  explain  and  confute  the  system  of  theol* 
ogy  and  philosophy  on  which  the  vast  superstructure  of  Indiaa 
religion  was  based.  These  two  classes  of  Europeans,  there- 
fore,  addressed  themselves  with  zeal  to  the  study  of  this 
ancient  tongue.  Their  labours  in  thia  line  first  took  shape  m 
the  formation  gI  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  in  1784y  from 
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which  event  indeed  the  history  of  Sanskrit  Philology  as  a 
European  study  may  be  dated.  As  the  results  of  their  studies 
were  transmitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  learned  of  western 
Europe,  it  became  gradually  apparent  that  the  facts  disclosed 
were  likely  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  entire  sci- 
ence of  philology.  A  surprising  coincidence,  for  instance,  was 
found  between  this  ancient  language  at  the  foot  of  the  Himma- 
layas,  which  had  been  a  dead  language  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  the  languages  of  western  Europe.  More 
surprising  still,  this  language  was  found  even  more  like  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek.  This  coincidence  included  not  only  a  vast 
number  of  words  of  like  meaning,  but  most  wonderful  similar- 
ities in  declensions,  conjugations^  and  syntax.  Grrcunmatical 
forms  and  constructions  in  Latin  and  Greek,  which  had  be- 
come anomalous  and  unexplainable  before  the  time  of  Julias 
Caesar  and  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria,  were  found  to  be 
explained  by  corresponding  forms  in  Sanskrit,  where  they 
existed  in  a  state  less  impaired,  or  more  fully  developed. 

Such  results  as  these  necessarily  led  to  a  careful  re-examina- 
tion of  the  whole  theory  of  the  affiliation  of  languages.  It 
would  not  comport  with  the  object  of  the  present  article  to 
enter  into  a  history  of  the  investigations  and  discussions  which 
followed,  nor  to  state  the  discrepancies  of  opinion  which  still 
exist  among  philologists,  as  to  the  general  classification  and 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  languages  of  the  earth. 
The  examination  of  the  subject  has  led,  however,  to  some  well 
ascertained  results,  in  regard  to  which  the  learned  are  pretty 
much  agreed.  All  the  leading  languages,  from  the  Himma- 
laya  mountains  in  Asia,  on  the  east,  to  the  Atlantic  shore  of 
Europe,  on  the  west,  are  found  to  have  numerous  affinities  and 
points  of/  resemblance  too  strong  to  be  accounted  for  in  any 
other  way  than  by  supposing  an  historical  and  ethnical  con- 
nection. The  ethnographical  theory,  by  which  these  extraor- 
dinary analogies  and  identities  are  explained,  we  will  proceed 
to  state  in  the  briefest  manner  possible.  It  will  be  under- 
etood  to  be  the  merest  outline. 

The  principal  nations  embraced  in  the  immense  space  of 
longitude  that  has  been  named,  are  supposed  to  have  all  sprung 
originally  from  the  same  central  hive  in  Asia,  the  precise  loca- 
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tion  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  theory  either  to  estab- 
lish or  assume,  and  to  have  proceeded  thence,  in  very  early 
times,  in  successive  swarms,  to  the  several  countries  where 
they  are  found  within  the  historic  periods.  These  tides  of 
population  are  supposed  to  have  followed  each  other  at  distant 
intervals,  and  to  have  proceeded,  as  migratory  nomads  usually 
do,  in  the  direction  of  their  original  impulse,  until  the  impulse 
was  spent,  or  until  it  met  with  some  obstacle  sufficient  to 
arrest  its  further  progress.  The  earliest  wave  rolling  west-» 
wardly  would  necessarily  be  arrested  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
would  eventually  become  stationary  in  the  regions  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  adjacent  islands.  The  next  succeeding  wave 
in  the  same  direction  would  be  compelled  to  pause  on  reaching 
the  range  of  countries  occupied  by  its  predecessor.  The 
earliest  easterly  wave  seems  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  for- 
midable obstacle  presented  by  the  Himmalaya  mountains,  and 
to  have  settled  at  its  feet  among  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  So 
on  with  the  several  emigrations,  east  and  west,  and  more  or 
less  remote,  until  we  imagine  the  whole  area  occupied  between 
oar  two  extreme  points. 

Taking  this  general  idea,  which  is  admitted  to  be  in  the 
main  purely  theoretical,  we  find  the  following  distinct  groups 
of  languages,  marked  oflf  and  yet  -connected  by  well-defined 
characters,  and  by  well-known  and  indisputable  facts. 

L  The  Ikdic,  or  the  languages  of  India.  The  ancient  origi- 
nal language  of  India  is  the  Sanskrit.  It  ceased  to  be  a  spoken 
language  at  least  300  B.  C.  Its  earliest  form  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Vedas,  the  most  ancient  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 
dus. Between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  present  living  languages 
of  India,  are  two  successive  stages,  or  dialects  (both  however 
dead),  namely,  the  Pali,  containing  sacred  books  less  ancient 
than  the  Vedas;  and  the  Prakrit,  containing  various  remains, 
both  literary  and  religious,  and  approaching  to  more  modem 
times.  The  chief  modern  dialects  sprung  from  the  above,  but 
largely  mixed  with  the  languages  of  the  successive  conquerors 
of  the  country,  are  such  as  the  Hindi,  Hindustani,  Bengali, 
Mahratti,  &c. 

n.  The  Iranic,  the  language  of  Iran,  or  Persia.  The 
ancient  language  of  the  Zoroasters,  or  Fire-worshippers,  the 
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inliabitantfl  of  Persia,  which  was  originally  called  Iran,  is  the 
Zend.  Its  earliest  form  is  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Persians.  Two  stages  of 
this  also  are  found,  the  Pehlvi,  some  centuries  after  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  the  Parsi,  or  old  Persian,  about  1000  A.  D. 
The  chief  living  representatives  of  the  Zend  are  the  Persian 
and  the  Armenian. 

III.  The  Celtic.  The  tribes  found  by  the  Romans  in 
Spain,  Gaul,  Biitain,  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  smaller  islands 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  had  certain  remarkable  points  of 
coincidence,  showing  tbem  sill  to  belong  to  the  same  race. 
They  are  called  Kelts  or  Celts,  and  they  have  been  divided 
into  two  branches,  the  Cymric  and  the  Gaelic  From  the 
Cymric  branch  are  derived  the  Welsh,  (the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  old  Britons,)  the  Cornish  (inhabiting  Cornwall),  and 
the  Armorican,  in  the  province  of  Brittany  or  Armorica 
on  the  coast  of  France.  From  the  Gaelic  branch  came  the 
Erse  or  Irish,  the  Highland  Scotch,  and  the  Manx,  on  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

IV.  The  Italic.  With  the  ancient  language  of  this  family, 
the  Latin,  we  are  all  familiar.  The  Roman  power  and  civili- 
zation carried  their  language  into  all  those  provinces  which 
were  thoroughly  subdued.  The  chief  modem  Latin  languages, 
or  Romance  languages,  as  they  are  generally  called,  are  six, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Wallachian,  (spoken  ia 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  parts  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
Bessarabia,)  and  the  Romanese  (spoken  among  the  Grisons  of 
Switzerland.) 

V.  The  Hellenic.  This  is  represented  by  the  ancient 
Greek,  the  modern  Greek  usually  called  Romaic,  and  perhaps 
the  Albanian. 

VI.  The  Teutonic.  The  oldest  of  the  languages  belonging 
to  this  class  is  the  Gothic.  It  became  extinct  in  the  ninth 
century.  Ulfilas,  a  bishop  of  the  Moeso-Goths,  about  A.  D. 
350,  translated  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures,  except  Kings,  into 
the  Gothic.  Of  this  translation  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Old,  have  survived, 
and  constitute  a  most  important  relic  of  this  ancient  tongue. 
The  modem  Teutonic  languages  may  be  divided  into  two  dia*- 
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tinct  groups,  the  Scandinavian  and  tbe  (Jermanic.  The  Scan- 
dinavian includes  the  tribes  north  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Danish,  the  Swedish,  the  Norwegian,  and  the 
Icelandic.  The  Germanic  includes  the  tribes  in  central 
Europe  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  subdivided  into  two 
branches,  the  High  Grerman  and  the  Low  Oerman.  From  this 
latter  has  sprung  the  HoUandish  or  Dutch,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  parent  of  English. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Italic  and  Hellenic  races 
entered  Europe  south  of  the  Euxine,  following  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  like  manner  the  Teutonic  tribes  are  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  north  of  the  Euxine,  and  in  the  course  of 
their  wanderings  westerly  to  have  become  gradually  separated 
into  two  streams,  part  verging  north,  to  and  beyond  the  Baltic, 
forming  the  Scandinavian  nations,  and  part  going  more  cen- 
trally, pressing  upon  the  Eomans  on  the  south,  and  upon  the 
Celtic  nations  on  the  west.  This  at  all  events  is  the  position 
in  which  we  find  them  in  the  times  of  Livy,  Caesar,  and 
Tacitus. 

VIL  The  Slavonic.  The  last  of  the  great  waves  of  popu- 
lation that  we  shall  notice,  the  last  perhaps  in  point  of  time  in 
its  western  exodus,  is  the  Slavonic.  It  is  found  in  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Europe  and  the  conterminous  regions  of  Asia, 
pressing  westerly  upon  the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian 
peoples,  and  southerly  upon  the  Greco-Roman.  The  languages 
of  this  group  are  very  numerous.  The  principal  are  the  Rus- 
sian, Bulgarian,  lUyrian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Lusatian,  Lettish, 
Lithuanian,  and  Old  Prussian. 

The  seven  groups  of  languages,  that  have  been  thus  briefly 
described,  form  one  of  several  great  Families  of  Languages, 
into  which  the  numerous  varieties  of  human  speech  have  beien 
divided.  This  family  has  been  variously  named.  It  has  been 
called  the  Japetic,  because  the  nations  included  in  it  are  sup- 
posed to  have  descended  from  Japhet,  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah. 
Another  name  is  the  Indo-European,  which  is  a  purely  geo- 
graphical name,  and  has  been  given  purposely  to  avoid  mixing 
up  the  philological  question  with  the  ethnical  one.  Of  the 
linguistic  affinities,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  ethnical  connection 
has  not  been  so  clearly  established.    Still  another  name  haa 
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been  given  to  the  family,  and  has  been  much  insisted  on  by 
those  eminent  scholars  who  have  pushed  their  inquiries  into 
the  subject  farthest.  This  name  is  the  Aryan.  It  is  so  named 
from  an  ancient  country  in  central  Asia,  called  Arya  in  the 
Sanskrit-books,  and  known  by  this  title  among  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans,  and  supposed  to  be  the  starting  point  from  which 
these  various  nations  migrated. 

Besides  this  family,  there  are  two  or  three  others,  which  we 
need  not  describe,  as  they  are  not  connected,  except  in  a  most 
remote  degree,  with  our  present  subject.  One  of  these  is  the 
Semitic  £unily,  so  called  because  the  nations  embraced  in  it 
are  descended  from  Shem,  the  oldest  son  of  Noah.  The  prin- 
cipal languages  included  in  this  family  are  the  Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic.  The  other 
families  of  languages  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  defined,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  named  in  this  extremely  cursory  review. 

The  English  language,  it  will  be  seen,  bears  intimate  rela- 
tions to  two  of  the  groups  of  the  great  Indo-European  or 
Aryan  fiEunily,  namely,  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin.  More 
than  nine-tenths  of  English  words  are  derived  from  one  or  the 
other  of  these  sources.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  numerous 
words  in  English  that  cannot  be  claimed  as  being  exclusively 
either  Teutonic  or  Latin,  but  are  common  to  both  sources. 
Some  words,  indeed,  -are  found  running  through  all  the  seven 
groups  of  the  I^do-European  family,  showing  that  they  existed 
before  the  great  dispersion.  A  few  words  are  found  even  com- 
mon both  to  the  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic  families,  bear- 
ing in  this  feict  a  history  that  carries  us  back  to  the  ark  itself. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  such  a  review  as  this,  to  give  the 
induction  of  particulars  that  are  proper  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tions even,  much  less  of  proof,  of  these  generalizations.  A 
very  few  familiar  examples  will  be  quoted. 

THBEE. 

1.  Sans.;  tri. 

2.  Zend;  thru 

3.  Celt.:  Erse,  tri;  Welsh,  tri. 

4.  ItaL:  Lat,  tree,  tria;  Fr.,  troia;  It.,  tree;  Sp.,  tre. 
6.  Hell.:  Gr.,  rpu^^  xpia. 
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6.  Teut.:  Goth.,  ihri;  Gter.,  drei;  Sw.,  tre;  Dan.,  tre;  Sax., 
ihreo,  Ihri;  Eng.,  iAree. 

7.  Slav.:  Boss.,  iri;  Let,  tri. 

SEVEN. 

1.  Sans.:  «apton. 

2.  Zend:  haptan;  Per.,  A^/SL 

3.  Celt:  Welsh,  «at^ 

4.  Ital.:  Lat,  septem;  It,  «ette/  Sp.,  sieU;  Fr.,  «ept. 
6.  HelL:  Greek,  htra. 

6.  Teut:   Goth.,  sibun;  Oter.,  $ieben;  Du.,  zeeven;  Dan., 
«yr;  Sax.,  seofen;  Eng.,  «et;en. 

7.  Slav.:  Bus.,  sem;  Let,  ^epfyni. 

FATHEB. 

L  Sans.:  jntru 

2.  Zend:  paUar;  Per.,  jpacfer. 

3.  Celt:  Ers.,  o^ir  (initial  consonant  elided). 

4.  Ital.:  Leii.,  pater;  li.,  padre;  Sf.,  padre;  ¥r.,pSre. 
6.  HelL:  Gr.,  nanjp, 

6.  Teut:   Goth.,  vatar;  Ger.,  voter;   Du.  fader;    Dan., 
fader;  8w.,  fader;  Sax., /oeefer;  Eng.,/atAer. 

7.  Slav,  (doubtful). 

MOTHER. 

1.  Sans.:  matru 

2.  Zend:  Per.,  mader. 

3.  Celt:  Ers.,  mathair, 

4.  Ital.:  Lat,  mater;  It,  madre;  Sp.,  madre;  Fr.,  ?7i^re. 
6.  HelL:  Grr.,  /ojnjp. 

6.  Teut:   Ger.,  mutter;  Du.,  moeder;  Sw.,  moder;  Dan., 
moder;  Sax.,  m^der;  Eng.,  ?ru>tAer. 

7.  Slav.:  Bus.,  7?ia^. 

TO  BEAB. 

1.  Sans.:  &n,  bhar-adi. 

2.  Zend:  iatran;  Pers.,  &er. 

3.  Celt:  Ers.,  bear-adh. 

4.  Ital.:  Lat, /ero,  ^no,  porta;  It,  portare;  8f.,portar; 
fr.,  porter. 
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6.  Hell.:  6r.,  9^pf>^j  ipoptw^  fiap(K  (a  thing  borne,  a  burden), 

6.  Teut.:  Goth.,  bairan;  Ger.,  fihren;  Du.,  heuren;  Sw., 
boBTa;  Dan.,  boere;  Sax.,  bceran;  Eng.,  bear. 

7.  Slav.:  Bus.,  beru. 

Some  words,  it  is  to  be  observed,  not  only  run  through  the 
entire  Indo-European  or  Japhetic  group,  but  likewise  appear 
in  the  Shemitic.  Thus  the  numeral  "seven,"  already  quoted, 
is  evidently  connected  with  the  sheba  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Ethiopic,  and  the  aabata  of  the  Arabic  and 
Hebrew.  In  like  manner,  "  bear,"  seems  to  have  an  etymo- 
logical connection  with  the  Hebrew  parah,  which  means  to 
"bear,"  and  perhaps  with  the  Hebrew  bora,  meaning  "to 
create,"  "to  produce,"  "to  bring  forth,"  (comp.  English  bairn, 
that  which  is  born  or  brought  forth.) 

This  word  "bear,"  both  in  its  generic  meaning  of  bearing  a 
burden,  and  its  specific  meaning  of  bringing  forth  (as  of  ani- 
mals, trees,  earth,  &c.)  is  probably  more  widely  diffused  than 
any  otlier  word  to  be  found  in  the  world.  There  is  no  word 
of  which  we  would  feel  it  safer  to  guess  that  it  was  used  by 
Noah  himself,  and  that  it  is  verily  older  than  the  flood. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  its  forms  in  the  EngUsh  alone. 

Here  we  have  it  both  as  a  Teutonic  word,  coming  directly 
from  the  Saxon  baeran,  and  as  a  Latin  word,  in  its  three  sev- 
eral forms  oifero,  pario,  and  porto. 

First,  let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  forms  of  Teutonic  origin. 

Bear,  bearing,  bearer,  bearable,  bearably,  bier;  forbear,  for- 
bearing, forbearingly,  for-bearance;  over-bear,  over-bearing, 
over-bearingly ;  bore,  over-bore,  for-bore;  borne,  over-borne, 
for-borne;  born,  bairn,  birth;  burden,  burdening,  burdened, 
burdensome,  burdensomely,  burdensomeness ;  over-burden, 
over-burdening,  over-burdened,  unburden,  unburdening,  &c. 

From  the  Latin  fero,  we  have  fertile  (bearing  freely,  pro- 
ductive) fertility,  fertilize,  fertilization,  fertilizer,  fertilizing, 
fertilized.  Fora  (forts)  comes  from  fero,  as  the  Greek  ipopreou 
from  ipepOj  rpono^  from  TpsTto).  Fore,forti8  (whatever  bears 
or  brings  itself  along,  chance)  gives  us  fortune,  fortuning,  for- 
tuned, fortunate,  fortunately,  fortuneless ;  unfortunate,  unfor- 
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tunately;  misfortune;  fortuitous,  fortuitously,  fortuity.  Fortis 
(that  which  bears  everything  before  it,  strong,  brave)  gives  us 
forte;  fort,  fortlet,  fortalice,  fortress;  fortitude,  fortify,  forti- 
fying, fortified;  force,  forcing,  forced,  forcer,  forceless,  force- 
fal,  forcefully,  forcible,  forcibly;  enforce,  enforcing,  enforced, 
enforcement;  reinforce,  reinforcing,  reinforced,  reinforcement. 
There  is  some  connection  evidently  between  fero,  to  bear,  and 
ferry ^  to  bear  across  a  stream;  hence  we  have  ferry,  ferrying, 
ferried,  ferriage,  ferryman,  <fec.  Fer  as  an  adjective  termina- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  ouSj  is  compounded  with  many  hun- 
dreds of  Latin  nouns,  giving  rise  to  such  words  as  somniferous, 
noctiferous,  odoriferous,  pestiferous,  vociferous,  &c.,  some  of 
which  again  originate  a  new  progeny,  as  vociferous,  vocifer- 
ously, vociferate,  vociferating,  vociferated,  vociferation,  &c.,  <fec. 

FerOj  in  composition  with  the  Latin  prepositions,  gives  a 
still  more  prolific  progeny  of  words ;  as, 

Circum-/er-ence,  circumferential,  circumferentor. 

Con-/er,  conferring,  conferred,  conference,  conferrer,  con- 
feree. 

*  De-fer,  deferring,  deferred,  deference,  deferential,  deferen- 
tially. 

Dif-/er,  diflfering,  diflfered,  diflferent,  indifferent,  differently, 
indifferently,  difference,  indifference,  differentiate,  differentia- 
ting, differentiated. 

In-fer,  inferring,  inferred,  inferrible,  inference,  inferential, 
inferrentially. 

Ot'fer,  offering,  offered,  offerer,  offertory. 

Pre-/er,  preferring,  preferred,  preferrer,  preferment,  prefer- 
ence, preferable,  preferably,  preferableness. 

Prof-/er,  proffering,  proffered,  profferer. 

Re^er,  referring,  referred,  referee,  referrible,  reference. 

Suf'fer,  suffering,  suffered,  sufferer,  sufferance,  sufferable, 
Bufferably,  insufferably. 

Trans-jTer,  transferring,  transferred,  transferrer,  transferee, 
transference,  transferrible,  intransferrible. 

The  connection  between  fer-o,  and  par-io,  to  bring  forth  or 
bear,  may  not  be  obvious  at  first  sight;  but  the  words  are  not 
more  removed  than  are  fidpo^  and  f^ipca  in  the  Greek,  in  which 
case  the  connection  is  generally  admitted.    As  the  identity 
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of  the  stem  depends  upon  its  consonantal  elements,  the  substi- 
tution of  p  for/  is  the  only  material  change  in  passing  from 
fer  to  the  stem  par,  or  per  (pa^r-io,  pe-yer-it,)  and  no  etymolo- 
gical law  is  better  established  than  the  interchangeability  of 
the  labials  2>,  b,fy  and  v.  The  same  applies  tojpor-to,  to  carry, 
to  bear. 

If  these  two  words  be  admitted  to  belong  to  the  group,  we 
have  from  par-io,  parent,  parentage,  parenta?,  parentally, 
parentless,  parturient,  parturition,  and  very  numerous  com- 
pounds, such  viviparous,  oviparous,  &c.  From  jpor-to,  to 
carry,  we  have  port,  porte,  portico,  porch,  porter,  portly,  por- 
tal, portage,  portliness,  portable,  portableness,  besides  the  com- 
pounds portmanteau,  portfolio,  &c.,  &c.  Besides  these,  we 
have  also  the  various  prepositional  compounds,  com-port,  de- 
port, ex-port,  im-port,  re-port,  sup-port,  trans-port,  each  of 
which  gives  birth  to  a  numerous  family,  which  need  not  be 
enumerated,  as  they  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
derivatives  of  con-fer,  de-fer,  &c.,  already  given. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  illustration  further.  From 
a  careful  count,  we  suppose  there  are  in  the  English  language 
alone,  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  words,  dependent 
upon  this  one  stem,  in  no  one  of  which  is  the  meaning  of  the 
primary  root  entirely  lost. 

What  the  count  might  be,  if  carried  through  each  of  the 
languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
numerous  traces  of  it  in  the  Shemitic  family,  we  are  unable  to 
say.    It  certainly  reaches  many  tens  of  thousands. 

One  other  remark  before  we  leave  this  subject.  In  treating 
of  such  a  class  of  words,  it  is  obviously  proper  to  say,  firsts 
that  fertile,  confer,  defer,  Ac.,  are  derived  from  the  Latin /ero; 
secondly,  that  bear,  burden,  borne,  born,  birth,  &c.,  are 
derived  from  the  Sax.  ftoeran.  But  it  is  not  proper  to  say  that 
baeran  and  its  derivatives  come  from  fero,  or  that  fero  and  its 
derivatives  come  from  baeran.  The  two  (fero  and  baeran)  are 
independent  of  each  other,  and  yet  they  are  mutually  related. 
The  generic  stem,  which  pervades  them  all,  is  not  strictly  a 
Teutonic  word,  or  a  Latin  word,  but  an  Indo-European 
word. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  outline,  showing  what  is  meant 
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by  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  with  a  few  exam- 
ples in  illustration  of  the  theory,  we  will  pass  briefly  in 
review  some  of  those  historical  facts,  which  show  more  particu- 
larly the  exact  place  of  the  English  language  in  this  family. 

According  to  the  theory,  then,  the  first  of  the  great  waves 
of  population  that  rolled  westward  from  central  Asia,  was  the 
Celtic  race.  At  what  particular  time  this  great  emigration 
took  place,  we  know  not.  We  only  know  that  it  was  many 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Celts,  or  Kelts, 
appear  to  have  been  originally  nomadic  in  their  character,  and 
to  have  journeyed  westerly,  or  to  have  been  driven  westerly  by 
the  Teutons  or  some  succeeding  race,  through  central  Europe, 
until  their  further  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  We  find  remains  of  this  race  all  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Europe,  though  they  were  chiefly  congregated  in 
Spain,  Oaul,  Britain,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

The  Latin  or  Eoman  race,  shortly  before  the  Christian  era, 
extended  their  dominion  northward  from  Italy,  until  they  had 
subdued  nearly  all  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Celtic 
race.  In  Spain,  and  in  Gaul  (or  France),  this  dominion  was  so 
complete,  that  those  countries  became  integral  parts  of  the 
Boman  empire.  Not  only  Boman  laws  and  customs  were 
introduced,  but  a  Boman  population  extended  itself  into  those 
provinces,  and  intermingled  largely  with  the  original  popula- 
tion, so  that  finally  the  Boman  or  Latin  language  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  original  Celtic  throughout  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
and  Spain. 

We  have  a  modem  instance  very  analogous  to  this,  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The  state  of  Louisiana  was  origi- 
nally settled  by  the  French.  The  principal  inhabitants  were 
of  liiat  race,  and  the  French  language  was  the  one  mainly 
spoken  in  the  settlement.  But  since  the  acquisition  of  the  ter- 
ritory by  the  United  States,  the  Americans  have  spread  them- 
selves through  the  country,  have  mingled  their  race  with  that 
of  the  original  inhabitants,  and  finally  the  English  language 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  displaced  the  French. 

In  the  year  56,  B.  C,  the  Bomans,  under  Julius  Csoasar, 
passed  from  Oaul  into  Great  Britain.    From  that  time  until 
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426,  A.  D.,  a  period  of  nearly  five  centuries,  the  Romans  con- 
tinued to  regard  Great  Britain  as  a  part  of  their  empire. 

At  length,  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Teu- 
tonic or  Germanic  race,  then  occupying  eastern  and  central 
Europe,  under  various  names,  as  Gt)ths,  Vandals,  Franks,  &c., 
began  to  be  agitated  by  a  great  and  steady  impulse  southward 
|ind  westward.  These  fierce  northern  barbarians  precipitated 
themselves  with  fearful  violence  upon  the  now  corrupt  and  im- 
becile Roman  provinces.  The  Roman  empire,  tottering  to  ite 
foil  under  these  repeated  assaults,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  its 
forces  from  the  distant  provinces  for  the  defence  of  the  impe- 
rial city  itself.  The  Roman  legions  were  finally  withdrawn 
from  Great  Britain  in  the  year  426,  A,  D.,  just  481  years  after 
the  invasion  of  Caesar,  and  the  native  Britons  were  left  thence- 
forth to  defend  themselves,  as  tliey  best  might,  from  the  bar- 
barians that  on  all  sides  threatened  them. 

The  Roman  occupation  of  Great  Britain  differed  materially 
from  their  occupation  of  G^ul  and  Spain.  These  latter  coun- 
tries were  thoroughly  subdued  and  made  part  of  the  great 
Roman  commonwealth,  almost  as  much  so  as  was  Italy  itself. 
They  were  Romanized  or  Latinized  almost  as  thoroughly  as 
Louisiana  is  now  Americanized.  But  in  Britain  the  case  was 
different.  The  Romans  there  held  at  best  only  a  military  occu- 
pation. They  maintained  one  or  more  legions  in  the  island. 
They  constructed  roads,  they  fortified  camps,  and  had,  of 
course,  considerable  commerce  with  the  natives.  But  the 
Roman  people  themselves  never  settled  in  great  numbers  in 
the  island. 

The  connection  between  the  Romans  and  the  Britons  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  between  the  present  English  and 
the  natives  of  India.  There  was  a  state  of  military  subjuga- 
tion, and,  to  some  extent,  of  civil  administration  and  govern- 
ment; but  there  was  no  general  intermixing  and  fusion  of 
races.  There  was  no  extension  of  the  language  of  the  conque- 
rors over  the  region  of  the  conquered.  On  the  final  with- 
drawal of  the  Roman  legions,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  original 
Britons  are  found  to  have  retained  hardly  any  traces  of  the 
Roman  or  Latin  language.  It  is  asserted  that  less  than  a 
dozen  words  altogether  remain  upon  the  island,  as  the  result 
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of  these  five  centuries  of  military  occupation,  and  these  few 
words  are  so  much  corrupted  as  to  be  with  difficulty  recog- 
nized. 

Among  the  Latin  words  left  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
Komans,  may  be  mentioned,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  proper 
name  Chester,  both  as  occurring  by  itself,  and  as  a  part  of 
many  compounds,  such  as  West-Chester,  Win-Chester,  Chi- 
Chester,  Col-Chester,  &c.  Chester  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  word  castra,  a  fortified  camp.  These  fortified  camps  of 
the  Romans,  in  the  distant  provinces,  were  often  permanent 
establishments,  remaining  in  the  same  place  for  a  series  of 
years.  Of  course,  the  natives  resorted  to  these  campa  for  the 
purpose  of  traffic,  bringing  for  sale  provisions,  clothing,  and 
whatever  else  was  needed  for  the  support  of  the  soldiery. 
Booths  were  erected,  then  huts,  and  finally  more  settled  habi- 
tations, arranged  in  rows,  or  streets,  and  so  each  camp,  **  cas- 
tra,"  or  "  cheater,"  became  the  nucleus  of  a  town,  giving  us 
Westchester,  Manchester,  Grantchester,  and  all  the  other 
Chesters. 

The  Latin  words,  however,  that  were  left  in  Great  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  during  their  early  occupation  of  the  island, 
are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the  whole-  number  of  Latin 
words  that  now  exist  in  English.  We  know  not  how  many 
Latin  words  we  now  have  in  English,  certainly  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand.  But  this  vast  number  was  not  introduced 
by  the  Roman  conquest.  Not  a  hundred  altogether  are  found 
that  came  in  as  the  result  of  that  event,  and  £hose  few  are,  like 
the  word  Chester,  so  much  altered  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized. 
The  large  ingredient  of  Latin  words  now  existing  in  English,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  causes  of  much  later  date,  some  of  them 
indeed  coming  down  to  the  present  day.  Of  these  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  a  few  pages  further  on. 

The  year  451,*  A.  D.,  is  generally  assigned  as  the  date  of 
an  event  that  has  a£Eected,  more  than  all  other  causes,  the  des- 
tiny of  Great  Britain.  This  was  the  coming  of  the  Saxons 
under  the  two  brothers  Hengist  and  Horsa. 

The  Saxons  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  race. 
They  lived  along. the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the 
oountries  now  known  as  Holland,  Jutland,  Hanover,  Sleswick^ 
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Holstein,  &c.,  extending  from  the  Ehine  to  the  Vistula. 
Their  position  along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Bal- 
tic, and  the  numerous  bays,  creeks,  and  rivers  with  which 
that  coast  is  indented,  determined  in  a  great  measure  their 
occupation,  and  separated  them  perceptibly,  both  in  character 
and  destiny,  from  their  Teutonic  brethren  of  the  forests  of 
central  Germany.  They  were  the  navigators  of  their  age. 
They  spent  their  lives  almost  entirely  upon  the  waves.  Bold, 
buccaneering,  and  piratical,  they  were  the  terror  equally  of 
the  Eoman  and  the  Celt. 

The  various  tribes  of  this  race  were  known  *by  different 
names.  Those  with  which  history  is  most  familiar  are  the 
Jutes,  the  Angles,  and  the  Saxons.  That  part  of  Britain 
which  was  settled  by  the  Angles,  was  called  Angle-land, 
changed  afterward  into  "Engle-land,"  and  then  into  England. 
This  name,  applied  primarily  to  a  single  province,  was  ulti- 
mately extended  to  the  whole  country.  /The  compound  term, 
''Anglo-Saxons,"  taken  from  the  two  most  notorious  of  the 
piratical  tribes,  is  used  by  historians  to  distinguish  those  of  the 
race  that  settled  iti  England,  from  those  that  remained  on  the 
continent.  "Anglo-Saxons"  are  English  Saxons,  while  the 
term  alone,  without  prefix,  usually  means  continental  Saxons. 

The  Saxons  did  not  come  into  England  all  at  one  time,  or  in 
one  body.  Their  first  arrival  was  under  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
A.  D.  46L  One  part  of  the  race  having  obtained  a  secure 
foothold  in  the  island,  other  swarms  followed  from  time  to 
time,  for  several  hundred  years.  In  the  year  827,  nearly  four 
centuries  after  the  first  settlement,  seven  independent  Saxon 
kingdoms  had  been  established  in  the  island,  which  were  then 
united  under  one  government,  known  as  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

The  policy  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  differed  entirely  from 
that  of  the  Bomans.  The  Eomans  had  merely  a  military 
occupation  of  the  island.  They  held  it  in  subjection  by  their 
legions,  and  when  those  legions  were  withdrawn,  the  native 
Britons  remained  on  the  same  soil  where  Osesar  found  them, 
improved  and  civilized  indeed  by  contact  with  the  Bomans, 
but  still  unmixed  as  to  race,  and  uncorrupted  as  to  language. 
The  Saxons  came  with  a  far  different  purpose,  and  in  a  far 
different  manner*    The  Saxons  took,  not  military,  but  popular 
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occupation  of  the  island.    They  came,  not  as  an  army  merely, 

but  as  a  people.     They  came,  not  to  conquer  merely,  but  to 

settle.     They  made  England  their  headquarters,  their  home. 

Their    policy,    therefore,    was    one  of   extermination.      The 

Eomans  held  the  Britons  in  subjection.    The  Saxons  butchered 

them,   or  drove   them  out.     The  Eoman  soldiery  and  the 

Britons  covered  the  same  area  of  territory,  mingling  freely 

together.     The  Saxons  wanted,  not  subjects,  but  soil.    The 

conflict,  therefore,  between  these  two  races  was  one  of  the 

bloodiest  upon  record.    The  result  was  the  expulsion,  almost 

the  extermination,  of  the  feebler  race.     When  the  Saxon 

Heptarchy  was  fully  established,  the  great  mass  of  the  native 

Britons  had  been  literally  butchered.     Of  those  that  survived 

this  £Eite,  some  few  had  settled  in  Armorica  or  Brittany,  on  the 

coast  of  France,  but  the  great  majority  had  taken  refuge  in  the 

secluded  and  inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses  of  Wales,  where 

they  remain  as  a  distinct  race  to  this  day.    The  Welsh  of  the 

present  day  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient'  Britons. 

The   most  striking  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  this 

exterminating  policy  of  the  Saxons  was  carried,  is  to  be  found 

in  the  language.     Had  the  Saxons  come  into  the  island  as  the 

Eomans  did,  and  mingled  with  the  natives,  even  though  it  had 

been  as  conquerors,  the  original  British  or  Celtic  language 

would   have  remained  substantially  unchanged,  or  at  most, 

there  would  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  two  languages — the 

British  or  Celtic,  and  the  Saxon.     So  far  is  this,  however,  from 

the  fieu^t,  that  after  the  Saxon  conquest  was  completed,  there 

remained  upon  the  soil  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  original  l«ui- 

guage  of  the  island.    According  to  Latham,  the  only  common 

names  retained  in  current^  use  from   the  original  Celtic  of 

Great   Britain    are    the    following,  basket,  barrow,  button, 

bran,   clout,  crock,  crook,  cock,   gusset,  kiln,  dainty,  darn, 

tenter,  fleam,  flaw,  funnel,  gyve,  grid   (in   gridiron),  gruel, 

welt,  wicket,  gown,  wire,  mesh,  mattock,  mop,  rail,  rasher, 

rug,  solder,  size,  tackle.     . 

We  know  of  but  one  instance  in  history  of  an  extermination 
80  complete,  and  that  is,  of  the  Indian  race  who  originally 
occupied  this  country,  and  whose  fate  presents  a  curious 
parallel  to  that  of  the  ancient  Britops.    As  there  now  linger 
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among  our  hills  and  valleys  a  few  Indian  words  which  we  have 
adopted  and  Anglicized,  such  as  tomato,  potato,  tobacco, 
calumet,  wigwam,  tomahawk,  hominy,  mush,  samp,  mocasson, 
&c.,  so  among  the  Saxons,  after  their  bloody  work  was  over, 
there  remained  a  few  of  the  words  of  the  old  Britons.  As  the 
remains  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  now  gathered  into  a  body  iu 
the  west,  where  they  retain  and  keep  alive  their  native  dialects, 
so  the  remnants  of  the  miserable  Britons  were  collected  into 
the  western  part  of  England,  in  what  is  now  the  Principality 
of  Wales,  where  they  retain  with  great  tenacity  their  ancient  • 
language  and  many  of  their  ancient  customs. 

The  original  language  of  Britain,  then,  the  old  British  or 
Celtic  language,  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  half-naked 
savages  that  Caesar  saw,  still  exists.  It  is  a  living,  spoken 
language.  But  it  is  not  our  language.  Though  spoken  in 
parts  of  England,  it  is  not  the  English  language.  It  is  not 
that  with  which  we  are  materially  concerned  in  our  present 
inquiry.  'We,  Englishmen  and  Americans,  are  lineal  descen- 
dants of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  our  language  is  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage. The  English  language,  whose  history  we  are  now 
sketching,  though  it  has  received  large  admixtures  from 
various  sources,  is  in  the  main  the  same  that  was  spoken  by 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  by  their  countrymen  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  before  their  arrived  in  England 
in  the  fifth  century. 

During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  Saxons  in  their 
turn  were  invaded  by  the  Danes.  The  Danish  invasion,  how- 
ever, does  not  assume  much  importance  in  giving  the  history 
of  the ,  language,  because  the  Danes,  although  for  a  time  vic- 
torious, were  finally  expelled,  leaving  the  Saxons  in  possession 
of  the  country.  The  Danes,  moreover,  were  of  a  race  cognate 
to  the  Saxons,  and  their  language  belonged  to  the  same  group 
of  languages.  A  considerable  number  of  Danish  words  were 
retained  in  the  island,  and  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
language.  They  are  not,  however,  so  numerous,  nor  do  they 
differ  so  much  from  the  Saxon  words,  as  to  make  any  special 
consideration  of  them  necessary. 

The  first  historical  event  which  impaired  seriously  the 
integrity  of  the  language,  was  the  Norman  conquest.    Wil-' 
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liam/Buke  of  Normandy,  generally  known  as  TV^illiam  the 
Conqueror,  invaded  England,  A.  D.  1066,  and  by  the  decisive 
battle  of  Hastings,  routed  the  Saxons,  and  gained  the  English 
throne.  By  this  event  the  Normans  became,  and  continued  to 
be,  the  governing  race  in  England.  Let  us  trace  briefly  the 
influence  of  this  event  upon  the  language. 

The  policy  of  the  Normans  differed  both  from  that  of  the 
Bomans  and  that  of  the  Saxons,  and  it  was  this  difference  of 
policy  that  caused  such  a  difference  in  the  effect  upon  the  lan- 
•guage.  The  Normans  did  not,  like  the  Bomans,  merely  send 
over  an  army  to  subjugate,  but  came  over  as  a  people  to 
occupy.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not,  like  the  Saxons, 
exterminate  the  conquered,  but  sought  to  keep  them  on  the 
soil  as  a  subject  and  servile  race.  William  divided  the  island 
among  his  followers,  giving  to  each  a  portion  of  territory,  and 
of  the  Saxon  population  which  was  upon  it.  In  this  manner, 
two  races  were  diffused  side  by  side,  over  the  surface  of  the 
island,  and  kept  in  constant  juxtaposition.  The  effect  of  this 
continued  contact  between  the  two  races,  soon  became 
apparent. 

The  Normans  were  superior  to  the  conquered  race  in 
military  skill,  but  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers.  They 
sought,  therefore,  to  perpetuate  their  authority  by  depressing 
the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Saxons.  They  intro- 
duced Norman  laws  and  customs.  None  but  Normans  were 
appointed  to  any  important  office,  either  in  church  or  state. 
Above  all,  a  strenuous  attempt  was  made  to^pread  the  Nor- 
man language  throughout  the  island.  No  other  language  was 
spoken  at  court,  or  in  camp,  in  parliament,  in  the  baronial 
hall,  or  in  the  lady's  boudoir.  In. this  language  the  laws  were 
written,  and  judicial  proceedings  were  conducted.  No  civil 
contract  was  binding,  no  man  could  sue  or  be  sued,  no  right 
could  be  enforced,  and  no  favour  won,  except  in  the  language 
of  the  governing  race.  The  first  step  to  every  Saxon  serf,  who 
wished  to  rise  firom  his  state  of  inferiority  and  servitude,  was 
to  forget  his  native  language,  and  train  his  tongue  to  the 
accents  of  his  foreign  masters. 

But  the  laws  of  nature  are  stronger  than  the  laws  of  man. 
The  Normans  attempted  an  impossibility.    It  is  impossible  for 
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two  races  to  maintain  permanently  a  separate  existence,  wbeu 
kept  in  constant  contact  and  juxtaposition,  as  were  the  Nor- 
mans and  the  Saxons.  A  mingling  of  race  is  sooner  or  later 
the  uniform  and  inevitable  result.  So  it  was  here.  The 
Saxons  gradually  intermarried  with  the  Normans,  and  rose  to 
an  equality  of  legal  rights  and  social  position.  With  the 
elevation  of  the  race,  the  Saxon  language  resumed  its  rightful 
position.  It  had  always  been  the  language  of  the  masses, 
while  the  Norman  had  been  spoken  only  by  the  governing  few. 
When  two  races  become  thus  blended  into  one  people,  they 
cannot  long  continue  to  speak  different  languages.  In  this 
case,  the  Saxon,  as  being  the  language  of  the  many,  displaced 
the  Norman,  which  was  the  language  of  the  few,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  weight  of  authority  and  fashion  that  had  been 
exerted  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  no  changes 
in  the  language  occurred  during  this  fiery  ordeal.  As  there 
was  a  mingling  of  race,  so  there  was  to  some  extent  a  mingling 
of  language.  If  we  take  a  survey  of  the  authors  that  wrote 
two  or  three  centuries  after  the  conquest,  we  find,  not  the 
pure  Saxon  of  Alfred  and  Caedmon,  nor  yet  the  Norman  par- 
lance of  William  and  his  barons,  but  a  mixed  language,  like 
the  race,  predominantly  indeed  Saxon,  but  with  a  large  foreign 
ingredient.  This  mixed  language  is  our  modern  English.  Its 
main  element  is  Saxon.  But  it  has  another  element,  amount- 
ing now  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole,  the  first  introduction 
of  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Norman  conquest. 

But  who  were  the  Normans,  and  what  was  their  language? 
The  word  "Norman,"  is  a  corruption  of  Northman.  The 
"  Northmen"  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia, 
that  is,  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  They  were,  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  precisely  what  the  Saxons  had  been 
in  the  fifth  century.  The  Saxons,  after  their  establishment  in 
Qreat  Britain,  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  had 
acquired  the  arts  of  peace,  and  become  comparatively  civilized. 
The  Northmen  were  still  unlettered  pagans,  whose  home  was 
in  their  ships,  and  whose  whole  life  was  warfare.  For  the 
greater  part  of  two  centuries,  they  ravaged  all  the  more 
civilized  countries  of  Europe,  bordering  upon  the  coast,  until 
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their  very  name  was  a  terror.  RoUo,  a  leader  of  one  of  those 
adventurous  bands,  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  France, 
and  finally  obliged  the  king  to  cede  to  him  and  his  followers 
an  entire  province,  amounting  to  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
kingdom.  This  province,  thus  ceded  A.  D.  912  to  the  victori- 
Otis  Northmen,  or  Normans,  was  thenceforward  called  Nor* 
mandy. 

KoUo  and  hi&  followers  were  comparatively  few  in  numbers. 
They  gradually  intermarried  with  their  subjects  in  the  pro- 
vince which  had  been  assigned  them,  and  adopted  their  man- 
ners, religion,  and  language.  In  less  than  a  century  after  the 
advent  of  BoUo,  his  descendantB  in  Normandy  were,  as  to  lan- 
guage, scarcely  distinguishable  from  other  Frenchmen.  But 
the  French  language,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  the  main  that 
introduced  into  the  province  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  It  is  in 
short  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Latin  language.  And  the  Norman 
French  is  the  same  as  other  French,  only  with  the  addition  of 
some  northern  or  Scandinavian  words,  which  the  descendants 
of  Bollo  retained  after  their  settlement  in  Normandy. 

The  Norman  French,  therefore,  which  William  the  Con- 
queror tried  to  introduce  into  England,  was  mainly  a  Latin 
language.  The  Normans  did  not  eventually  succeed  in  dis- 
placing our  native  Saxon.  But  they  did  succeed  in  introduc- 
ing into  it  a  large  number  of  Norman-French  words,  and 
these  Norman-French  words,  introduced  into  English  after  the 
Conquest,  are  generally  words  of  Latin  origin.  These  Latin 
words,  thus  introduced  through  the  Norman-French,  constitute 
the  first  important  item  in  the  Latin  element  of  the  language. 

The  importance  of  the  Norman  conquest,  in  its  influence 
upon  the  language,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  actual  num- 
ber of  words  then  introduced.  In  point  of  fact,  much  the 
larger  number  of  Latin  words  have  been  brought  into  the  lan- 
guage since  that  time,  and  by  other  causes.  The  chief  effect 
of  the  conquest  in  this  respect  was,  first,  that  it  broke  down 
tiie  old  grammatical  inflections,  which  constituted  a  dividing 
wall  between  the  two  languages,  and,  secondly,  that  it  created 
the  tendency  to  adopt  foreign  words.  There  is  in  all  nations 
naturally  a  strong  aversion  to  the  adoption  of  foreign  terms. 
The  natural  and  spontaneous  disposition,  when  a  new  word  is 
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wanted,  is  to  make  it  out  of  roots,  or  stems  already  existing  in 
the  language,  and  by  modes  of  combination  with  which  the 
popular  ear  is  familiar.  The  terrible  shock  of  the  Conquest, 
and  the  wholesale  use  of  foreign  words  to  which  the  people 
thereby  became  accustomed,  overcame  this  natural  dislike,  and 
opened  a  wide  door  through  succeeding  centuries  for  a  con- 
tinued influx  of  Latin  words  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 

The  extent  of  this  influx  may  be  estimated,  if  we  call  to 
mind  that  England,  both  from  its  position  and  from  its  natural 
policy,  has  always  maintained  the  closest  commercial  relations 
with  the  nations  of  southern  Europe,  and  that  those  nations, 
the  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian,  all  speak  lan- 
guages that  have  descended  directly  from  the  Latin,  and  that 
have  consequently  the  closest  affinity  with  each  other.  The 
Norman  conquest  having  brought  a  large  number  of  Latin 
words  into  the  language,  and  having  opened  permanently  the 
door  for  the  introduction  of  others,  by  overcoming  the  national 
prejudice  on  the  subject,  and  by  making  such  foreign  importa- 
tiouB  fashionable  and  popular,  there  has  been  ever  since  an 
uninterrupted  stream  of  Latin  words  setting  in  upon  us,  like  a 
tide  that  knows  no  ebb.  Whenever,  in  the  progress  of  com- 
merce or  of  the  arts,  it  has  become  necessary  to  have  new 
words  for  the  expression  of  new  wants,  or  new  ideas,  instead  of 
making  these  new  words  by  a  process  of  home  manufacture,  we 
have  resorted  to  the  easy  credit  system  of  borrowing  them 
from  our  neighbours.  Almost  every  musical  term  in  the  lan- 
guage has  been  taken  from  the  Italian,  most  of  our  terms  of 
etiquette  and  punctilio  from  the  Spanish,  and  the  entire  no- 
menclature of  cookery,  dress,  and  fashion  from  the  French. 
Italian  singers  and  fiddlers,  and  Parisian  cooks  and  milliners 
have  levied  a  tax  upon  our  tongues  no  less  than  upon  our 
purses.  These  foreign  words,  when  first  introduced,  usually 
appear  in  a  foreign  dress.  They  are  printed  in  italics,  or  with 
quotation  marks,  or  in  some  way  to  indicate  that  they  are 
foreigners,  and  not  yet  entitled  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 
But  in  a  few  years,  the  popular  ear  gets  accustomed  to  the 
lingo,  the  popular  lip  learns  to  sound  it  trippingly,  it  becomes 
a  part  of  staple  English. 
But  there  is  another  source,  from  which  Latin  words  have 
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been  brought  into  the  language,  even  more  prolific  than  those 
from  mixture  of  race  and  from  national  intercourse.  We 
refer  to  learning  and  education.  From  an  early  period  in 
English  history,  long  indeed  before  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
all  ecclesiastics  were  instructed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  because 
in  that  tongue  all  the  church  services  were  conducted.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Latin  language  then  was,  and  indeed  until  com- 
paratively modem  times  it  continued  to  be,  the  general  lan- 
guage of  scientific  and  litei^ary  intercourse  throughout  Europe. 
Every  treatise  intended  for  general  dissemination  was  written 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  Latin.  Latin  was  the  only  medium 
by  which  an  author  could  make  himself  known  to  those  for 
whom  alone  books  were  intended,  namely,  the  learned  few.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  has  been,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  it  still  is,  the  settled  practice,  that  the  study  of  the  Latin 
shall  form  a  leading  part  in  every  course  of  liberal  education. 
All  educated  men,  of  whatever  profession,  have  been,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  Latin  scholars.  The  language  of  Cicero  and 
Vfrgil  has  been  as  familiar  to  Englishmen  of  education,  as  that 
of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Indeed,  as  to* a  critical  knowledge 
either  of  authors  or  of  language.  Englishmen  have  been  far 
more  proficient  in  the  Latin  than  in  their  native  English.  The 
mother  tongue  has  been  left  to  take  its  chance  in  the  nursery 
and  the  playground,  while  Latin  has  been  interwoven  with 
every  element  of  their  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  efiect  of  such  a  system  must  be  obvious.  The  wall  of 
partition  between  native  words  and  foreign  having  been 
broken  down  by  the  rude  shock  of  the  Conquest,  scholars  have 
completed  what  warriors,  teachers,  and  artists  began.  Hence 
the  strange  anomaly,  that  with  us  learned  men  have  been  the 
chief  corrupters  of  the  language.  The  Germans,  and  other  Teu- 
tonic nations,  have  been  as  much  addicted  to  the  cultivation  of 
classical  scholarship  as  we  have.  But  with  them  the  national 
instinct  has  never  been  rudely  blunted,  and  it  has  resisted  with 
a  great  measure  of  success  the  Latinizing  tendency  which  has 
80  marked  all  classical  studies  with  us.  Our  scholars  have 
found,  not  only  no  resistance,  but  every  facility  which  the  esta- 
blished habits  of  the  people  could  afford,  for  the  introduction  of 
Latin  words.  Out  of  this  abundance  of  their  hearts,  therefore, 
VOL.  XL.— NO.  I.  4 
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they  have  freely  spoken.  Steeped  from  boyhood  in  the  diction 
of  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,^  they  have  but  fol« 
lowed  a  natural  impulse,  when  they  have  used  '' dictionary" 
for  "word-book/"' science"  for  "knowledge,"  "fraternal"  for 
"brotherly,"  "maternal"  for  "motherly,"  "paternal"  for 
"fatherly,"  "felicity"  for  "happiness,"  and  so  on,  to  an  extent 
which  may  be  already  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  a&d 
which  is  constantly  increasing. 

If  now,  from  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  the  question  be 
asked,  What  are  the  main  elements  of  the  English  language? 
the  answer  will  be  obvious.  There  are,  indeed,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  few  old  Celtic  words,  which  have  comedown  to  us 
directly  from  the  ancient  Britons.  Among  the  thousands  of 
words,  also,  that  have  come  to  us  from  France,  Spain,  and  per- 
haps Italy,  there  are  doubtless  some  few  of  Celtic  origin,  because 
the  original  population  of  all  those  countries  was  Celtic,  before 
they  were  overrun  by  the  Romans.  We  have  also  a  few 
Scandinavian  words,  introduced  by  the  Danes  during  their 
invasions  of  England  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  such  as, 
bait,  brag,  dish,  dock,  doze,  dwell,  flimsey,  fling,  gust,  ransack^ 
rap,  whim,  &c.  There  are  too,  without  doubt,  not  a  few  Scan- 
dinavian  words  brought  by  the  Northmen  into  France,  and 
thence  by  their  descendants,  the  Normans,  into  England,  after 
the  Conquest.  We'  have  also,  as  every  nation  has,  occasional 
words,  derived  from  every  country,  no  matter  how  remote^ 
with  which  we  have  commercial  intercourse,  or  with  whose 
literature  our  scholars  have  been  conversant.  Thus,  we  have 
tariff  from  Tarifa,  a  town  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  import 
duties  were  once  levied;  tamarind,  from  Heb.  tamar  and 
indrVA\  damask,  damascene,  and  damson,  from  Damascus; 
spaniel,  from  Hispaniola;  ratan,  bantam,  and  sago,  Malay 
words;  taboo,  Hawaiian;  algebra,  almanac,  alchemy,  chemis* 
try,  talisman,  zero,  zenith,  coffee,  sugar,  syrup,  sofa,  mattress^ 
from  the  Arabic;  caravan,  dervish,  scarlet,  azure,  lilac,  from 
the  Persian;  gong,  nankin,  from  China;  muslin,  ohintz,  and 
calico,  from  India. 

But  all  these  together  are  few  and  inconsiderable,  in  com* 
panson  with  the  whole  number  of  our  words,  and  they  do  not 
affect  the  organic  character  of  the  language.    The  overwhelm- 
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ing  majority  of  onr  words  are  still  of  two  classes.  They  are 
either  Saxon  or  Latin.  These  are  the  two  main  elements 
which  constitate  the  language. 

IJ'o  mention  has  been  made  thus  &r  of  Greek  words,  of 
which  we  have  a  large  number  in  the  language.  The  omission 
has  been  intentional,  and  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the 
historical  survey  of  the  subject.  The  Qreek  language  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  Latin,  that  in  a  discussion  like  this,  they 
may  be  ccmsidered  as  one.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark, 
tiiat  very  few  Ghreek  words  have  been  introduced  by  mixture 
of  race,  or  by  commercial  intercourse.  The  Greek  words 
which  we  have,  were  introduced  almost  entirely  by  scholars 
and  books.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  scientific  terms.  Indeed, 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  scientific  terms  that  we  have,  are 
Qreek. 

Of  the  relative  numbers  of  these  two  classes  of  words, 
Baxon  and  Latin,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty. 
If  we  exclude  all  compound  and  obsolete  words,  and  all  purely 
scientific  and  technical  words,  the  ratio  of  Anglo-Saxon  words 
to  the  whole  body  of  words  in  the  language,  would  probably 
be  about  six-tenths,  or  60  per  cent.  If  we  examine,  however, 
the  page  of  any  ordinary  English  book,  the  Saxon  words  will 
be  found  to  bear  a  much  larger  preponderance  than  this. 
One  reason  is,  that  all  the  small  connecting  words,  the  arti- 
cles, pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  most  of  the 
adverbs,  are  Saxon.  These  small  words  occur  at  least  ten 
times  as  often  as  any  other  class  of  words  in  the  language. 
For  example,  "  wickedness,"  which  is  Saxon,  may  not  occur 
more  frequently  perhaps,  than  '^  malice,"  which  is  Latin.  But 
"the,"  "and,"  "but,"  "if,"  &c.,  will  be  found  a  hundred  times, 
where  either  "wickedness"  or  "malice"  will  be  found  once. 
Again,  some  writers  are  noted  for  their  partiality  to  the  Latin 
vocables,  others  for  their  partiality  to  the  Saxon.  But,  taking 
the  average  of  different  writers,  and  excluding  works  of  sci- 
ence, in  which  sometimes  the  words  are  almost  entirely  Latin 
and  Greek,  we  suppose  that  the  Saxon  words  on  any  page 
of  ordinary  English  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  number. 

The  Latin  words  tiiat  have  found  their  way  into  the  Eng- 
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lish  may  be  again  subdivided  into  two  well-defined  dasses, 
viz.,  those  that  have  come  to  us  by  national  intercourse  and 
admixture,  and  those  that  have  come  through  learned  men 
and  education.  The  former  have  come  to  us  indirectly,  froni 
languages  that  are  not  pure  Latin,  but  are  the  modern  repre- 
sentatives and  descendants  of  that  tongue,  viz.,  the  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian.  The  others  have  come 
directly  from  the  fountain  head,  the  Latin  itself.  Words  of 
the  former  class  are  all  more  or  less  corrupted,  either  in  those 
modern  languages  in  which  the  English  found  them,  or  in  the 
transition  from  those  languages  into  the  English.  Words  of 
the  latter  class,  taken  from  the  Latin  directly,  are  changed 
very  little,  or  not  at  all. 

The  difference  between  these  two  classes  can  be  best  illus- 
trated by  a  few  examples.  It  exists  mainly  in  the  stem,  or 
root  of  the  word.  Both  classes  are  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
English  idiom  as  to  the  termination.  But  in  the  stem,  while 
those  coming  from  the  Latin  directly  are  almost  without 
change,  those  from  the  other  languages,  particularly  those 
from  the  French,  are  almost  invariably  changed  in  the  spell- 
ing.   Thus  : 

Wordf  eoming  from  the         Wordi  eomiiig  from  the  Freneh, 


UtinStemi. 

lAtin  directly. 

or  lome  other  model 
•oendant  of  the  Latin. 

Curs-U8, 

curs-ive. 

course. 

Cur(r)o, 

cur(r)ent. 

cour-ier. 

Eeg-is, 

reg-al, 

roy-al. 

Fruct-us, 

fruct-ify. 

fruit. 

Fragil-is, 

fragil-e, 

frail. 

Pung-ens, 

pung-ent, 

poignant. 

Punct-um, 

punct-ual, 

point. 

Recept-um, 

recept-acle. 

receipt. 

Decept-um, 

decept-ion, 

deceit. 

Diurn-us, 

diurn-al, 

journ-al. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  language  has  deteriorated 
in  consequence  of  this  multitude  of  foreign  admixtures.  Some 
purists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  an  entire  disuse  of 
words  of  Latin  origin, — to  put  upon  them  the  ban  of  public 
odium,  to  stigmatize  them  as  foreigners  and  intruders.     It 
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cannot  be  doubted,  indeed,  that  many  writers  have  been 
beguiled  into  an  excess  in  their  partiality  for  the  Latin 
vocables. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  sinner  in  this  line.  "  Our  Father, 
who  art  in  heaven,"  translated  into  Johnsonese,  would  read  on 
this  wise,  "Parent  Divine,  who  existed  in  the  celestial  re- 
gions" I  "  If  a  body  kiss  a  body,  need  a  body  cry,"  is  a  piece  of 
as  good  English  as  was  ever  written.  Turned  into  Johnsonese, 
it  would  run  somewhat  on  this  wise:  "  On  the  supposition  that 
an  individual  salutes  an  individual,  does  an  individual  lie 
under  an  obligation  to  exclaim  in  a  vehement  and  plaintive 
voice"  ?  A  boy  in  an  English  charity-school  was  once  asked, 
"  what  king  David  did,  when  the  servants  told  him  that  his 
child  was  dead?"  "Please,  sir,  he  cleaned  himself  and  took 
to  his  victuals."  The  admirers  of  the  high-polite  style  would 
be  quite  shocked  at  such  home-spun  talk,  and  would  array  the 
matter  thus:  "What  course  of  action  did  king  David  pursue 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  demise  of  the  infant? 
Answer,  He  performed  his  ablutions,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  partake  of  refreshments."  • 

Perhaps  the  happiest  hit  upon  this  style,  is  the  imitation  of 
Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Eejected  Addresses.  A  single  paragraph 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  performance. 

"  Professions' lavishly  effused  and  parsimoniously  verified  are 
alike  inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  innate  rectitude  and  the 
practice  of  internal  policy;  let  it  not  then  be  conjectured,  that 
because  we  are  unassuming,  we  are  imbecile;  that  forbearance 
is  any  indication  of  despondency,  or  humility  of  demerit.  He 
that  is  the  most  assured  of  success  will  make  the  fewest  appeals 
to  favour,  and  where  nothing  is  claimed  that  is  undue,  nothing 
that  is  due  wUl  be  withheld.  A  swelling  opening  is  too  often 
succeeded  by  an  insignificant  conclusion.  Parturient  moun- 
tains have  ere  now  produced  muscipular  abortions;  and  the 
auditor  who  compares  incipient  grandeur  with  final  vulgarity 
is  reminded  of  the  pious  hawkers  of  Constantinople,  who 
solemnly  perambulate  her  streets,  exclaiming,  'In  the  name 
of  the  Prophet,— figs  I' " 

But  among  our  great  authors  Dr.  Johnson  is  not  the  only 
sinner  in  this    respect.     Gibbon,  for  instance,  is  quite  his 
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equal.  No  book  in  the  language  is  more  free  from  this  Latin* 
ism,  or  is  in  purer  English  in  all  respects,  than  the  English 
Bible.  The  writers  who  come  nearest  to  the  Bible,  in  the 
purity  of  their  English,  are  Shakespeare  and  Bunyan.  Next  to 
these,  we  suppose,  is  Addison.  Poetry  uniformly  is  freer  from 
Latinism  than  prose  is. 

That  part  of  the  domain  of  English  letters  in  which  words 
of  classical  origin  most  abound,  is  in  the  field  of  sdence.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  Arabic  terms,  almost  our  entire  scientific 
nomenclature  is  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  particularly 
the  latter.  Not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  our  scientific  terms 
are  Greek.  Medicine,  geology,  mineralogy,  grammar,  logic, 
mathematics,  physics,  and  metaphysics,  are  all  in  a  state 
of  utter  dependence  upon  languages  with  which  none  but 
the  learned  are  familiar.  This  has  been  undoubtedly  a 
hindrance  to  the  communication  of  knowledge.  To  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  terms  used  in  the 
different  sciences  almost  of  themselves  describe  the  objects  to 
which  they  are  applied,  without  further  study.  If  now  these 
terms,  instead  of  being  taken  from  a  dead  language,  had  been 
drawn  from  the  resources  of  the  mother  tongue,  the  very 
structure  of  the  word  would  show  its  meaning  even  to  the 
unlettered,  and  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  would  be  con- 
veyed a  knowledge  of  the  thing. 

When,  for  instance,  the  anatomist  speaks  of  the  ''systole*' 
and  ''diastole"  of  the  heart,  he  talks  Greek.  He  must  am- 
sequently  explain  himself.  He  must  give  in  different  words  a 
description  of  the  thing  meant,  and  after  you  have  learned  from 
these  other  sources  the  nature  of  the  subject,  you  infer  vaguely 
what  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Now,  suppose  the 
anatomist  had  been  called  to  explain  the  same  point  to  a  native 
Greek.  The  words  themselves  would  have  conveyed  the  idea 
which  is  meant,  and  nothing  more  would  have  been  necessary 
to  convey  this  idea,  even  to  an  unlettered  man,  than  a  mere 
enunciation  of  the  terms.  To  a  native  Greek,  systole  and 
diastole,  apogee  and  perigee,  hydraoilics,  hydronamics,  clep- 
sydra, creosote,  isomeric,  isomorphic,  metamorphic,  and  all 
the  other  thousands  upon  thousands  of  scientific  terms,  which 
80  puzzle  the  mere  En^ish  student,  are  just  as  intelligible 
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and  expressive  in  themselves,  as  to  the  native  Englishmen 
are  our  homespun  compounds,  inkstand,  penhandle,  moon- 
light, notebook,  sunrise,  woodland,  hilltop,  cornfield,  snow^ 
flake,  pitchfork,  daylight,  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  so  on, 
to  any  extent.  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  if  the  terms 
of  science  had  been,  from  the  first,  and  throughout,  carefully 
elaborated  out  of  our  own  native  materials,  the  di£^culties 
in  the  communication  of  science  would  have  been  much 
lessened* 

The  actual  number  of  foreign  words  in  the  language,  great 
as  this  paay  be,  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  case.  A  still 
greater  evil  is  the  national  tendency  to  adopt  others  as  fsust  as 
they  are  wanted,  without  reluctance,  and  apparently  without 
limit,  instead  of  producing  them  by  a  process  of  home-manufec- 
ture.  In  some  languages  there  appears  to  be  a  perfect  reliance 
upon  their  own  resources  for  the  expression  of  new  ideas. 
Whenever,  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  or  in  the  wide  ranges  of 
human  thought,  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  some  new 
words  for  the  expression  of  some  new  shade  of  meaning,  it  is 
always  done  in  such  languages  by  scnne  new  combination  or 
fresh  moulding  of  the  materials  already  existing.  Such  a  pro- 
cess begets  a  habit,  and  with  the  habit  a  facility,  in  the  form^ 
tion  of  compound  and  derivative  words,  that  in  the  end  render 
a  language  in  the  highest  degree  flexible  and  expressive.  Such 
is  the  truly  infinite  power  of  combination  in  a  language  so 
formed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  concave  an  idea  which  the  lan- 
guage does  not  famish  within  itself  the  means  of  completely 
expressing.  But,  how  diflerent  is  this  from  the  condition  of  the 
English.  Every  new  fashion  from  the  French  milliners,  every 
new  dish  from  the  French  cooks,  every  new  dancing  woman 
from  the  French  stage,  every  new  singer  or  fiddler  from  tie 
Italian  opera,  every  discovery  in  science,  every  invention  in 
art,  even  too  often  the  arts,  and  wants,  and  inventions  that 
spring  up  indigenously  among  ourselves,  have  to  be  made 
known  to  the  public  under  some  foreign  term.  Such  is  the 
fashion,  and  fashion  in  language,  as  in  most  things,  is  supreme. 
Even  Morse  must  needs  call  his  far-off-writer  a  telegraph,  and 
Webster  himsdf,  our  great  l^oographer,  with  all  his  temerity, 
bad  not  the  courage  to  call  his  Dictionary  a  Word-Book. 
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How  different  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  Enghsh  from 
those  of  the  German.  These  two  languages,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  race,  started  even.  They  were  both  of  the  same  common 
stock.  Their  parents,  the  old  Saxon,  and  the  old  German, 
have  a  common  ancestor  in  the  venerable  Gothic.  Cradled  in 
the  impenetrable  forests  of  the  elder  Europe,  they  were,  in  the 
fifth  century,  in  the  same  incipient  formative  condition.  The 
German,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  but  not  invaded,  was  led  by 
circumstances  to  draw  upon  its  own  resources  for  the  invention 
of  new  terms  to  express  the  new  ideas  which  became  evolved 
in  the  onward  progress  of  civilization.  Hence  has  resulted  a 
language  capable  of  expressing,  by  combinations  of  its  own 
native  words,  every  shade  of  meaning  required  even  by  the 
teeming  brains  of  that  nation  of  students — ^a  language  uniting 
infinite  diversity  of  forms  with  entire  simplicity  of  materials. 
How  different  the  English! — a  conglomerate  of  materials  from 
a  dozen  different  sources;  affluent,  indeed,  almost  beyond  com- 
parison, in  its  multiplicity  of  words,  but  wanting  in  that  noble 
simplicity  which  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  different 
course  of  political  events. 

But  let  us  not  be  among  the  croakers.  Bad  as  the  case  is, 
it  is  not  entirely  hopeless.  There  are  in  various  quarters, 
symptoms  of  a  growing  partiality  for  words  of  native  stock. 
Besides  this,  the  very  evil  complained  of  is  not  without  com- 
pensating advantages.  One  advantage  of  this  facility  with 
which  we  borrow  foreign  words,  is  that  we  have  tiiereby 
become,  beyond  all  nations,  rich  in  synonyms.  For  the  same 
idea,  in  almost  numberless  instances,  we  have  two,  and  some- 
times even  three  terms,  exactly  equivalent  and  equally  legiti- 
mate. This  is  a  decided  advantage,  saving  oftentimes  tiresome 
and  inelegant  repetitions.  The  writer  who  has  tired  his  read- 
ers with  the  term  "native  language,"  may  take  refuge,  as  in 
this  article  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  do,  in  the 
"  mother  tongue."  The  idea  is  kept  up,  but  the  tautology  is 
spared.  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  in  these  cases,  that 
of  two  words  of  different  origin,  used  to  express  the  same 
general  idea,  the  one  has  acquired  by  usage  a  slight  shade  of 
meaning  different  from  the  other,  so  delicate  and  evanescent  as 
scarcely  to  be  defined,  and  yet  perceptible  to  a  cultivated  taste, 
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and  beautiful  in  proportion  to  its  delicacy.  How  logically  the 
same,  for  instance,  and  yet  how  different  to  the  loving  heart, 
are  the  words  "maternal"  and  "motherly."  It  was  his  skill 
in  availing  himself  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  language,  that 
among  other  things  enabled  our  own  Washington  Irving  to 
express  with  such  marvellous  exactness  the  endlessly  varying 
shades  of  human  thought  and  feeling — that  enabled  him  to 
pass  from  the  grave  to  the  gay,  from  the  didactic  to  the  play- 
ful, from  the  humorous  to  the  sublime,  with  an  ease  that 
seems  only  equalled  by  the  movements  of  the  mind  itself. 

Far  be  it  from  us  then  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  would 
dismiss  with  a  rude  rebuff  these  Latin-English  intruders. 
They  are  now  here.  They  form  a  large  and  valuable  element 
of  our  language.  They  are  a  part  of  our  national  wealth,  and 
they  should  be  cherished  and  protected  accordingly.  All  we 
would  ask,  is  to  protest  against  the  unnecessary  introduction  of 
more,  and  to  insist  upon  making  the  native  element  of  the 
language  a  subject  of  more  distinct  attention  than  it  has  hith- 
erto received  in  our  schemes  of  education. 


Abt.  n. — Report  on  the  Prisons  and  Reformatories  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  made  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  January,  1867.  By  E.  0.  Wines,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  and 
Theodoee  W^  Dwight,  LL.D.,  Commissioners  of  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York. 

The  administration  of  penal  justice  is  a  department  in  social 
science,  attractive  to  the  jurist,  the  statesman,  the  philanthro- 
pist, and  the  Christian.  The  science  of  punishment  opens  a 
field  as  broad  as  the  domains  of  virtue  and  vice,  for  it  affects 
the  whole  human  race.  It  affects  the  right  of  property,  the 
sacredness  of  human  life,  public  tranquillity  and  public  morals. 
The  supreme  aim  of  public  punishment  being  the  prevention  of 
crime,  it  is  apparent  that  the  well-being  of  society — the  peace 
and  order  of  states  and  nations — ^indeed  the  moral  and  political 
character  of  the  world,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  sys- 
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tern  upon  which  it  is  administered.  And  as  this  object  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  measures  which  are  both  penal  and 
reformatory,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  philosophy  which 
investigates  the  principles  upon  which  coercion  and  reformation 
^ould  be  wisely  blended,  is  a  study  worthy  of  the  careful 
attention  of  law-makers,  educators,  and  all  right-minded 
people. 

Anciently  punishment  was  of  an  exemplary,  if  not  vindictive 
character,  inflicted  with  a  view  of  deterring  and  repressing  the 
repetition  of  ofiences.  The  convict  was  placed  under  the  ban 
of  society — treated  as  an  outcast,  as  if  forsaken  of  God  and 
man — not  only  confined  in  prison,  but  tortured  there,  by  hav- 
ing superadded  to  his  banishment  from  society,  the  deprivation 
of  wholesome  air,  light,  and  food,  and  a  denial  of  human  sym- 
pathy, of  kind  words,  of  instruction  secular  and  divine,  of  the 
offer  of  salvation — of  everything  which  perchance  might  excite 
within  him  a  godly  sorrow  and  a  purpose  to  reform.  The  sen- 
tence of  the  law  excluding  him  from  society,  dreadful  and 
crushing  to  his  manhood  as  it  might  be,  was  made  doubly  cruel 
and  maddening  by  the  enforcement  of  a  code  of  arbitrary  and 
T^ai^barous  prison  rules,  calculated  to  drive  him  to  despair  and 
make  him  curse  the  day  of  his  birth. 

Why  is  it  that  in  all  ages  past  there  has  been  something 
connected  with  prisons  revolting  to  the  moral  sense  of  enUght- 
ened  Christians?  Why  has  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner  gained 
the  sympathy  of  good  people,  and  the  expression  of  that  sjrm- 
pathy  become,  in  some  measure,  a  test  of  Christian  disciple- 
ship  ?  "/  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me."  "  Sick,  and 
in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not''  The  solution  is  not  to  be 
found  in  a  supposed  mawkish  philanthropy  which  would  screen 
the  perpetrator  of  crime  from  deserved  punishment;  for  the 
most  distinguished  philanthropists  who  have  taken  their  lives 
in  their  hand,  and  visited  the  foulest  prison-dens  that  ever 
disgraced  humanity,  and  devoted  their  energies  in  effecting 
marvellous  reformations  in  prison  systems,  have  been  the 
staimchest  defenders  of  legal  punishment,  and  the  most  relia- 
ble advocates  of  a  judicious  penal  code.  The  execution  of  the 
murderer,  who  has  shed  the  blood  of  his  fellow-man,  and  there- 
by incurred  the  penalty  of  that  high,  universal  law  which 
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demands  blood  for  blood  that  the  land  may  not  be  defiled, 
dreadful  as  it  is,  does  not  distress  the  friends  of  prison  reform 
with  a  sense  of  outraged  justice.  On  the  contrary,  those  per- 
sons who  rank  highest  for  their  Christian  culture,  with  a  sense 
of  greater  security  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  with  relieved 
anxiety  when  justice  is  executed,  unite  in  a  loud  Amen  to  the 
tragic  vindication  of  the  law.  Apt  illustrations  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement  will  occur  to  the  reader  in  any  community.  We 
can  refer  to  the  case  of  Bridget  Durgan,  recently  executed  in 
New  Jersey  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Coryell,  in  which  there 
was  positive  demonstration  by  large  numbers  of  her  own  sex, 
of  real  satisfaction  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  And  so  the 
conviction  and  execution  of  Charles  Lewis  for  the  brutal  mur- 
der of  James  Rowand,  in  Princeton,  a  few  years  ago,  met  with 
the  universal  approbation  of  the  kindest  and  most  benevolent 
people  in  that  community.  His  imprisonment  in  the  notorious 
Mercer  county  jail  excited  more  sympathy  for  him  while  in 
heavy  irons,  in  a  loathsome  and  insecure  cell,  than  his  proud 
expiation  of  his  crime  on  the  gallows. 

There  is  some  defect  in  prison  systems,  some  want  of  just 
diBcrimination,  it  may  be,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  punishment 
to  the  crime,  some  cruel  enforcement  of  discipline,  some  cold, 
inhuman  neglect  of  the  inmates,  and  doubtless  sometimes  there 
are  instances  of  the  confinement  of  the  innocent,  all  which  lead 
us  to  associate  in  our  minds,  injustice  and  inhumanity  with  all 
prisons.  They  all  receive  the  instinctive  condemnation  of  kind- 
hearted  people ;  whereas  they  ought  to  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  assure  the  public  mind  that  they  are  just  the  right  places 
for  those  who  are  within  them.  We  are  more  accustomed  to 
hear  of  the  evU  than  of  the  good  in  such  institutions — of  the 
injustice  than  of  the  justice  associated  with  them.  Our  minds 
are  early  impressed  with  the  story  of  unjust  imprisonments,  as 
those  of  the  young  man  Joseph  in  the  prison  of  Pharaoh  in 
Egypt;  and  of  the  cruel  imprisonment  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
who  was  thrust  into  a  deep,  dark,  miry  dungeon  in  the  court 
of  the  prison  of  king  Zedekiah,  in  which  he  would  have  died 
had  not  a  kind-hearted  negro  man  in  the  king's  house  obtained 
from  the  king  a  commission  to  take  thirty  men  and  draw  him 
out,  with  cords  and  old  rags  let  down  to  him  to  protect  him 
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from  injury.  Then  we  read  of  the  apostle  Peter  chained  in 
prison  between  two  soldiers,  until  God  delivered  him;  and  of  a 
great  company  of  apostles  and  John  Bunyans,  who  through 
many  centuries  suflfered  imprisonment  for  religion  and  liberty. 
Then  we  read  the  harrowing  details  of  John  Howard,  the  prince 
of  philanthropists,  who  visited  the  jails  and  prisons  of  all 
Europe,  and  exposed  their  horrors;  and  later,  those  of  Mrs.  Fry 
and  Sir  Fowell  Buxton;  all  these  followed  by  the  affecting 
reports  of  various  Prison  Eeform  Associations  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States,  which  have  brought  home  to  the  people  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  character  and  history  of  prisons  in 
general,  showing  that  notwithstanding  the  modem  reforms 
introduced  into  them,  which  have  been  like  transformations 
from  darkness  to  light,  there  is  to-day  a  call  for  a  new  and 
improved  system  for  general  adoption. 

Within  the  last  half  century  the  noble  work  of  prison  reform 
has  been  making  steady  progress,  and  accomplished  immeasura- 
ble good.  We  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the  important  ser- 
vices rendered  in  the  good  cause  by  the  sisterhood  of  Prison 
Discipline  Societies.  These  have  been  sustained  by  the  best 
men  and  women  of  the  times,  and  their  humane  and  benevolent 
work  sparkles  like  a  gem  in  modern  civilization.  We  would 
not  make  invidic/os  comparisons,  but  the  London  Prison  Dis- 
cipline Society,  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Paris,  the  Netherlands 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prisons,  and  others  in  Prussia 
and  Russia,  having  royal  sanction,  were  prominent  in  Europe. 
While  in  the  United  States  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society, 
and  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society  were  the  earliest  and 
most  efficient  organizations;  but  these  were  soon  followed  by 
similar  ones  in  the  several  states. '  The  Boston  Society,  which 
originated  in  1825,  has  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  been 
succeeded  by  a  state  institution  called  a  "Board  of  Charities." 
An  association  recently  organized  imder  the  name  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
having  for  its  object  among  other  things,  "  the  prevention  and 
repression  of  crime,  and  the  reformation  of  criminals,"  promises 
to  be  a  useful  co-labourer  in  the  field.  The  New  York  Prison 
Association,  under  whose  auspices  the  Special  Report  to  the 
New  York  Legislature,  above  mentioned,  was  made,  was  inoor" 
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porated  in  1846,  with  the  object, — 1.  Of  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  prisoners.  2.  Improvement  of  prison  discipline.  3.  The 
support  and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  after  their  dis- 
charge. Its  membership  embraces  some  of  the  most  influential 
and  worthy  men  of  New  York.  This  Association,  in  view  of 
preparing  a  scheme  for  an  improved  prison  system  for  that 
state,  appointed  a  large  and  learned  committee  to  prepare  one, 
and  commissioned  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  their  Corresponding 
Secretary,  and  Professor  Dwight  of  Columbia  College  Law 
School,  Chairman  of  their  Executive  Committee,  to  visit  the 
prisons  and  jails  of  all  the  states  and  of  Canada,  with  a  view  of 
learning  their  present  state  and  the  reforms  needed.  These 
commissioners  were  admirably  qualified  for  such  a  work — being 
men  of  extensive  and  accurate  learning,  of  large  humanity  and 
experience  in  human  afiairs,  and  enthusiastic  in  prosecuting  the 
work  entrusted  to  them.  Their  visits  extended  to  but  eighteen 
of  the  states,  and  to  Canada, — the  war  having  prevented  their 
visit  to  the  Southern  States,  ^n  addition  to  their  personal 
observations,  they  propounded  a  series  of  interrogatories  in 
writing,  to  certain  officers  of  the  several  states,  on  the  several 
branches  of  their  commission,  the  replies  to  which,  with  some 
sixty  volumes  of  reports,  laws,  and  documents  relating  to  the 
subject  before  them,  enabled  them  to  present  an  elaborate 
report  of  547  pages,  embodying  material  facts,  and  containing 
a  highly  interesting  and  philosophical  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  subject  matter.  In  this  valuable  contribu- 
tion of  experience,  observation,  and  philosophical  discussion, 
these  distinguished  gentlemen  have  placed  the  whole  civilized 
world  under  renewed  obligations  to  them  and  to  their  asdDda- 
tion.  This  report,  more  elaborate  than  any  previous  one,  must 
result  in  pushing  the  prison  standard  a  Uttle  higher,  in  order 
that  it  may  keep  abreast  with  advancing  civilization. 

The  Modem  Reformatory  System  of  Prison  Discipline  recog- 
nizes the  spirit  of  a  true  Christianity  as  the  most  potent  ele- 
ment of  reform.  It  is  based  upon  scriptural  doctrine.  Moses 
regarded  the  design  of  punishment  to  be  the  protection  of 
society,  and  the  vindication  of  law  and  justice — ^inflicted  to 
amend  the  transgressor,  and  to  deter  others,  that  they  "  may 
hear  and  fear,  and  commit  no  more  any  such  evil  among  you." 
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It  seeks  improvement  in  the  construction  and  furniture  of 
prison  buildings,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  security,  the 
health,  the  order,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  inmates;  the 
abolishment  of  needless  rules  in  prison  government;  the  disuse 
of  punishments  and  practices  which  unnecessarily  subject  the 
convicts  to  a  sense  of  degradation;  religious  services  with 
Sunday-school  and  secular  instruction;  pastoral  labour  by 
chaplains;  prison  libraries;  the  Bible  and  religious  papers; 
rewards  to  influence  hope;  regular  labour,  and  a  knowledge 
of  trades;  kind  and  humane  treatment,  and  encouragement  and 
aid  to  the  reformed  when  discharged  from  prison.  This  is 
seeking  no  more  than  what  Christianity  is  required  to  do  for 
prisoners.  Nor  is  it  wresting  *'  the  sword"  which  was  divinely 
appointed  as  "  a  terror  to  evil  doers."  It  is  only  adopting  the 
principle  upon  which  God's  moral  government  is  administered; 
^^reformation  through  kindness"  Punishment  inflicted  for 
this  end  will  enable  a  transgressor  to  say  with  the  prophet, 
''Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  complain, — a  man  for  the 
punishment  of  his  sins?  Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and 
turn  again  to  the  Lord." 

Some  persons  regard  all  convicts  in  prison  as  beyond  hope; 
aa  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  intending  to  persist  in  a 
career  of  crime,  despite  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law, 
and  the  moral  influence  of  ifriends.  They  adopt  the  false  idea, 
too  much  encouraged  we  admit,  by  the  debasing  and  demoral- 
izing character  of  too  many  of  our  state  prisons,  that  a  man's 
infamy  is  sealed  for  ever  when  he  puts  on  the  prison  uniform ; 
that  he  can  never  recover  from  it.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  incorrigible  and  utterly  abandoned  men  in 
prison,  as  there  are  out  of  it;  men  who  scoff  at  all  reformatory 
efforts,  and  curse  those  who  seek  to  do  them  good.  But  even 
such  hardened  criminals,  while  left  in  the  stern  clutches  of  the 
law,  are  not  to  be  left  without  offers  of  mercy.  If  our  blessed 
Saviour  admitted  the  dying  thief  into  Paradise,  should  not 
prison  reform  societies  and  the  legal  keepers  of  prisons,  permit 
all  classes  of  felons  to  come  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  sub- 
duing and  reforming  agencies  of  Christianity?  The  statistical 
tables  show  that  about  one-half  of  the  thousands  of  convicts 
who  are  crowding  our  prisons,  are  under  thirty  years  of  age,  a 
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period  hardly  beyond  the  "wild  oats"  season.  And  then  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  their  oflFences.  Under  the  influence  of 
strong  drink,  the  temptations  of  pride  and  poverty,  ignorance 
of  the  criminal  nature  of  their  oflFences,  without  parental 
counsel  and  restraint,  or  other  mitigating  circumstances,  these 
youthful  oflFenders  have  committed  assaults,  or  obtained  money 
or  goods  by  false  pretences,  or  taken  property  that  did  not 
belong  to  them,  or  given  undue  liberty  to  their  youthful  pas- 
sions— the  most  of  them  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  their 
lives.  Some  of  them  have  respectable  relatives,  and  were 
accustomed  to  associate  with  respectable  church-going  people. 
Their  imprisonment  overwhelms  them  with  shame.  Their 
hearts  are  broken.  They  mourn  bitterly  over  their  folly  and 
liieir  transgression,  and  seek  some  friendly  sympathizing  one 
to  receive  their  pledge  to  amend  their  lives,  and  be  restored  to 
the  confidence  of  society.  Shall  such  be  left  in  the  solitary 
and  silent  cell  without  hearing  the  voice  of  sympathy,  and 
without  receiving  the  counsels  and  encouragement  of  religion? 
be  left  to  themselves  to  work  out  a  term  of  years,  undiminished 
in  any  degrei  by  that  good  conduct  which  distinguishes  them 
from  the  unrelenting  and  unreformed  veterans  in  crime  in 
adjoining  cells?  It  is  the  object  of  this  new  system  to  win  the 
prisoner  back  to  the  path  of  virtue.  It  is  not  a  hopeless  work. 
The  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Eush  of  Philadelphia,  before  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Political  Inquiries,  convened  at  the  house  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  1787,  in  speaking  of  the  eflfects  of  public 
punishment,  said,  "1  have  no  more  doubt  of  every  crime  having 
its  cure  in  moral  and  physical  influence,  than  I  have  of  the 
eflicacy  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  curing  the  intermittent  fever. 
The  only  difficulty  is,  to  find  out  the  proper  remedy  or 
remedies  for  particular  vices."  And  again,  in  the  same  essay, 
he  remarked,  "The  virtues  are  all  parts  of  a  circle.  Whatever 
is  humane,  is  wise — whatever  is  wise,  is  just — and  whatever 
is  wise,  just,  and  humane,  will  be  found  to  be  the  true  intei'est 
of  states,  whether  criminals  or  foreign  enemies  are  the  objects 
of  their  legislation." 

The  old  prison  system  in  use  fifty  years  ago,  which  was 
chargeable  with  being  a  school  of  vice,  because  of  the  promis- 
cuous intercourse  of  the  prisoners  without  respect  to  age,  sex, 
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or  criminality,  which  it  tolerated,  gave  way  under  the  com- 
bined assaults  of  the  Prison  Reform  Associiitions,  and  an 
aroused  public  sentiment,  the  fruit  thereof!  And  like  most 
reforms,  the  advance  went  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
Because  there  was  corruption  in  promiscuous  and  unregulated 
intercourse  of  the  prisoners,  the  theory  was  adopted  that  there 
should  be  no  intercourse  whatever.  Solitary  confinement  at 
hard  labour — prisoners  never  to  be  allowed  to  speak  or  be 
spoken  to;  silence,  eternal  silence,  as  the  only  security  against 
moral  contamination  and  mischief;  these  were  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  new  system  proposed  and^^stablished  at  that 
day.  Doubtless  it  was  a  reform,  a  great  reform  over  the  old 
system.  But  what  a  multitude,  numbered  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  of  human  hearts  have  been  for  ever  crushed 
and  driven,  in  the  unnatural  silence  of  perpetual  solitude,  to 
madness  and  despair  I 

At  first  there  was  a  disposition  to  adopt  the  separate  silent 
system,  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  system,  because  the  best, 
and  now  the  only  representative  institution  of  this  order  was 
located  in  Philadelphia.  The  new  prison  at  Trenton,  in  New 
Jersey,  which  superseded  the  old  one  at  Lamberton,  was,  after 
the  Pennsylvania  order,  placed  on  a  separate  silent  plan.  And 
so  was  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  and  others.  In  1840 
the  Inspectors  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison  began  to  doubt 
the  reformatory  power  of  this  system.  Its  physician,  Dr.  James 
B.  Coleman,  a  gentleman  of  ability  and  character,  still  re^idin^ 
in  Trenton,  assailed  the  solitary  plan  as  injurious  to  health  of 
body  and  mind.  He  persisted  in  this  opinion  for  several  years, 
writing  with  much  force  against  the  system,  as  tending  to 
produce  insanity  rather  than  reformation,  and  reporting  many 
and  increasing  cases  in  the  prison,  arguing  that  it  stood  in  the 
way  of  personal  reform  and  economical  labour.  In  1859,  the 
legislature,  perhaps  more  for  economical  reasons,  as  more 
rooms  were  needed,  than  for  its  eflFect  on  the  health  and  mind 
of  the  prisoners,  abandoned  that  system,  and  adopted  the  con- 
gregate one.  The  Rhode  Island  prison  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  warden.  Dr.  Cleaveland,  condemned  the  solitary  plan  as  a 
*'  slow  corroding  process,  carrying  its  subjects  to  the  derange- 
ment or  destruction  both  of  body  and  mind."     And  at  the 
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present  time,  the  separate  system  in  its  strictness  exists 
nowhere  in  the  United  States,  except  in  the  State  Prison 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  other  system,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  New 
York  system,  from  the  fact  that  its  original  and  best  repre- 
sentative institution  of  this  order  is  at  Auburn,  in  that  state, 
is  the  congregate  system.  It  adopts  the  separate  system  at 
night,  and  though  by  day  it  allows  the  prisoners  to  work 
together,  they  are  required  to  be  silent.  This  plan  requires 
more  rules  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  but  admits  more  of 
the  reformatory  agencies.  Of  course  each  of  these  systems  has 
its  advocates,  and  each  has  some  advantages  over  the  other. 
As  now  conducted,  under  the  present  administration  of  the 
criminal  law, in  the  states,  we  think  the  New  York  system  is 
altogether  preferable,  though  it  needs  modification,  chiefly 
however  in  its  administration.  The  commissioners.  Dr.  Wines 
and  Professor  Dwight,  whose  report  is  under  review,  do  not 
utterly  condemn  separate  imprisonment  as  worthless,  but,  as 
we  think,  with  much  judgment  and  nice  discrimination,  say  that 
"the  utility  of  the  separate  system  lies,  as  we  conceive,  not  in 
employing  it  as  a  complete  system  in  itself,  but  as  the  initial 
part  of  a  system,  which  beginning  in  a  species  of  confinement 
intensely  pend  in  its  character,  ends  in  a  form  of  restriction  so 
slightly  penal  that  it  is  but  one  remove  from  entire  freedom." 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  farther  how  these  gentle- 
men analyze  these  two  systems,  and  we  quote  again : 

"The  separate  and  silent  systems  have,  notwithstatiding 
their  diversity,  a  common  basis.  Isolation  and  labour  lie  at 
the  foundation.  .  .  In  one  the  isolation  is  effected  by  an  abso- 
lute bodily  separation  by  day  as  weU  as  by  night,  and  the 
labour  is  performed  in  the  cell  of  each  individual  convict.  In 
the  other,  the  labour  is  performed  in  common  workshops,  and 
the  isolation  at  night  is  secured  by  the  confinement^  of  the 
prisoners  in  separate  cells,  but  during  the  day  is  of  a  moral 
species,  being  effected  by  the  enforcement,  so  far  as  such  a 
thing  is  possible,  of  an  absolute  silence.  The  bodies  of  the 
prisoners  are  together,  but  their  souls  are  apart,  and  while 
there  is  a  masterly  society,  there  is  a  mental  solitude.  Such  is 
the  theory  upon  which  the  respective  eystesus  are  lounded^  but 
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in  neither  do  the  facta  ever  fully  correspond  to  the  ideal.  .  .  . 
Sociability  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  human  instincts,  and  the 
social  principles  and  relations  are  the  great  springs  of  improve- 
Hient.  It  is  by  these  that  the  heart  is  kindled  and  warmth 
and  energy  imparted  to  the  character.  Man  droops  and  pines 
in  solitude,  whether  that  solitude  be  created  by  a  physical  or 
moral  separation — ^by  walls  of  granite  or  a  wall  of  absolute  and 
eternal  silence.  No  sound  excites  him  like  the  voice  of  his 
fellow-man.  This  imparts  strength  to  dare,  to  do,  and  to  suf- 
fer :  and  these  three  words  express  the  sum  of  human  duty." 

The  Commissioners  declare  themselves  not  satisfied  with  the 
system  of  New  York  prisons,  as  it  now  exists,  but  say,  that  if 
it  is  to  be  retained,  it  should  be  reformed,  and  they  suggest: 
a  complete  separation  of  the  government  of  the  prisons  from 
party  politics;  permanence  in  the  executive  administration  by 
permanent  tenure  of  office;  a  higher  grade  of  qualifications  in 
the  officers;  authority  of  wardens  to  appoint  and  remove  the 
police  officers  of  the  prisons;  total  abolishment  of  the  contract 
system;  making  the  labour  of  convicts  not  only  to  support  the 
prisons,  but  to  use  it  so  as  to  aid  in  restoring  the  prisoners  to 
society,  with  a  knowledge  of  some  business  which  will  ensure 
a  livelihood;  greater  breadth  and  efficiency  given  to  both 
secular  and  religious  instruction;  introduction  of  a  system  of 
rewards  as  encouragement  to  good  conduct  and  industry,  so 
that  the  principle  of  hope  shall  act  with  greater  vigour  than 
that  of  fear;  and  making  the  reformation  the  real,  as  it  is 
admitted  to  be,  the  proper  object  of  the  discipline.  But  they 
prefer  to  see  it  replaced  with  a  better  one,  and  would  adopt 
the  Irish  system  as  the  best  model  known,  it  having  stood  the 
test  of  experience,  in  yielding  the  most  abundant  and  beet 
fruits.    In  defining  this  system  they  say: 

"It  is,  in  one  word,  an  adult  reformatory,  where  the  object 
is  to  teach  and  train  the  prisoner  in  such  a  manner  that  on 
his  discharge  he  may  be  able  to  resist  temptation,  and  inclined 
to  lead  an  upright,  worthy  life.  Reformation,  in  other  words, 
is  made  the  actual  as  well  as  the  declared  object.  This  is  done 
by  placing  the  prisoner's  fate,  as  £eu:  as  possible,  in  his  own 
hands,  by  enabling  him  through  industry  and  good  conduct  to 
raise  himself,  step  by  step,  to  a  position  of  less  restraint;  while 
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idleness  and  bad  condact;  on  the  other  hand,  keep  him  in  a 
state  of  coercion  and  restraint.  There  are  four  distinct  stages 
in  the  prisoner's  progress  under  this  system — the  first,  intensely 
penal;  the  second,  less  so;  the  third,  but  slightly  penal;  and 
the  fourth,  losing  the  penal  aspect  entirely,  except  being  sub- 
ject to  police  supervision." 

Here,  it  is  said,  the  advocates  of  the  separate  and  congregate 
systems  of  imprisonment  may  meet  on  common  ground.  It 
is  a  system,  based  upon  the  principles  of  this  Irish  system,  that 
these  Commissioners  recommend,  to  be  put  in  force  cautiously 
and  gradually,  and  to  be  developed  as  experience  and  public 
sentiment  would  sanction. 

But  it  is  said  with  great  force,  that  the  state  has  not  done 
its  whole  duty  when  it  has  punished  the  prisoner,  nor  when  it 
has  reformed  him;  that  unless  after  his  discharge,  he  is  sup- 
plied with  work  or  means  of  support,  he  will  relapse  into  the 
clutches  of  his  old  associates;  and  that  this  provision  for  him 
should  be  made  by  the  state,  and  not  be  left,  as  now,  in  some 
cases,  to  be  made  by  voluntary  Reform  Associations.     There  is 
no  good  reason  why  this  provision  should  not  be  engrafted  on 
the  prison  system  of  every  state.     It  is  done  in  Ireland,  where 
there  is  a  legal  agent  to  look  after  such  cases,  and  where  there 
are  two  refuges,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Protestant,  to 
receive  such  discharged  prisoners,  when  first  discharged.     In 
France  this  special  work  is  done  by  the  Association  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  is  cherished  as  its  noblest  field  of  labour. 
In  Bavaria  there  is  an  extensive  national  organization  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  governor  gives  six  weeks  notice  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  prisoner,  with  a  full  account  of  his  character. 
In  the 'United  States,  Massachusetts,  which  seems  always  to 
be  in  the  advance,  is  the  only  state,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
which  has  made  provision  by  law  for  such  assistance,  which  is 
rendered  through  a  state  agent,  and  two  voluntary  female 
refuges. 

To  Massachusetts  is  accorded  the  most  complete  system  of 
prisons  and  reformatories,  of  all  the  states  visited.  She  has 
one  state  prison,  at  Charlestown,  it  is  called  the  banner  prison, 
a  jail  in  each  county  for  temporary  detention,  a  house  of  cor- 
rection in  each  county,  four  houses  of  industry,  three  state 
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reform  schools,  six  female  refuges,  a  state  agency  for  aiding 
discharged  male  prisoners,  truant  schools*,  and  gusurd-houses  or 
lock-ups.  Other  states  are  following  closely  after  her,  and  are 
fast  multiplying  their  reformatories. 

As  preventive  of  crime,  two  institutions  are  demanded  for 
children:  1st.  Pvhlic  nurseries  for  children  from  two  to  five 
years  of  age,  of  pauper  parents,  that  they  may  be  gathered 
from  the  street,  where  a  majority  of  criminals  originally  come 
from.  2d.  Industrial  schools  for  truant,  ragged  children, 
whose  parents  abandon  them  through  vice  or  indifference.  A 
few  such  have  been  established.  And  we  understand  the 
Commissioners  in  their  report  to  advocate  wjoking  the  education 
of  all  children  compidsori/ — ^holding  that  it  is  better  to  force 
education  upon  the  people,  than  to  force  them  into  prisons  to 
expiate  crimes  occasioned  by  neglect  or  ignorance.  Next  in 
the  ascending  step  is  the  Juvenile  Reformatory ^  which  is  indis^ 
pensable,  and  is  being  introduced  into  the  several  states.  In 
connection  with  this,  it  is  asked  that  the  principle  of  holding 
the  parent  responsible  for  the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  his 
child  till  he  arrives  at  years  of  discretion,  and  that  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  child  when  at  the  reformatory,  be  paid  by 
the  parent,  should  be  introduced  and  adopted  here,  as  it  is  in 
Ireland,  where  it  is  said  to  work  well.  There  it  has  been 
adopted  for  about  two  years;  and  within  that  time  $1500  have 
been  recovered  from  parents  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  limitation  of  this  principle  to  the  age  prior  to  the  age  of 
discretion,  removes  what  otherwise  would  be  good  ground  of 
objection  to  it.  But  how  such  a  law  can  be  enforced  by  a 
pecuniary  exaction,  in  cases  where  the  parent  is  irresponsible, 
we  do  not  perceive.  And  it  is  generally  where  the  parents 
are  very  poor,  that  such  cases  arise. 

County  jaUs,  which  come  next  in  order,  are  the  most  defec- 
tive of  all  our  penal  institutions.  They  are,  as  at  present 
maintained  in  almost  every  state,  schools  of  vice,  of  the  worst 
form.  They  retain  the  objectionable  features  of  the  old  state 
prison  system.  There  is  neither  separation  nor  silence.  Touth 
and  aged  persons  of  both  sexes,  without  classification,  are 
thrown  more  or  less  together,  without  employment  at  labour, 
and  without  reforming  agencies.    The  cells  are  often  insecure 
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tmliealthy,  dark,  and  dirty.  Some  persons  are  detained  in 
them  to  await  trial;  some  are  sentenced  by  justices  for  small 
offences;  some  are  sentenced  by  the  higher  courts  for  felonies, 
and  some  are  detained  as  witnesses.  There  is  but  little  dis- 
crimination in  the  mode  of  treating  them.  Their  penal 
character  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  they  should  be 
made  places  for  detention  only.  This  will  involve  the  neces- 
sity of  prisons  intermediate  between  county  jails  and  prisons 
proper,  called  in  Canada  central  prisons,  and  in  Massachusetts 
haiises  of  correction,  and  which  the  Commissioners  would  call 
district  prisons.  They  should  be  eminently  reformatory. 
Jails  cannot  be  so.  Prisons  for  women  should  always  be 
separate  from  those  for  men. 

Touching  the  general  administration  of  prisons,  there  is  a 
felt  want  of  a  Bureau,  or  a  central  authority  in  each  state, 
having  general  powers  of  control  and  direction  over  all  the 
departments  of  the  preventive,  reformatory,  and  punitive  insti- 
tutions, "under  which  the  nursery  of  the  infant,  the  school  of 
the  juvenile,  the  jail  of  the  adult,  the  local  penitentiary,  and 
ihe  state  prison,  can  be  moulded  into  one  harmonious  and 
effective  system,"  the  whole  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and 
aiming  at  the  same  objects. 

This  report  contains  an  important  chapter  on  Prison  Pre- 
mises  and  Buildings.  We  are  pleased  to  see  in  it  an  expres- 
sion of  opposition  to  a  disposition,  increasing  of  late  years,  to 
lavish  expenditure  in  material  and  ornamentation  in  erecting 
prisons,  claiming  that  they  should  be  decent,  substantial,  and 
tasteful,  but  holding  that  a  stately  and  imposing  exterior  tends 
to  give  dignity  to  crime.  A  general  defect,  universal  in  all 
prisons,  is  that  "ihe  cells  are  too  small  for  sanitary  or  moral 
purposes,"  giving  no  additional  security,  being  at  war  with 
cleanliness,  and  proving  a  perpetual  hindrance  to  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  welfare  of  the  inmates.  So,  too,  the  win- 
dows, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  too  small.  They  should 
be  large  and  secured  by  iron  bars.  The  deficiency  of  sun-light 
contributes  to  the  ill-health  of  prisoners,  just  as  plants  are 
injured  when  kept  in  dark  cellars.  They  also  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  pure  air.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  Massa- 
chusetts   prison   stands  without  a  peer  on  this  continent. 
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Another  excellent  suggestion  is,  that  if  prisons  were  of  less 
dimensions,  they  would  facilitate  the  classification  of  convicts 
in  prisons,  which  is  very  desirable.  There  should  be  "  sepa- 
rate prisons  for  females — separate  prisons  for  the  young — 
separate  prisons  for  difiierent  occupations,  and  separate  prisons 
for  the  worst  class  of  offenders." 

Undoubtedly  much  of  the  success  of  attempted  reform  will 
depend  on  prison  officers,  who  are  trusted  to  carry  out  pre- 
scribed regulations.  It  is  truly  said,  "  Few  men  have  greater 
temptations  to  fraud.  Few  men  are  more  open  to  the  assaults 
of  bribery.  Few  men  have  greater  trials  of  temper.  Few 
become  abusive  arid  injurious  with  greater  impunity."  With 
few  exceptions  the  higher  officers  who  have  the  management  of 
our  prisons,  are  sadly  disqualified  for  the  varied  and  singularly 
difficult  duties  of  their  position.  Unless  the  chief  executive 
officer  be  a  man  of  strict  sobriety,  of  mild  temper,  gentle  man- 
ners, benevolent  feelings,  energy,  enthusiasm  for  his  work, 
high  moral  principle,  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  vari- 
ous aspects,  sterling  hon«sty,  and  be  duly  impressed  with  reli- 
gious principles,  he  will  not  be  able  to  discharge  his  solemn 
official  obligations  in  a  manner  that  will  commend  him  to  the 
prisoners  whose  reformation  is,  in  great  measure,  in  his  hands, 
or  to  the  benevolent  reformers  of  prisons  who  watch  without. 
While  the  tenure  of  the  office  is  short,  and  as  fickle  as  politics, 
and  the  office  is  a  reward  for  political  services,  and  the  salary 
is  too  small  to  support  a  man  of  high  qualifications,  these  import- 
ant institutions  will  be  shamefully  neglected  and  mismanaged. 

We  hail  the  progress  of  reform  in  the  rules  of  Discipline 
with  unfeigned  joy.  The  chapter  of  the  report  on  this  subject 
is  one  of  thrilling  interest,  and  unanswerable  argument.  Let 
it  be  made  known,  to  the  honour  of  our  blessed  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  is  a  religion  of  love,  that  in  the  discipline  of 
prisons,  "  the  law  of  force  is  giving  way  to  the  law  of  love." 
The  best  prison  officers  in  this  country,  those  who  have  been 
most  successful,  and  the  longest  time  in  office,  and  who  are 
imbued  with  a  noble  Christian  spirit,  and  whose  opinions  are 
most  worthy  of  regard,  agree  that  the  humane  system  is  the 
most  effective  in  securing  good  discipline.  We  can  only  extract 
.from  the  report  a  few  brief  sentences  from  the  testimony. 
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Mr.  Haynes  of  Massachusetts  says,  "Kindness  is  the  princi- 
pal means  of  discipline  emplcfyed  here.  It  is  believed  that  this 
renders  the  prisoners  more  confiding  and  obedient,  and  that  it 
is  better  adapted  than  a  more  strictly  coercive  discipline,  to 
promote  their  reformation.  I  have  never  known  an  instance 
where  I  thought  that  a  man  would  be  made  better  by  the 
infliction  of  blows,  nor  have  I  ever  yet,  as  I  think,  met  the 
person,  however  low  and  degraded,  however  hardened  and 
steeped  in  crime,  who  had  not  a  spot  in  his  heart  that  could 
be  touched  by  kindness." 

Mr.  Cordier  of  Wisconsin  says,  "  Every  convict  in  this 
prison  is  treated  like  a  human  being,  and  not  as  an  outcast 

from  society We  find  that  kindness  thus  employed 

always  has  the  most  salutary  effect." 

Mr.  Miller,  late  warden  of  the  Missouri  State  Penitentiary, 
says,  "  Kindness  is  the  great  central  idea  in  a  true  theory  of 
prison  discipline;  kindness  in  tone,  look,  and  utterance,  as 
opposed  to  a  coarse,  rude,  and  stem  manner  of  treatment. 
Kindness  is  a  means  of  discipline  which  I  have  always  found 
effective In  many  instances,  when  different  kinds  of  pun- 
ishment had  foiled  to  make  any  lasting  impression,  I  have 
known  kindness  to  work  a  thorough  revolution  in  the  man. 
Indeed  its  effect  is  never  lost." 

We  remember  an  anecdote  related  of  Mr.  Pillsbury,  formerly 
warden  in  the  State  Prison  of  Connecticut,  and  a  giant  prisoner, 
who  had  betrayed  the  kindness  and  confidence  of  his  keeper, 
who  had  done  everything  he  could  to  make  him  happy.  After 
reasoning  kindly  with  him,  he  said,  when  about  to  lock  him  in 
a  cell,  "  And  yet  I  cannot  bear,  to  lock  you  up.  If  I  had  the 
least  sign  that  you  cared  for  me" — ^The  man  burst  into  tears. 
"Sir,"  said  he,  "I  have  been  a  very  devil  these  seventeen 
years;  but  you  treat  me  like  a  man."  "Come,  let  us  go 
back,"  said  the  warden.  The  convict  had  free  range  of  the 
prison  as  before:  and  from  this  hour  he  began  to  open  his 
heart  to  the  warden,  and  cheerfcdly  fulfilled  his  whole  term  of 
imprisonment. 

The  policy  of  giving  rewards  in  order  to  excite  hope  in  the 
prisoner — ^an  element  of  great  power  in  the  Irish  system,  and  one 
used  with  great  success  by  Captain  Mochonochie  on  Norfolk 
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God,  we  do  still  receive  the  same  as  the  confession  of  our  faith; 
and  also  adhere  to  the  plan  of  worship,  government,  and  disci- 
pline, contained  in  the  Westminster  Directory,  strictly  enjoin- 
ing it  on  all  our  ministers  and  probationers  for  the  ministry, 
that  they  preach  and  teach  according  to  the  form  of  sound 
words  in  the  said  Confession  and  Catechisms,  and  avoid  and 
oppose  all  errors  contrary  thereto." 

"VI.  That  no  Presbytery  license  or  ordain  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  any  candidate,  until  he  give  them  competent 
satisfaction  as  to  his  learning,  and  experimental  acquaintance 
with  religion,  and  skill  in  divinity  and  cases  of  conscience;  and 
declare  his  acceptance  of  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
Catechisms  as  the  confession  of  his  faith,  and  promise  subjec- 
tion to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  in  the  West- 
minster Directory." 

In  1788,  when  the  present  constitution  was  adopted,  the 
same  ground  was  taken.  The  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms were  declared  to  be  the  confession  of  the  faith  of  the 
church,  and  pronounced  unalterable,  except  at  the  suggestion 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries.  From  that  time  to  the  dis- 
ruption in  1837,  all  the  prosecutions  for  false  doctrines  were 
made  and  sustained  by  those  now  constituting  the  Old-school. 
Those  prosecutions  were  not  made  against  mere  explanations; 
nor  against  denials  of  particular  propositions  contained  in  the 
Confession,  unessential  to  the  system  of  doctrine  therein  taught. 
They  were  made  against  what  the  Old-school  regarded  as 
errors  involving  a  rejection  of  the  system;  errors  touching  our 
relation  to  Adam;  to  original  sin;  to  efficacious  grace;  regene- 
ration; the  satisfaction  of  Christ;  justification;  predestination 
and  election.  The  Old-school  church  stands  out  before  the 
world  as  a  body  pledged  to  maintain,  on  the  part  of  its  ministry, 
a  strict  adoption  of  the  Reformed  system  of  doctrine  in  its 
integrity.  This  is  its  character.  This  it  cannot  renounce 
without  being  false  to  its  professions  and  engagements;  with- 
out condemning  all  its  past  history ;  and,  as  we  said  in  our 
July  number,  and  say  again  with  all  seriousness,  without  for- 
feiting all  moral  right  to  its  property  and  endowments.  This, 
therefore,  cannot  be  done.  It  is  this  which  three-fourths  of 
our  Presbyteries,  so  far  as  reported,  have  declared  must  not  be 
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''consists  wholly  in  their  own  voluntary  act."  The  uniform 
tenor  of  Dr.  Taylor's  discourse  is  said  by  the  Christian  Spec- 
tator, 1829,  p.  347,  to  be,  "The  agent  is  guilty  for  acting  con- 
trary to  the  demands  of  known  duty." 

2.  A  second  inference  from  these  premises  is,  that  there  can 
be  no  original,  or  hereditary  sin,  no  sin  derived  by  descent  from 
our  first  parent.     Pelagius  said,  as  all  sin  in  us  is  something 
done  by  ourselves,  it  follows,  ut  sine  virtute,  ita  sine  vitio  pro- 
creamur,  atque  ante  actionem  proprise  voluntatis  id  solum  in 
homine  est,  quod  Deus  condidit.     So  Julian  argued,  Tu  autem 
concedis  nihil  fuisse  in  parvulis  proprise  voluntatis;  non  ego, 
Bed  ratio  concludit  nihil  igitur  in  eis  esse  peccati.     Dr.  Taylor 
in  hia  Condo  says,  by  mankind   being  depraved  by  nature, 
"I  do  not.mean  that  their  nature  itself  is  sinful,  nor  that  their 
nature  is  the  physical  or  efficient  cause  of  their  sinning;  but 
I  mean  that  their  nature  is  the  occasion  of  their  sinning;  that 
such  is  their  nature,  that  in  all  the  appropriate  circumstances 
of  their  being,  they  will,  and  only  sin."    In  the  Christian 
Spectator,  1829,  for  June,  we  find  such  statements  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  moral  being  "  can  be  regarded  only  in  two  points 
of  view — ^the  substance  of  the  soul  with  its  essential  attributes 
on  the  one  hand,  and  its  actions  on  the  other.     If  there  is  sin 
in  the  mind  previous  to  and  independent  of  those  actions,  the 
substance  of  the  soul  itself  must  be  sinful."  P.  347.      "By 
a  moral  nature  we  mean  the  power  of  choosing  and  refusing, 
in  view  of  motives,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong." 
"  In  accounting  for  this  abuse  (of  our  moral  nature),  we  are 
not  to  say  that  a  man's  nature  is  itself  sinful;  for  no  man,  we 
think,  can  say  this  at  the  present  day,  without  charging  his 
sinful  nature  directly  upon  Gt)d,  as  its  author."  P.  349.     It  is 
vain,  says  the  Spectator,  to  appeal  to  the  laws  of  propagation, 
for  God  established  those  laws.     "Every  soul,  then,  which 
becomes  united  to  a  human  body,  has  either  existed  from  eter- 
nity, or  has  been  brought  into  existence  by  Gk)d.     And  every 
thing  pertaining  to  such  a  soul,  which  is  not  its  own  act,  must 
of  necessity  result  from  the  act  of  Gt)d."  P.  348.     When  Mr. 
Harvey,  says  the  reviewer,  in  order  to  account  for  the  univer- 
sality of  sin,  "  talks  of  'a  native  depravity,'  which  *  was  volun- 
tary in  the  transgression  of  Adam,  who  acted  as  the  represen- 
VOL.  XL. — NO.  I,      *  9 
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tative  of  his  race/  he  carries  us  back,  at  once,  to  the  most 
revolting  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation."  P.  352. 
In  page  373,  he  examines  Mr.  Harvey's  arguments  for  original 
sin.  1.  "  Infants  die.  The  an^er  has  been  given  a  thousand 
times,  brutes  also  die.  But  Mr.  Harvey  replies,  'animals  are 
not  the  subjects  of  the  moral  government  of  God.'  Neither  are 
infemts  previous  to  moral  agency,  for  what  has  moral  govern- 
ment to  do  with  those  who  are  not  moral  agents."  •  •  .  ''Ani- 
mals, and  infemts  previous  to  moral  agency,  do  therefore  stand 
on  precisely  l^e  same  ground  in  reference  to  this  subject."  2.  A 
second  argument,  "Why  are  infants  baptized  ?  Because  God 
has  permitted  believing  parents  to  put  upon  l^eir  o£bpring 
'the  seal  and  token  of  the  covenant.'  This  seal  is  the  pledge 
and  assurance  that  of  those  to  whom  it  is  applied  God  will 
raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.  But  is  there  no  significance 
in  the  use  of  the  purifying  element  of  water  in  this  ordinance? 
Certainly.  It  indicates  that  l^e  being  to  whom  it  is  applied 
will  need  the  purifying  influences  x)f  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  the 
earliest  moment  that  such  influences  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  can  take  effect."'*'  Far  as  the  Bomish  church  has  departed 
from  Augustinianism,  its  symbols  pronounce  this  view  of  bap- 
tism a  solemn  mockery.  They  condemn  all  those  who  say  that 
infants  are  not  baptized  for  l^e  remission  of  their  own  sin, 
peocatum  unicuiqite  j/ropriurrh.  All  Christian  churches  hold 
that  in&nts  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  need  the  application  of 
the  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ  for  the  removal  of  guilt  and  pol- 
lution. Dr.  Taylor's  views  on  liis  subject,  therefore,  are  not 
only  in  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Beformed  churches,  but 

*  SoTeral  jeurs  before  the  deUreiy  of  Dr.  Tajlor^e  ■ermoa  on  tlie  Nature  of 
Sin,  the  writer  of  thia  artiole,  then  just  oat  of  the  Seminary,  spent  a  few  days 
in  his  funUy,  and  foond  him  one  of  the  moat  frank,  cordial,  and  delightfol 
men,  whom,  in  a  long  life,  he  has  OTer  met  It  was  the  Doctor's  habit,  it 
wonld  seem,  to  talk  freely  of  his  opinions,  eren  to  the  yonng.  At  any  rate, 
he  condescended  to  expound  his  Tiews  to  the  writer,  as  to  the  freedom  of 
infants  from  goUt  and  moral  poUation.  In  answer  to  the  question.  What  he 
made  of  infant  baptism  7  he  playfiilly  snapped  his  fingers,  and  said,  <*  There 
yon'TC  got  me.  I  hadn't  got  an  answer  to  that  yet;  bni  Fll  get  one  before 
long."  The  answer  giyen  in  the  text  is  donbUess  the  one  foond.  Those  who 
were  most  earnest  in  their  protest  against  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine,  retained, 
uniTcrsally,  we  belieTe,  the  highest  regard  for  him  personally. 
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of  the  whole  Oiristian  world;  that  is,  of  all  the  organized,  his- 
torical churches  of  Christendom.  3.  A  third  argument  for  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  was  drawn  from  the  acknowledged  fact 
that  iniiBUits  need  redemption.  All  of  the  human  family  who  are 
sa^^ed,  are  saved.through  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In&nts,  therefore,  must 
be  in  a  state  of  guilt  and  moral  corruption.  This  argument  is 
thus  met  by  New  Haven  divines:  "  By  salvation,  in  reference 
to  those  who  are  not  moral  agents,  is  meant  deliverance  from 
the  future  existence  and  consequent  punishment  of  sin,  and  a 
title  to  eternal  life." 

These  citations  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  They  prove 
decisively  that  the  New  Haven  theology  involves  the  denial  of 
original  sin,  as  that  doctrine  has  been  held  by  the  whole 
Christian  world.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Taylor  admits  that  men 
are  depraved  by  nature;  that  is,  that  such  is  their  nature  that 
they  will  certainly  sin.  But  this  was  admitted  by  Pelagius, 
except  in  a  case  here  and  there  among  millions.  What  is 
meant  by  this  depravity  by  nature  we  are  clearly  taught.  "A 
child  enters  the  world,"  says  the  Spectator,  "with  a  variety  of 
sppeiites  and  desires,  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
neither  sinful  nor  holy.  Committed  in  a  state  of  utter  help- 
lessness to  the  assiduity  of  parental  fondness,  it  commences  its 
existence,  the  object  of  unceasing  care,  watchfulness,  and  con- 
cession, to  those  around  it.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is, 
that  the  natural  appetites  are  first  developed;  and  each 
advandng  month  brings  them  new  objects  of  gratification. 
The  obvious  consequence  is,  that  self-indulgence  becomes  the 
master  principle  in  the  soul  of  every  child,  long  before  it  can 
understand  that  this  self-indulgence  will  ever  interfere  with 
the  rights,  or  entrench  on  the  happiness  of  others.  Thus  by 
repetition  is  the  force  of  constitutional  propensities  accumulat- 
ing a  bias  towards  self-gratification,  which  becomes  incredibly 
strong  before  a  knowledge  of  duty,  or  a  sense  of  right  or  wrong, 
can  possibly  have  entered  the  mind.  That  moment,  the  com- 
mencement of  moral  agency,  at  length  arrives.  Does  the  child 
now  come  in  a  state  of  perfect  neutrality,  to  the  question, 
whether  it  will  obey  or  disobey  the  command  which  cuts  it  off 
from  some  favourite  gratification?    If  the  temptation  presented 
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to  constitutional  propensities,  could  be  so  strong  in  the  case  of 
Adam,  as  to  overpower  the  force  of  established  habits  of  virtue 
in  the  maturity  of  his  reason,  how  absolute  is  the  certainty  that 
every  child  will  yield  to  the  urgency  of  those  propensities,  under 
the  redoubled  impulse  of  long-cherished  self-gratification,  and 
in  the  dawn  of  intellectual  existence?"  Christian  Spectator, 
1829,  p.  366,  367.  The  child,  according  to  this,  comes  into 
the  world,  as  Pelagius  said,  sine  virtute  et  sine  vitio.  As  he 
certainly  stumbles  in  walking,  and  errs  in  reason,  so  also  he 
certainly  fails  in  the  exercise  of  his  moral  agency.  This  is  the 
probation  for  eternity  on  which  the  Heavenly  Father  places 
his  infant  children !  It  is  not  our  business,  however,  to  discuss 
these  points.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  doctrine  above 
stated  was  condemned  in  oecumenical  councils,  and  has  remained 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  church  universal  from  that  day 
to  this. 

The  New  Haven  divines  are  also  willing  to  admit  what  they 
say  may  be  called,  although  improperly,  "a  sinful  bias,"  or 
propensity  to  sin  in  infants.  This  propensity  to  self-indulgence 
is  called  sinful,  not  in  itself,  but  because  it  leads  to  sin. 
*' There  are  those  who,"  say  these  divines,  "on  the  ground  of 
this  certainty  alone,  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  human  nature 
as  itself  sinfol.  By  the  term  'sinful,'  they  do  not  mean  deserv- 
ing of  punishment,  but  certainly  resulting  in  sin.  And  we 
believe  that  multitudes  who  imagine  themselves  to  mean  more 
than  this,  will  find  on  examining  closely,  that  this  is  the  whole 
amount  of  their  real  and  practical  faith."  P.  375.  "  Those  who 
femcy  themselves  to  believe  in  its  existence,  are,  in  our  opinion, 
either  misled  by  ambiguous  language,  or  deluded  precisely  as 
Hume,  Berkeley,  and  Edwards  were  in  their  speculations.  The 
testimony  of  their  consciences,  their  habits  of  prayer,  and  their 
modes  of  striving  against  sin,  will  furnish  a  complete  demon- 
stration, we  think,  that  they  truly  and  practically  believe 
'there  is  no  sin  except  such  as  consists  in  a  man's  own  volun- 
tary acts.'  As  to  the  figurative  use  of  the  terms  'sin,'  'sinful/ 
and  'guilty,'  &c.,  to  denote  certainty  of  sin,  and  not  'desert  of 
punishment,'  we  think  it  unhappy  in  a  high  degree."  P.  376. 
All  the  Romish,  all  the  Lutheran,  all  the  Reformed,  all  the 
Wesleyans  or  Evangelical  Arminian  symbols,  teach  that  since 
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the  flail  all  men  are  bom  with  sin,  nascantur  cum  peccato;  that 
innate,  hereditary  corruption  is  truly  sin.  The  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, for  example,  says,  "Hie  vitium  originis  vere  sit  pecca- 
tom,  damnans  et  afferens  nunc  quoque  mortem  his,  qui  non 
jrenascantur  per  Baptismum  et  Sanctum  Spiritum."  The  Form 
of  Concord  says  that  this  hcereditarum  morbum  is  to  be 
r^arded  "pro  horibili  peccato."  This  is  precisely  what  the 
Pelagians,  the  extreme  Bemonstrants,  and  the  New  Haven 
theology,  denies.  The  denial  and  affirmation  of  the  same 
thing  cannot  be  regarded  as  different  forms  of  one  and  the 
same  truth.  It  is  not  enough  to  save  the  universal  church 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  to  admit  the  existence  of  "a  sinful 
bias"  or  propensity.  This  was  admitted  by  those  who  regarded 
themselves,  and  were  regarded  by  the  church  universal,  as 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Thus  the  Eemonstrant 
theologian,  Limborch,  (Theol.  Christ  i.ii.  4,  1,)  says,  "Indi- 
natio  ilia  (ad  peccandum)  prpprie  dictum  peccatum  non  est,  aut 
peccati  habitus  ab  Adamo  in  illos  propagatus,  sed  naturalis 
tantum  inclinatio  habendi  id,  quod  cami  gratum  est." 

We  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  it  can  be  denied  that  the  New 
Haven  theology  rejects  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  as  it  enters 
into  the  faith  of  the  whole  Christian  church.  "^^ 

*  As  long  tinoe  as  1828,  Dr.  Beecher  distinotly  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
principle  that  all  sin  consists  in  Tolontary  action,  inyoWed  a  rejection  of  the 
Beformed  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  the  Spirit  of  the  PUgrimt  for  that  year 
he  writes :  **The  Reformers  with  one  accord  tanght  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was 
imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  aod  that  a  corrapt  nature  descends  from  him  to 
eTcrj  one  of  his  posterity,  in  consequence  of  which  infants  are  unholy,  unfit 
for  heaTen,  and  justly  exposed  to  future  punishment"  **  Our  Puritan  fathers 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  as  consisting  in  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  in  a  hereditary  deprarity;  and  this  continued  to  be  the 
recelTed  doctrine  of  the  churches  of  New  England,  until  after  the  time  of 
Edwards.  He  adopted  the  riews  of  the  Reformers  on  the  subject  of  original 
nn  and  a  depraved  nature  transmitted  by  descent  But  after  him  this  mode 
of  stating  the  subject  was  gradually  changed  until  long  since,  the  prevailing 
doctrine  in  New  England  is,  that  men  are  not  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  that  deprarity 
is  not  of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  nor  an  inherent  physical  quality,  but  is 
wholly  Toluntary,  and  consists  in  a  transgression  of  the  law  in  such  circum- 
stances as  constitute  responsibility  and  desert  of  punishment"  None  of  the 
Reformers  and  no  ChrisUan  church  oyer  held  that  '*  depravity  was  of  the  snb- 
■tance  of  the  soul."  But  Dr.  Beecher  assumed  with  Dr.  Taylor  that  there  is 
nothing  «*in  the  soul  but  its  essence  and  its  acts;"  and  therefore  if  depraritj 
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3.  A  third  inference  which  Pelagians  drew  from  their 
Tiews  of  free  agency,  is  that  God  of  necessity  limits  himself  m 
the  creation  of  free  agents.  They  are  from  thdr  natore 
beyond  his  absolute  control.  If  free  a^ncy  involves  the 
ability  to  choose  and  act  contrary  to  any  amount  of  influence 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  free  agents,  without 
destroying  their  freedom,  then  God  cannot  control  them.  He 
cannot  prevent  sin^  or  the  present  amount  of  sin,  in  a  moral 
iystem.  Neither  can  he  convert  whom  he  pleases.  He  can 
persuade  and  argue ;  but  man  may,  and  multitudes  do,  resist 
his  utmost  eflforts  to  bring  them  to  repentance.  These  in--' 
ferences  the  New  Haven  divines  adopt  and  avow.  "Moral 
agency,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "implies  free  agency — the  power  ot 
choice — the  power  to  choose  morally  wrong  as  well  as  morally 
right,  under  every  possible  influence  to  prevent  such  an  action." 
LecL  vol.  i.  p.  307-  "Moral  beings,  under  this  best  moral 
System,  must  have  power  to  sin,  in  despite  of  aU  that  God  can 
do  under  this  system  to  prevent  tbem;  and  to  suppose  that 
they  should  do  what  they  under  this  system,  viz.,  sin,  and  thai 
God  should  prevent  their  sinning,  is  a  contradiction  and  an  im- 
possibility. It  may  be  true  that  such  beings  in  this  respect, 
will  do  what  they  can  do— that  is,  will  sin — ^when  of  course  it 
would  be  impossible  that  God,  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  should  prevent  their  sinning  without  destroying  their 
moral  agency."  Vol.  i.  p.  321,  322.  In  his  sermon  on 
sin,  he  says:  '*The  error  lies  in  the  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, that  God  could  have  adopted  a  moral  system,  and 
prevented  all  sin,  or  at  least  the  present  degree  of  sin.'* 
Again,  "Would  not  a  benevolent  God,  had  it  been  possible  to 
him  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  secured  the  existence  of 
universal  holiness  in  his  moral  kingdom?"  Again,  "Who 
does  most  reverence  to  God,  he  who  supposes  that  Gt)d  would 
have  prevented  all  sin  in  his  moral  universe,  but  could  not;  or 
he  who  affirms  that  he  could-  have  prevented  it,  but  would 
not?"    The  doctrine  held  by  all  Christendom,  that  God  cmi 

WIS  sot  an  act,  it  nragt  be  of  the  substance  of  the  sonl.  This  is  interpreting 
the  doctrines  of  others  by  one's  own  phUosophy.  If  the  above  principle  be 
oorreot,  there  is  no  difference  between  a  good  man  and  a  bad  man,  bat  in  tb^ 
aete;  and  there  is  no  snob  tiling  as  a  eharaoter. 
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effectually  control  free  agents,  without  destroying  their  nature, 
is  regarded  by  the  New  Haven  divines  as  a  most  dangerous 
error.    Spect  1832,  p.  482. 

God  according  to  their  theory  prevents  all  the  sin  he  can; 
iie  brings  all  the  influence  he  can  to  secure  the  conversion  of 
every  man.  Jf  he  fails,  it  is  because  men  effectually  resist 
his  utmost  exertions  for  their  salvation  consistent  with  their 
free  agency.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  giving 
our  inferences  from  Dr.  Taylor's  principles;  but  simply  stating 
the  inferences  which  he  and  his  associates  draw  for  themselvea 
and  present  as  Christian  doctrine. 

Of  course  it  also  follows  from  this  theory  of  free  agency 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "effectual  calling"  in  the 
Augustinian  sense  of  those  words.  By  effectual  calling  is 
meant  such  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
soul  of  a  sinner  as  effectually,  or  inevitably,  secures  its  regen- 
eration and  conversion  unto  God.  It  is,  as  all  Augustinians 
maintain,  from  its  nature  "irresistible,"  although  its  effect  is 
not  to  coerce  but  to  render  the  sinner  willing  in  the  day  of 
God's  power.  The  New  Haven  divines  explicitly  deny  this, 
BiBgeneration  is  defined  to  be,  not  an  act  of  God,  but  an  act  of 
the  sinner  himself.  It  is  the  act  of  choosing  God  as  a  por- 
tion, or  source  of  happiness.  But  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  system,  repeated  over  and  over,  is  that  a  free  agent  can 
and  may  act  contrary  to  any  amount  of  influence  which  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  short  of  destroying  his  freedom. 
He  can,  therefore,  and  multitudes  do,  effectually  resist  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  secure  their  salvation. 
"In  all  cases,"  it  is  said,  "it  (ihe  grace  of  God)  may  be  re- 
sisted by  man  as  a  free  moral  agent,  and  it  never  becomes 
efiectual  to  salvation  until  it  is  imresisted."  "  God  offers  the 
same  necesary  conditions  of  acceptance  to  all  men;  desires  from 
the  heart  that  all  men,  as  free  agents,  would  comply  with  them 
and  live;  brings  no  positive  influence  upon  any  mind  against 
compliance;  but,  on  the  contrary,  brings  all  those  kinds,  and  all 
that  degree  of  influence  in  favour  of  it  upon  each  individual, 
which  a  system  of  measures  best  arranged  for  the  success  of  graoe 
in  a  world  of  rebellion  allows,  and  finally,  saves,  without  respect 
of  kindred,  rank,  or  country;  whether  Scythian,  Greek,  or  Jew, 
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all  who,  under  this  influence,  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
and  reprobate  alike  all  who  refuse."  Sped.  1831,  p.  636. 
Again,  ''The  means  of  reclaiming  grace,  which  meet  him  in 
the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  are  those  by  which  the  Father 
draws,  induces  just  such  sinners  as  himself  voluntarily  to  sub- 
mit to  Christ;  and  these  means  all  favour  the  act  of  his  imme- 
diate submission.  To  this  influence  he  can  yield,  and  thus  be 
drawn  of  the  Father.  This  influence  he  can  resist,  and  thus 
harden  his  heart  against  Grod.  Election  involves  nothing 
more,  as  respects  his  individual  case,  except  one  fact — the  cer- 
tainty of  the  Divine  mind,  whether  the  sinner  will  yield  to  the 
means  of  grace,  and  voluntarily  turn  to  God,  or  whether  he 
will  continue  to  harden  his  heart  till  the  means  of  grace  are 
withdrawn."  Id.  p.  637.  The  Arminian  doctrine  of  suffi- 
cient grace  has  never  been  stated  in  clearer  terms  than  in  the 
above  quotation. 

This  New  Haven  doctrine  makes  infant  regeneration,  in 
which  the  whole  Christian  world  believes,  an  impossibility. 
According  to  that  doctrine  regeneration  is  the  choice  of  God 
as  a  portion.  But  of  such  choioe  the  infant  mind  is  confessedly 
incapable.  It  is  no  less  incapable  of  being  the  subject  of  any 
such  process  as  that  described  in  the  immediately  preceding 
quotations,  by  which  the  Spirit  "induces"  dinners  to  make 
choice  of  God.  Accordingly,  when  speaking  of  infant  baptism, 
these  divines  say,  that  it  is  intended  to  indicate  that  children 
"will  need  the  purifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from 
the  earliest  moment  that  such  influences  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  can  take  effect."  They  do  not  need  them  while  infants, 
because,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  can  take  effect  only 
on  moral  agents. 

4.  Once  more,  it  follows  the  New  Haven  theory  of  moral 
agency  and  ability,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  predesti- 
nation and  sovereign  election  in  the  ordinary  and  accepted 
sense  of  those  terms.  To  foreordain  is  not  simply  to  submit  to 
the  occurrence  of  what  we  cannot  prevent.  If  God  "  out  of  his 
mere  good  pleasure"  elects  some  to  everlasting  life,  he  does  not 
elect  them  because  he  foresees  they  can  be  persuaded  to  repent 
and  believe.  In  the  latter  case,  he  elects  some  and  not  others, 
because  he  foresees  that  some,  and  not  others,  will  submit  to 
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be  persuaded.  Every  theologian  knows  that  Augustinians  when 
treating  of  the  objects  of  God's  knowledge,  so  far  as  things 
oat  of  himself  are  concerned,  divide  them  into  the  two  classes 
of  things  possible,  and  things  actual.  In  the  exercise  of  sim- 
ple intelligence,  Gbd  knows  whatever  can  be;  in  other  words, 
all  that  omnipotence  can  effect.  By  the  knowledge  of  vision 
he  sees  all  that  according  to  his  purpose  ever  actually  occurs. 
Under  these  two  heads,  all  events  are  comprehended.  The 
Jesuit  theologians,  in  their  controversy  with  the  Jansenists, 
introduced  a  third  category,  intermediate  between  the  know- 
ledge of  simple  intelligence  and  the  knowledge  of  vision.  This 
they  called  aeientia  media.  The  objects  of  this  form  of  know- 
ledge are  the  acts  of  free  agents.  Gbd  foresees  how  such  agents 
will  act  under  given  circumstances.  This  distinction  was  intro- 
duced with  the  conscious  and  avowed  intention  of  getting  rid  of 
the  Augustinian  doctrine,  held  by  the  Jansenists,  of  predestina- 
tion and  sovereign  election.  God  foresees  who  wiU,  and  who 
will  not  submit  to  the  plan  of  salvation.  Those  whom  he  fore- 
sees will  submit,  he  elects  to  eternal  life;  those  whom  he  foresees 
will  not  submit,  he  predestinates  to  eternal  death.  The  New 
Haven  divines  adopt  the  same  distinction,  and  apply  it  to  the 
same  purpose.  In  the  Christian  Spectator,  1831,  p.  628,  it  is  said, 
speaking  of  the  vessels  of  mercy,  "  These  are  the  very  persons 
who,  God  foreknew,  (when  he  resolved  on  his  works  of  mercy,) 
would  be  induced  to  believe,  and  whom  in  carrying  forward 
those  works,  he  prepares  for  glory.  It  was  to  66  believers,  and 
not  as  believers,  that  he  chose  them,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
[seientia  media]  foreknowledge."  The  words  "  scientia  media** 
included  in  brackets  are  not  inserted  by  us,  they  belong  to  the 
text. 

Again  on  page  618,  it  is  said,  "The  quotation  which  Dr. 
Fisk  gives  from  the  Articles  of  Faith,  is  incomplete,  and  in  the 
sense  given  to  it,  unfalir.  The  ftumers  of  that  article  did  not 
intend  to  affirm  (as  we  suppose)  that  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
has  nothing  to  do  with  election.  The  qualifying  phrase,  which 
they  have  annexed,  should  have  been  added,  *  without  any 
foresight  of  feith  and  good  works  as  conditions  or  causes 
moving  him  thereunto.'  They  did  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the 
faith  and  good  works  of  none  are  foreseen,  as  the  certain  result 
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of  God's  work  of  grace.  They  meant  only  (we  conceive)  that 
the  works  of  the  elect  (though  foreseen)  were  not  regarded  as 
meritorious  conditions,  deserving  those  interpositions  in  their 
behalf,  which  secured  their  faith,  and  thus  secured  their  accept* 
ance  in  Christ,  as  children  of  an  everlasting  adoption.  But, 
surely,  the  faith  and  subsequent  adoption  in  Christ  of  certain 
individuals  among  the  lost,  were  foreseen  by  Grod  as  the  cer- 
tain results  of  his  own  works  of  grace." 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  Lutheran  or  Wesleyan,  however 
opposed  to  the  Augustinian  doctrine,  or  however  strenuous  iu 
asserting  t^at  election  is  founded  on  the  foresight  of  faith  and 
repentance,  ever  dreamed  of  regarding  such  faith  and  repent- 
ance as  ''the  meritorious  conditions"  of  election.  Lutherans 
and  Wesleyans  refer  all  that  is  meritorious  in  the  salvation  of 
men  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  We  cannot  see,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  the  slightest  diflferenoe  between  their  doc- 
trine and  that  of  the  New  Haven  divines,  as  to  this  particular 
point.  In  any  other  aspect  we  regard  the  New  Haven  doo- 
trine  much  the  lower  of  the  two.  It  teaches  that  God  does  all 
he  can  to  convert  every  man,  and  elects  those  whom  he  succeeds 
in  inducing  to  repent.  Thus  on  page  634  of  the  same  volume 
of  the  Spectator,  it  is  urged  that  their  theory  ''presents  a 
fairer  view  of  Grod's  wisdom  and  goodness"  than  the  Arminian, 
in  that  ^  without  doing  anything  to  procure  the  sin  of  men,  or 
hinder  their  return  to  him,  he  does,  on  the  contrary,  in  hifi 
works  of  grace,  do  everything  to  encourage  and  persuade  them 
to  return  to  him  and  secure  their  salvation,  which  he  can  do 
amid  the  obstacles  opposed  by  their  sins  to  the  triumph  of  his 
law  and  grace." 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Dr.  Fisk,  in 
his  reply  to  this  review  of  his  sermon,  makes  such  remarks  as 
the  following:  "If  I  understand  the  reviewer  he  is  in  principle 
an  Arminian.  The  reviewer's  whole  ground  of  defence  is  Uiis 
Arminian  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination."  "  The 
sermon  was  never  written  to  oppose  the  decrees  of  Grod  in  an 
Arminian  sense.  Why,  then,  does  the  reviewer  complain  of 
the  sermon  ?  It  seems  that  Calvinism,  in  its  proper  character, 
is  as  obnoxious  to  the  reviewer  as  to  the  author  of  the  sermon. 
If  it  is  sa&r  to  attack  Calvinism  in  this  indirect  way,  I  will 
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not  object.  But  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  be  safer.  An  open, 
bold  front  always  ends  best.  As  I  understand  the  retriewer, 
from  the  days  of  John  Calvin  down  to  the  present  hour,  there 
is,  on  this  point,  between  the  great  body  of  Calvinists  and  him- 
self, almost  no  likeness  except  in  the  use  of  words.  Theirs  is 
(me  doctrine,  his  another."  Dr.  Fisk  was  not  alone  in  this 
judgment.  "  The  late  Dr.  Griffin,  after  quoting  the  foregoing 
passages  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Divine  Efficiency,  makes  the 
following  observation:  'These  remarks  of  the  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  University  of  Connecticut,  appear  to  me  to  be  can- 
did and  judicious,  and  go  far  towards  exposing  the  unhappy 
incongruity  between  the  language  and  sentiments  of  this 
review.' "  Letters  on  New  Haven  Theology,  p.  112. 

The  same  doctrine  concerning  election  is  taught  by  Dr. 
Duffield,  as  -shown  in  our  last  number.  "The  divine  decree  of 
dection  embraces  all  whom  God  foresaw  that  he  could,  by 
die  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  bring  to  faith  and  repentance." 
We  say  nothing  of  the  New  Haven  doctrines  concerning  the 
atonement  and  justification,  because  they  are  not  connected 
with  the  system.  A  man  may  agree  with  Dr.  Taylor  on  those 
subjects,  and  yet  reject  his  system;  or,  he  may  embrace 
his  peculiar  system  and  yet  reject  his  views  on  those  particular 
doctrines.  The  system  contemplates  Grod  specially  in  his  char- 
acter as  a  Moral  Governor,  ruling  over  moral  agents.  Moral 
^nts  are  free  agents.  Free  agency  implies  plenary  ability  to 
do  and  to  be  whatever  law  or  duty  demands.  Free  agents 
must  have  the  power  to  act  contrary  to  any  kind  or  degree  of 
influence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  From  this 
it  follows  that  sin  consists  wholly  in  the  voluntary  transgres- 
sion of  known  law.  All  mankind,  therefore,  did  not  sin  in 
Adam  and  fall  with  him  in  his  first  transgression.  Every 
man  stands  his  probation  for  himself.  He  is  neither  under 
condemnation  nor  the  subject  of  anything  of  the  nature  of  sin, 
imtil  he  arrives  at  the  stage  in  which  moral  agency  begins,  and 
ddiberately  transgresses  the  law  of  God.  There  can  be  no 
innate  hereditary  sin  or  sinfulness.  As  free  agents  can  act 
contrary  to  any  amount  of  influence  which  is  not  destructive  of 
their  freedom,  they  are  beyond  the  absolute  control  of  God. 
He  can  neither  prevent  all  sin,  nor  the  present  amount  of  sin 
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in  his  moral  kingdom.  He  cannot  secure  universal  holiness, 
or  a  greater  amount  of  holiness  in  that  kingdom*  He  does 
all  he  can  to  convert  every  sinner,  consistent  with  his  moral 
agency.  Those  whom  he  foresees  he  can  induce  to  repent  and 
believe,  he  elects  to  eternal  life.  Eegeneration  is  the  choice 
of  (jod  as  the  portion  of  the  soul;  a  choice  which  every  moral 
agent  can  refuse  to  make  in  despite  of  all  God  can  do,  short  of 
destroying  his  free  agency.  Of  the  choice  which  constitutes 
regeneration,  infants  are  incapable. 

Of  this  system  we  say,  1.  That  it  is  not  Calvinism,  in  any 
fair  or  true  sense  of  the  tierm;  but  in  all  points  directly 
antagonistic  to  it,  so  that  the  acceptance  of  the  one  is  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  other. 

2,  We  say,  in  the  second  place,  that  this  system  is  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  church,  but. 
with  those  of  the  church  universal.  It  has  never  been  em- 
braced in  the  symbols  of  any  organized,  historical  Christian 
church  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Even  the  Greek  church, 
which  takes  the  lowest  position  on  all  questions  concerning  sin 
and  grace,  maintains  that  infants  are  in  a  state  of  condem- 
nation and  sin,  and  need  the  remission  of  sin  and  regeneration, 
as  signified,  or,  eflfected,  (as  the  Greeks  say),  in  baptism.  The 
New  Haven  system  is  much  below  the  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine. 
It  is  still  further  removed  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church  as  determined  in  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  is  below 
not  only  the  Lutheran  views  on  these  points,  but  below  the 
Arminian  system  as  held  by  all  Wesleyans. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  we  say  that  system,  although  con- 
demned by  the  church  universal,  has  hitherto  been  tolerated 
in  the  ministry  of  the  New-school  body.  On  this  point  we 
beg  to  be  understood.  We  therefore  repeat  ad  taedvum,  that 
we  do  not  say  that  the  mass  of  our  New-school  brethren 
hold  the  New  Haven  system.  We  do  not  say  that  one  in  ten 
of  their  Presbyteries  would  license  or  ordain  a  candidate  who 
professed  that  system,  or  receive  a  minister  who  avowed  it. 
We  only  say  that  the  New-school  as  a  body,  as  an  organized 
church,  has  up  to  the  present  time,  tolerated  in  its  ministry 
men  who  openly  proclaim  themselves  its  adherents.  The  proof 
of  this  has  already  been  adduced.    This  is  the  system,  which 
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the  Tioga  Presbytery  says  must  be  regarded  as  ortbodox,  and 
of  which  the  New-school  General  Assembly  of  1838  spoke  of 
as  a  matter  of  little  moment.  In  its  Narrative  on  the  State  of 
Beligion  for  that  year,  the  hope  is  expressed  ''that  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  prevailing  theological  views"  may  soon  be  forgotten. 
This  is  said  of  the  difference  between  East  Windsor  and  New 
Haven,  between  Dr.  Tyler  and  Dr.  Taylor. 

4.  A  fourth  remark  is,  that  for*  the  Old-school  church 
deliberately,  and  with  its  eyes  open,  to  bind  itself  to  regard 
the  New  Haven  divinity  as  consistent  with  our  standards, 
would  be  simple  apostacy.  It  would  be  to  condemn  all  our 
past  record.  It  would  be  to  repudiate  our  solemn,  and  often 
reiterated  declarations.  It  would  be  to  violate  our  pledge;  to 
be  unfaithful  to  our  trust,  and  completely  to  destroy  our 
identity.  And  for  our  church  to  be  led  into  such  a  compact 
without  understanding  what  it  was  doing,  would  be  to  the  last 
d^ree  disastrous. 

6.  The  reason  why  our  Presbyteries  have,  with  such 
unanimity,  protested  against  the  terms  of  union  proposed  by  the 
joint  committee  is,  that  those  terms  do  bind  us  to  receive  the 
Confession  of  Faith  with  the  same  latitude  of  construction  with 
which  it  had  been  hitherto  adopted  by  the  New-school  body. 
Our  life-long  friend,  Dr.  Beatty,  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, than  whom  there  is  not  a  man  in  our  church  more 
respected,  loved,  or  trusted,  thinks  that  we  did  him  and  the 
committee  injustice  in  putting  such  an  interpretation  on  their 
plan.  He  says  that  we  materially  alter  its  sense  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  the  clause,  ''as  it  is  accepted  by  the  two  bodies/' 
in  the  first  article  of  the  terms  of  union.  It  should  read  that 
the  Confession  of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be  adopted,  "in  its 
fiemr  historical  sense,  as  it  is  accepted  by  the  two  bodies  in 
opposition  to  Antinomianism  and  Fatalism  on  the  one  hand,  &c." 
We  have  to  confess,  with  regret,  t^at  we  are  careless  in  matters 
of  punctuation.  Whether  that  comma  was  in  the  newspaper 
report  from  which  we  copied;  or,  whether  the  printer  inserted 
it;  or,  whether  we  put  it  there  ourselves,  we  cannot  say.  All 
we  know  is,  that  we  did  not  insert  it  with  any  intention  of 
altering  the  sense.  And  we  do  not  see  that  it  does  affect  the 
meaning  in  any  material  matter.    Whether  the  comma  be 
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there  or  not,  the  article  binds  the  contracting  parties  to  adopt 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  received  by  the 
two  bodies.  The  one  ccJnsents  to  be  no  stricter  than  the  other. 
Besides,  the  second  article  of  the  proposed  plan  provides  that 
every  minister  of  good  standing  in  either  church  shall  be 
regarded  as  of  good  standing  in  the  united  church.  That  is, 
we  cannot  deem  heterodox  any  minister  whom  any  New-school 
Presbytery  has  pronoundfed  orthodox.  As  the  Tioga  Presby- 
tery declares  the  views  of  Drs.  Taylor  and  Park  to  be  orthodox, 
we  should  be  bound  to  acquiesce  in  that  judgment.  In  our 
July  number  we  explicitly  stated  that  we  exonerated  our  com- 
mittee of  any  intention  to  give  up  our  principle  of  subscription. 
They  understood  the  terms  in  which  they  acquiesced  as  secur- 
ing that  point.  In  this  matter  we  are  forced  to  differ  from 
them.  But  whether  we  were  right  or  wrong  in  this  matter,  is 
of  subordinate  importance.  The  action  of  our  Presbyteries  has 
rendered  it  clear,  first,  that  they  cannot  conscientiously  consent 
to  any  plan  of  union  which  shall  involve  the  surrender  of  our 
principle  of  construction;  and  secondly,  that  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  New-school,  as  a  body,  has  hitherto  practically  adopted 
a  different,  and  much  more  liberal  principle  of  construction. 

It  was  to  make  this  latter  point  apparent;  to  bring  it  home 
to  the  intelligence  and  conscience,  especially  of  the  younger  por- 
tion of  our  ministry,  that  the  preceding  pages  were  written. 
We  have  no  desire  to  renew  old  controversies;  or  to  provoke 
any  unkind  feelings;  or  to  operate  against  the  reunion  of  the 
Old  and  New  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Our 
simple  purpose  is  that  we  should  understand  each  other.  We 
have  hitherto  differed.  We  have  so  differed  as  to  rend^ 
reunion,  on  any  terms  satisfswjtOTy  to  the  conscience  of  both 
parties,  apparently  impossible. 

This  was  the  posture  of  affairs  up  to  the  publication  of  ihe 
article  on  reunion  by  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith  of  New  York.  That 
article  has  changed  the  aspect  of  the  case.  Dr.  Smith  tells  ua 
that  the  New-school  body  is  not  now  what  it  once  was.  "  It 
gives  in  a  more  unreserved  adhesion  to  our  symbols,  with 
entire  unanimity,  than  it  could  then  have  done,"  i,  e.,  thirty 
years  ago.  P.  639.  He  assures  us  that  it  is  perfectly  willing 
to  accede  to  the  principle  of  subscription  far  which  the  Old- 
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school  contend.  That  principle  is,  and  is  understood  by  Dr. 
Smith  to  be,  1.  That  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  to  be  adopted 
as  containing  "the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  2.  That  by  the  system  thus  taught  is  to  lw3 
understood  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  system.  3.  That  this 
system  is  to  be  sincerely  adopted  in  its  integrity.  4.  That  to 
BBcure  the  integrity  of  the  system,  "the  individual  doctrines," 
and  not  one  doctrine  here  and  another  there,  but  the  several 
doctrines  in  their  historical  sense,  must  be  adopted.  See  pp. 
641,  642,  643.  The  Old-school  have  never  demanded  more 
tiian  this.  And  they  have  no  right  to  demand  more.  Dr. 
Smith,  indeed,  cannot  bind  his  church.  But  no  objection  has 
been  made  to  his  statements,  and  his  pamphlet,  we  understand, 
has  been  sent  to  all  our  ministers,  to  let  them  know  what  the 
New-school  are  willing  to  do. 

The  late  Philadelphia  Convention  has  placed  the  present 
status  of  the  New-school  church  in  a  still  clearer  light.  That 
Convention  bids  fair  to  be  an  epoch-making  event.  It  con- 
sisted of  over  three  hundred  members,  representatives  of  five 
Presbyterian  denominational  churches.  It  was  pervaded  by 
one  spirit.  We  never  saw  the  same  degree  of  unanimity  mani- 
fested in  any  similar  assembly.  As  fetr  as  man  can  judge,  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  present,  controlling  the  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  a  manner  truly  remarkable.  The  conclusions  arrived 
at  were  unexpected;  yet  they  were  wise.  Christian,  and 
catholic;  such  as  will  bear  the  ttot  of  cool  examination  and 
reflection.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  that  t!onven- 
tion  was  to  bring  the  bodies  there  represented  not  only  into 
doser  Christian  fellowship,  but  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  position  which  they  were  willing  to  assume.  This  is 
specially  true  with  regard  the  Old  and  New-school  Presby- 
terians. With  regard  to  the  former,  the  impression  was,  we 
hope,  removed,  that  Old-school  men  are  dissatisfied  with  our 
standards  as  they  are;  that  they  require  that  their  own 
explanations^  their  -  philosophy,  or  speculations,  interpreting 
and  supplementing  the  language  of  our  symbols,  should  be 
adopted.  It  was  made  apparent  to  all,  that  the  Old-school  is 
now,  and  always  has  been,  ready  to  accept  the  standards  with- 
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out  note  or  comment;  and  that  they  desire  nothing  more  of 
othei*8. 

With  regard  to  the  New-school,  it  was  made  to  appear,  that 
they  are  willing  not  only  to  adopt  the  Confession  as  containing 
the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures;  but  to 
take  that  system  in  its  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  sense.  Such  is 
the  ambiguity  of  language  however  that  even  those  statements 
are  susceptible  of  very  different  interpretations.  Dr.  Tyler  of 
East  Windsor  and  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven  adopted  the  Say- 
brook  Confession  (which  is,  on  all  points  in  dispute,  identiceJ 
with  our  own).  They  considered  themselves  as  adopting  it 
in  its  historical  sense.  They  both  called  themselves  Cal- 
vinists.  Yet  their  systems  were  diametrically  opposed.  Dr. 
Tyler  declared  that  Dr.  Taylor  denied  the  essential  principles 
of  the  Reformed  feith.  And  Dr.  Taylor  said  that  Dr.  Tyler's 
doctrines  led  by  logical  necessity  to  Universalism,  Infidelity, 
and  Atheism.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratitude  therefore,  that  the 
Convention  carried  us  two  steps  further.  First,  it  was  made 
apparent  as  a  conceded  point,  that  by  the  word  "  system"  was 
to  be  understood,  the  concatenated  series  of  doctrines  contained 
in  our  standards.  And  secondly,  that  by  "doctrines"  is  to  be 
understood,  not  this  or  that  view  of  certain  truths,  but  the  doc- 
trinal statements  given  in  our  symbols.  For  example,  it  was 
conceded  that  if  a  man  said  he  believed  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  as  one  of  the  system  of  doctrines  contained  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  it  was  not  enough  that  he  should 
believe'in  a  philosophical,  or  modal  Trinity;  but  in  that  doc- 
trine as  stated  in  our  standards.  Again,  with  regard  to  the 
original  state  of  man,  it  is  not  enough  that  one  should  hold 
that  man  was  in  some  sense  created  in  the  image  of  God,  but, 
if  he  adopts  our  standards,  he  professes  to  believe  that  man 
"was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  in  knowledge,  righteousness, 
and  holiness."  With  regard  to  our  relation  to  Adam,  the  man 
does  not  adopt  "  the  system  of  doctrine"  contained  in  oUr  Con- 
•fession,  who  simply  says  that  the  sin  of  our  first  parent  affec- 
ted injuriously  in  some  way  the  circumstances  or  physical  or 
moral  condition  of  his  descendants.  This,  Pelagians,  Semi- 
Pelagians,  and  Remonstrants,  are  willing  to  admit.  He  only 
adopts  that  system,  who  is  able  to  say  that  all  those  descending 
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from  Adam,  by  ordinary  generation,  "sinned  in  him  and  fell 
with  him  in  his  first  transgression."  They  do  not  adopt  our 
system,  who  simply  say  that  the  state,  or  circumstances  of 
man,  since  the  fall,  results  in  the  universality  of  sin;  nor 
those  who  only  acknowledge  a  bias,  or  pn^nsity  to  sin, 
which  may  be  called  sinfiil  because  it  tends  to  lead  men  into 
sin.  This,  those  who  avowedly  reject  the  Beformed  doctrine- 
have  ever  been  willing  to  say.  Those  only  feirly  receive  th«- 
doctrine  of  our  Confession  on  this  subject,  who  are  able  to  say, 
that  our  first  parents  "being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt 
of  this  sin  (viz.  their  first  transgression)  was  imputed,  and  the 
same  death  in  sin,  And  corrupted  nature,  conveyed  to  aU  their 
posterity  descending  from  them  by  ordinary  generation;"  and 
this  corruption  of  nature,  "both  itself,  and  all  the  mcxtiona 
thereof,  are  truly  and  properly  sin." 

This  doctrine,  that  all  mankind  since  the  fall  are  \iort.  in  a 
state  of  sin  and  condemnation,  (which  involves  the  idea  of  im« 
putation  in  some  form),  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Reformed 
church.  It  is  held  by  the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  the  Luth^ans^ 
and  even  by  evangelical  Arminians,  as  well  a&  by  aU  the 
branches  of  the  Reformed  church  in  Switzerland,  in  France,  ia 
Crermany,  in  Holland,  England,  Scotland,  and  America.  We 
tx^  contending  for  no  confined  sectarian  dogma,  when  we  con- 
tend for  a  doctrine  thus  universally  received,  and  the  denial 
of  which.  President  Edwards  says,  renders  red^nption  either 
unnecessary  or  impossible. 

Again,  our  standards  teach,  that  "from  this  original  eor^ 
ruption,  whereby  we  are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  do  proceed 
all  actual  transgressions."  This  inability  men  may  explain  aa 
they  please;  but  to  deny  the  &ct,  and  to  assert  that  men,  since 
the  fell,  have  plenary  power  to  be  and  to  do  all  that  the  law 
of  Ood  requires,  is  to  reject  an  essential  element  cS.  the  Reformed 
doctrine. 

It  is  moreover  dear  that  no  one  accepts  the  Reformed  system, 
who  does  not  bold  that  "God  out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure 
hath  elected  some  to  everlasting  life."  It  is  not  enough,  again, 
that  a  man  should  admit  that  we  are  saved  "by  the  blood  of 
Christ;"  for  this  e«ren  UnitaricMie  are  accustomed  to  say.  If 
VOL.  XL. — ^NO.  I.  11 
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he  adopts  our  system,  he  must  be  able  to  say  that  Christ,  "by 
his  obedience  and  death,  did  make  a  proper,  real,  and  full 
satisfaction  to  the  Father's  justice." 

Justification,  according  to  our  system,  is  "an  act  of  God's 
free  grace,  wherein  he  pardoneth  all  our  sins,  and  accepteth  us 
as  righteous  in  his  sight,  only  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
imputed  to  us  and  received  by  faith  alone."  Those,  therefore, 
who  teach  that  it  is  mere  pardon;  or,  that  it  is  a  subjective 
change  effected  by  the  Spirit  in  us;  or  a  participation  of  the 
theanthropic  nature  of  Christ,,  do  not  hold  the  doctrine  as 
taught  in  our  standards.  So  of  the  other  doctrines  which 
make  up  the  Reformed  system. 

To  the  adoption  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  this  sense  and 
in  this  way,  the  New-school  delegates  in  the  Convention,  in  the 
most  unmistakable  manner,  gave  in  their  adherence.  This  was 
done,  not  only  by  the  explicit  declaration  of  Dr.  Fisher,  their 
representative  on  the  committee  to  prepare  a  basis  of  union, 
but  by  the  undeniable  approbation  and  acquiescence  of  the 
whole  Convention,  when  it  was  stated  in  their  presence. 
Against  this  statement  of  the  proper  principle  of  subscription, 
no  voice  was  raised  then,  nor  has  been  raised  since,  so  feu*  as 
we  know  and  believe.  It  would  seem  therefore  that,  in  the 
good  providence  of  God,  the  Convention  has  enabled  us  to  under- 
stand each  other  on  this  important  point.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Old-school  ask  this  and  nothing  more  than  this.  And 
if  the  New-school  Assembly  and  Presbjrteries  will  sanctioa 
what  their  representatives  did  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention, 
the  doctrinal  basis  of  union  may  be  considered  as  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  Should  the  effort  at  reunion  fail  because  the  New- 
school  authorities  decline  to  ratify  what  was  done  by  their 
delegates  in  this  matter,  the  responsibility  for  the  fEiilure  will 
rest  on  them,  and  not  upon  the  Old-school. 

There  is  another  important  end  which  we  hope  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  Why  may  not 
the  negotiation  for  union  between  the  Old  and  New-school 
bodies  be  merged  into  the  more  comprehensive  union  proposed 
by  the  Convention?  Many  of  our  ministers  and  members, 
who,  on  different  grounds,  might  be  indisposed  to  the  union  o£ 
the  Old  and  New-school  branches  alone,  would  cheerfully 
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acquiesce  in  a  union  which  should  comprehend  the  United 
and  Keformed,  and  (if  such  a  thing  may  be  hoped  for)  the 
Dutch,  Presbyterian  churches.  There  is  also  an  obvious  incon- 
gruity in  conducting  a  twofold  negotiation  for  the  same  object 
at  the  same  time.  Our  next  General  Assembly  will  be  called 
upon  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  to  confer  with  a  like  com- 
mittee from  the  New-school  Assembly  to  negotiate  a  basis  of 
reunion.  We  shall  thus  have  two  committees,  one  of  five,  and 
another  of  fifteen,  members,  negotiating  at  the  same  time.  The 
reunion  might  be  somewhat  delayed,  if  it  contemplated  a 
more  general  union,  but  it  would  probably  be  accomplished  in 
a  way  more  satisfectory,  and  more  likely  to  be  permanently 
harmonious.     " 


Art.  IV. — HomUetics  and  Pastoral  Theology,  By  Wm.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  D.  D.,  Baldwin  Professor  in  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary,. New  York  City.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co., 
654  Broadway.    1867. 

Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theohay.  By  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor.  Andover : 
Warren  F.  Draper.     1866. 

Pvhpit  Talent  ,  An  Address  before  the  Porter  Rhetorical 
Society  of  Andover,  at  their  late  Anniversary.  "Hours  at 
Home,"  October,  1866. 

It  is  a  feet  just  coming  to  be  duly  recognized,  that  in  every  great 
forward  step  in  human  progress  there  is  a  "fulness  of  the  times" 
as  truly  as  there  was  for  the  advent  of  Christ.  The  providence 
of  God  makes  the  nation  or  the  race  ready  for  each  great  event, 
so  that,  when  it  comes,  it  finds  men  everywhere  thinking 
and  longing  and  toiling  for  it.  So  it  results  that,  in  the 
sphere  of  physical  research  and  invention,  two  men,  separated 
by  vast  distances,  can  at  once  announce  to  the  world  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph,  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune,  or  the  demonstration  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Conser- 
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vation  and  Correlation  of  Forces.  The  same  thing  holds  true 
in  all  our  moral  and  spiritual  progress;  Providence  prepares 
men  for  what  is  coming,  and  brings  them  to  thinE~and  long 
and  toil  for  it.  The  thought  of  Grod,  which  led  to  the  format 
tion  of  the  American  Board,  was  simultaneously  put  into  the 
hearts  of  Mills,  Newell,  and  Nott,  while  they  were  yet  pursu- 
ing their  preparatory  studies  in  widely-separated  colleges* 
Beversing  the  order  and  reasoning  backward,  when  we  find 
the  world  so  astir  touching  any  great  practical  question,  there 
is  always  reason  to  oonclude  that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  some 
decisive  step,  either  by  way  of  return  to  old  truth  or  old 
method  which  has  been  departed  from,  or  by  way  of  advance  to 
new  truth,  or  new  method  which  has  not  before  been  clearly 
recognized  or  duly  regarded. 

Now  to  apply  this.  It  cannot  have  escaped  any  observant 
mind,  that  the  present  is  a  time  in  which  the  attention  and 
thought  of  men  are  turned,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  the 
questions  involved  in  the  reaching  of  men  by  the  gospel.  Dis- 
trict, State,  and  National  Conventions,  both  simply  Christian 
and  formally  ecclesiastical,  are  engaged  in  earnest  discussion  of 
church  work  and  Sunday-school  work,  and  mission  work,  in  all 
their  aspects  and  relations.  Evidently  there  is  a  great  and 
felt  need  somewhere.  Either  the  church  has  departed  from 
right  ways,  to  which  she  must  return ;  or  there  are  ways  hith- 
erto unrecognized,  to  which  she  must  go  forward. 

The  minister,  in  his  twofold  character  of  preacher  and  pas- 
tor, and  as  the  divinely  appointed  leader  in  the  work  of  the 
church,  has  an  intense  and  abiding  interest  in  the  discussion 
and  solution  of  this  whole  problem.  The  question  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  subject,  in  its  part  in  this  work,  has  already  been 
discussed  in  the  pages  of  this  Review ^  (in  the  October  number 
for  1866,  in  the  article  entitled  "The  Preaching  for  the  Times.") 
The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  pastorate  in  its  relations  to  the  circum- 
stances and  wants  of  the  times.  In  treating  of  this  subject  we 
shall  consider  the  work  of  the  pastorate  as  embracing  all  the 
duties  of  the  minister  resulting  from  his  office,  except  those 
which  have  to  do  directly  with  the  pulpit  and  preparation  for 
it,  and  shall  take  it  for  granted  that,  under  God,  the  efficiency 
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of  the  work  of  the  church  depends  very  much  upon  it,  the  two 
involving  each  other.  We  may  say  at  the  outset,  that  our  dis- 
cussion has  nothing  to  do  with  finding  some  new  method  of  doing 
Grod's  work,  which  shall  be  better  than  the  ordained  method; 
for  we  hold  that  in  the  workings  of  grace,  no  less  than  of  crei^- 
tion,  the  rule  laid  down  by  Gkxi  for  our  guidance  is  always 
broad  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  ages,  so  that  the  gospel 
and  the  essential  law  of  the  pastorate  can  as  Uttle  need  to  be 
changed,  improved,  or  supplemented,  as  can  the  law  of  gravi* 
tation.  In  short,  the  highest  that  the  dburch  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  hold  fast  by  God's  method,  and  to  adjust  that  method  to 
the  wants  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Before  we  consider  either  the  Divine  law  of  the  pastorate  or 
the  required  adjustment  to  present  wants,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  take  account  of  some  of  the  altered  circumstances 
which  have  materially  modified  the  conditions  of  pastoral  work, 
and  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  has  been  done  toward 
clearly  defining  the  law  of  the  pastorate  and  adapting  it  to 
meet  the  existing  wants. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  state  of  things  in  our  own  land  as 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  it  becomes  clear  that  a  great  revolu- 
tion has  been  going  forward  in  the  business,  the  character,  the 
social  usages,  and  the  methods  of  Christian  work ;  and  that 
this  revolution  has  materially  changed  the  elements  that  are 
to  be  taken  into  aooount  in  solving  the  problem  of  bringing  the 
gospel  to  bear  more  effectively  upon  the  masses  through  the 
pastorate,  while  it  has  also  enhanced  the  difiiculty  of  doing  it. 
We  note  first  the  revdutum  in  huainesa.  The  mod^n 
advance  in  the  arts,  which  has  brought  and  bound  all  nations 
together,  has  extended  the  arena  on  which  the  daily  strife  of 
business  is  waged,  from  the  narrow  limits  oi  the  single  town  to 
the  confines  of  the  civilized  world.  Out  of  this  transaction  of 
business  ibr  the  world,  rather  than  for  the  village,  has  come 
an  activity  proportionally  increased,  and  therefore  by  so  much 
the  mc»re  intense  and  engrossing.  And  besides  this  imm^ise 
expansion  there  has  taken  place  an  ^itire  change  in  its  con- 
trolling principle.  Speculation  has  become  the  order  of  the 
day  in  everything.  The  road  to  wealth  is  no  longer  by  the  old 
and  slow  way  of  waiting  for  the  legitimate  increase  of  demand, 
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or  of  adding  to  value  by  actual  change  of  place  or  form,  but 
rather  by  forcing  a  fictitious  demand,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  pressing  necessities  of  men.  In  Wall  Street  and  "on 
change,"  in  the  gold  and  stock  trade,  and  in  all  other  trade,  a 
grand  game  is  being  played,  involving  as  the  stake  every  staple 
article  of  food  and  clothing,  every  necessary  and  every  luxury 
of  life.  From  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  changes  brought 
about  by  these  speculative  operations,  there  results  a  risk  in 
the  transactions  of  the  smaller  tradesmen  which  was  formerly 
unknown.  There  is  no  escape  from  these  risks,  for,  in  brings 
ing  about  the  ends  of  speculation,  combinations  are  daily 
formed  which  command  their  millions  and  control  the  price  of 
everything,  including  "greenbacks"  even,  and  which  are 
equally  ready  to  take  the  proceeds  of  the  broker's  gambling, 
and  to  snatch  the  hard-earned  bread  from  the  moiith  of  the 
starving  poor.  In  this  anxious  whirl  men  have  little  time  for 
religious  intercourse  or  thought,  and  are  almost  inaccessible  to 
a  pastor. 

A  revolution  in  character  and  social  usages  has  followed  upon 
this  change  in  trade.  Sentiment  is  fast  outgrowing  principle. 
The  merchant  or  tradesman,  worried  by  the  business  of  the 
world  and  absorbed  in  it,  has  neither  time  nor  disposition  to 
lay  a  solid  basis  of  principle  in  himself  or  in  the  members  of 
his  household,  or  his  business  establishment.  It  is  neither  easy 
nor  comfortable:  to  think  closely  of  principles  when  the  life  is 
so  abnormal.  This  has  been  superficially  designated  a  day  of 
introspection;  but  it  is  this  only  as  to  feelings,  not  as  to  prin- 
ciples. Principles  do  not  trouble  the  mass  of  men  much.  They 
have  been  in  many  cases  deeply  overlaid  by  the  increase  of 
imposing  religious  forms  and  ceremonies,  or  forgotten  in  the 
hurry  of  work  carried  even  into  the  church.  Rogers,  in  the 
"Greyson  Letters,"  suggests  to  his  novel-reading  niece  that  to 
save,  herself  from  imbecility,  she  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  sentimental  indulgence  and  practical  benevolence, 
with  occasional  memoranda  running  thus:  "For  the  sweet 
tears  I  shed  over  the  romantic  sorrows  of  Charlotte  Devereaux; 
sent  three  basins  of  gruel  and  a  flannel  petticoat  to  poor  old 
Molly  Brown."  The  suggestion  might  be  happily  applied  to 
.much  of  our  life,  to  bring  it  back  to  reality  and  truth  again.    A 
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pastor  now  too  seldom  finds  in  the  basis  of  ^  character  the 
earnestness  of  the  stern  old  Puritan,  by  which  to  lay  hold  of 
men  and  mould  them. 

At  the  same  time  the  rapid  changes  in  social  position, 
resulting  from  the  false  modes  of  business,  have  given  rise  to  a 
mass  of  conventionalities — chiefly  as  a  fashion  in  the  unculti- 
vated rising  fetmilies,  and  partly  as  a  defence  in  those  already 
occupying  the  high  places  of  society — which  clog  the  whole 
interior  and  better  life;  and  have  induced  a  disrelish  for  honest 
work,  which  tends  to  the  destruction  of  strength  and  manliness. 
The  old-fashioned  home  of  half  a  century  ago,  with  all  the 
family  gathered,  around  our  hearth-stone,  is  less  and  less  seen 
in  the  mansions  of  the  opulent,  while  the  doset  is  at  the  same 
time  crowded  out  by  the  fashion  and  the  constant  round  of 
excitement  In  many  of  these  families,  all  worthy  aims  in  life 
is  taken  from  the  young;  idleness  begets  imbecility,  worthless- 
ness  and  positive  vice,  and,  with  the  increased  temptations  of 
the  day,  the  tendency  of  much  of  the  wealthy  society  is  veering 
rapidly  away  from  religion  and  downward.  Many  things  con- 
spire to  make  the  hc^ne  and  the  every-day  life  edmost  inacces- 
sible to  the  pastor. 

There  has  been  a  corresponding  change  in  the  methods  of 
Christian  works.  We  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  us  several  years  since  by  that  admirable  little 
book  of  Dr.  Fish,  "Primitive  Piety  Revived,"  in  connection 
with  this  very  subject  of  the  work  of  the  qhurch.  The  want 
of  "Individualism"  was  set  forth  as  one  of  the  great  wants  of 
the  piety  of  the  age.  But  if  that  could  have  been  written 
then,  how  much  more  now,  when  our  labour-saving  machinery 
in  the  church  has  become  as  perfect  as  that  in  the  factory  or 
bn  the  farm  I  The  conversion  of  the  world  is  rightly  our  great 
work.  But  how  often,  alas !  is  the  little  work  of  the  individual 
lost  in  this.  Organizations  have  an  indispensable  place.  It  is 
not  however  to  supersede,  but  to  evoke  and  systematize  the 
Christian  work  of  individual  men;  not  as  a  substitute  for  per- 
sonal effort,  but  as  the  instruments  for  insuring  it  and  render- 
ing it  effective.  It  is  too  much,  the  case  that  everything  can 
be  done  by  proxy  now.  There  is  some  way  by  which  every 
one  can  give  his  money  and  withhold  his  personal  presence  and 
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eflFort,  while  securing  a  substitute  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
every  department  of  moral  reform  and  Christian  philanthropy 
and  religious  instruction.  The  children  of  the  family  are  to  be 
taught.  They  can  be  turned  over  to  the  Sunday-school.  The 
masses  outside  of  the  church  are  to  be  looked  after  and  saved. 
That  can  be  given  over  to  the  mission-school  and  hired  mis- 
sionary. The  church  of  God  is  to  be  built  up.  That  work  is 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  pastor.  The  tide  of  vice  in  the  com- 
munity is  to  be  stayed.  Instead  of  having  the  trouble  of  going 
to  the  victims,  and  by  personal  Christian  kindliness  lifting 
them  up  and  saving  them,  and  then  by  personal  influence  and 
example  elevating  the  tone  of  society  till  it  shall  be  an  efficient 
aid  in  this  work,  the  power  of  legislation  is  rather  relied  upon, 
and  the  whole  matter  turned  over  to  the  civil  government,  to 
legislate  the  moral  evil  out  of  existence,  and  the  individual 
Christian  conscience  into  quiet  sleep.  All  this  change  in  the 
method  of  the  work  has  put  the  individual  further  from  the 
reax^h  of  pastoral  effort. 

While  all  these  changes  have  been  taking  place,  there  has 
arisen  an  increased  demand  upon  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  this 
may  not  be  owing  to  greater  intelligence  and  culture  in  some 
of  the  hearers,  but  to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Bible  and 
religious  literature,  and  of  information  on  all  subjects.  When 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to  this  country,  the  first  English 
translation  of  the  Bible  (Coverdale's)  had  been  read  only  eighty*- 
five  years,  and  King  James's  version  had  been  published  but 
nine  years,  and  had  not  been  much  used  as  yet.  Every  child  had 
not  a  Bible  then,  as  now.  What  was  acceptable  and  edifying  to 
them,  as  dispensed  from  the  pulpit,  may  be  oommon-place  and 
unimportant  now,  even  to  the  child.  This  increased  demand 
upon  the  preacher  has  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  meet  the 
requirements  made  of  tHe  pastor,  by  so  much  abridging  the 
time  at  his  command. 

With  this  glanoo  at  some  of  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
age  which  most  affect  the  pastoral  work,  we  turn  to  inquire 
briefly  what  has  been  done  toward  getting  at  the  Divine  law 
which  must  rule  in  that  work,  and  setting  it  clearly  before 
men;  also  what  toward  the  adjustment  of  the  energies  of  the 
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pastorate  in  accordance  with  that  law  to  these  changed  con- 
ditions. 

What  has  been  done  toward  unfolding  clearly  the  Divine  law 
of  the  pastorate  f      What  has  been  done,   in  other  words, 
toward   bringing  distinctly  before  men   the  relation  of  the 
church,  in  its  entire  membership  and  in  its  organized  capacity, 
to  the  doing  and  directing,  under  Gted,  of  the  human  and  in- 
strumental work  which  has  in  view  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  and  what  toward  defining  and  fixing  in  the  minds  of 
men  the  divinely  constituted  relation  which  the  ministry  bears 
to  both  the  church  and  the  work?    We  cannot  divest  our- 
selves of  the  conviction  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
direction.    In  the  twofold  work  of  the  minister,  as  Preacher  and 
Pastor,  we  have  our  "Homiletics"  and  "Pastoral  Theology"  as 
embracing  the  rules  for  our  guidance,  but  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subjects  involved  in  them,  while  the  sphere  of  the  pulpit  is 
plainly  and  adequately  defined,  the  scope  of  the  pastorate  is 
not  so  clearly  determined.     There  are  certain  duties  somehow 
connected  with  this  twofold  work — and  all-important  duties 
they  are  in  this  day — ^which  the  authors  seem  not  to  know  ex- 
actly how  to  deal  with,  or  to  which  part  to  assign  them,  even 
though  conscious  of  their  existence.   Dr.  Bushnell  in  his  address 
on  "Pulpit  Talent,"  published  in  "Hours  at  HorrieJ'  brings  for- 
ward and  emphasizes  one  of  these  duties,  that  of  administra- 
tion, in  making  "administrative  or  organizing  capacity"  one 
of  his  preaching  talents.     He  evidently  does  it  with  hesitation, 
although  he  says  not.     In  the  ordinary  schemes  there  is  no 
place  assigned  for  any  such  talent;   perhaps  the  ordinary  defi- 
nitions exclude  it.     Dr.  Shedd,  while  showing  in  his  new  work 
— ^firom  his  point  of  view  so  admirable — that  he  is  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  side  to  pastoral  work,  is  content  to  say 
in  his  definition,  that  the  office  of  a  pastor  "is  to  give  private 
and  personal  advice  from  house  to  house,  and  to  make  his  influ- 
ence felt  in  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  his  congregation ;"  and 
then,  in  his  further  development  of  the  subject,  to  recognize 
the  negative  and  subjective  side  of  this  work  of  administration 
by  making  "decision"  one  of  the  necessary  qualities  of  the  pas- 
tor's character  in  his  relation  to  the  church.     Now  we  do  not, 
either  in  Christian  doctrine  or  in  the  law  of  the  pastorate, 
VOL.  XI, — ^NO,  I,  12 
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believe  in  any  change  by  way  of  improvement  upon  God's 
word,  but  we  do  believe  in  change  by  way  of  development  and 
growth  in  knowledge,  and  by  way  of  adaptation  to  the  varying 
wants  and  characters  of  men;  and  were  we  to  venture  a  criti- 
cism upon  Dr.  Shedd's  general  view  of  this  subject,  we  should 
say  that  it  fails  to  take  into  account  the  necessity  and  fact  of 
change  by  way  of  adaptation  to  the  changing  circumstances  of 
living  men,  so  that  he  sends  his  pastor  to  the  oversight  ^f  an 
abstract  man  (perhaps  we  ought  to  say  a  student),  just  as  he 
sends  his  preacher  to  preach  to  an  abstract  sinner.  Dr.  Pond 
in  his  book  has  several  valuable  lectures  (beginning  with  lec- 
ture fifteen)  on  the  administrative  side  of  the  pastorate,  in  which 
he  at  once  recognizes  its  importance  and  gives  it  its  place  as  a 
constituent  element  of  the  work  of  the  pastor,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  preacher.  Taking  a  general  survey,  we  must 
conclude  that  but  little  has  been  done  by  the  authors  in  this 
department  toward  fixing  the  exact  sphere  of  the  pastorate, 
and  enforcing  the  great  Divine  principles  which  must  regulate 
the  pastoral  work  of  the  day;  little  toward  bringing  out  any 
old  truth  to  which  we  are  to  go  back,  or  any  new  truth  to 
which  we  are  to  go  forward. 

Turning  now  to  the  practical  side,  we  ask — What  has  been 
done  in  the  church  toward  the  adjiistment  of  the  work  of  the 
pastorate  to  the  needs  of  the  times,  in  order  to  make  it  at  once 
efficient  and  adequate?  It  is  obvious  that  in  some  quarters 
the  changed  condition  of  things,  to  which  we  have  called  atten- 
tion, has  not  been  noted  at  aU.  When  we  are  told,  for  example, 
that  the  additions  in  membership  to  one  large  branch  of  the 
church  among  us,  for  a  certain  year,  were  all  in  one  half  the 
churches  in  diat  d^iomination,  the  information  is  sadly  signifi- 
cant. In  other  quarters  the  revolution  spoken  of  has  been 
marked  and  taken  into  account,  and  haa  led  to  varioud  experi- 
ments by  way  of  remedy,  and  sometimes  in  the  apparent 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  great  Divine  principles  which 
should  govern  all  Christian  work.  It  falls  in  with  our  purpose 
briefly  to  notice  some  of  these  experiments. 

One  class  of  men  have  sought  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  pastorate  by  grasping  after  larger  personal  injluencey 
through  letting  themselves  down  to  the  level  of  the  world  and 
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its  demands.  We  do  not  refer  now  to  men  of  the  stripe  of 
"Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy  Stoker"  of  Holmes,  or  "Parson  Stig- 
gins"  of  Dickens,  for  we  believe  such  rarely  exist,  save  in 
the  imagination  of  men  who  know  but  little  of  the  character 
of  an  evangelic  ministry,  or  who  have  learned  to  despise  all 
that  was  noble  in  their  ancestry.  But  there  is,  among  the 
younger  clergy,  in  some  instances,  a  reckless  grasping  after 
popularity,  at  the  expense  of  Christian  character  and  influence, 
that  is  truly  alarming.  In  the  pulpit  or  out  among  the  people, 
they  are  ready  to  bring  to  market  just  the  wares  for  which 
there  is  the  most  ready  sale, — extravagant  story  and  thea- 
trical gesture  for  the  Sabbath  and  the  sacred  desk;  vulgar 
femiliarity  and  shameless  jest  for  the  week-day  and  the  home. 
We  have  known  the  same  man  to  startle  an  audience  by  shout- 
ing from  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath — "The  motto  of  the  world 
is — every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hinder- 
most;"  and  then  on  the  week-day  to  confirm  his  right  to  the 
character  thus  won,  by  securing  the  setting  up  of  a  billiard 
table  in  the  rooms  of  a  Christian  organization.  Now,  putting 
the  best  construction  possible  upon  such  conduct,  we  must  pro- 
nounce the  course  a  ruinous  blunder;  for,  in  attaining  the 
notoriety  which  such  a  method  brings,  the  man  casts  away  all 
religious  power  among  the  people,  by  forfeiting  all  claim  to 
their  respect. 

Another  class  have  attempted  to  bring  the  whirl  of  the  world 
with  its  spirit,  into  the  church,  and  to  restore  the  power  of 
the  church  over  the  world  by  making  concessions  to  the  world 
and  conforming  to  it.  The  amusement  question,  which  has 
been  under  discussion  in  some  quarters  of  late,  had  its  origin 
with  the  time-serving,  world-serving  spirit  of  this  class  of  men. 
The  leaven  is  to  be  put  into  the  lump,  card-playing  and 
billiard-playing  are  to  be  sanctified,  Paul's  rule  of  refraining 
firom  eating  meat  when  it  makes  his  brother  to  stumble  is 
to  give  way  to  Christian  freedom,  so  called.  We  have  heard 
men  in  high  places  favour  the  estaUishment  of  Eeligious  Club 
Booms,  with  all  the  approved  appliances  of  a  Club  Boom,  for 
reclaiming  the  young  men  of  our  cities  and  furnishing  them 
society!  We  have  seen  articles  running  in  thiswise,  which 
had  not  even  the  poor  merit  of  ability  to  atone  for  their  error, 
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admitted  to  places  in  leading  religious  journals.  Be  it  recorded 
to  the  honour  of  the  Christian  young  men  of  the  country,  that 
when  the  matter  came  to  be  pressed  upon  their  attention  at 
the  last  National  Convention,  held  at  Montreal,  they  emphati- 
cally pronounced  against  all  complicity  with  such  time-serving 
schemes.  This  is  but  one  of  the  wayB  in  which  men  of  this 
spirit,  which  we  deprecate,  have  set  about  their  work  of  secu- 
larizing the  church.  It  is  evident  that  all  such  schemes  must 
be  futile,  as  they  can  only  result  in  worldliness,  or  in  worldly 
power,  if  in  any  power  at  all.  • 

Still  another  class  have  sought  to  devise  some  new  methods 
of  Christian  work  to  meet  the  obvious  wants  of  the  day.  These 
have  been  put  in  the  place  of  the  simple  and  divinely  ordained 
method  of  the  church.  In  some  regions  the  aim  has  been  to 
introduce  some  popular  service  in  the  place  of  the  second 
preaching  service.  New  England  especially  seems  to  have 
been  threatened  with  a  revolution  in  this  way.  Organization 
upon  organization  has  been  added  to  the  church  to  make  it 
equal  to  its  mission.  We  have  heard  of  one  pastor  who 
organized  the  young  members  of  his  congregation  into  what  a 
good  mother  in  Israel  called  his  "singing  gang,"  and  sent  them 
out  to  spend  the  Sabbath  afternoon  in  singing  to  the  sick  people 
of  the  parish.  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  all  God  s 
methods  given  to  the  church  are  none  the  less  perfect  and 
adequate  for  their  simplicity,  so  that  nothing  needs  to  be  added 
to  them. 

But  the  innumerable  conventions  and  conferences,  and  the 
much  discussion,  show  that  the  church  at  large  is  conscious  of 
not  having  reached  the  right  method  of  adjustment,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  has  come  to  realize  in  some  degree  the 
increased  difficulty  in  reaching  men,  and  the  real  want  of  effi- 
ciency and  adequacy  in  the  work  of  the  pastorate,  as  it  is  now 
understood  and  wrought.  It  sees  that  things  are  going  wrong, 
but  it  has  not  yet  seized  upon  a  remedy;  hence  the  protracted 
discussion  grows  in  interest  and  earnestness.  And  it  must  be 
noted  by  the  way  that  such  discussion,  while  it  is  the  harbinger 
of  coming  progress,  is  at  the  same  time  an  indispensable  con- 
dition to  such  progress.  Every  generation — we  might  with 
truth  say,  every  man — must  discuss  and  solve  each  practical, 
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moral,  and  social  problem  for  itself,  before  the  truth  involved  in 
it  can  find  a  place  of  power  in  the  consciousness  and  hearts  of 
men.  The  ministry  should  therefore  hail  it  as  an  ally  in  the 
work  of  God.  Meanwhile,  for  the  pastor  to  go  on  his  course, 
in  the  way  the  fathers  went,  ignoring  or  giving  no  heed  to  all 
such  recurring  agitation  growing  out  of  changing  circumstances, 
were  as  unwise  as  for  the  military  man  to  ding  to  his  old- 
feshioned  guns  and  his  wooden  ships,  regardless  of  the  revolu- 
tion wrought  by  earth-works  and  iron-clads.  And  hence,  by 
just  so  much  as  any  one  interested  in  the  results  of  such  move- 
ment delays  to  enter  into  it  and  make  the  requisite  investiga- 
tion of  principles  and  adjustment  of  forces,  he  loses.  What 
needs  to  be  done  should  be  done  at  the  earliest  feasible  moment. 
The  ministry,  the  church,  must  meet  the  situation  fairly,  and 
if  we  find  ourselves,  our  principles,  or  our  methods  at  fault,  in 
directing  the  forces  ordained  of  Gk)d  for  the  work  of  the  church, 
neither  pride  of  consistency  nor  love  of  conservatism  must  pre- 
vent us  firom  righting  whatever  is  found  wrong. 

This  preliminary  discussion  has  prepared  the  way  for  the 
treatment  of  the  practical  question.  What  is  to  be  done  to  bring 
the  pastorate^  in  effidenei/y  up  to  the  wants  of  the  times?  Its 
shortcomings  in  efficiency  or  adequacy  may  result  either  fi'om 
the  departure  of  the  church  from  the  Divine  law  laid  down  for 
the  guidadce  of  the  work,  or  from  failure,  on  the  part  of  the 
one  who  holds  the  office,  to  come  up  to  the  demands  of  his 
position.  Our  subject  at  this  point  therefore  naturally  falls 
into  two  parts;  first,  the  Divine  law  of  the  pastorate,  and  then, 
the  pastor  for  thepiUice  and  age. 

The  place  must  be  considered  first  to  prepare  for  ascertain- 
ing the  man  for  the  place.  The  law  of  the  pastorate  must  be 
clearly  defined  and  asserted.  In  order  to  this  it  is  a  first  neces- 
sity to  return  to  the  true  divine  idea  of  the  church,  and  its 
organization  and  work,  as  the  body  of  Christ,  for  on  this  wise 
only  can  we  ascertain  the  place  of  the  pastorate.  The  only 
right  mode  of  procedure  is,  to  ascertain  first  what  the  office  is, 
and  then  make  the  definition  to  suit;  not,  as  is  so  often  done, 
to  construct  first  the  definition  and  then  warp  or  dwarf  the 
thing  to  suit  it.  We  shall  seek  to  follow  this  method,  leaving 
our  nearer  definition  of  the  pastoral  work  and  office  until  we 
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reach  the  proper  point.  There  are  three  propositions  in  this 
connection  which  we  hold  to  be  fundamental:  (1.)  In  the 
church  of  God,  and  its  entire  membership,  are  to  be  found  the 
human  energies  that  are  to  be  directed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  God's  work  in  the  world.  (2.)  The  prerogative  of  duty  of 
dp'ecting  these  energies  inheres  in  that  church  in  its  organized 
capacity.  (3.)  The  pastorate  holds  under  Christ  the  chief 
place  in  that  work  of  direction-.  These  three  propositions, 
while  they  define  most  clearly  the  sphere  and  authority  of  the 
pastorate,  furnish,  we  believe  at  the  same  time,  the  logical  and 
scriptural  basis  on  which  the  church  is  to  build.  We  shall 
consider  them  in  their  order. 

In  the  church  of  God,  in  its  entire  membership,  are  to  be 
found  the  human  energies  which  are  to  be  directed  to  the  aocomr 
plishm^nt  of  Ood!s  work  in  the  world. 

At  the  outset,  we  would  carefully  guard  the  place  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  preaching  of  the  word  of  Christ  and  work 
for  Christ,  both  attended  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  the  two  great 
instrumentalities  in  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
without  the  Holy  Ghost  the  work  is  as  worthless  as  the  preach- 
ing is  ineflfectual.  But,  under  the  Spirit,  the  working  element 
is  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  God  in  the  entirety  of  ite  mem- 
bership. And  by  this  we  mean  to  include  the  two  aspects  of 
the  truth; — that  each  member  of  the  church  is  a  worker  sent 
of  Gt)d  on  a  special  mission,  and  that  all  the  members  in  their 
united  capacity  are  co-workers  with  Gt)d.  Individual  effort 
and  combined  effort  are  the  two  sides  of  the  law  which  govern 
all  the  work  of  the  universe.  The  illimitable  forests  which 
cover  the  hills  like  the  shadow  of  God,  have  been  built  by  the 
combined  work  of  the  single  leaves;  the  mighty  tides  that 
gird  the  globe  are  hvi,  the  sum  of  the  flow  of  the  single  drops; 
the  tempests  which  sweep  over  the  earth  with  resistless  force, 
only  combine  the  momentum  of  single  particles  of  the  viewless 
air;  the  force  of  gravitation  which  hurls  the  innumerable 
starry  train  along  with  such  fearful  velocity,  only  sums  up  the 
power  of  the  single  atoms  each  of  which  pulls  for  itself.  In 
precisely  the  same  way,  the  vast  work  of  the  church  in  bring- 
ing the  world  back  to  God,  is  only  the  sum  of  single  efiForts,  the 
combined  work  of  single  Christians.    The  whole  frame-work  of 
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Christianity  presupposes  this  threefold  principle.  The  mission 
and  structure  of  the  chiurch  embodies  it.  The  history  of  the 
early  Christian  converts  exhibits  its  practical  working.  Paul, 
in  his  Epistles,  takes  special  pains  to  present  and  enforce  both  its 
aspects.  A  "  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man 
for  the  profit"  of  the  church  and  the  world.  This  is  one  aspect. 
It  contemplates  man  as  an  individual.  As  each  man  is  to  repent 
for  himself;  believe  for  himself,  live  for  himself,  and  die  and 
give  account  for  himself,  so  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  each  man  a 
gift  peculiar  to  himself,  and  assigns  to  him  a  place  and  work 
peculiar  to  himself,  in  carrying  on  the  great  work  for  the  good 
of  a  lost  world.  Paul  presents,  by  the  relation  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  to  the  ^bole,  the  relation  of  the  work  of  each  man  to 
the  whole  work  of  the  church.  This  is  the  other  aspect.  Ood 
has  so  arranged  the  parts  of  the  human  body  as  to  constitute 
one  living  organic  whole  in  which  harmonious  codperation  is 
added  to  the  action  of  the  individual  parts.  If  any  one  part 
refuses  to  perform  its  office, — if  the  eye  refuses  to  see,  or  the 
ear  to  hear,  or  the  hand  to  work  at  the  bidding  of  the  soul, — 
the  power  and  completeness  of  the  body  are  destroyed  and  its 
mission  proves  a  fsdlure.  Just  so  He  has  fized  the  position  and 
gifts  of  every  member  of  Christ's  body,  the  church, — the 
endowments  being  as  various  as  the  places, — ^and  the  harmoni- 
ous codperation  of  all  in  their  places  is  as  essential  in  the  church 
as  the  united  working  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand,  in  their 
places  in  the  human  frame.  The  church  is  thus  to  be  regarded 
as  a  great  working  institution,  in  which  each  member  is  to  be 
a  workman  for  Ood  with  the  ability  given  him  in  his  own 
appointed  place,  and  all  together  are  to  be  regarded  in  carry- 
ing out  of  the  one  plan  of  God.  This  is  the  Divine  law  of  the 
work  of  the  church,  and  we  find  here,  in  the  individual  mem- 
bers and  gifts  from  God,  the  energies  which  are  to  be  directed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  in  the  world. 

Believing  that  this  needs  little  more  than  to  be  stated  fully 
and  clearly,  to  gain  admission,  we  pass  on  to  our  second  propo- 
sition; ili2Li  the  jyrerogative  and  duty  of  directing  its  own  ener^ 
gies  in  its  work  inheres  in  the  church  in  its  organized  capacity. 
All  forms  of  church  government  imply  this.  All  churches 
assume  it  as  fundamental.     Grod  has  organized  and  endowed 
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the  church  for  this  mission.     It  has  this  right  in  virtue  of 
Christ  indwelling. 

There  are  three  conceivable  wajrs  of  proceeding  in  all  our 
Christian  work:  first,  that  by  independent  individual  effort; 
secondly,  that  by  voluntary  organized  effort;  thirdly,  that  by 
organized  church  effort. 

The  first  method — that  by  independent  individual  effort — 
has  the  advantage  of  simplicity.  Its  doctrine  is,  "Let  every 
man  work  with  his  might  in  his  own  sphere.  Gt)d  deals  with 
men  not  in  the  mass,  but  as  single  souls.  They  are  regenerated, 
sanctified,  and  saved  as  individuals.  Every  man  whom  God 
saves,  he  saves  and  sends  forth  to  work  for  him  in  the  world. 
All  power  must  in  the  last  analysis  be  resolved  into  individual 
power — the  power  of  gravitation  into  the  pull  of  the  single 
atom — the  power  of  the  church  into  the  energies  of  its  separate 
members.  Let  every  man  labour  for  Christ  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability  in  his  place,  and  the  work  will  go  forward.  It 
requires  no  officers,  no  cumbrous  machinery.  Now  this 
method  has  a  truth  at  its  foundation,  one  of  the  truths  em- 
braced in  our  first  proposition,  but  not  both.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  a  simple  way  of  doing  our  work,  but  there 
are  things  which  men  as  individuals  and  working  alone  cannot 
accomplish.  Sometimes  the  power  of  many  individuals  needs 
to  be  gathered  up  and  directed  to  one  end  in  order  to  do  what 
must  be  done.  We  must  have  all  the  individual  effort,  but  we 
must  have  organized  effort  too. 

The  second  method — that  of  voluntary  organization — has 
been  proposed  to  meet  this  want.  The  doctrine  is,  "Let  those, 
who  choose  to  do  it,  combine  together  voluntarily  for  that  pur- 
pose, devise  their  plans  and  prepare  their  machinery  for  carry- 
ing out  those  plans.  Union  is  strength.  Together  we  can 
accomplish  what  working  singly  it  is  beyond  our  power  to 
compass."  This  method  has  the  advantage  over  the  other  of 
organizing  effort,  of  combining  the  single,  and  separate,  and 
scattered  into  the  manifold,  and  united,  and  well-directed.  It 
takes  into  account  both  sides  of  the  truth  of  our  first  proposi- 
tion. But  theoretically  it  involves  a  fatal  error,  in  departing 
from  the  truth  of  our  second  proposition.  It  assumes  that  it  is 
not  the  duty  and  prerogative  of  the  church  as  organized  of  God, 
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to  direct  its  own  energies  in  its  appointed  work.  It  assumes 
that  the  church  to  which  God  has  given  the  mission  of  saving 
the  world  is  not,  fitted  for  its  work,  or  is-  not  equal  to  it,  and 
that  man  can  devise  some  better  way  of  doing  (Jod  s  work. 
Practically,  it  is  against  economy,  against  unity,  dangerous  in 
its  tendencies,  and  must  prove  a  failure;  against  economy ,  for 
it  introduces  a  new  set  of  machinery,  and  every  new  set  requires 
so  much  the  more  power  in  managing  it;  against  unity,  for  it 
divides  the  energies  of  the  church  and  weakens  it  by  so  much, 
disorganizing  in  organizing;  dangerous  in  its  tendencies^  for  it 
is  irresponsible  in  its  direction  and  control ;  must  fail  at  last, 
for  nothing  can  succeed  that  is  not  done  in  God's  appointed 
way. 

The  third  rriethod — that  of  organized  church  effort — we  believe 
to  be  the  scriptural  method.  It  was  to^the  church,  as  organ- 
ized by  Christ,  that  the  great  commission  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature  was  given,  and,  with  that  commission,  there 
was  conferred  upon  it  the  authority  to  devise  all  the  plans,  and 
invent  all  the  mechanism,  and  direct  all  the  power  required  in 
its  execution.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  way  has  the 
advantage  of  simplicity.  It  does  not  divide  the  energies  of  the 
church,  but,  recognizing  the  fact  that  its  work  is  one,  it  unites 
and  concentrates  all  its  power.  Moreover,  it  keeps  everything 
out  of  irresponsible  hands,  by  giving  the  control  to  those  whom 
God,  in  and  through  the  church,  calls  to  the  position  of 
authority,  and  who  are  directly  subject  to  the  church  and 
responsible  to  it.  More  than  all,  it  is  willing  to  accept  of 
God's  way  as  the  best  way,  though  it  be  an  old  and  plain  way. 
It  has  thus  all  the  advantages  of  unity  and  concentration,  sim- 
plicity and  directness,  organization  and  responsibility,  scrip- 
turalness  and  the  consequent  Divine  favour.  We  hold  it  to  be 
fundamental,  vital  truth,  that  it  is  at  once  the  prerogative  and 
the  duty  of  the  church  as  constituted  of  God  to  direct  its  own 
energies  in  its  appointed  work. 

Our  third  proposition  is  that  the  pastorate  holds,  under 
Christ,  the. chief  place  in  the  direction  of  the  energies  of  the 
church  in  its  mission.  The  pastor  is  at  the  head  of  the  direct- 
ing element,  whatever  it  may  be.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this 
is  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  Christ's 
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words  to  Fetet,  when  he  restored  him  after  his  fall,  were, 
"Feed  my  sheep,"  "Feed  my  lambs,"  *^ Shepherd  my  sheep." 
These  words  unfold  the  work  for  the  old  and  the  young,  and 
iuld  to  instruction,  the  office  of  guarding,  directing,  in  short, 
whatever  is  included  in  ^^ahepherding''  the  sheep.  In  his 
charge  to  the  elders  at  Ephesus,  Paul  exhorts  them  to  "take 
heed  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
you  (yoerseera.''  Christ  is  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  our  souls. 
Under  him,  the  minister  is  the  under-shepherd  and  bishop;  as 
Christ's  representative,  the  head  of  the  church  over  which  Grod 
.places  him. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  has  been  substantially  the 
theory  of  all  the  branches  of  the  evangelical  church  in  this 
country.  Our  Methodist  brethren  assumed  this  as  the  basis, 
and  doubtless  owe  much  of  their  efficiency  in  the  past  to  their 
rigid  adherence  to  it.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  body,  although 
adhering  to  what  we  once  heard  Dr.  Cox  characterize  as  "the 
.doctrine  of  the  threefold  disorder  of  the  clergy,"  along  with 
its  hierarchical  bent,  has  always  given  to  the  ministry  the 
chief  place  in  the  direction  of  the  energies  of  the  church  in  the 
work  of  God.  CongregationaliBm  in  this  country,  though 
starting  from  another  theory  in  the  abstract,  has  been  com- 
pelled in  its  concrete  working  to  come  to  the  basis  on  this  sub- 
ject so  well  expressed  in  the  "Saybrook  Platform,"  which  reads 
thus  on  this  point:  "We  agree  that  t^e  ministerial  office  is 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  for  the  gathering,  guiding,  edifying, 
and  governing  of  his  church;  and  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  The  Presbyterian  Church  gives  no  uncertain  sound, 
as  it  makes  the  pastor  the  head  of  the  session,  which  is  over  the 
church  and  everything  in  it  from  the  choir  to  the  Sabbath- 
school.  Our  third  proposition  must  therefore  be  admitted  to 
accord  at  once  with  Scripture,  and  with  the  views  of  evangeli- 
cal Christians. 

It  is  evident  that  departure  from  any  one  of  these  fundar- 
mental  principles  must  destroy  or  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
pastorate,  while  it  cripples  the  work  of  the  church.  If,  in  the 
estimation  of  Christians,  the  mission  of  the  church,  and  every 
member  in  it,  \r  not  one  of  earnest  work  for  Christ,  then  there 
are  not  the  energies  for  the  church  to  direct.    If  it  be  not 
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ooQsidered  the  prerogative  and  duty  of  the  church,  as  organized 
by  its  great  Head,  to  *direct  those  energies  in  the  work,  then 
they  are,  to  say  the  least,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  pastorate.     If 
the  chief  place  in  directing  be  not  accorded  to  the  pastorate, 
aided  by  other  office-bearers,  then  the  pastor  at  once  sinks  to 
the  level  of  any  other  man,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  church 
who  embodies  the  idea  of  unity  which  is'so  essential  to  success. 
But  to  turn  from  what  mriat  be,  to  what  has  been — ^froin  theory 
to  fact     Practically,  the  majority  of  the  churches  do  not  hold 
by  our  first  proposition.     The  church  is  looked  upon  too  exclu- 
sively as  a  great  ark,  in  which  men  are  to  be  borne  safely  to 
heaven,  and  too  little  as  a  body  of  workmen,  sent  to  use  all  its 
energies  for  the  spread  and  prevalence  of  the  gospel.     We  see 
no  reason  why  a  church  of  many  hundred  members  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  conscious  of  their  true  mission,  should  not 
to-day,  with  the  grander  facilities  for  work  and  infiuence,  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  world  as  did  those  hundreds  who  went 
forth  on  that  first  mission  for  Christ;  yet  we  know  many  a 
church  with  such  a  membership  that  scarcely  holds  its  own 
from  year  to  year.    The  elders,  deacons,  and  private  members 
practically  all  unite  in  saying,  "We  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
will  do  nothing;"  and  there  are  therefore  no  living  energies  to 
be  directed.    Rractically  there  has  also  been  a  wide  departure 
from  the  truth  of  our  second  proposition.    The  church,  as 
organized  of  Grod  and  fitted  for  the  work  of  directing  its  own 
energies  in  God's  work,  and  gifted  with  the  prerogative  and 
duty  of  directing  them,  has  been  very  largely  denied  its  place 
in  practice,  or  has  failed  to  come  up  to  its  duty.     The  great 
number  of  voluntary  organizations  existing  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  the  work  which  God  has  made  the  special  work  of  the 
church,  and  which  often  aim  to  control  it  rather  than  to  be 
controlled  by  it,  and  which  are  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
divinely-given  government  of  the  church,  is  proof  in  point. 
Now  we  admit  that  such  organizations  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  failure  of  the  church  to  do  its  work;   sometimes  in  its 
refusal — ^and  that  they  have  been  devised  by  earnest  men  in 
the  church,  under  the  apparent  pressure  of  necessity,  and  we 
insist  that  the  church,  in  allowing  its  work  to  call  for  any  such 
new  methods,  is  guilty  before  God;  but  we  hold  nevertheless 
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that  there  is  a  better  way  of  remedying  the  evil;  for  while  we 
admit  that  organization  is  invaluable,  since  two  working 
together  can  accomplish  more  than  twice  what  each  one  could 
if  working  alone,  yet  we  hold  it  to  be  indisputable  that  the 
same  energy,  in  the  church  and  working  in  Grod's  appointed 
way,  will  do  more  than  working  in  any  way  which  man  can 
possibly  devise.  Where  collision  and  conflict  have  not  resulted 
from  this  course,  the  life  has  either  been  drained  from  the 
church,  or  its  energies  divided,  and  the  element  of  power  God 
has  given  it,  for  his  glory,  has  been  practically  placed  beyond 
its  reach.  But  even  where  the  first  two  principles  have  been 
acknowledged,  that  involved  in  our  third  proposition  has  too 
often  been  ignored  or  denied.  In  much  of  our  country  the 
pastor  is  looked  upon  too  much  as  a  hirding  of  the  people. 
With  many,  disposed  to  give  him  a  higher  place,  he  is  still 
merely  a  member  of  an  honourable  profession.  Many  who 
honour  him  still  more,  confine  the  sphere  of  the  pastorate  to 
the  narrow  limit  of  ministering  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and 
influencing  his  people  in  their  social  and  domestic  relations. 
Few  are  inclined  to  concede  to  him,  beyond  this,  the  larger  and 
more  important  work  of  presiding  and  governing  in  the  bend- 
ing of  the  energies  of  the  church  to  the  work  of  the  world's 
salvation.  This  is  doubtless  in  great  measure  the  fault  of  the 
ministry  themselves;  they  have  often  given  up  their  headship 
voluntarily,  because  of  the  amount  of  labour  involved  in  it,  and 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  let  the  church  take  its  own  course 
or  no  course  at  all,  as  best  suited  it;  but  in  many  instances  we 
have  known  the  pastor  to  be  denied  his  true  place^  and  even  to 
be  put  out  of  it  in  all  the  work  of  the  church.  The  Keforma- 
tion  justly  cast  out  i\iQ  priesthood  from  its  idea  of  the  ministry. 
Inits  failure  to  discriminate  clearly.  Protestantism  has  since 
almost  cast  out  the  thought  of  direction  and  control.  With 
both  the  priest  and  head,  the  papacy  wields  a  marvellous 
power;  with  neither,  the  church  is  shorn  of  its  vigour. 

Now  it  is  evident  the  first  adjustment,  which  these  times 
demand,  is  the  adjustment  of  the  practice  of  the  church  to  this 
Divine  law.  The  Reformation  under  Luther  fixed  in  the  heart 
of  the  church  the  vital  truth  that  man  can  only  be  saved  by 
personal  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     We  need  a  second 
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reformation  to  fix  in  the  soul  of  every  member  of  the  charch 
the  vital  truth  that  he  has  been  saved,  in  order  that  he  may 
become  a  personal  worker  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
every  man  must  go  to  work.  This  will  give  the  energies  to  be 
directed.  Christians  must  be  brought  to  understand,  and  feel 
too,  that  the  church  is  a  Divine  institution,  ordained  of  God 
for  the  mission  of  the  world's  conversion,  gifted  with  the 
requisite  powers,  containing  in  its  simple  organization  all  the 
machinery  necessary  and  at  once  competent  to  the  direction  of 
those  powers,  and  the  wielding  of  that  machinery,  and  bound  of 
God  to  carry  forward  the  work.  And  then  the  church,  with 
this  consciousness  of  its  mission,  instead  of  planting  itself  im- 
movably across  the  track  of  progress,  must  carry  forward  the 
work  in  God's  way.  And  the  church  must  rise  to  that  larger 
conception  of  the  sphere  of  the  pastorate,  which  shall  clearly 
take  in  all  its  functions,  and,  recognizing  the  sacredness  of  the 
office,  must  seek  in  its  schools  of  training,  to  mould  and  fashion 
those  sent  of  God  to  fill  that  office,  in  accordance  with  such 
larger  conception,  that  we  may  have  the  right  man  for  the 
place.  And  then  the  pastor  must  take  his  place,  and  with  a 
working  membership,  organized  in  the  church,  and  with  one 
chief  director,  we  may  expect  glorious  progress  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject :  the 
pastor  for  the  age  and  place.  What  sort  of  man  must  he  be 
in  his  Christian  character?  What  in  his  place  of  direction? 
What  must  be  his  training?  In  general  we  must  have  a  soul 
inspired,  energized,  and  moulded  by  God's  word  and  Spirit,  and 
fitted  at  once  to  reach  out  through  a  Christian  life  and  activity, 
and  impress  the  church  with  its  own  Christlikeness  and  to 
direct  that  church  in  like  work.  Success  will  depend  upon  the 
dignity  and  intensity  of  the  life,  upon  its  directing  power  and 
the  energy  given  it  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  upon  the  bent  and 
development  resulting  from  its  training  and  its  contact  with 
men. 

a.  In  giving  a  more  specific  answer  to  the  first  of  the  ques- 
tions proposed  above,  we  would  say  that  the  first  and  pressing 
demand  of  the  times  is  for  a  better  Christian  man  and  worker 
in  the  pastoral  office.     The  "world"  which  the  early  disciples 
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were  to  overoome  by  faith  bad  a  mighty  meaning.  It  was  the^ 
iron  world  of  Rome,  embracing  everything  included  in  that, 
from  the  emperor  to  the  slave,  from  the  gods  to  the  passions 
over  which  they  presided,  and  from  the  laws  to  the  legions. 
But  we  believe  that  the  subtle,  unprincipled,  unimpressible 
world  of , to-day,  pressing  to  perdition  under  pressure  of  steam 
and  electricity  with  awful  momentum,  is  quite  as  hard  a  world 
to  deal  with.  To  impress  this  world  at  all  we  must  have  a 
higher- style  of  man,  a  man  after  God's  own  pattern,  more  per- 
vaded by  God's  Spirit  as  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  power,  and 
put  in  his  place  in  God's  own  way.  To  sum  up  in  a  single 
period; — we  need  a  man  called  of  God,  cultured  and  guided 
and  energized  of  God  for  his  work,  upheld  and  directed  by  the 
promised  personal  presence  of  Gk>d,  and  possessed  with  an 
abiding  and  overwhelming  sense  of  his  mission  from  heaven. 
Nothing  less  can  meet  the  demands  of  the  age.  These  require* 
ments  are  therefore  to  be  insisted  upon.  We  divide  in  order 
to  impress  them  more  distinctly. 

(a)  First  then  we  would  lay  stress  upon  an  unmistakable 
caU  from  God.  The  earnest  discussion  we  have  had  of  the 
nature  of  the  office  of  the  ministry,  by  Dr.  Wayland  and  others, 
has  been  timely.  We  have  heard  of  late  about  an  "  overstocked 
ministry."  In  one  respect  not  without  reason.  Speaking  to 
his  class  on  this  theme,  Dr.  Addison  Alexander  once  said — 
"  The  pastor  is  sent  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ,  but  some  mea 
only  drive  the  sheep  about  and  fleece  them."  We  rejoice  that 
this  applies  to  very  few  of  the  class  to  which  we  are  calling 
attention;  but  turning  from  these  to  a  larger  class,  proved 
uncalled  by  their  lifelong  idleness  or  uselessness,  we  hold  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  emphasizing  too  strongly  the  worth'- 
lessness  of  an  uncalled  ministry.  "  Woe  be  to  the  pastors  that 
destroy  and  scatter  the  sheep  of  my  pasture!  saitii  the  Lord." 
An  uncalled  ministry  must  be  an  unqualified  and  an  unsent 
ministry,  for  God  only  qualifies  and  sends  whom  he  calls.  "  I 
have  not  sent  these  prophets,  yet  they  ran;  I  have  not  spoken 
to  them,  yet  they  prophesied."  A  man  who  has  simply  gone 
through  the  training-school  and  been  licensed  and  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery,  Ib  not  necessarily  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
the  sight  of  God.    No  mere  human  training  and  setting  apart 
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can  make  him  saoh.  Ood  only  can  call  to  the  sacred  office, 
and  the  one  who  enters  uncalled  helps  to  overstock  the  minis- 
try and  becomes  the  cause,  unwitting  and  unwilling,  of  innu- 
merable and  grievous  evils,  it  may  be,  even  though  it  still  be 
true,  that  we  need  a  huifdred  ministers  where  we  have  but  one. 
No  man  can  speak  or  act  with  the  authority  with  which  men 
must  speak  and  act  in  this  day,  to  be  heard  above  the  thun- 
der of  the  world's  traffic,  and  heeded,  without  a  call  as  real, 
if  not  as  articulate,  as  had  the  prophets  in  the  olden  time. 

(b)  Secondly,  we  would  emphasize  the  importance  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  present  day,  of  a  man  led  of  God  to  that 
higher  Christian  life  in  which  the  constant  Divine  presence  is 
realized  in  speech  and  action,  in  all  the  life  and  work.     There 
is  valid  reason  to  fear  that  much  of  the  so-called  Christian 
work  of  the  day  draws  too  little  of  its  inspiration  from  the 
communion  of  the  closet  and  the  approbation  of  the  God  who 
sees  in  secret.    The  "right  hands"  too  often  spend  quite  as 
much  time  in  telling  the  "left  hands"  what  they  have  been 
doing  as  they  occupy  in  the  work  itself,  and,  as  might  be  anti- 
cipated, the  workmen  frequently  acquire  a  greater  facility  in 
idling  than  in  doing.    It  shows  a  state  of  things  all  wrong. 
The  Perfectionism,  advocated  by  various  parties,  and  put  into 
systematic  shape  byUpham  in  his  "Interior  Life,"  and  "Life  of 
Faith,"  we  are  inclined  to  think  partly  the  result  of  the  perver- 
sion of  a  dawning  sense  of  the  need  of  a  higher  and  better  life 
in  the  church.    In  the  growing  consciousness  of  this  need,  we  find 
the  explanation  of  the  hearty  response  with  which  Boardman's 
"Higher  Christian  Life,"  was   met  by  so  many  Christians. 
Now  it  is  the  advance  in  Christian  attainment,  which  the^  latter 
book  urges — greatly  we  differ  from  it  in  its  terms  and  modes 
of  explanation — that  we  plead  for  in  the  sacred  office;  that 
style  of  Christian  life  which  comes  from  complete  understandj 
ing  and  acceptance  of  Christ.    Too  many  of  us  are  living  with 
only  half  a  Christ,  and  that  the  half  which  has  least  to  do  with 
girding  us  for  the  work  of  life.     We  stop  with  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.    The  heathen  Festus,  in 
rehearsing  to  Agrippa  the  grounds  of  dispute  between  Paul 
and  bis  Jewish  accusers,  sedd  that  it  had  to  do  with  "one  dead 
Jesus,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  cdioe  again."    It  takes  the 
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two,  the  dying  and  dead  Jesus  and  the  risen  and  living  Jesus, 
to  lay  a  complete  foundation  for  a  Christian  life, — the  dyinff 
Jesus,  by  whose  righteousness  the  law  and  justice  of  God  are 
satisfied,  and  we  forgiven  and  restored  to  the  Pi  vine  favour, — 
and  the  risen,  living,  interceding,  reigning  Jesus,  by  whose 
promised  personal  presence  along  with  us  and  in  us,  we  are 
girded  for  all  the  struggle  of  life — ^it  takes  the  two  to  make  the 
strong  man  in  the  service  of  God.  For  many  of  us  have  only 
a  dead  Jesus.  We  are  persuaded  that  this  is  a  vital  matter, — 
that  just  here  is  the  secret  of  the  inefliciency  of  many  pastors. 
The  completeness  with  which  a  man  receives,  is  made  alive, 
and  lives  by  Christ,  will,  other  things  being  equal,  measure  his 
power  in  influencing  and  moulding  men.  We  are  sent  to  be 
*^  living  epistles,  known  and  read  of  all  men."  The  pastor  of 
this  age  has  got  to  take  more  note  of  the  imperial  power  of  a 
right  Christian  life.  There  are  things  too  great,  too  deep,  and 
too  sacred  to  be  spoken  to  men  in  all  their  fulness  with  mere 
words — he  can  only  live  them.  We  would  not  deny  that  truth 
is  beautiful  and  forceful  in  its  own  unfading  light,  but  it  is 
when  embodied  in  a  life,  and  so  made  itself  a  living  thing,  that 
it  shines  with  its  richest  splendor.  While  the  life  of  Paul  is  a 
grander  epic  than  Homer  or  Milton  could  produce,  it  is  also 
as  cogent  an  argument  for  the  power  of  his  religion  as  he 
ever  penned.  While  the  career  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  Gtxi  is 
a  subliraer  tragedy  than  -^chylus  or  Shakespeare  could 
imagine,  it  is  also  a  clearer  and  grander  expression  of  the  love 
of  God  than  the  most  significant  of  human  words  could  voice. 
As  Holland's  new  poem,  "Kathrina,"  so  beautifully  shows,  there 
is  no%logic  of  infidelity  that  can  refute  or  resist  a  downright 
earnest,  loving  Christian  life.  Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We 
believe  in  creeds — ^and  in  creeds  which  utter  no  uncertain 
sound — but  the  source  of  the  pastor's  power  is  not  so  much  in 
the  right  creed  printed  in  his  ''Confession  of  Faith,"  as  in  that 
right  creed  embodied  in  his  life.  The  work  of  God  demands 
that  every  one  called  to  the  pastor's  office  in  this  day  should 
rise  to  a  life  which  shall  have  its  source  in  implicit  trust  in  the 
merit  of  a  dying  Christ,  and  find  its  strength  in  sublime  confi- 
dence in  a  living,  reigning,  indwelling  Christ,  inspiring  and 
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aiding  him  in  all  his  work.  The  infatuated  world  will  give 
heed  to  no  other  life  than  one  right  from  Grod. 

(c)  And  we  cannot  lay  too  great  stress  upon  the  necessity,  to 
the  pastor  of  this  day,  of  a  constant  and  overwhdfning  sense  of 
his  mission  for  God  to  men.  The  one  called  of  God  and  filled 
of  Grod  with  Christ,  must  have  his  gaze  turned  constantly  in 
the  direction  of  his  work.  An  ambassador  for  Christ,  beseech- 
ing men  in  Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  his  mission 
is  the  grandest  one  ever  given  to  man.  He  needs  to  have  such 
a  sense  of  it  that  everything  shall  be  made  to  have  reference  to 
this  work  of  saving  souls,  that  every  moment,  every  talent, 
every  energy,  every  breath,  shall  be  consecrated  to  this, — that 
the  whole  career  shall  be  decided  and  shaped  by  this.  We  urge 
it,  because  we  feel  that  nothing  but  this  sense  of  a  Divine  mis- 
sion can  take  away  the  hankering  of  men  after  their  own  self- 
devised  missions;  nothing  but  this  feeling  that  the  moments 
are  God's,  and  given  for  the  saving  of  souls,  can  preserve  the 
clergy  from  the  indolence  and  loss  of  studious  habits,  which 
threaten  the  ruin  of  so  many;  nothing  but  this  living  convic- 
tion, that  every  energy  is  G^'s  for  the  highest  work,  can  save 
the  clergy  from  the  petty  ambitions  which  are  fatal  in  so  many 
msea;  nothing  but  this  perpetual  sense  of  responsibility  for 
souls,  can  save  the  clergy  from  that  silence  of  indifference,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  people,  which  is  leaving  these  multi- 
tudes to  hurry  in  their  own  unhindered  way  to  perdition,  and 
nothing  but  this  can  transform  the  whole  pastoral  work  into 
what  it  should  be — a  seeking  for  sovls. 

Given,  the  unmistakable  call  from  God,  the  appropiriation  of 
a  complete  Christ  and  his  embodiment  in  the  Christian  Jife,  and 
this  perpetual  sense  of  his  sublime  mission  from  God,  and  you 
have  the  better  man  and  better  worker  imperatively  demanded 
in  the  pastorate  at  the  present  time.  Such  a  man  will  have 
power  even  in  an  age  Uke  this.  Men  will  not  scoff  at  him  and 
put  him  out  of  his  place.  He  will  make  himself  felt  through 
all  the  barriers  of  business  and  fashion. 

a.  Our  second  question  touching  the  man  for  the  pastorate 
of  the  day  concerned  his  adaptation  to  the  place  of  direction. 
The  second  pressing  want  in  the  pastorate  is  the  development 
and  aj)plicaticn  of  a  larger  adrmnistrative  aiility. 
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It  is  evident  that,  whatever  his  character,  the  pastor  alone 
cannot  overtake  this  steam-driven,  giddy  world.  He  can  only 
do  it  by  summoning  all  the  church  to  his  aid  and  directing 
them  in  the  work.  Dr.  Pond  presents  this  thought  very 
clearly  in  Lecture  15  of  his  book.  In  Dr.  Bushnell's  address, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage: "Our  preacher,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  public  speaker 
—far  from  that  as  possible — ^but  he  is  to  have  a  capacity  of 
being  and  doing;  an  administrative,  organizing  capacity;  a 
•power  to  contrive  and  lead,  and  put  the  saints  in  work, 
and  keep  the  work  aglow,  and  so  to  roll  up  a  cause  by  ingath- 
erings and  careful  incrementations.  The  success  and  power  of 
the  preacher,  considering  his  fixed  settlement  in  a  place, 
will  not  seldom  depend  even  more  on  a  great  administrative 
capacity  than  it  will  on  his  preaching.  And  with  good  reason, 
for  it  really  takes  more  high  manhood,  more  wisdom,  firmness, 
character,  and  right-seeing  ability,  to  administer  well  in 
the  cause,  than  it  does  to  preach  well.  No  matter  what  seem- 
ing talent  there  may  be  in  the  preaching,  if  there  is  no  admin- 
istrative talent,  then  the  man  is  a  boy,  and  the  boy  will  have  a 
boy's  weight — nothing  more.  On  the  other  hand,  being  a  true 
man,  able  to  be  felt  by  his  manly  direction,  his  mediocrity  in  th% 
sermon  will  be  made  up  by  respect  for  his  always  right-seeing 
activity.  In  this  office,  then,  of  preaching,  one  of  the  very 
highest  talents  demanded  is  an  administrative  talent.  Every 
preacher  wants  it  even  more  than  he  would  in  the  governing 
of  a  state." 

With  the  qualification,  that  we  look  upon  it  from  the  side 
of  the  pastorate  rather  than  of  the  pulpit,  and  with  some 
.exceptions,  which  we  shall  note  in  their  proper  places,  we 
are  ready  to  endorse  the  thought  of  this  passage  most  heartily. 
Admitting  the  importance  of  the  duties  ordinarily  assigned  to 
the  pastor,  still  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  work  of 
the  pastorate  in  this  age  must  be  made  chiefly  one  of  dvreetion. 
The  pastor  is  to  accomplish  more  by  wielding  the  energies  of 
the  church  than  by  bis  own  personal  efibrt.  He  cannot  in  any 
other  way  do  what  must  be  done.  It  is  evident  to  one  who 
discerns  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  we  have  come  upon  the 
day  when  the  administrative  talent  of  the  clergy  needs  to  be 
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developed  along  with  the  individual  activity  of  the  membership. 
The  attempts  made  to  remedy  the  existing  defects  show  this. 
Hence  has  originated  the  all-important  discussion  of  the 
responsibility  and  agency  of  the  laify  in  the  work  of  God; — ^a 
discussion  upon  the  decision  of  which,  as  we  conceive,  the 
future  of  the  church  must  to  a  very  large  degree  depend.  As 
in  all  great  religious  movements;  there  are  in  connection  with 
this,  dangers  patent  to  all  discerning  men,  which  it  will 
require  all  the  wisdom  of  God's  people  to  avoid.  The  church 
all  workers,  the  church  with  the  prerogative  and  duty  of 
directing  its  own  energies  in  God's  work,  the  pastor  at  the 
head  of  the  directing  element,  we  have  seen  to  be  the  Divine 
law  which  should  govern  Christian  eflfort.  Any  departure 
from  this,  even  on  what  may  seem  the  best  of  human  grounds, 
must,  in  the  last  result,  be  fraught  with  evil.  Least  of  all  can 
the  regulative,  administrative  capacity,  lodged  in  the  organized 
diurch  and  in  the  divinely  appointed  leader  be  dispensed 
with.  There  is  reason  for  fearing  that  this  is  not  enough  taken 
into  account  in  the  present  movement. 

An  increased  development  and  application  of  administrative 
capacity  in  the  pastorate,  we  must  insist  upon  as  important  to 
success.  We  would  say  administrative,  rather  than  organizing. 
We  need  power  not  to  make  new  machinery,  but  to  use  effi- 
ciently what  has  already  been  given  us  of  God. 

This  demand  for  increased  administrative  ability  is  enforced 
by  the  fj&ct  that  there  has  been  no  period  in  modem  times 
which  afforded  such  facilities  as  the  present  for  the  exercise 
and  direction  of  individual  Christian  activity.  Says  Dr.  Pond, 
(page  217),  "  I  count  it  one  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the 
present  age,  that  it  presents  so  many  opportunities  for  labour 
in  the  cause  of  Christ, — ^labour  not  only  for  the  officers  of  the 
diurch,  but  for  all  the  members.  Every  one  who  has  a  hand 
and  heart  to  labour  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  can  now  find  some- 
thing appropriate  for  him  to  do.  In  this  respect  the  times  are 
very  different  from  what  they  were  two  generations  ago." 
,  It  is  thus  a  special  problem  of  the  day  how  best  to  develope 
and  direct  the  activity  of  the  membership.  The  spheres  are 
various.  In  the  home-chwrch  and  c(mgregatiixm  there  is  always 
a  wide  field  for  Christian  effort.    The  multitudes  within  the 
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scope  of  the  home  paatorate  are  to  be  reached  and  inflaenced 
and  shaped  by  personal  and  constant  intercourse  with  the  pas- 
tor and  oflBcers;  are  to  be  led  by  Christian  communion  and 
interchange  of  views,  sentiments,  and  experiences,  to  a  higher 
piety  and  a  larger  and  more  intelligent  benevolence;  are  to  be 
brought  together,  and  all  the  varied  and  even  discordant  ele- 
ments to  be  moulded  into  unity  and  harmony  and  efficiency,  and 
then  pervaded  with  that  indescribable  but  irresistible  '^esprit 
de  corps/'  to  which  nothing  by  way  of  organized  and  energetic 
eflFort  is  impossible.  In  this  scheme  every  man  finds  his  place, 
and  there  need  no  longer  be  occasion  for  the  impression  of  the 
honest  Scotchman,  that  the  only  use  of  a  deacon  or  an  elder 
is  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  church  quarrels,  and  the  only 
use  of  the  members  to  furnish  the  material  for  quarrels. 
Within  this  general  work  there  is  the  special  agency  which  has 
to  do  with  the  preparation  for  the  church  of  the  next  genera- 
tion in  training  the  young.  The  younger  element  in  tbe 
membership  requires  of  the  pastor  practical  instruction  which 
shall  restrain  the  ruinous  tendency  of  the  day  to  inactivity  in 
Ufa  and  laxity  of  view,  and  the  not  less  ruinous  tendency  to 
conceit,  by  laying  a  solid  basis  in  doctrine,  by  giving  intelli- 
gent conceptions  of  their  mission,  and  leading  to  the  early  for- 
mation of  right  habits  of  Christian  usefulness.  There  is 
besides  a  duty  to  the  children  of  the  church  to  be  performed  • 
through  the  Sabbath-school  and  the  family.  To  use  the  Sab- 
bath-school aright  as  a  place  for  training  the  church  members 
to  work  for  Christ,  while  leading  the  children  to  a  knowledge 
of  Bible  truth;  to  give  interest  and  efficiency  to  its  work  with- 
out a  library  of  tenth-rate  novels,  a  concert  of  theatricals,  and 
a  teaching  made  up  of  petty  gossip  and  clever  story,  must 
demand  of  the  pastor  the  exercise  of  an  administrative  capa- 
city, which  can  lay  hold  of  and  employ  all  the  piety  and  talent 
and  energy  of  the  church.  Moreover,  to  bring  back  home- 
instruction  to  be  what  it  should  be,  an  efficient  aid  in  training 
for  the  church :  to  show  parents  and  make  them  feel  that  the 
work  committed  to  them, — ^for  which  God  has  prepared  them 
by  the  deepest  and  tenderest  love,  the  most  constant  and  win- 
ning example,  and  the  strongest  and  most  absolute  authority, — 
cannot  possibly  be  turned  over  with  safety  to  any  one  else,  and 
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to  give  the  new  impulse,  so  much  needed,  to  home  religion, 
will  require  of  the  pastor  a  weight  of  influence  which  shall 
shape  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  community.  In  bringing  up 
the  church  to  this  various  work,  private  communion  and  con- 
sultation and  systematic  visitation  will  be  needed, — ^in  short, 
every  means  of  exerting  influence — of  leading  others  to  active 
cooperation  will  be  called  into  requisition.  In  the  outlying  and 
destitute  regions,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  immediate  congre- 
gation, is  an  almost  unlimited  field  of  eflfort.  It  the  cities  this 
vast  work  is  as  yet  almost  untouched. 

There  are  greater  numbers  yet  to  be  reached  by  the  gospel 
than  are  now  found  in  all  our  congregations.  We  believe  the 
"  Territorial  method'* — ^introduced  by  Chalmers,  advocated  by 
Guthrie  in  his  "  Out  of  Harness"  and  "  Sketches  of  the  Cow- 
gate,"  the  results  of  which  were  so  glowingly  depicted  in  our 
last  General  Assembly  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  the  delegate  firom 
the  Free  Church, — is  to  be  the  chief  and  most  eflBcient  mode 
of  reaching  these  multitudes.  The  church  is  gradually  set- 
tling upon  it  with  a  firmer  conviction.  It  takes  into 
account  all  the  principles  which,  in  our  discussion,  of  the 
law  of  the  pastorate,  we  have  seen  to  be  essential.  In  the 
work  of  the  teachers  and  the  helpers  of  the  missionary  pas- 
tors, is  furnished  a  channel  into  which  an  amount  of  energy 
may  be  turned,  which  shall  bring  greater  results  than  have 
been  seen  to  flow  from  our  efibrts,  by  way  of  mission  schools, 
and  street,  and  dock,  and  theatre  preaching,  in  all  the  past. 
Then  there  is  the  greai  world  beyond,  to  which  we  may 
send  a  substitute  if  we  cannot  go  ourselves.  Is  it  not  patent 
to  every  one  that  there  has  never  been  an  age  that  admitted 
and  called  for  such  development  in  the  right  direction.  The 
work  is  waiting  on  every  hand.  The  channels  are  already  pre- 
pared, but  this  rushing  world  will  never  be  overtaken  without 
all  the  energy  the  church  can  furnish,  united  and  directed  in 
the  right  way.  The  call  is  for  men  in  the  pastor's  place,  fitted  by 
enlarged  administrative  capacity  to  be  leaders  of  God's  people. 
Wherever  such  men  are  found  in  the  place,  progress  is  made. 
The  grandest  success  of  the  day  is  won  by  them.  We  have 
examples  in  the  heart  of  London,  in  Newman  Hall,  with  his 
twenty  mission  places,  and  in  Spurgeon,  wielding,  in  ceaseless 
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activity  and  in  every  direction  at  onoe^  the  largest  membership 
-in  any  one  church  organization  in  Christendom.  There  is  a  mis- 
sion for  some  second  Luther  in  rousing  the  church  to  a  sense  of 
the  grandeur  of  its  present  opportuniti^,  and  impressing  upon  it 
the  Divine  law  of  right  work  under  right  direction.  The  absence 
of  some  one  mighty  soul  sent  for  this  end,  casts  the  responsi- 
bility upon  all  in  the  ranks  of  the  ministry. 

Our  third  question  touching  the  man  for  the  pastorate  in 
these  times  had  to  do  with  his  training.  Want  of  space  com- 
pels us  to  pass  this  fertile  subject  with  a  few  brief  hints.  Three 
things  enter  into  our  idea, — increased  vigour  of  soul,  enlarged 
sympathy  with  men,  and  more  practical  knowledge  of  the 
work;  the  first  to  meet  the  requirement  for  a  higher  style  of 
man  for  the  place,  and  the  last  two  to  secure  a  better  adapta- 
tion to  his  place  of  influence  and  direction ;  and  the  training 
must  seek  the  production  of  these  intelligently.  This  training 
must  send  the  pastor  to  his  work  vnth  a  larger  soul.  We 
include  in  this  an  increase  both  of  mental  and  spiritual  power. 

We  need  a  Tnore  vigorous  thinker,  with  both  greater  acute- 
ness  and  broader  comprehensiveness.    Let  it  not  be  said  that 
this  is  a  requirement  for  the  pulpit  only;  it  is  as  much  a  neces- 
sity for  the  pastorate,  for  problems  more  difficult  are  constantly 
presenting  themselves  there  for  solution — ^problems  involving 
at  once  a  keener  logic  and  a  more  subtile  metaphysics.      We 
must  have  stronger  men  and  tnore  of  them.    It  is  related  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  the  eccentric  clergyman  who  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  of  Dr.  Emmons,  that  one  of  the  members  of 
his  church  having  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  broaxdied 
the  matter  in  this  wise:  "I  have  been  trying  my  gifts,  and 
find  I  have  reason  to  conclude,  I  think  without  conceit,  that  I 
would  make  a  tolerably  good  minister.     What  do  you  think 
about  it?"    The  answer  was  characteristic.     "I  haven't   a 
doubt  of  it,  sir,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  we  have  too  many 
^tolerably  good  ministers'  already." 

Strong  habits  of  practical  analytic  and  synthetic  thought 
alone  can  fit  for  the  work  of  the  pastorate  in  this  day.  In  fact 
the  insight  and  comprehension  called  for  in  the  place  of  admin- 
istration are  only  analysis  and  synthesis  under  other  names. 

But  we  should  err  if  we  luled  to  insist  on  a  better  spiritual 
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nortore  for  those  who  are  looking  to  the  ministry.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  style  of  Christian  man  most  seriously 
aflkcts  the  result  of  his  efforts.  Theological  students  should  be 
directed  and  aided,  intelligently  and  constantly,  in  growing  in 
that  preparation  of  heart  which  is  after  all  more  important 
tiian  the  preparation  of  intellect. 

There  is  likewise  a  special  call  upon  the  schools  for  the  pro* 
dnction  of  an  enlarged  sympathy  with  man,  and  an  increased 
acquaintance  with  the  actual  work  of  the  pastorate,  by  way  of 
adapting  the  man  to  the  place.  Mere  acquaintance  with  cor- 
rect theory  is  not  enough.  The  pastor  must  have  his  right 
theory  clearly  defined,  and  besides  this,  there  must  be  the 
existing  bond  of  sympathy  between  him  and  the  people,  and 
then  practical  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  moulding  them. 
The  lack  of  these  things  in  a  large  number  of  those  who  are 
entering  the  ministry,  is  beginning  to  be  deeply  felt  on  all 
hands.  We  believe  that  the  higher  instruction  of  the  seminary 
may  be  retained  and  these  essential  features  added.  In  this 
view  many  have  regretted  the  failure  of  the  proposal  of  the  pro- 
feesors  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1866,  to  add  a  fourth  year  to  the  theological 
coarse,  in  order  both  to  compass  this  end  and  to  bring  the 
training  for  the  ministry  up  to  the  advanced  standard  of  educa- 
tion of  the  day  in  other  departments.  One  of  the  professors  in 
advocating  this  by  private  letter,  wrote  as  follows:  "The 
scheme,  which  we  propose,  involves  as  a  part  of  it,  that  the 
vacation  be  regarded  as  equally  sacred  to  ministerial  prepara- 
tion with  the  session  of  the  seminary — ^affording  the  practical 
training,  as  the  latter  does  the  literary  culture — ^after  the 
analogy  of  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  which  are  similarly 
supplemented.  Let  the  Presbyteries  supervise  the  student 
daring  his  vacations,  which  are  too  long  to  be  thrown  away  or 
spent  in  mere  desultory  occupation;  let  him  be  required  to 
spend  it  in  aid  to  some  minister  in  his  parish  duties,  visiting 
funilies,  conducting  prayer-meetings,  learning  from  actual 
experiment  under  skilful  direction,  or  in  some  other  way  that 
would  accomplish  the  same  end.''  Here  is  a  plain  way,  at  once 
common  sense  and  scriptural,  of  securing  the  development  of 
boUi  the  human  sympathy  and  the  practical  skill  which  the 
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pastor  needs,  while  the  high  cultore  is  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vided for. 

With  the  Divine  blessing  attending,  a  ministry  trained  witii 
a  clear  and  intelligent  conception  of  ihQ  place  and  ike  man  for 
that  place,  cannot  fail  to  make  of  the  pastorate  a  power  for  good, 
such  as  it  has  not  been  since  apostolic  days.  Under  a  large- 
minded,  thoroughly-cultured,  and  wholly  consecrated  leader, 
we  may  expect,  with  God's  blessing,  a  return  to  the  working 
church  of  primitive  Christianity. 

In  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  church,  this  is  a  day  of 
questions  involving  grave  issues, — ^but  among  them  all  there  is 
none  more  momentous  and  feir-reaching  in  its  consequences, 
than  this  which  we  have  been  discussing.  The  success  of 
the  work  of  the  church  of  the  present  day  must  be  won  by  a 
return  to  the  Divine  idea  of  the  pastorate,  and  the  raising  up 
and  training  of  men  adapted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  posi- 
tion as  defined  by  Grod's  word.  By  glancing  along  the  line  of 
progress  by  which  the  church  has  come,  and  noting  (rod's 
methods  of  forwarding  his  purpose  concerning  Zion,  by  succes- 
sive stages  of  trial  and  preparation,  we  shall  be  the  better  pre- 
pared to  understand  its  position  at  the  present,  and  shall  get  a 
clearer  view  of  the  momentous  importance  of  what  we  have 
been  pleading  for.  In  the  j/rogresa  of  trial,  we  first  see  Chris- 
tianity brought  face  to  face  with  the  law  and  the  legions,  the 
culture  and  the  gods  of  the  old  world;  then,  itself  enthroned 
above  all  these  and  in  possession  of  the  place  of  ease  and  power, 
moulding  the  empire  in  its  own  way;  again,  in  fierce  struggle 
with  barbarian  force  and  overcoming  it  in  subduing  to  Christ 
the  Grothic  and  Slavic  nations  that  overran  the  empire;  once 
more,  in  the  hour  of  its  faintness,  at  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance, meeting  the  forces  of  reawakened  reason,  and  rising  to  a 
mightier  life  in  the  Reformation;  still  further  on,  coming  out 
of  the  battle  with  the  later  Rationalism  girded  for  the  modem 
missionary  movement.  To-day,  when  we  see  it  grappling  with 
the  dizzy,  headlong,  terrible  energy  of  the  world — what,  we 
ask,  will  be  the  result?  Turning  to  its  progress  of  preparation 
for  the  world's  conversion,  we  find  the  church,  first  defining 
and  formulating  its  doctrine,  while  that  world  which  is  to 
receive  the  doctrine  is  yet  unknown  and  inaccessible;   then 
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advancing  to  the  Reformation,  while  through  the  mariner's 
compass  the  world  in  its  preparation  for  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
keeps  pace  in  becoming  a  known  world;  then  rousing  itself  for 
the  mission  movement,  while  by  the  discovery  of  steam  and 
its  application  to  printing  and  locomotion,  the  world  is  being 
made  accessible  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Now  when  we  see 
the  energies  of  the  world  being  developed  as  never  before,  and 
heightened  by  the  manifold  adaptations  of  science  and  the 
direction  of  the  mightiest  and  most  subtile  forces  of  nature,  to 
the  work  of  life;  and  when,  along  with  this,  we  see  innumerable 
channels  opened  for  Christian  effort,  and  waiting  for  this  energy 
to  be  guided  through  them  to  the  accomplishment  of  God's  great 
purpose,  what,  we  are  constrained  to  ask,  will  be  the  result? 
This  vast  development  and  accumulation  of  human  energy 
indicates  the  preparation  for  a  final  stage  of  progress.  Sanc- 
tified and  owned  of  God,  it  is  just  what  is  needed  to  nasten  the 
work  of  the  world's  evangelization.  Even  now  much  of  it  is 
waiting  to  be  directed  into  the  ways  of  Christian  effort.  God 
is  waiting  to  give  it  aU,  when  the  church  shall  sincerely  and 
beUevingly  ask  for  it,  and  show  itself  ready  to  wield  it  for  his 
glory.  Upon  the  pastorate  of  these  coming  years,  even  more 
than  upon  the  pulpit,  will  depend  the  progress  of  the  church 
and  the  hopes  of  the  world.  With  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  in  all  the  church,  and  with  the  Divine  blessing,  the  signs 
of  the  times  would  indicate  the  near  approach  of  the  great 
consummation. 


ERRATA. 

Page  94,  line  5,  for  *<  The  prerogative  of  daty,"  read.  The  prerogaldre  and 
duty. 

Page  94,  line  27,  for  **goTem,"  read,  gorems. 

Page  95,  line  2,  for  <«  embodies  it,''  read,  embody  it 

Page  95,  line  10,  for  **work,"  read,  mission. 

Page  95,  line  29,  for  ^*«re  to  be  regarded  in  carrying  out  of  tiie  one  plan  of 
Qod,"  read,  are  to  ^  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  one  plan  of  Qod. 

Page  98,  in  quotation  from  <*Saybrook  Platform,"  for  **  and  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  world,"  read,  and  to  continue  to  the  end  of  time. 

Page  102,  line  6,  for  **  pressing,"  read  rushing. 

Page  104,  line  8,  f»r  **For  many  of  us,"  &c.,  read,  Too  many  of  us,  &c. 
VOL.  XLrf~K0.  !•  16 
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Art.  v.— Orthodoxy.    Its  Truths  and  its  Errors.    Clarke. 

Essays^  Philosophioal  and  Theological.    Martineau. 

Discourses  on  Religion.    Theodore  Parker.  * 

Reason  in  Religion.    Hedge. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life.    Martineau. 

The  books  whose  titles  are  enumerated  above,  are  represen- 
tative of  the  Unitarian  mind  in  all  its  gradations,  from 
.  the  most  evangelical — if  such  a  term  cap  be  applied  at  all — 
to  the  most  sceptical  and  infidel.  They  ^ke  the  reader  through 
the  multiform  phases  of  thought  which  characterize  that 
ohamelion  denomination.  No  one  can  carefully  or  carelessly 
peruse  them  without  clearly  ascertaining  that  Unitarianism 
is  without  form  and  void,  as  chaotic  as  the  world  was  before 
its  genesis.  It  rarely,  if  ever,  enunciates  a  definite  and  positive 
evangelical  principle.  It  reserves  all  its  decisive  utterances  for 
the  tenets  of  unbelief.  It  never  supports  a  biblical  truth  or 
statement  warmly  and  handsomely.  If  it  adopts  any  scrip- 
tural declaration,  it  does  so  with  an  obvious  desire  to  have 
it  understood  that  it  takes  the  revelation  not  as  authority,  but 
only  lends  it  the  authority  of  its  own  critical  reason.  When- 
ever it  speaks  kindly  and  generously  of  the  Son  of  God,  there 
is  a  latent  feeling  apparent  that  the  Divine  Being  should 
appreciate  the  force  or  delicacy  of  the  compliment.  In  fact, 
the  general  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  every  unprejudiced 
reader  of  these  books,  and  of  all  Unitarian  works  that  it 
has  been  our  fortune  to  peruse,  is  that  Unitarianism  is  the 
most  sdf'ixmsoious  of  all  forms  of  religion — its  appreciation  of 
itself  suffuses  all  its  religion  and  all  its  literature.  Whether 
Parker,  or  Martineau,  or  Bellows,  or  Clarke,  or  Channing 
speaks,  there  is  the  same  radiant  self-satisfaction.  The 
apostles  and  disciples  of  reason  burn  incense  for  ever  on  her 
shrine.  The  vestal  lamp  of  their  vanity  is  never  suffered 
to  go  out.    This  consciousness  of  superior  wisdom,  and  this 
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evident  delight  in  its  possession  is  sometimes  amusing,  some- 
times painful,  and  always  absurd.  Orthodoxy,  in  all  its  forms, 
is  alwayB  reverent  of  the  Scriptures.  It  may  dispute  about 
interpretation,  but  it  never  questions  their  authority.  Its 
various  champions  may  discuss  the  principle  of  exegesis,  but 
not  one  of  them  would  controvert  what  a  true  exegesis  fairly 
establishes.  Scripture  is  the  vltima  ratio.  And  when  ortho- 
doxy reads  ITnitarianism  it  cannot  suppress  surprise,  and  often 
indignation,  at  the  levity,  or  unconcern  with  which  its  most 
sacred  things  are  treated.  Accustomed  to  accept  with  bowed 
head  and  reverent  spirit  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  word  as 
infallible,  it  can  with  difficulty  comprehend  a  system  which, 
with  its  apparent  devotion  and  respect  for  the  Bible,  is  yet 
the  most  insidious  and, dangerous  foe  its  authority  has  ever 
encountered. 

For  no  one  can  read  the  statements  of  modem  Unitarianism, 
and  the  writings  of  its  advocates,  without  perceiving  that  its 
resources  of  intellect  and  wealth  of  culture  are  devoted  to  the 
single  object  of  lessening  in  the  minds  of  men  the  authority 
and  force  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  feith.  And  this  it  does 
not  by  any  direct  and  open  assault,  but  by  taking  revela- 
tion under  its  patronage.  It  expresses  the  profoundest  rever- 
ence for  its  Author,  and  yet  invariably  detracts  from  the  mean- 
ing and  authority  of  his  words.  It  lays  claims  to  piety,  to 
love,  to  religion,  to  the  most  liberal  Christianity,  and  yet 
weakens  in  the  minds  of  all  whom  its  influence  reaches,  the 
essential  facts  of  the  gospel.  The  extreme  Unitarianism,  as 
represented  by  Parker,  is  but  a  thinly  varnished  infidelity. 
The  moderate  Unitarianism,  as  represented  by  Clarke  ani 
Hedge,  refuses  to  Ml  back  on  the  logical  conclusions  of  its  sys- 
tem, creeps  behind  texts,  but  does  not  look  facts  in  the  face. 
It  is  a  sort  of  truncated  supematuralism,  its  apex,  that  ought 
to  pierce  the  heavens,  cut  off — ^a  supematuralism  without  the 
supernatural.  It  humanizes  the  Bible,  and  yet  calls  it  a  Divine 
revelation.  It  believes  in  man's  greatness  and  rectitude,  and 
yet  talks  about  a  Redeemer  and  Messiah.  It  quotes  texts  of 
Scripture,  and  yet  asks  men  to  believe  in  reason.  With  per- 
fect good  feith  it  "explains  away"  what  is  offensive  to  good  taste 
or  rational  judgment.  It  has  carried  the  art  of  interpretation 
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to  such  proficiency,  that  Scripture,  in  the  plastic  hand  of  a 
Unitarian;  is  but  a  nose  of  wax,  and  takes  any.  shape  the  fancy 
or  the  reason  may  please.  The  first  article  of  its  creed  is  a 
denial  of  the  devil.  The  oriental  figures  of  speech  explain  all 
that  is  in  the  canon  in  respect  to  Satan.  Paul  no  more  believed 
in  him  than  Martineau,  though  the  apostle  s<Mnetimes  thou^t 
his  best  purposes  were  frustrated  by  the  great  hinderer.  The 
Genesis,  with  its  miraculous  creation,  the  stories  of  Abraham, 
Daniel,  and  Elijah,  are  true  as  ''symbols,  not  as  facts.'' 
Moses  and  Isaiah  never  speak  of  Jesus,  yet  Jesus  is  a  true  man, 
and  is  right  when  he  says  they  did.  Jonah  never  visited  the 
depths  of  the  sea  in  the  belly  of  a  whale,  and,  in  fact,  there  was 
never  a  whale  at  all.  Thus  while  it  professes  to  receive  the 
Bible  as  the  word  of  Gbd,  its  theory  of  inspiration  and  of  inter- 
pretation leaves  not  one  member  to  another  in  the  whole.  It 
hews  Scripture  into  pieces  with  the  sword  of  exegesis,  as  Samuel 
hewed  Agag  before  the  altar.  These  things  are  evident  to  all 
students  of  Unitarian  writings,  so  evident  indeed,  that  one  of 
their  own  more  logical  writers  says,  "that  if  the  Athanasian 
creed,  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  English  Church,  and  the 
Unigenitus  could  be  found  in  Greek  manuscript,  and  proved 
the  work  of  an  inspired  apostle,  no  doubt  Unitarianism  would 
explain  all  of  them,  and  deny  they  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  or  the  &11  of  man."  The  Unitarian  doctrine  of  inspi- 
ration— can  any  one  tell  what  it  is  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  artifices  of  this  liberal  philosophy  to  repre- 
sent religious  opinions  in  these  days  as  wholly  vague  and 
unsettled.  It  seeks  to  convince  the  public  mind  that  a  great 
uncertainty  belongs  to  the  realm  of  Faith,  that  there  are  no 
well-established  conclusions  of  religion  on  which  the  soul  can 
rest  with  security  and  fixedness.  It  aims  in  this  way  to  pro- 
duce that  "  suspense  of  faith"  of  which  it  so  constantly  speaks. 
For  it  well  knows  that  if  the  mind  may  be  shaken  in  its  reli- 
gious convictions,  or  led  to  the  belief  that  certainty  of  convic- 
tion is  impossible,  it  will  be  easy  to  introduce  its  own  rational- 
istic system.  When  it  has  swept  the  soul  of  its  old  inherited 
beliefe  and  ideas,  it  has  made  it  ready  for  its  own  speculations. 
The  first  step  towards  rationalism  is  the  feeling  that  there  is 
nothing  settled  in  religion.    U  faith  offers  no  firm  foundation, 
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reason  resorts  to  its  own  conclusions.  There-  is  doubtless 
through  the  country  an  unsettled  state  of  religious  opinions, 
in  many  quarters.  The  liberal  spirit  has  not  infected  the 
atmosphere  for  nought.  Large  numbers  of  men  believe  in 
nothing.  Many  scientific  men  have  very  vague  notions  on 
religious  subjects.  The  masses  of  unreflecting  minds  have 
been  to  some  extent  aflfected  with  uncertainty.  In  some  of  the 
churches,  especially  in  New  England  and  at  the  West,  there 
has  been  a  slight  wearing  off  from  the  doctrines  of  ancient 
orthodoxy.  Some  prominent  pulpits,  and  perchance  a  profes- 
sorial chair  or  two,  have  added  to  the  unecbainess  of  the  reli- 
gious community,  and  taught  us  to  think  that  certainty  of 
truth  was  a  difficult,  if  not  impracticable  attainment.  Men 
who  differ  but  little,  and  that  not  on  essentials  of  faith,  have 
made  their  differences  greater  by  warm  discussion,  and  the 
undisciplined  public  has  exaggerated  the  differences  that  really 
exist  among  genuine  Christians,  and  has  learned  to  have  little 
faith  in  religion  itself.  Then,  too,  this  unsettled  condition  of  - 
the  public  mind  on  religion,  so  far  as  it  exists,  has  been  made 
the  text  of  a  great  many  Bomish  and  semi-Komish  attacks  on 
Protestantism.  Behold,  exclaims  the  Eomanist,  or  his  cousiii 
the  Ritualist,  behold  how  these  Protestant  sects  divide  and 
contend!  See,  what  infinite  variation  of  faith  and  worship  I 
Consider  what  uncertainty  is  thrown  by  them  on  all  the  ques- 
tions that  affect  the  human  soul  and  its  destiny  I  Quit  then 
this  crumbling,  falling  Protestant  edifice,  filled  with  its  disso- 
nant cries,  and  come  to  us.  We  have  a  historical  continuity. 
We  have  an  apostolical  order.  We  have  the  unchangeable  faith 
of  prophets  and  martyrs.  We  have  a  uniform  worship  and  a 
splendid  ceremonial.  We  insure  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
Our  trumpet  gives  no  uncertain  sound.  Thus  Unitarianism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Eomanism  on  the  other,  both  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  both  disbelievers  in  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  word  of  God,  both  staving  to  blind  the  eyes  of  men  to  its 
real  meaning,  are  striving  to  produce  that  very  suspense  of 
&ith,  that  general  unsettled  condition  of  religious  ideas,  out  of 
which  they  hope  to  profit  to  their  own  upbuilding  and  to  the 
demolition  of  a  true  faith  in  the  world. 

But  this  uncertainty  and  unsettled  state  of  religious  opinioos 
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is  by  no  means  so  extensive  nor  so  deep  as  many  imagine.  It 
is  wide  enough,  too  wide  indeed;  but  not  so  prevalent  as 
to  cause  distrust  or  beget  despair.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
nationalism  to  unsettle  religious  ideas.  And  so  far  as  this 
philosophy  prevails  will  the  minds  of  men  be  aflfected.  Reason 
is  discordant,  various,  in  conflict  with  itself,  at  diflFerent  times. 
Whenever  it  asserts  authority  in  religion,  it  sets  up  a  variable 
standard;  one  thing  to-day  and  another  thing  to-morrow. 
And  it  is  natural  and  necessary  that  those  who  are  thus  subject 
to  reason  should  be  affected  with  variations  of  religious  ideas 
and  a  clear  suspense  of  faith.  It  is  natural  too,  that  a  mind  so 
afflicted  should  attribute  its  difficulty  to  others,  and  should 
imagine  the  spiritual  world  was  careering  around  it.  Toss- 
ing up  and  down,  in  their  little  boats,  it  is  not  strange  that 
rationalists  should  think  the  great  promontories  and  headlands 
of  Revelation  were  skipping  and  dancing  before  their  eyes. 
Reeling  and  stumbling,  like  drunken  men,  intoxicated  with 
their  own  theories,  they  suppose  the  stars  have  lost  their 
centres,  the  globe  its  orbit,  and  the  universe  its  order  and 
relations.  But  the  confusion  is  all  the  time  in  the  brain 
of  the  theorist,  Sjud  not  in  the  system  of  Divine  truth.  That 
still  holds  its  place,  all  the  stars  in  the  firmament  of  God,  true 
always  to  their  orbits,  repeating  their  appointed  courses  and 
reciting  their  perpetual  anthem.  There  is  no  dissonance,  no 
variation  in  the  Revelation,  in  the  objects  of  fedtb.  The 
transcendent  mysteries  of  eternity,  revealed  to  faith  in  the 
word  of  God,  keep  up  the  mighty  crescendo  of  their  march, 
with  the  undeviating  exactness  of  the  natural  system.  Faith, 
as  a  quality  or  element  of  the  soul,  may  waver,  but  the  objects 
of  faith  never  fail  nor  lose  any  of  their  effulgence.  Christian- 
ity, in  all  its  parts  and  relations,  was  never  so  settled  and  estab- 
lished as  to-day.  Its  supernatural  verities  were  never  so 
thoroughly  substantiated.  All  the  arts  and  sciences,  all  liter- 
ature and  history,  have  been  pouring  their  proofs  into  her  lap 
and  verifying  her  statements.  Nor  was  it  ever  so  generally 
and  absolutely  credited  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  advocates. 
Unitarianism  will  need  to  use  still  loffcier  powers  of  argument 
or  persuasion  to  convince  us  that  faith  is  suspended,  or  that  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  edifice  are  shaken  by  its  disinte- 
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grating  pliUosopliy.    An  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the- 
ology in  its  largest  sense,  shows  how  changes  and  theories 
without  end  have  swept  past  the  grand  fsicts  of  a  common 
Christian  faith,  and   left  them   more  majestic  than  before. 
Many  a  time  have  the  advocates  of  a  liberal  interpretation 
brought  to  bear  the  full  force  of  their  batteries  on  some 
doctrine  or  fact  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  smoke  of  the  discharge 
which  has  blinded  them,  have  thought  they  have  demolished 
it  for  ever;  but  the  wind  sweeping  down  from  the  uplands,  and 
scattering  the  cloud,  has  revealed  the  object  of  attack  massive 
and  beautiful  as  before.    It  is  one  of  the  strongest  peculiarities 
in  Christian  history,  that  its  historical   truths   have  been 
exactly  retained,  never  even  revised,  and  that  the  continuity 
of  belief  has  never  been  broken.     Historical  and  didactic 
theology  at  our  period,  is  fetched  from  the  gathered  stores  of 
early  Christian  wisdom,  and  epitomizes  the  thought  formerly 
expended  on  the  deep  problems  of  Divine  truth.     We  can  trace 
the  channel  of  truth,  from  the  beginning,  as  its  streams  have 
flowed  from  the  fountain  of  life.     It  may  have  been  infiltrated 
here  and  there  by  the  influences  of  specific  lands  or  times 
through  which  it  has  flowed.    The  thoughts  of  men  as  they 
have  rained  upon  it  may  have  had  some  effect,  but  the  deep 
volume  of  the  river  of  life  has  cleared  itself  of  these  feculent 
infiltrations  and  additions,  by  its  very  flowing,  and  he  who 
tastes  the  stream  now,  may  find  the  water  the  same  as  when  it 
first  gushed  from  the  spring.    This  quality  of  clearing  itself  of 
impurities,  however  produced,  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
features  of  historical  Christianity.    When  we  imagine  that  we 
have  cleared  ourselves  from  past  interpretations  and  have 
become  independent  of  what  our  predecessors  have  found,  and 
begin  to  draw  conclusions  at  variance  with  their  results,  we 
soon  learn  that  the  very  semblance  of  any  breach  with  the 
past  is  impossible;  that  it  is  impossible  to  spin  out  of  ourselves 
arguments  and  belie&  that  are  not  in  hiarmony  with  the  con- 
stant £Etct9  of  Christian  faith  and  life.    We  may  as  well  reason 
on  theories  that  are  at  war  with  the  law  of  gravitation,  as 
attempt  to  construct  a  theology  that  is  in  conflict  with  the 
spiritual  principles  of  God's  kingdom,  as  they  are  revealed  and 
established  in  his  holy  word.    Orthodoxy,  and  by  this  we  mean 
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the  belief  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  unquali- 
fiedly and  heartily,  is  the  unreserved  repose  of  faith.     It  is  the 
absolute  resting  upon  reality.   It  is  not  the  creation  of  certainty. 
It  is  the  acceptance  of  certainty.    It  is  not  declaring  the  doubtftJ 
to  be  sure,  but  it  is  the  leaning  upon  the  sure,  and  giving  the 
affection  to  its  true  object  and  carrying  it  to  an  eternal  rest. 
Precisely  here  is  the  wider  distinction  between  Orthodoxy  and 
Liberal  Christianity  in  their  philosophies.     The  former  is  fixed 
and  constant.     It  has  a  spiritual  system  of  principles  and  laws 
as  invariable  as  the  laws  of  the  heavens.    These  principles 
have  wide  relations  and  applications.     They  relate  to  faith. 
They  apply  to  life.    There  has  been  no  change  in  them  since 
Christ  first  taught  them  in  Judea.     They  are  constant  as  the 
stars  that  shone  on  Abraham's  tent  in  the  plain  of  Mamre. 
We  leave  them  for  a  while,  or  cease  to  guide  our  way  by  them, 
but  soon  come  back  to  them  as  to  a  light  that  shineth  in  a 
dark  place.     Whatever  our  vacillations,  they  are  like  their 
great  Author  and  Revealer,  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever.     But  Unitarian  philosophy  sets  everything  afloat.     It 
accepts  as  parts  of  truth  all  that  the  capricious  activity  of  the 
human  mind  can  construct.     It  stamps  as  genuine  each  succes- 
sive counterfeit  of  Christianity.     Visions  and  prophecies  and 
revelations  are  the  easy  attainments  of  ordinary  minds.    Broken 
cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water  are  substituted  for  the  fountain 
of  living  waters.     It  prefers  the  glittering  spoils  which  human 
wisdom  has  accumulated,  to  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  written 
word.     It  believes  that  earth  can  furnish  what  earth  has 
always  hopelessly  failed  to  supply.     It  regards  all  things  as 
emanations  of  the  Deity.     It  is  an  optimist  in  its  theory,  and 
reproduces,  for  a  modern  graft  on  the  Christian  stock,  the  Neo- 
Platonism  of  Alexandria,  the  illusive  wisdom  of  Rome  and 
Athens.     With  such  a  philosophy  it  must  have  a  shifting  and 
variable  religion.     It  could  not  be  true  to  itself,  were  it  not 
indeterminate  and  afloat. 

The  social  life  of  man  is  first  and  most  obviously  affected  by 
his  religious  &ith.  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he 
in  all  his  relations.  His  idea  of  God,  and  of  the  relations  of 
the  human  race  to  the  Divine  Being,  will  form  insensibly  his 
institutions  and  penetrate  every  mode  of  thought    Calvinism 
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had  a  marvellous  spiritual  power.    Its  stem  and  logical  system 
moulded  the  social  life  of  New  England.     It  bred  a  race  of 
men  and  women  as  brave  and  pure  as  any  that  ever  lived.     It 
cast  society  into  forms  which  still  exist,  though  the  spirit  has 
deserted  thorn.     Its  reaction  was  Liberalism;  and  the  forma- 
tive hand  of  the  latter  is  as  clearly  seen  now  as  the  former  was 
evident  a  hundred  years  ago.     The  influence  of  the  reactionary 
spirit  has  extended  farther  than  through  the  ranks  of  its  own 
professed  followera.     It  has  modified  in   many  respects  the 
rigor  of  ancient  orthodoxy.     It  has  inbreathed  its  own  spirit  . 
into  a  large  part  of  its  most  cultivated  and  scientific  men.     It 
has  pervaded  its  periodical  and  its  permanent  literature.     It 
largely  takes  the  control  of  its  educational  system,  furnishes  its 
text-books,  and  aims  to  direct  its  culture.     The  fundamental 
tone  of  New  England  society  is  gradually  changing,  and  its 
intellectual  leadership  is  passing  into  other  hands.      If  the 
strict  orthodoxy  of  its  professional  schools  is  called  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  not  to  their  detriment,  except  in  a  few  minds.     In 
&ct  liberalism  has  tinged  much  orthodox  preaching,  and  here 
and  there  has  control  of  orthodox  pulpits.     The  differences 
between  the  two  systems  of  religious  thought  are  wearing  out, 
and  it  is  not  an  unheard  of  thing  for  them  sometimes  practi- 
cally to  mingle.    The  writer  knows  of  one  Congregational 
orthodox  church,  with  a  most  vigorous  and  trenchant  Old- 
school  Presbyterian  elder  in  it,  that  has  accepted  for  a  term  of 
years  the  ministrations  of  an  avowed  Unitarian.    The  leaven 
of  liberalism  has  worked  through  the  mass,  and  somewhat  con- 
fnsed  and  unsettled   men's  ideas.      Doctrinal  discussion  in 
public  christian  teaching  has  almost  fallen  into  disuse.    Ethical 
preaching  is  more  in  vogue,  and  the  roots  of  moral  instruction 
do  not  always  run  down  into  a  doctrinal  soil.     Hence,  it  often 
happens  that,  outside  of  Unitarian  pulpits,  in  all  the  other  reli- 
gious denominations,  there  is  no  less  exposition  of  human  rights 
and  powers  than  development  of  the  will  and  word  of  God. 
Social  and  moral  questions  furnish  themes,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  the  pulpit. 

That  there  is  then  a  great  difference  from  the  past,  that  a 
change  is  in  progress,  seems  hidden  from  no  thinker  of  the 
day.    It  is  freely  admitted  in  the  intercourse  of  thoughtfu) 
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minds,  and  proclaimed  by  observers  on  both  sides.    That  this 
difference  is  impressing  itself  on  the  social  ideas  and  usages  of 
the  age  is  equally  obvious.     It  has  its  eflfoct  on  the  theory  d 
dvil  government,    Calvinism  is  eminently  conservative,  sim- 
ply because  it  lays  so  much  stress  on  law.     It  holds  men's 
minds  to  the  allied  truth  of  equality  and  subordination.    While 
its  general  scope  is  in  harmony  with  freedom;  while,  in  fact,  it 
was  the  first  religious  system  whose  logical  induction   was 
liberty,  it  evermore  held  that  liberty  could  never  exist,  except 
as  reverence  for  authority  and  obedience  to  law.    Boasting 
with  a  Pauline  exultation  in  the  liberty  of  Christ,  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  conscience  from  the  tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  or 
secular  prescripts,  and  in  the  deliverance  ol  the  intellect  from 
the  commandments  and  traditions  of  men,  it  yet  also,  with  a 
Pauline  satisfaction,  delighted  in  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inward  man.     It  held  that  all  freedom  consisted  in  subjection 
to  or  in  harmony  with  law.     A  planet  has  liberty  only  when  it 
moves  \n  its  appointed  orbit.     Let  it  deflect  from  its  path  ajid 
it  introduces  anarchy  into  the  heavens.    Everything  is  free  aa 
it  is  in  the  plan  of  law«    So  man  is  free,  but  free  only  as  he 
obeys  the  law  written  on  his  heart,  free  only  as  he  observes 
the  dicta  of  God's  government.    Let  him  disobey,  and  the 
Nemesis  of  Gt)d  pursues  his  track,  and  unless  he  repents  and 
is  reinstated  by  grace  into  his  normal  relation  to  law,  the 
retributions  of  Heaven  will  overtake  him  and  grind  him  to 
powder.    Such  is  the  freedom  of  a  spiritual  orthodoxy.     Obe- 
dience is  liberty.    When  a  man  obeys  from  choice  and  love,  he 
has  made  law  his  own.    He  moves  freely  m  its  plane,  and  his 
profit,  his  usefulness,  his  glory,  all  spring  from  his  subordina-* 
tion.    This  system  has  its  centre  in  God,  the  Supreme  Ruler, 
It  rarely  discusses  human  rights,  but  often  declares  humaa 
duties.   With  its  theory  of  human  nature  as  corrupt,  and  fallen, 
and  disobedient,  it  could  do  naught  but  lay  the  utmost  stress 
upon  the  power,  the  glory,  and  the  authority  of  the  Divine 
government.    What  could  man  do  against' that?    Who  could 
reply  to  the  Almighty?    Should  a  plant  complain  of  its  struc* 
ture,  that  it  was  wheat  and  not  a  rose,  of  the  law  that  bound  it 
tf^  ^w  in  one  w^y  apd  not  in  another,  of  the  principle  whiidi 
inade  it  bear  a  stalk  and  ear  and  kernel,  and  did  not  suffer  it 
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to  bloom  with  a  flower  and  exhale  a  perfume?  Should  a  star 
complain  of  its  density,  of  its  radiance,  of  its  everlasting  orbit, 
or  should  it  rather  sing  as  it  shone  the  glory  of  its  Maker? 
Should  a  man  complain  against  God?  Should  the  thing  formed 
say  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  so?  Should 
it  beat  its  head  against  the  adamantine  buttresses  of  God's 
will,  or  should  it  accept  the  conditions  of  its  existence,  conform 
its  will  to  the  Divine,  and  move  freely  in  moving  obediently? 
Hence  in  Calvinism  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  government 
is  found  in  subordination.  Obedience  in  the  heart  reconciles 
sovereignty  and  freedom. 

And  this  religious  idea  worked  itself  6ut  in  human  govern- 
ment. It  penetrated  every  form  of  social  life.  It  made,  if 
you  please,  a  watchful,  and  even  a  stern  family  government. 
It  invested  the  father  with  an  authority  by  a  Divine  right.  It 
made  law  universal  and  absolute.  Yet  it  produced  a  vigorous 
race  of  men,  independent,  bold,  obedient,  and  authoritative. 
The  modem  Liberal  Puritan  possesses  little  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  Puritan  of  old,  who,  if  he  knew  how  to  com- 
mand, knew  also  how  to  obey.  Any  system  of  religious  faith 
that  exalts  God  as  a  sovereign,  that  makes  duty  supreme, 
must  of  necessity  mould  all  the  forms  of  secular  life.  It  strikes 
a  solid  and  sure  blow  against  that  semi-atheistic  philosophy 
which  teaches  that  civil  freedom  consists  in  the  mere  extension 
of  individual  rights.  It  is  one  of  the  corollaries  of  Calvinism 
that  the  essential  quality  of  political  liberty  is  that  a  people 
obey  law  with  consent  and  intelligence.  One  rule  does  not 
hold  in  religion  and  another  in  law.  Freedom  disowns  ignor- 
ance, passion,  insubordination,  unbelief.  Its  real  glory  cannot 
be  attained  by  an  atheistical  people  or  by  a  race  morally  and 
intellectually  weak  and  degraded.  A  state  holds  its  charter  of 
freedom  from  Jehovah.  When  it  apostatizes  from  him,  he 
revokes  its  charter  and  sends  it  into  Egypt  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.  Hence  the  realization  of  perfect  freedom  in 
this  world  is  an  Utopian  idea.  It  will  have  its  drawbacks  so 
long  as  men  enjoy  rights  that  are  not  based  on  the  successful 
discharge  of  duties;  so  long  as  men  are  morally  weak  and 
vicious,  irreverent  of  law,  and  bound  by  no  ties  to  the  unseen 
world.    It  will  have  its  drawbacks  so  long  as  political  philoso- 
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phy  contradicts  the  principles  of  the  Divine  government,  aad 
imagines  that  the  extension  of  the  governing  power  and  privi- 
lege in  the  state  may  outrun  the  possession  of  the  governing 
quality,  and  supposes  that  a  man  is  fit  to  be  a  ruler  or  an 
elector  who  has  not  first  learned  intelligently  and  lovingly  to 
obey. 

But  a  very  difierent  result  follows  the  teachings  of  a  liberal 
religious  faith.  The  starting  point  of  this  latitudinarian 
philosophy  is  human  and  not  Divine.  Its  postulate  is  not  that 
the  law  of  God  is  supreme,  holy,  just,  and  good;  but  that 
man  is  divine,  needs  no  regeneration,  and  is  adequate  to  his 
own  salvation.  This  is  the  major  premise  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity. The  inherent  rectitude  of  human  nature,  if  held  as  a 
dogma  of  faith,  will  necessarily  reveal  itself  in  the  various 
social  and  politicSal  institutions  of  life.  He  who  believes  such 
a  doctrine  will  construct  a  Cosmos  diflferent  from  that  which  is 
the  natural  product  of  an  orthodox  faith.  The  idea  of  man 
and  of  sin  will  permeate  all  the  social  structure.  If  the  theory 
of  the  optimist  or  pantheist  is  held,  society  will  of  course 
be  subject  to  a  set  of  principles  corresponding  to  the  theory. 
If  human  nature  is  inherently  good,  and  not  inherently  bad, 
religion  will  naturally  become  a  mere  culture,  and  equality 
of  social  privileges  the  birthright  of  the  soul.  Church  and 
state  would  fall  out  of  their  divine  orbits  into  the  place  of 
mere  educational  and  reformatory  institutions.  Men  would 
be  taught  that  unequal  conditions  are  not  the  result  of  sin,  but 
of  circumstances,  and  if  the  conditions  of  life  can  be  equalized 
the  ideal  state  will  be  reached.  And  if  the  postulate  of  this 
philosophy  is  true,  the  conclusion  is  also  true,  for  it  is  perfectly 
and  unanswerably  logical.  If  man  is  intrinsically  good  and 
only  accidentally  corrupt,  then  culture  and  reform  are  all  the 
agencies  that  need  to  be  evoked  in  his  behalf.  Liberate  him 
from  his  evil  conditions  and  he  will  work  out  a  happy  destiny. 
Give  education,  power,  privilege,  franchise,  rights  into  his 
hands,  and  he  will  complete  his  redemption.  Teach  him  his 
dignity,  his  divinity,  and  he  will  fall  into  the  order  of  his 
duties.  Let  his  reason  have  free  play,  untrammeled  by  tradi- 
tion or  ecclesiastical  precepts,  or  secular  force,  and  he  will  rise 
to  a  consummate  manhood.    But  unhappily  this  system,  being 
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contrary  to  fact,  works  disastrously.  The  world  has  not  been 
without  some  appalling  illustrations  of  the  terribleness  with 
which  it  works.  Radical  liberalisn^  beginning  in  religious 
faith,  unsettling  religious  ideas,  dethroning  Deity,  enthroning 
man,  has  given  us  some  very  positive  testimony  in  respect  to 
its  relations  to  human  freedom.  France,  inoculated  with 
ideas  of  liberty  that  were  not  founded  on  the  word  of  God, 
once  made  an  atteippt  to  be  free  and  self-governing.  With- 
out recognizing  the  true  source  of  freedom,  she  put  forth 
her  hand  to  gather  its  beautiful  and  blessed  fruits.  The 
fruit  she  plucked  was  mingled  blood  and  ashes.  She 
denied  the  existence  of  Deity.  She  enthroned  the  goddess  of 
reason.  She  asserted  the  equality  of  men.  She  cast  off  the 
restraints  of  anqient  authority,  both  human  and  Divine.  She 
said  to  a  people  that  discarded  the  Scriptures  and  defamed  the 
Son  of  God,  and  despised  the  liberty  which  cometh  from  his 
hand, — Be  free!  And  it  would  be  well  if  the  nations  would 
always  read  and  ponder  the  lessons,  whose  significance  can  never 
be  exhausted,  which  may  be  learned  from  that  Revolution.  We 
may  accept  from  it,  indeed,  that  freedom  is  the  inheritance  and 
goal  of  man,  but  we  must  also  find  in  it  this  other  lesson,  that 
without  a  deep  spiritual  faith,  without  a  just  recognition  of 
God,  and  a  profound  conviction  of  human  sin  and  want,  a  people 
never  can  be  free.  They  may  plant  liberty-poles,  set  up  images, 
decree  privileges,  proclaim  rights,  and  pour  forth  endless 
torrents  of  silver  oratory,  but  they  will  only  "waken  the  furies 
of  anarchy  and  join  with  them  in  a  dance  of  death."  Even 
the  most  thoughtful  among  the  religious  radicals  of  the  age 
have  seen  this,  and  adopt  a  political  philosophy  in  strange  con- 
tradiction with  their  religious  belief.  They  will  not  accept  a 
theory  of  government  which  is  philosophically  and  logically 
deducible  from  their  religion.  But  under  all  protests  faith 
works  itself  out  in  the  social  life.  It  was  the  remark  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  judicious  statesmen  of  the  past,  the  peer 
of  Webster,  and  Clay,  and  Calhoun,  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of 
the  United  States,  that  "  Unitarianism  was  the  diverging  focus  of 
all  the  nonsense  in  the  country."  With  a  singular  insight  for 
a  public  man,  whose  mind  had  not  been  wholly  occupied  with 
the  relations  and  outgrowths  of  religious  philosophy,  he  per- 
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tianity,  as  the  only  agency  that  has  any  practical  influence  and 
worth  on  the  affairs  of  men.  It  will  work  out  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  this  world,  if*  aught  can.  We  need  not 
distrust  its  power,  the  power  of  Qt>d  in  Jesus  Christ  to  develope 
and  ennoble  the  whole  character  of  man.  It  is  its  grand  pecu- 
liarity that  it  developes  duties  and  not  rights  primarily,  that 
it  constructs  and  does  not  destroy  society;  that  it  sends  man 
to  work  in  God's  vineyard,  and  tells  him  that  neither  his  facul- 
ties nor  their  field  of  operation  are  his;  that  he  has  to  subdue 
the  whole  field,  and  cultivate  the  whole  garden  for  God,  and 
must  not  rest  save  in  that  recreation  that  is  the  music  of  work, 
until  the  boundaries  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  inclose  the 
whole  earth,  until  the  many  crowns  are  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  idea  of  history  is  faith.  The  power 
of  history  is  faith.  And  if  history  shall  be  such  as  to  realize 
the  dreams,  and  prayers,  and  hopes  of  prophets  and  apostles, 
and  not  the  indefinite  illumination  that  a  vague  and  haughty 
spiritualism  would  cast  over  the  future  heavens,  the  faith  that 
makes  it  and  fills  it  with  the  predicted  splendours  of  the  mil- 
lennial epoch,  must  "behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

It  would  be  a  serious  charge  to  make  against  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity to  say  that  it  weakened  the  moral  forces  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  social  life.  For  this  is  its  peculiar  boast,  that  it 
developes  the  highest  style  of  morality.  It  has  ever  made  this 
its  religion.  It  has  poured  out  its  scorn  on  orthodoxy  for 
insisting  upon  justification  by  faith.  It  has  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  a  justifying  faith,  and  called  upon  the  disciples  of  the 
no-creed  to  exhibit  a  loftier  and  grander  morality  than  the 
adherents  of  the  ancient  faith  of  the  gospeL  And  yet  we 
think  that  Unitarianism  is  fairly  exposed  to  this  charge. 

It  has  alwajrs  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  that  the 
just  man  shall  live  by  his  faith.  Need  we  say  also  that  it  has 
always  been  the  actual  source  of  the  best  and  strongest  life  of 
the  world.  We  can  trace  from  old  time  the  history,  influence, 
and  results  of  that  sacred  principle.  It  has  been  the  starting 
point  in  every  new  stage  of  the  spiritual  life  of  our  race.  It 
kindled  the  souls  of  the  ancient  prophets.  It  was  a  fire  shut 
up  in  the  bones  of  the  apostles.    It  inspired  that  long  register 
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of  heroes  and  saints  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  It 
was  the  only  light  that  streamed  across  the  darkness  of  Juda- 
istic  unbelief  and  idolatry.  Augustin  and  Luther,  and  a  thou- 
sand lesser  prophets,  went  forth  to  victory  over  the  world 
under  its  divine  afflatus.  It  has  ever  been  the  trumpet-call  hi 
spiritual  warfare,  the  watchword  of  mighty  controversies,  and 
the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  church.  The  connection 
between  faith  and  life  has  been  as  obvious  in  all  ages  and 
nations  as  the  connection  between  the  fountain  and  its  stream, 
between  the  sun  and  its  light.  The  people  that  have  had  the 
purest  faith  in  God,  that  have  had  Uie  clearest  conception  of 
him  as  revealed  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  ever  had  the 
best  types  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life.  The  nation 
that  has  not  served  him  has  utterly  perished.  There  are 
powers  and  passions  in  the  human  heart  that  only  the  eye  of 
the  living  God  can  know.  There  are  capacities  slumbering  in 
the  human  soul  that  only  the  hand  of  Jesus  can  touch,  waken, 
and  develope. 

And  yet  in  face  of  what  thoughtful  men  of  all  times  have 
confessed  of  the  moral  power  that  resides  in  faith  in  the  Son  of 
Ood,  Unitarianism  has  ever  been  wont  to  say,  there  is  no  need 
of  a  Christian  fedth,  and  to  assure  us  that  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence what  a  man  believes,  so  long  as  his  actions  are  right. 
Doing  is  of  nxore  consequence  than  believing.  A  true,  loyal,  and 
pure  life  is  the  best  confession.  A  believer  is  nothing  at  all; 
only  an  upright  life  availeth.  Morality  is  the  best  religion. 
In  making  these  assertions,  this  liberal  philosophy  is  certainly 
at  variance  with  the  word  of  (Jod.  For  it  is  the  ever-resound- 
ing voice  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  soul  commences  and  pur- 
sues its  divine  life  in  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  show  that 
the  revelation  of  the  Godhead  in  nature,  or  in  oracles,  or  in 
providence,  was  not  enough  to  raise  men  from  hypocrisy,  for- 
malism, and  selfishness;  was  not  enough  even  to  save  them 
from  the  most  pervasive  wrong  and  criminality.  So  they  ever 
exhort  men  to  live  by  fiuth.  They  assure  us  that  all  the  glory 
of  material  civilization  will  vanish  without  feiith.  They  con- 
vince us  that  men,  communities,  and  nations,  have  their  place 
and  permanence  in  history  only  as  they  have  reverence  for  the 
Bon  of  Man.  And  they  test  the  doctrine  by  giving  us  the 
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names  in  that  long  list  of  heroes,  of  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance, knowledge,  and  character,  who  through  faith  wrought 
righteousness,  subdued  kingdoms,  and  put  armies  to  flight. 
Abel,  who  offered  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  Cain,  sim- 
ply because  his  offering  typified  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God; 
Abraham,  the  father  of  tJie  feiithful;  Moses,  the  lawgiver  and 
prophet;  David,  the  psalmist  and  king;  these  were  brilliant 
examples  of  its  power.  So  also  were  the  rough  courage,  the 
wild  patriotism,  and  marvellous  strength  of  Samson,  Barak's 
acceptance  of  Deborah's  guidance,  Jephthah's  nobler  and  un- 
taught devotion.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  never  been 
written,  had  it  not  been  that  fedth  was  the  essential  element  of 
an  effective  righteous  life.  And  so  the  word  of  God  is  ever  at 
war  with  that  philosophy,  which  teaches  that  faith  in  Christ  is 
not  essential  to  a  just  and  worthy  life.  It  meets  the  postulate 
of  Unitarianism  with  its  stern  negative. 

But  liberalism  does  away  wiih  Mth  itself  as  the  determin- 
ing principle  of  the  life.  It  is  as  contrary  to  a  sound  mental 
philosophy  as  it  is  to  the  Divine  word.  The  active  powers  of 
the  soul  are  not  its  whole  motive  powers.  Back  of  them  lie 
determining  principles  of  our  nature.  Man  moves  by  law  as 
truly  as  a  star  or  a  steam-engine.  A  star  is  not  a  mere  mass  of 
luminous  matter.  It  has  its  orbit  and  motion,  its  secret  and 
guiding  principle.  An  engine  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  rods, 
cylinders,  and  pistons  placed  in  certain  relations  to  each  other, 
but  it  is  constructed  on  a  certain  law  of  mechanics,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  application  of  certain  powers.  The  power  which 
moves  it  is  something  aside  from  and  independent  of  itself. 
And  it  never  can  act  except  on  the  application  of  that  external 
principle  or  force.  Ths^t  principle  is  harnessed  to  the  iron 
machinery,  and  sends  it  along  its  course  to  bear  the  freight  of 
the  world. 

So,  too,  there  is  something  in  man  which  lies  back  of  bis 
active  powers  and  determines  and  regulates  their  movement. 
There  is  a  law,  co-equal  with  his  being,  impressed  upon  it,  and 
just  in  accordance  with  its  character,  yet  most  freely,  does  he 
act.  This  principle  runs  through  the  creation,  and  man  is 
no  exception  to  it.  Each  class  of  animals  and  plants  acts  by  a 
law  of  its  own.    By  its  law  the  plant  seeks  the  light  and  the 
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air.  It  turns  its  leaves  from  the  darkness  to  the  sun.  By 
its  law  the  bird  builds  its  nest,  cares  for  its  young,  finds  its 
food,  and  soars  and  sings  in  the  sky.  By  its  law  the  bee 
builds  its  hexagonal  cell,  and  never  deviates  from  the  beautiful 
pattern  which  God  has  given.  We  call  it  law,  or  instinct,  or 
what  name  we  will,  and  yet  we  know  that  as  long  as  the  world 
stands,  that  principle  will  work  out  its  natural  results,  that  it 
will  make  each  material  thing  do  the  precise  work  which  God 
hath  told  it  to  do.  They  will  cover  one  field  with  the  tasselled 
com,  another  with  golden  wheat,  anothet  with  bursting  bolls 
of  cotton,  and  another  with  forests  of  oak  or  of  pine.  Or  if 
sentient  things,  they  will  fly  in  the  eye  of  the  sun,  or  build 
their  nests  on  high  crags  or  lowly  trees,  or  sing  each  its  pecu- 
liar note,  and  speak  in  language  that  all  may  hear,  the  word 
which  God  hath  declared  to  them,  but  which  no  man  can 
understand  or  interpret. 

So  with  man.  That  governing  force  which  we  call  law  with 
plants  and  trees,  with  stars  and  suns;  which  is  instinct  with 
birds  and  beasts ;  is  faith  in  man.  Faith  is  his  determining 
impelling,  governing  principle.  As  a  man  believeth,  so  is  he. 
BKs  life,  in  all  its  parts,  in  its  play  and  work,  in  its  social  and 
domestic  forms,  is  determined  by  what  he  believes.  It  deter- 
mines his  history,  his  finiit,  his  character.  It  may  be  of 
various  kinds.  All  futh  is  not  the  same  faith.  There  is  a 
fistith  of  idolatry,  a  faith  of  polytheism,  a  faith  of  Mormonism, 
a  fiuth  of  Christianity,  and  a  faith  of  Liberal  Christianity. 
There  is  a  supernatural  faith  also  of  Christ.  And  each  kind 
of  faith  tells  itself.  It  proclaims  its  own  secret.  The  law 
written  on  the  heart  cannot  be  silent.  It  will  find  voice  and 
speech.  It  will  give  movement  and  results,  and  all  movement 
and  results  will  be  according  to  the  peculiar  character  or 
object  of  faith. 

There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  for  Unitarianism  to  say, 
as  it  constantly  does,  that  it  makes  no  difference  what  we 
believe,  or  whether  we  have  faith  or  not.  Even  no  creed  is  a 
creed;  no  faith  is  a  faith.  Selfishness  is  a  faith.  Indifferent- 
ism  is  a  fedth.  Sensualism  is  a  faith.  And  the  character,  the 
life,  will  be  as  the  fedth.  If  that  faith  has  been  formed  by  the 
world,  it  will  be  a  worldly  character.    If  it  has  been  formed 
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by  the  devil,  the  life  will  be  according  to  his  law.  If  it  has 
been  written  and  impressed  on  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  Gbd, 
then  the  life  will  proclaim  the  hidden  and  glorious  secret  of  the 
incarnate  and  written  word;  it  will  bear  fruit  after  its  celestial 
kind. 

Of  course,  Liberal  Christianity,  in  discarding  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  faith,  logically  does  away  with  all  that  is  distinctive 
in  the  gospel  as  a  plan  of  redemption.  It  does  away,  in  fact, 
with  the  necessity  of  a  revelation.  For  revelation  is  only 
addressed  to  faith.  Without  this  faculty  or  power  of  faith,  it 
would  be  idle  to  address  a  revelation  to  man.  For  a  revelation 
is  the  unveiling  of  invisible  things  to  the  mind  of  man.  It 
would  be  impossible  that  there  could  be  such  an  apocalypse, 
were  there  no  power  in  the  soul  adequate  to  receive  and  com- 
prehend it.  It  is  not  made  to  sense,  for  what  has  sense  to  do 
with  invisible  and  super-sensible  things.  It  is  not  made  to  mere 
reason,  for  it  is  the  province  of  reason  to  find  out,  classify, 
and  analyze  things  in  the  sphere  of  nature.  It  is  the  faculty 
which  deals  with  that  which  can  be  seen  and  known  in 
this  sphere.  Faith  is  the  faculty  which  deals  with  the  unseen 
and  the  unknown.  What  the  eye  cannot  see,  nor  the  ear  hear, 
nor  the  heart  conceive,  the  Spirit  reveals  to  our  faith.  To 
apprehend  the  revelation,  requires  a  faculty  in  correspondence 
with  the  objects  revealed.  It  requires  a  power  capable  of  seeing 
the  unseen,  of  knowing  the  unknown,  of  grasping  the  super- 
natural. 

The  name  of  Christ  is  the  chief  name  in  the  universe.  It  is 
the  one  above  all  ttat  is  named.  But  after  that  name,  faith* 
is  the  chief  term  in  the  Scriptures,  because  it  is  the  power  by 
which  we  apprehend  the  former.  It  is  the  correlative  of  the 
name,  Christ — the  Divine  word  is  for  ever  calling  on  men  to 
believe,  because  faith  brings  them  into  relation  and  harmony 
with  the  great  object  of  faith.  ,  It  is  the  principle  by  which 
we  are  brought  into  connection  with  God  and  with  the  supreme 
reality  of  eternity.  The  ear  has  no  more  correspondence 
with  music,  nor  the  eye  with  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature, 
than  has  faith  with  the  Grodhead  and  with  the  grand  mysteries 
and  truths  of  the  word  of  God.  Through  it,  the  vibrations 
of  the  heavenly  reach  to  the  earthly  state. 
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Hence,  not  only  logically,  but  practically  also,  to  deny 
the  need  and  use  of  faith,  is  to  deny  the  revelation.  All  that 
is  peculiarly  addressed  to  faith  is  rejected.  The  invisible  and 
the  supernatural  no  more  reach  oraffect  our  souls.  Everything 
distinctive  in  Christianity  is  at  once  obliterated  in  the  mind 
of  the  unbeliever,  so  far  as  his  own  act  can  do  it.  Christ 
fades  away  into  the  dim  distance.  All  that  is  Divine  in  him 
is  withdrawn  from  the  observation  of  the  soul,  and  that  only 
which  is  human  becomes  the  object  of  its  thought  and  atten- 
tion. The  God  is  hidden  and  the  man  aloue  remains.  For  bo 
man  can  call  Jesus,  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Liberal 
Christianity  may  see  a  beautiful  and  perfect  man  in  him,  but 
no  one  can  see  the  God-man  save  by  faitL  That  is  the  only 
telescope  that  can  descry  the  Divine. 

So  also  the  atonement  is  exiled  from  the  reahn  of  the 
reason.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  the  fact  of  faith.  It  is 
the  one  marvellous  truth  that  is  for  ever  an  oflFence  to  the  un- 
spiritualized  reason,  and  foolishness  to  a  natural  philosophy.  The 
expiation  of  sin  by  the  blood  of  a  vicarious  suflFerer,  and  by  that 
alone,  has  been  from  the  beginning  until  now,  under  the  ban 
of  ritualism  and  philosophy.  It  has  been  abhorrent  to  any  sys- 
tem that  makes  righteousness,  and  salvation,  and  eternal 
life,  a  mat?ter  of  good  works,  whether  religious  or  secular.  And 
therefore  the  true  meaning  and  practical  power  of  the  atone- 
ment, in  all  times,  has  equally  been  denied  by  Bomanism  and 
by  Rationalism.  For  both  make  religion  consist  in  good 
works,  in  outward  observances,  in  deeds  of  the  body.  Both 
make  salvation  a  matter  of  merit.  In  the  one  case  it  is 
charged  over  to  the  magical  efficacy  of  ablutions  and  vigils,  of 
&8t8  and  penances,  and  in  the  other  case  to  the  magical  effi- 
cacy of  an  honest  buying  and  selling,  a  careful  and  thrifty 
living,  a  prudent  and  exemplary  behaviour.  In  both  cases 
the  merit  of  salvation  belongs  to  the  man,  and  not  to  the  God- 
man. 

Thus  this  system  of  religion  and  philosophy  which  repudi- 
ates faith  as  the  true  basis  of  morality,  and  as  the  only  ground 
of  righteousness  and  life,  always  ends  either  in  formal  religion- 
ism or  in  secular  morality.  Its  practical  religion  will  invaria- 
bly be  religious  ceremonies,  or  educational  and  reformatory 
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enterprises.  It  drifts  to  an  arrogant  Pharisaism  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  a  volatile  and  giddy  Sadducism  on  the  other. 
The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  has  always  been  equally 
assailed  by  Eomanist  and  Eationalist,  by  Ritualist  and  Unita- 
rian. And  both,  in  giving  it  up,  have  logically  and  practically 
surrendered  Christianity.  Both  have  subjected  it  to  interpre- 
tations, or  squared  it  with  systems  that  have  demolished  its 
paramount  authority. 

The  feivourite  affirmation  of  Liberal  Christianity,  that  the 
soul  needs  no  creed  and  should  refuse  to  be  bound  by  one,  is  to 
say  that  man  needs  no  revelation,  and  should  hold  any  pro- 
fessed revelation  as  a  matter  of  no  concern.  It  is  to  construct 
a  theory  of  life  which  blots  out  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  in  the 
firmament  of  revealed  truth.  It  shuts  us  out  fix)m  the  certain 
knowledge  of  Qt)d,  his  will  or  law;  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
imseen  world,  of  angels  and  redeemed,  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  peace  of  our  minds  and  the  ordering  of  our  lives.  To  say, 
as  Unitarianism  does,  that  it  is  no  matter  what  a  man  believes 
if  his  life  is  right,  is  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  aad  with 
the  entire  system  of  Christianity.  It  is  to  affirm  that  all 
which  Crod  has  spoken  for  faith  to  receive,  is  needless  and 
absurd.  It  is  to  deny  the  written  and  incarnate  word  of  QtxL 
And  if  God  has  spoken  to  man  by  the  mouth  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  if  Christ  has  made  known  aught  that  concerns  him  to 
know,  it  is  to  classify  their  communications  with  fables  and 
myths,  or  with  the  utterances  of  uninspired  wisdom.  And  if 
faith  in  the  highest  or  noblest  things  in  the  spiritual  world  is 
essential  to  the  right  conduct  of  life,  it  is  for  ever  to  foreclose 
the  soul  to  its  true  ideal,— the  measure  of  the  stature  of  a  per- 
fect man  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  likeness  of  that  which  we 
behold  by  faith  is  impressed  on  the  character.  He  who  looks 
on  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  faith,  is  changed  into  the 
same  image,  from  glory  to  glory.  He  who  looks  on  anything 
else  or  less,  is  changed  into  the  image  of  what  he  beholds,  and 
the  life  is  eventually  completely  moulded  by  that  which  com- 
mands its  religious  devotion.  A  man  cannot  rise  above  his 
GkxL  And  if  he  degrades  the  conception  of  the  true  God,  if 
he  plucks  from  the  head  of  the  God-manifest  his  divine  crown, 
even  though  he  places  on  his  brow  the  diadem  of  a  perfect 
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humanity,  he  has  robbed  himself  of  the  power  of  reaching  the 
noblest  type  of  manhood.  For  the  oiUy  true  conception  we 
can  have  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  God,  is  that  which  we 
obtain  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  tune.  The  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  He  haa 
declared  him.  To  discrown  Christ  is  therefore  to  shut  out  the 
80ul  from  any  correct  knowledge  of  God.  Cast  out  from  the 
warm  home  of  the  Gospds,  from  the  God-illuminated  church  of 
Jesus  Christy  from  the  household  of  the  Eedeemer  and  the 
redeemed  by  his  blood,  into  the  sunless  wastes  of  the  xmi- 
verse,  to  find  the  Deity,  whither  shall  we  go  ?  Exiled  from 
Christ  as  God,  we  cry  with  Philip,  "  Show  us  the  Father,  and 
it  sufficeth  us,"  and  hear  not  the  answer  of  the  Son,  "Have  I 
been  so  long  time  with  thee,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me?" 
Then  we  go  forth  to  discover  the  invisible  Gt)d  where  we  may. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  our  complaint  will  be  as  bitter,  and 
our  stroke  as  heavy,  as  that  of  the  old  patriarch,  "Oh  that  I 
knew  where  I  might  find  him^  that  I  might  come  even  to  his 
seat  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ;  and  backward,  but  I 
cannot  perceive  him ;  on  the  left  hand,  where  He  doth  work,  but 
I  cannot  behold  him,  and  he  hideth  hims^  on  the  right  hand 
that  I  cannot  see  him."  The  knowledge  of  the  Gtxlhead  is 
therefore  impossible  to  UnitarianiBm,  for  no  man  hath  the 
Father  but  he  who  hath  the  Son.  Deism  is  practical  atheism. 
And  practical  atheism,  in  the  long  run,  is  selfishness  and 
immorality. 

We  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Liberal  Cbris^ 
tianity  reaches  a  just  and  exact  knowledge  of  God  the  Father. 
Nor  are  we  enlightened  by  its  most  forcible  writings.  It  has 
a  great  deal  of  beautifid  and  splendid  writing  about  the  Father, 
bat  the  picture  it  gives  us  of  him  is  a  mere  human  conception. 
It  is  man's  portodt  of  the  infinite  Jehovah.  It  is  a  charming 
or  brilliimt  ideal,  but^  an  ideal  still.  It  harmonizes  not  with 
the  Divine  revelation,  with  that  wondrous  likeness  of  God's 
glory  we  find  in  the  whole  framework  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
Bot  the  Orod  of  the  covenants,  nor  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a  mere  conception,  the  idol  of  the 
Teason.  It  is  not  the  actual  God  who  is,  without  controversy, 
rfvoaled  ta  ii»,  faith  of  the  Christian  heart. 
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Hence  the  true  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Father  is  as 
rigidly  interdicted  to  Unitarianism,  as  it  was  to  the  <Jld  Jews, 
who  had  no  prophetic  instinct  or  faith  of  Christ.  If  it  were 
possible,  in  idea  merely,  to  break  up  the  Godhead,  to  separate 
the  second  and  third  persons  in  it  from  the  first,  and  to  leave 
the  first  for  ever  isolated  from  the  others;  were  it  possible 
thus  to  rend  asunder  that  God  of  the  revelation,  and  to  suppose 
that  the  triune  Jehovah  exists  no  longer  in  one  three-fold  per- 
son, and  that  the  Deity  is  no  longer  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  but  Father  only,  we  cannot  imagine  then  how  the  mind 
would  discover  the  Father,  or  to  what  goal  it  would  certainly 
come  in  its  searchings.  No  more  can  we  conceive,  to  use  an 
illustration  where  all  illustration  fails,  how  in  the  department 
of  science,  one  could  find  a  triangle  when  two  of  its- angles  are 
riven  from  it,  and  no  longer  constitute  parts  of  its  one,  perfect, 
absolute  entity.  Take  away  the  two  angles  of.  a  triangle,  and 
the  third  is  also  gone;  lost,  exhaled  into  space,  undiscoverable 
and  immeasurable  for  ever.  And  so  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
Father  disappears  from  the  Godhead  when  the  Son  is  wrenched 
away  from  it.  In  point  of  actual  history  this  has  always  been 
the  case.  The  Father  never  has  been  known  except  in  relation 
to  the  Son.  Eeason  in  her  search  for  God,  when  she  has  not 
trod  the  path  illumined  by  the  Divine  word,  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  her  search.  The  pantheon  of  Athens,  the  temples  of 
Home,  the  fanes  of  India,  the  obelisks  of  Egypt,  the  philoso- 
phies of  Plato^  and  of  the  Neo-Platonists  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  later  schools  of  theistic  or  atheistic  science,  all  testify  with 
their  discordant  voices,  that  the  religion  of  reason  is  either 
polytheism  or  pantheism;  that  it  either  makes  all  men  to  be  as 
Gbd,  or  else  makes  God  to  be  as  all  m^i,  humanity,  the  mere 
word  and  voice  of  God  himself.  It  resolves  the  Father  into  an 
abstraction,  taking  such  qualities  as  any  one  may  desire,  and 
leaves  man  to  stand  forth  as  his  own  God,  redeemer,  and 
saviour. 

This  is  the  practical  result  of  Unitarianism.  It  starts  forth 
in  the  search  for  God,  for  salvation,  for  life,  and  comes  in  the 
end  to  the  assertion  that  man  is  the  son  of  God,  and  that  his 
essential  rectitude  and  immortality  are  inherent  and  indefeasible 
possessions.    Unable  to  find  the  Father  where  the  Son  is  not. 
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it  ends  with  declaring  that  man  has  no  need  of  redemption,  and 
that  eternal  life  is  his  own  birthright  and  not  the  gift  of  another. 
Man  is  his  own  atoner  and  savioar.  His  Lord  and  Gk>d,  when 
he  finds  him,  is  not  the  Being  upon  whose  wounds  the  doubting 
Thomas  looked,  and  when  he  saw,  believed;  but  it  is  none 
ether  than  hinasdf.  He  takes  the  name  of  the  great  Grod.  He 
says,  I  ami  I  am  good!  I  am  immortall  I  am  one  with 
QodI  I  am  the  Son  of  God!  The  denial  of  Christ  aA  God  is 
Qot  the  better  and  fuller  didcovery  of  the  Godhead,  an  ampler 
revelation  of  the  Father,  but  it  is  the  apatheosis  of  man.  It 
takes  away  the  God-man  and  leaves  in  his  place  a  Man-god. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  pi*ove  that  such  a  faith  as  that  will 
ultimately  work  itself  out  in  universal  strife  and  anarchy.  Its 
logical  conclusion  is  unimaginable  conflict.  The  day  on  which 
we  should  all  become  as  gods,  knowing  good  and' evil,  there 
would  be  war  in  heaven  and  earth,  rivalled  only  by  the  ancient 
strifes  of  the  deities  of  mythology,  Felion  would  be  piled  on 
Ossa  in  another  battle  of  the  gods.  What  safeguard  to  a  pure 
and  permanent  morality  is  there  then  to  be  found  in  a  system 
of  religion  and  philosophy  that  rejects  the  Christian  idea  of 
God?  The  social  and  individual  Ufe  might  be  veneered  and 
varnished  by  it  with  a  superfiaal  and  showy  morality,  but 
would  it  stand?  Askofbist(^.  Ask  of  the  elder  Scriptures* 
Ask  of  the  Gospels:  What  buUdings  stand?  Are  they  not 
those  that  are  built  on  the  lElock,  Chriat? 

Having  discussed  the  attitude  of  Unitarianism  toward  the 
intellectual,  the  social,  and  the  moral  life,  it  remains  now 
briefly  to  allude  to  its  position  with  reference  to  the  organic 
institutions  of  Christianity,  How  does  it  stand  with  respect 
to  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ?  So  f ar  ae  we  have  followed  it, 
we  have  found  it  consistent  in  its  theory^  'It  excludes  all 
supematuralism.  It  is  pure  rationalism.  "Christianity,"  it 
affirms,  "  is  a  revelation  of  reason."  And  therefiye  it  interprets 
and  explains  oul  of  Christianity ^  whatever  conflicts  with 
reason.  It  haa  allowed  this  critic  cf  the  revelation  to  exclude 
from  it  nearly  all  its  distinctive  statements  and  doctrines. 
The  Scariptures  have  encountered  the  fate  of  inflexible  Utera 
9eripta  existing  sid^  by  side  with  the  ever-widening  inductions 
oi  ike  re^on.    It  has  exploded  the  consecrated  theory  of  t^ 
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universe  which  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 
The  miracles  of  Christ  have  been  unable  to  hold  their  ground 
against  the  march  of  science.  The  common  parentage  of 
the  human  race  is  denied,  even  though  the  whole  system  of 
revealed  theology  goes  with  it.  The  tower  of  Babel  fedes  into 
a  myth.  The  song  of  Moses  and  Miriam  has  at  last  been 
discredited,  and  it  is  shown  that  no  Hebrew  fugitives  crossed 
the  Bed  Sea.  The  atonement  has  been  shorn  of  its  divine 
proportion  and  made  to  be  a  mere  natural  exhibition  of  love, 
such  as  history  is  for  ever  repeating.  The  regeneration  is  a 
vigorous  act  of  the  natural  will.  The  Son  of  Man  is  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  a  little  higher  than  men.  What 
then  does  it  do  with  the  church? 

Theodore  Parker  tells  us  that  the  church  and  her  ordinances 
are  *' purely  artificial.  They  are  not  good  in  themselves. 
They  may  have  had  an  educational  value  for  mankind.  Some 
of  them  still  have.  But  they  have  no  tendency  to  promote 
natural  piety  and  natural  morality."  "  The  outward  Christian 
aacram^its  are  only  stones  of  stumbling  in  the  way  of  mankind. 
They  are  as  far  from  the  real  ordinances  of  religion  aa  the 
dandling  of  a  doll  is  from  a  mother's  holy  duty."  Clarke  tells 
us  that  "  our  visible  church  is  a  little  dyspeptic.  Sometimes, 
also,  it  seems  to  be  rheumatic;  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  go  and 
attend  to  its  work.  It  is  very  subject  to  fever  and  ague. 
It  has  its  pulmonary  disease,  too;  its  lungs  are  not  strong 
enough  to  speak  when  it  ought."  "When  the  church  has 
got  its  fences  all  arranged  and  its  gates  built  to  its  satisfiao- 
tion,  it  is  obliged  to  throw  them  all  down,  to  let  little  chil- 
dren and  all  the  heathen  pass  through.  The  fences  of  the 
church  are  like  the  flaming  walls  of  Tasso;  they  seem  to  be 
impassable,  but  as  soon  as  one  comes  up  to  them,  they  are 
found  to  be  nothing.  Blessed  be  God,  that  humanity  is  stronger 
than  forms."  Other  writers  invite  us  into  the  liberal  church. 
"  Come  unto  us.  Our  scope  is  large.  We  have  a  God  untram- 
melled by  custom  or  covenant.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  accept 
tiie  difficult  tdctR  of  the  Scriptures,  or  Hhe  things  hard  to  be 
understood'  of  St.  Paul.  In  our  church.  Reason  and  Faith  are 
married.  The  beautiful  and  the  true  are  joined  together.  We 
have  a  community  of  knowledge  and  spiritual  emancipation — ^a 
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dispensation  of  liberty  and  love.  We  have  passed  the  period 
of  bondage  and  fear,  the  age  of  law.  We  have  gone  beyond 
the  dispensation  of  instruction  and  discipline  and  doctrine.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  an  era  of  spiritual  life,  untrammelled  by 
priestly  rule  and  dogmatic  conditions,  carrying  its  own  autho- 
rity in  its  own  triumphant  and  beneficent  sway.  Let  us  Remove 
the  barriers  of  the  past.  Let  us  spurn  the  relics  of  religious 
feudalism.  Let  not  doctrines  and  creeds  divide  brothers.  Let 
08  not  stint  the  growth  of  man.  Let  not  the  church  of  the 
future  be  darkened  with  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  the 
past.  Let  us  down  with  all  walls  and  gates;  and  in  fraternal 
triumph  merge  into  one  great  family  of  truth  and  love."  Such 
are  the  voices  that  are  now  sounding  in  our  ears — voices,  too, 
that  are  not  without  their  power;  voices  to  which  many  souls 
give  heed,  and  follow  them  into  the  inner  apartments  of  this 
eflEulgent  temple  of  rational  religion. 

To  those  who  have  had  such  experience  of  religion  as  Cole- 
ridge describes  in  his  weird  allegory  of  the  temple  of  super- 
stition, we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  these  voices  are  of  com- 
manding import.    It  is  not  strange  when  one  reacts  from 
the  impostures  and  sorceries  of  a  merely  formal  church  like  the 
Boman,  and  listens  to  the  invitations  that  seem  so  unlike  those 
of  superstition  and  formalism.     Spiritualism  must  wear  an 
exceedingly  attractive  guise  to  him  who  has  been  bound  and 
ground  under  the  impositions  of  mere  ecclesiasticism.    And  yet 
he  who  follows  these  voices  will  make  a  wide  detour,  only  to 
come  into  the  same  temple  at  its  backward  gates.    The  living 
idol  who  sits  within,  as  God  upon  the  very  throne  of  Deity,  is 
bi-formed  and  Janus-headed.     Its  front  is  that  of  religious  Su- 
perstition and  Formalism.     Its  hinder  face  and  shape  is  that  of 
Rationalism.     Superstition  is  own  brother  to  Liberalism.     He 
who  believes  more  than  is  written,  acts  on  the  same  law  with 
him  who  believes  less  than  is  written.     He  who  would  extend 
miraculous  powers  to  the  priests  of  the  church,  is  governed  by 
the  same  principle  with  him  who  denies  all  miracles.     He  who 
places  the  Bible  under  lock  and  key,  is  not  unlike  him  who 
neglects  the  Bible  altogether.     One  excludes  it  from  Jhe  people, 
,   the  other  rejects  it  before  the  people.     One  would  hide  it,  the 
other  would  destroy  it.     One  affirms  the  Scripture  is  invaluable 
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dnly  when  unread,  the  other  disowns  it  openly  as  any  aouroe 
of  authority.  Thus,  practically,  Formalism  and  Spiritualism, 
Superstition  and  nationalism  come  together.  The  infiallible 
church  and  the  infallible  reason  are  the  fore  and  hinder  parts 
of  the  same  idol,  and  a  common  roof  covers  the  worshippers 
who  come  from  the  opposite  and  extreme  doors.  It  can  make 
no  essential  difference,  when  the  law  is  reason,  whether  it  tran'- 
Bcends  or  fiills  short  of  the  revelation;  whether  it  constnKJts  a 
system  of  forms  for  which  there  is  no  divine  warrant,  or  repu*- 
diates  all  forms  and  creeds,  for  which  there  is*  equally  no  war*- 
rant.  The  authority  on  which  both  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
Liberal  Church  rest,  is  the  reason  of  man,  acting  outside  of  and 
independently  of  the  Scriptures.  Both  discard  the  prevailing 
Protestant  and  Christian  idea  of  the  church.  Both  set  up  their 
own  standards.  Both  reject  the  cross  of  Christ,  tihe  atonement 
of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  ground  of  justifioation  and  life.  One 
would  swallow  all  forms  and  absorb  them  into  one.  The  other 
would  reject  ail  forms  and  merge  them  into  itself. 

With  all  its  professed  hatred  of  forms  and  creeds,  it  is  clear 
aiough  that  Liberalism  is  slowly  and  certainly  crystallizing 
and  taking  upon  itself  an  organic  shape.  Things  exist  in  thifi 
world  by  distinction  one  from  another;  and  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity is  already  combining  its  forces  and  making  its  boundary 
lines.  It  recognizes  the  great  principle  that  all  vital  and  effeo- 
tive  forces  have  an  organized  character.  Its  isolated  commu- 
nities have  had  but  little  power.  But  there  is  now  a  strange 
movement  among  the  motley  hosts  of  unbelief.  Some  subtle, 
secret  affinity  is  bringing  them  together^  and  welding  them 
into  a  compact  mass.  A  few  years  ago,  Liberal  Christianity 
had  no  churches.  It  had  no  sacraments,  nor  ordinances.  It 
had  no  relation  and  unity  of  parts.  But  gradually  it  is 
organizing  its  churches.  It  is  assuming  the  apparel  and  cir- 
cumstance 6i  Christianity.  It  has  its  membership,  no  matter 
how  variant  and  discordant  among  themselves,  yet  all  moved 
by  antagonism  to  the  ancient  doctrines  and  institutions  of 
Christian  faith.  It  has  its  Baptism  and  its  Lord's  Supper, 
though  i^  whose  name  it  baptizes,  and  whose  death  it  com- 
memorates, we  knpw  not.  Yet  it  avails  itself  of  the  help  of 
^'artificial  sacraments."    Its  emancipated  soul  puts  on  a  body, 
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such  as  pleaseth  it,  and  it  is  harmonizing  and  arranging  its 
forces  for  the  final  conflict. 

We  say  for  the  final  conflict,  for  it  seems  to  us  that  history 
and  prophecy  both  foreshadow  a  conflict  of  imposing  magni* 
tnde  and  grandear,  between  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  forces  of  Antichrist.  ''And  who  is  Antichrist  but  he  that 
denieth  that  Jesus  is  come  in  the  flesh/'  To  this  conclusioii 
must  we  come.  The  church  of  Christ  will  more  and  mor6 
assume  its  distinctive  attitude  and  quality.  Its  various  part6 
will  be  more  and  more  brought  into  relation  and  harmony% 
The  bright  forc^  of  the  organic  body  of  Christ  will  be  oom^ 
^pacted  and  gathered,  in  order  that  they  may  go  forth,  fair  as 
the  sun,  dear  as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners.  So  Antichrist  will  muster  his  squadrons.  The 
deniers  that  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  that  the  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us;  that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  sole 
hope  of  man,  will  come  together.  Their  points  of  diflerence 
"will  all  be  merged  in  their  one  point  of  agreement.  Then  the 
two  parties  will  stand  face  to  face,  the  church  of  prophets, 
apostles,  and  of  Christ,  will  come  into  collision  with  the  eman- 
cipated, "free-bom  church  of  the  future."  The  fell  spirit  of 
tmbelief,  which  disdaining  to  accept  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels, 
rests  on  the  essential  rectitude  of  man,  will  seek  the  overthrow 
of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  To  such  a  result  the 
word  of  Gbd  and  the  signs  of  the  times  most  obviously  point. 
The  great  spiritual  conflict  of  the  future  seems  to  us  not  likely 
to  be  oi;i  any  of  the  old  issues  of  the  past.  Bomanism  and 
Protestantism  will  hardly  join  Bwords  again.  It  would  appear 
as  if  the  strife  must  come,  if  it  comes  at  all,  on  essenticdly  new 
questions,  questions  more  vital  indeed  than  any  before^  The 
Tery  citadel  of  Christianity,  the  person  and  work  of  the  Son  of 
God,  is  to  be  the  Gibraltar  of  attack. 

Nor  do  they  reckon  wisely  who  imagine  that  this  silver- 
tongued  and  silken^slippered  Liberalism,  whose  words  are  so 
sweet,  whose  actions  are  so  delicate,  whose  invitations  are  so 
loving  and  guileless,  and  which  prates  so  much  of  spiritual 
freedom  and  emancipation,  is  incapable  of  the  most  bitter  and 
terrible  intolerance  and  persecution.  Why  are  we  called  upon 
to  give  up  every  extemcJ  defnite  of  our  £edtii,  unless  oar 
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reward  is  to  be  a  bondage  by  the  side  of  which  the  ancient 
bondage  of  the  church  of  Kome  would  be  endurable?    Why 
does  Liberal  Christianity  attempt  to  destroy  reverence  and  love 
for  the  word  and  church  of  Christ,  unless  it  would  bring  about 
a  servitude  of  scepticism.     There  have  been  things  done  and 
said  in  our  day  by  this  liberal  spirit,  that  show  us  what  we 
have  a  right  to  expect,  if  it  should  ever  come  to  bear  rule  over 
us.     History  has  given  us  many  a  lesson  of  what  may  be  done 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  reason,  and  love.     We  have  no 
cause  to  trust  the  mercy  of  Antichrist.     If  we  grant  there  are 
many  exceptions,  if  we  admit  there  are  those  who  have  a  lofty 
and  universal  sympathy  among  the  adherents  of  this  .  system, 
does  not  history  tell  us  that  the  voices  of  the  noblest  and 
purest  will  soonest  be  hushed;  that  their  sympathetic  emotions 
will  be  rudely  swept  away;  that  their  native  kindness  will 
quickly  be  overpowered  by  the  destructive  forces  of  an  aggres- 
sive unbelief  and  materialism?    Does  not  every  system  of 
thought  and  belief  work  itself  out  to  its  logical  results?     Will 
not  vice  borrow  its  palliations  from  unbelief?    Will  not  wild- 
ness  of  thought  beget  frenzy  of  action?    Are  not  sensualism, 
blasphemy,  and  persecution,  the  issue  of  scepticism?    Will  not 
the  end  of  that  liberal  religion,  which  is  reaUy  no  religion  at 
all,  be  no  noble,  generous,  Christ-like,  ideal  man,  but  a  slave 
of  his  own  passions,  a  vassal  of  his  own  stormy  imaginations? 
8hall  we  not  find  that  the  system  which  would  weaken  and  dis- 
organize the  doctrine  and  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  minds  of 
men,  would  not  be  slow  to  rear  its  own  structures  on  the  ruins 
of  the  edifice  it  aims  to  destroy? 

A  single  word  may  not  be  amiss  upon  the  mode  in  which 
the  Christian  church  and  ministry  is  to  meet  successfully  the 
pervasive  working  of  this  liberal  spirit,  and  prepare  itself  to 
cope  with  it  in  its  final  organized  action.  Bome  preaches 
ecclesiasticism.  Liberal  Christianity  preaches  education,  re- 
form, secular  progress.  It  remains  for  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity to  preach  Christ.  Let  the  old  doctrine  stantia  vd 
cadentis  ecdesicB  ring  through  the  churches.  Faith  in  Christ, 
not  faith  in  forms,  nor  faith  in  deeds,  justifies  the  souls  of  men. 
This  is  the  blazonry  of  the  true  sacramental  host.  This  is  the 
doctrine,  which,  like  the  point  of  Ithuriel's  spear,  reveals  the 
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real  Satanic  character  of  all  the  false  and  illusive  systems  of 
the  world.     Unless  we  would  make  our  Protestantism  like 
Romanism,  our  orthodoxy  like  a  naturalistic  belief  and  liberal 
Christianity,  the  fEiith  and  preaching  of  the  church  must  rest 
in  the  word  and  on  the  Son  of  Gkxl.    It  would  be  unwise  and 
&tal  to  be  diverted  from  this  simple  end.     It  is  on  this  Bock 
that  the  church  remains  impregnable  to  the  gates  of  hell. 
When  she  quits  this  Bock,  then  she  is  as  weak  as  water. 
It  is  for  ecclesiasticism  or  Unitarianism  to  preach  for  doc- 
trines the  commandments  of  men,  to  make  religion   consist 
in  forms  or  reforms;    in  ecclesiastical  culture,  or  in  an  in- 
tellectual and  social  culture,  in  ritualism  or  in  education,  but 
it  is  for  the  followers  of  the  Saviour  to  glory  only  in  their 
Lord,  to  preach  only  his  cross,  and  never  to  lend  to  unrevealed 
doctrines,  or  policy,  or  system,  the  sanction  of  religion.    They 
do  well  to  consider  whether  the  modem  tendency  to  associate 
secular  objects  with  the  ends  of  the  church,  to  demand  of  men 
a  belief  in  unrevealed  things ;  to  identify  Christianity  with  this 
or  that  outside  cause,  or  opinion,  or  culture,  or  reform,  has 
not  had  something  to  do  with  the  increasing  power  of  the  libe- 
ral system.    Whenever  the  Christian  church  has  resorted  to 
the  armory  of  its  enemies  for  weapons  with  which  to  promote 
the  cause  of  the  Bedeemer,  they  have  lost  their  cause.    They 
have  abdicated  their  power  in  the  greatest  things  only  to  use 
it  in  the  least.  They  have  thrown  away  the  sceptre  of  princely 
influence,  and  no  act  of  theirs  can  ever  grasp  it  again.    There- . 
fore  the  church  does  well  to  consider  whether  she  does  not 
best  promote  the  best  things  of  earth,  such  as  morality,  tem- 
perance, order  in  society,  education,  justice,  and  obedience,  by 
holding  first,  last,  and  evermore,  the  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith.    Faith  places  the  salvation  of  souls  as  the  distinctive 
enterprise  of  Christian  di^cipleship.    Let  that  fedth  animate 
the  church  in  its  ministry,  let  it  revive  the  spirit  of  the  early 
ages,  and  bum  once  again  brightly,  as  it  has  done,  and  then 
they  should  find  a  power  adequate  to  beat  the  encroaching 
spirit  of  unbelief  back  to  its  dark  {astnesses.    We  know  but 
httle  of  the  power  which  resides  in  a  pure  gospel.    We  have 
not  half  used  the  weapons  of  its  armory.    We  have  sometimes 
been  diverted  from  ^e  simple  ends  of  the  Christian  church 
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to  those  which  are  worldly  and  ambitious.  Christ  pledged 
himself  that  his  kingdom  should  not  be  of  this  world.  And 
what  would  have  become  of  the  world,  had  Christ  intimated  that 
there  was  anything  in  it  greater  than  the  soul  of  man,  or  more 
vital  than  its  redemption?  What  would  have  becoijae  of  Chris- 
tianity, had  he  allied  himself  with  the  Herodians  or  Asmoneans 
of  his  day,  and  instead  of  founding  his  kingdom  in  tears  and 
self-sacriJGice,  and  blood,  had  gone  to  Bome  to  wear  himself  oat 
in  denunciations  of  the  infamous  Tiberius,  or  in  supporting  the 
pious  Grermanicus?  What  would  have  been  the  history  of 
Christianity,  had  the  apostles  been  the  standard-bearers  of 
earthly  causes,  affiliated  themselves  with  the  partisans  of  the 
imperial  Titus,  or  conspired  against  the  vindictive  Caligula, 
instead  of  rendering  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  and  then 
with  a  faith  that  transcended  all  human  questions,  gone  forth 
to  preach  Jesus  and  the  resurrection?  These  were  the  mighty 
themes  which  once  shook  the  world,  overturned  the  monuments 
of  Paganism,  and  in  three  centuries  spread  Christianity  through 
the  nations  of  Europe.  To  that  lofty  faith  we  are  indebted  for 
the  church  of  the  living  God,  and  to  it  we  shall  be  indebted  for 
its  preservation  and  for  its  perpetuity. 

We  do  well  also  to  pray  that  the  Father  of  grace  would  unite 
all  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  When  the  foe  of  Christ 
is  come  nigh,  when  he  lays  his  velvety  and  treacherous  hand 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  have  been  sprinkled  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity,  when  be  whispers  fond  and  glowing  deceits  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  generous  and  unwary,  when  he  concen- 
trates his  forces  for  the  final  assault,  then  we  do  well  to  resort 
to  Him  who  rides  in  the  ship  and  is  the  stiller  of  storms,  aoad 
whose  word  can  rebuke  the  unbelieving  agitations  of  hia  own 
disciples  and  hush  the  fury  of  the  outside  waves,  l^o  ship 
will  ever  sink  that  carries  Jesus  Christ. 
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CORRECTION. 

In  the  edition  of  the  Review  on  Reunion  published  in  New 
York,  the  first  article  of  the  Basis  is  printed  with  a  comma 
after  the  words,  "a?  it  is  accepted  by  the  two  bodies" — which 
comma  is  not  found  in  the  original  document,  or  in  any 
authorized  copy  of  it,  as  published  by  either  of  the  two  Assem- 
blies, or  by  the  two  Committees.  It  was,  no  doubt,  an  unde- 
signed mistake :  but  it  has  worked  mischief,  as  it  very  mate- 
rially affects  the  signification  of  that  article,  throwing  back 
those  words  as  if  referring  to  the  historical  sense,  whereas  they 
qualify  the  succeeding  expression.  This  reading  has  led  to  a 
very  common  and  serious  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Committee. 

Hence,  in  Art.  VI.  of  the  October  Heview,  the  opening  sen- 
tence reads — "  The  Plan  of  Union  proposed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee requires  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  be  adopted  in  its 
fair  hisixmcol  sense,  as  it  is  accepted  by  the  two  bodies.*'  Here 
it  stops,  in  the  middle  of  a  clause  of  Uie  sentence.  The  asser- 
tion is  incorrect.  We  seriously  aver  that  the  Plan  of  Union 
proposed  requires  no  such  thing — ^the  Committee  never  intended 
that  it  be  so  understood.  Our  language  may  not  have  been 
precise  or  unequivocal;  but  no  member  of  the  Committee 
meant  that  it  should  be  so  mw-understood  by  any  one.  We 
think  the  whole  sentence,  as  given  by  us,  is  not  susceptible  of 
such  interpretation.  But  we  merely  ask,  that  brethren,  before 
they  condemn  the  Committee  for  such  a  requirement,  would 
read  and  consider  the  article  as  it  is  found  in  the  Minutes  of  ; 
the  General  Assembly,  or  in  the  Plan  of  Union  as  sent  to  all 
our  ministers  by  order  of  the  Committee,  and  then  judge  and 
criticise  accordingly. 

*  Charles  C.  Beatty. 


VOL.  XL.— NO.  I.  19 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 

Ezekid  and  Daniel;  with  Notes,  critical,  explanatory,  and  practical,  de- 
signed for  both  Pastors  and  People.  By  Rev.  Henry  Cowles,  D.  D. 
New  York,  1867.    12mo,  pp.  472. 

This  volume  partakes  of  the  same  general  character  with 
that  upon  the  Minor  Prophets  by  the  same  author,  which  is 
already  before  the  public.  The  exposition  given  is  brief,  clear, 
pertinent,  and  very  satisfactory,  though  mAny  details  are  omit- 
ted or  cursorily  passed  over,  which  are  discussed  in  more 
extensive  works,  it  is  just  such  a  book  as  the  majority  of  intel- 
ligent students  of  the  Bible  require,  to  lead  them  to  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  The  principles 
of  interpretation  are  sound  and  Christian,  as  opposed  to  the 
narrowness  of  Jewish  literalism  and  the  shallowness  of  modem 
unbelief;  and  they  are,  in  the  main,  soberly  and  judiciously  ap- 
plied. 

In  rapidly  turning  over  its  pages,  the  only  passage  upon  which 
we  have  fallen  that  is  doctrinally  objectionafcle,  is  the  remarks 
on  the  valley  of  dry  bones  in  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  These  will  cer- 
tainly be  understood  to  caricature  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  Divine  agency  in  the  regeneration  of  the  sin- 
ner. It  is  true  that  this  passage  is  not  intended  to  teach  the 
nature  of  regeneration,  but  it  nevertheless  affords  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  it.  The  exiled  Jews  were  not  "dry  bones  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  utterly  discouraged,  and  of  having  lost  heart  and 
hope  in  their  nation's  future,"  so  that  "preaching  and  prophe- 
sving  to  them  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  the  legitimate  remedy." 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  design  of  the  prophet  is  to  assure 
them  that  though  they  were  powerless  to  help  themselves  or  to 
effect  their  own  restoration,  the  almighty  power  of  Grod,  which 
was  alone  adequate,  would  accomplish  it  for  them. 

Dr.  Cowles  has  laid  out  his  chief  strength  upon  the  exposi- 
tion of  Daniel.  His  views  upon  this  book  have  been  matured, 
as  he  informs  us,  by  the  studies  of  twenty-eight  years.  The 
introduction  discusses  its  genuineness  and  date  as  fully  as  could 
be  expected  in  so  short  a  compass,  or  as  would  be  compatible 
with  the  general  character  and  design  of  the  work.  The  struc- 
ture of  Daniel's  prophecies,  their  mutual  relations  and  parallel- 
isms, their  points  of  analogy  and  contrast,  are  treated  with  much 
creater  care  than  is  bestowed  upon  corresponding  questions  in 
the  books  of  other  prophets.  One  defect  in  the  latter  is  the 
lack  of  these  general  views.  The  exposition  proceeds  verse  by 
verse,  and  there  is  nothing  to  redeem  the  books  from  this  frag- 
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mentary  appearance,  or  to  give  a  just  impression  of  their  unity 
or  plan,  or  any  clear  notion  of  the  particular  work  of  each  pro- 
phet as  a  whole,  or  the  sum  of  the  revelations  communicated 
through  him,  or  their  specific  character  as  compared  with  what 
is  disclosed  by  their  inspired  compeers. 

Our  impression  of  the  merit  of  this  commentary  as  a  whole, 
is  such  as  greatly  to  enhance  our  regret  that  he  has  given  in 
his  adhesion  to  that  most  untenable  hypothesis,  as  we  cannot 
but  regard  it,  which  makes  the  legs  of  jNebuchadnezzar's  image 
and  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel's  vision  represent,  not  the  Rc» 
man  empire,  but  that  of  Alexander's  successors.  Our  repug- 
nance to  this  view  is  doubtless  increased  by  the  diflSculty  of 
dissociating  it  entirely  from  the  unbelief  of  which  it  was  the 
offispring,  and  with  which  it  is  usually  found  in  combination, 
but  with  which  Dr.  Oowles  has  no  affinity  and  no  sympathy. 
The  only  novelty  he  has  added  is  the  suggestion  that  Syria 
and  Egypt  may  represent  the  two  legs,  and  the  ten  kings, 
which  in  xi.  5 — 27  fill  the  interval  between  Alexander  and  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  and  are  equally  divided  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  answer  to  the  ten  toes,  five  on  each  foot. 

The  Rock  of  our  Salvation :  a  Treatise  respecting  the  Natures,  Person, 
Offices,  Work,  Sufferings,  and  Glory  of  .fesus  Christ.  By  William  S. 
Plumer,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  New 
York.     12mo,  pp.  519. 

No  subject  can  be  more  delightful  to  the  Christian  heart,  and 
more  profitable  than  that  discussed  in  this  volume.  Its  sug- 
gestive title  sufficiently  explains  its  theme.  It  is  filled  with 
devout  meditations  upon  the  Eedeemer,  in  the  various  aspects 
in  which  he  is  presented  in  the  word  of  God.  It  concerns  the 
foundation  of  the  believer's  hopes,  the  object  of  his  supreme 
love  and  admiration,  the  source  of  his  life,  his  perfect  exemplar, 
his  all  in  all.  Whatever  can  increase  his  sense  of  obligation  to 
Him  who  bought  him  with  his  blood,  or  kindle  anew  his  attach- 
ment to  Him,  or  exalt  his  ideas  of  His  grace  and  excellence,  or 
lead  him  to  a  closer  communion  and  fellowship  with  Him,  con- 
fers upon  him  the  greatest  of  all  benefits.  May  this  book  be 
such  a  blessing  to  tnousands  who  may  read  it. 

ConfacUu  and  the  Chinese  Classics;  or,  Readings  in  Chinese  Literature, 
lidited  and  compiled  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis.  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,  1867.     12mo,  pp.  432. 

This  interesting  little  volume  is  one  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions which  modem  missions  have  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
foreign  lands,  and  by  which  they  have  thus  incidentallv  tended 
not  only  to  farther  science  and  advance  general  intelligence, 
but  to  promote  intercourse  and  aid  in  building  up  material  in- 
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terests.  It  consists  mainly  of  extracts  from  the  Four  Books 
of  Confucius  and  his  disciples,  translated  by  the  Rev.  James 
Legge,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  who  here  presents  us  some  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  thirty, 
years'  study  of  tne  Chinese  language  and  literature.  The 
selections  are  made  and  the  work  edited  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis, 
a  missionary  of  our  own  Board  to  the  Chinese,  first  in  their 
native  land  s^nd  at  present  in  California. 

The  general  interest  attaching  to  this  wonderful  people  and 
all  that  belongs  to  them,  the  hoary  antiquity  of  their  institu- 
tions, their  peculiar  civilization,  and  their  remarkable,  exten- 
sive, and  varied  literature,  would  render  siich  a  book  as  this 
welcome  at  any  time.  But  it  is  especially  timely  now  and 
here.  The  frequent  immigration  of  Chinese  on  our  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  possible,  if  not  probable,  increased  introduction 
of  labour  from  that  source  in  other  sections  of  the  country;  the 
recent  opening  of  steam  communication  with  Chinese  ports,  and 
the  swift  strides  with  which  the  Pacific  railroad  advances  to- 
ward completion,  looking,  as  it  does,  to  more  intimate  relations 
with  Eastern  Asia,  have  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  popular 
desire  to  know  more  of  this  people,  who  were  once  in  advance 
of  European  nations  in  science  and  the  arts,  and  who  even  now 
possess,  in  the  recorded  wisdom  of  their  sages  and  in  the  me- 
chanism of  their  frame  of  government,  which  has  borne,  as  no 
other  human  institutions  nave,  the  test  of  time,  much  from 
which  we  might  derive  profitable  lessons. 

I%e  Works  of  PresiderU  Edwards^  in  four  yolumes,  with  valuable  Addi- 
tions and  a  copious  General  Index,  and  a  complete  Index  of  Scripture 
Texts.    Robert  Carter  A  Brothers,  530  Broadway,  New  York,  1868. 

This  is  a  compact  and  comprehensive,  and,  therefore,  cheap 
and  valuable  edition  of  the  works  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished divine.  The  works  of  Edwards  being  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  scriptural  piety  and  with  sound  doctrine,  will  main- 
tain their  position  as  long  as  evangelical  religion  and  the  Au- 
gustinian  faith  shall  retain  their  ascendency  in  the  church.  His 
metaphysical  acumen  is  everywhere  exhibited,  although  often 
expended  on  verbal  distinctions  rather  than  on  differences  of 
thought,  and  often  therefore  leading  to  sophistical  arguments, 
founded  on  a  play  of  words.  His  great  worK  on  The  Will  is  mar- 
red by  reasoning  of  this  kind,  and  by  a  failure  to  adhere  to  one 
definite  sense  of  the  important  terms  constantly  recurring.  The 
most  remarkable  specimen  of  this  false  metaphysical  reasoning, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  his  speculations  of  identity,  in  his 
work  on  Original  Sin.  Edwards,  although  himself  so  soxmd  in 
the  faith,  became  the  parent  of  heresies,  by  putting  forth  theo- 
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lies,  as  matters  of  speculation,  which  he  himself  did  not  allow 
to  control  his  doctrinal  belief,  but  which  his  successors  adopted 
and  carried  out  into  Emmonism,  Hopkinsianism,  and  other 
forms  of  doctrine  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  have  pre- 
vailed in  ihed.  These  are  dying  out,  together  with  the  theories 
whence  they  sprang,  and  the  solid  Scripture  truth  which 
Edwards  ever  maintained,  is  proving  itself  more  and  more  to 
be  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  The  Messrs.  Carter  have 
rendered  an  important  service  in  bringing  before  the  public  the 
collected  works  of  this  great  theologian  in  a  form  so  suited  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  ministers  and  students. 

The  Apologetics  of  (he  Christian  Faith,  By  the  late  William  M.  Hethering- 
ton,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 
With  an  Introductory  Notice  by  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  New  York :  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.,  654  Broad- 
way.    1867.    Pp.  66L 

This  volume  consists  of  a  course  of  lectures  which  the  author 
was  accustomed  to  deliver  to  the  students  under  his  instructions. 
The  doctrines  of  Natural  Religion  are  first  presented,  and  the 
usual  arguments  in  support  of  Theism  are  fairly  exhibited.  The 
writer  then  proceeds  to  prove  thepossibility  and  necessity  of  a 
supernatural  divine  revelation.  That  the  Christian  Scriptures 
contain  such  a  revelation  is  then  proved,  both  from  external 
and  internal  evidence.  This  leads  to  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subjects  of  miracles  and  prophecy.  That  the  Scriptures  not 
only  contained  such  a  revelation,  but  that  they  are  themselves 
that  revelation,  being  in  all  their  parts  the  words  of  God  to 
man,  is  proved  under  the  head  of  Inspiration.  And  it  is  shown 
that  this  revelation  is  of  supreme  authority,  to  which  the  rea- 
son and  conscience  of  men  are  bound  to  submit.  An  appendix 
follows,  which  treats  of  instinct,  reason,  faith;  of  scepticism, 
rationalism,  humanism;  of  pantheism,  materialistic  and  ideal- 
istic. The  statement  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  with  the 
high  reputation  of  its  author,  will  command  the  attention  of  a 
large  class  of  readers. 

General  Problems  of  Shades  and  Shadows  formed  both  by  parallel  and 
radial  Rays,  and  shown  both  in  common  and  isometrical  projection : 
together  with  the  theory  of  Shading.  By  L.  Edward  Warren,  C.  E., 
Professor  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  Ac.,  in  Rensselaer  Polytechnio 
Institute,  and  author  of  Element^r  Plane  Problem,  Drafting  Instra^ 
ments,  Ac.,  &c.,  Ac.    New  York:  Wiley  &  Son.    1867.    Pp.  140. 

"The  study  of  Shades  and  Shadows  is  an  application  of 
Descriptive  Geometry,  in  connection  with  a  few^  physical  prin^i 
ciples.  "There  is  a  beauty  in  the  idea,  that  from  any  dis- 
tance and  direction  of  the  source  of  light,  and  from  any  form 
and  position  of  the  bodies  casting  and  receiving  shadows,  the 
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mind  can  know,  and  the  hand  can  execute  those  shadows  truly. 
The  utility,  however,  of  delineated  shade  and  shadows,  in  ren- 
dering working  drawings  at  once  more  beautiful  and  more 
intelligible,  because  more  conformed  to  reality,  is  the  chief 
ground  of  interest  in  the  study  of  them." 

Language,  and  the  Study  of  Language.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Princi- 
plcfl  of  Linguistic  Science.  By  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit,  and  Instructor  of  Modern  Lant^uages  in  Yale  College.  New 
York:  Charles  Scrihner  &  Co.     1867.     Pp.  4t4. 

The  author  very  justly  remarks  in  the  preface  to  this  volume, 
that  "  It  can  hardly  admit  of  question  that  at  least  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  nature,  history,  and  classifications  of  language 
as  is  here  presented,  ought  to  be  included  in  every  scheme  of 
higher  education,  even  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  become 
special  students  in  comparative  philology."  Much  more  neces- 
sary, of  course,  is  it  to  those  who  cherish  such  intention. 
Professor  Whitney  has  conducted  with  distinguished  success, 
such  a  course  of  instruction  in  Yale  College,  and  therefore  is 
entitled  to  speak  with  confidence  on  this  subject.  Hoping  in  a 
future  number  to  present  our  readers  with  an  extended  review 
of  this  important  work,  we  content  ourselves  with  simply  call- 
ing to  it  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.  By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.  A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 
1868.    Pp.532. 

This  work  evinces  great  ability  and  fulness  of  learning.  The 
style  is  clear  and  forcible.  The  subjects  are  really,  for  the 
most  part,  great  subjects,  and  the  information  communicated  is 
valuaole  and  timely.  The  spirit  and  tendency  are,  as  to  all 
matters  of  Christian  faith,  latitudinarian. 

T?ie  Three  Gardens:  Eden,  Gethsemane,  and  Paradise:  or,  Man's  Ruin, 
Redemption,  and  Restoration.  By  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of 
Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  A  Co.     1868.    Pp.  284. 

A  slight  inspection. of  this  volume  makes  clear  to  the  reader 
how  it  is  that  Dr.  Adams  has  long  been  one  of  the  impressive 
and  attractive  preachers  of  the  present  day.  Elevation  of 
thought,  fervid  feeling,  fertility  of  imagination,  polished  and 
appropriate  language,  combined  with  a  devout  spirit,  and 
pleasing  voice  and  manner,  are  enough  to  render  a  man  promi- 
nent as  a  preacher.  In  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  introductory  note,  "There  are  many  liheologies: 
only  one  Christianity,"  is  rather  a  deceptive  aphorism.  In 
one  sense  this  is  true;  but  Christianity  is  itself  a  theology. 
It  is  Divine  truth  in  a  specific  form.    Those  who  relinquish 
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the  form,  loose  the  Bubstance.     The  attempt  haa  often  been 

made  so  to  generalize  the  statement  of  Cnristian  doctrines 

as  to  include  all  the  forms  in  which  they  have  ever  been 

presented ;  but^never  with  success.     What  remains  after  this 

process  is  too  vague  to  have  power  over  the  understanding 

or  the  conscience,  and  utterly  fails  to  meet  the  necessities  of 

the  convinced  sinner,  or  growing  believer.     Nothing  is  more 

definite  than  the  Scriptures.     The  anthropological  and  soterio- 

logical  doctrines  of  tne  word  of  God,  are  to  be  found  in  no 

human  system  of  theologv  in  a  more  definite  and  specific  form 

than  in  raul's  epistle  to  the  Romans.     The  universal  sinfulness 

of  men ;  the  fact  that  this  sinfulness  is  due  to  the  apostacy  of 

Adam,  for  whose  one  offence  the  sentence  of  conaemnation 

passed  on  all  men,  and  hence  death,  temporal  and  spiritual, 

therefore  came  upon  all;  that  from  this  state  of  condemnation 

and  spiritual  death,  no  man  can  deliver  himself;  he  can  neither 

satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law  nor  change  his  own  heart;  he 

can  no  more  do  the  one  than  the  other;  that  justification  is 

solely  on  the  ground  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  by  whose 

obedience  the  many  are  constituted  righteous;  that  we  receive 

this  righteousness  by  faith;  that  He,  bv  whose  righteousness 

we  are  justified,  is,  as  to  his  humanity,  the  son  of  David;  as  to 

his  Divine  nature,  the  Son  of  God;  himself  God  over  all,  blessed 

for  ever ;  that  those,  and  those  only  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God 

dwells,  by  whom  they  are  quickened,  enlightened,  and  led,  are 

made  partakers  of  the  redemption  of  Christ,  and  that  in  the 

saving  gift  of  the  Spirit,  God  acts  according  to  his  own  good 

pleasure,  doing  injustice  to  none,  but  having. mercy  on  whom 

ne  will  have  mere  v.     These  doctrines  are  just  as  clearly  and 

definitely  taught  by  Paul  as  by  Augustin  or  Calvin.     Those 

who  believe  in  the  JBible,  and  yet  cannot  receive  these  truths, 

one  and  all,  acknowledge  that  Paul's  language  admits  of  this 

interpretation.     Those  who  can  receive  them,  see  them  in  the 

Bible,  clear  as  the  sun ;  and  those  who  reject  the  authority  of 

the  Scriptures,  say  that,  beyond  doubt,  such  was  the  theology 

of  Paul.     We  hope  Dr.  Adams  will  agree  with  us  in  saying,  as 

there  is  only  one  Christianity,  there  can  be  only  one  true 

Christian  theology. 

KoUharina:  Her  Life  and  Mine,  in  a  Poem.  By  J.  G.  Holland,  author  of 
"Bitter  Sweef  Fourteenth  edition.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  & 
Co.    1867.    Pp.287. 

A  poem,  which  in  a  short  time  reaches  its  fourteenth  edi- 
tion, may  be  assumed  to  have  received  the  unmistakable  seal 
of  public  favour. 
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The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  By  the  author  of  "  Mary  PowelL" 
New  Edition,  with  an  Appendix.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd,  506  Broad- 
way.    1867.    Pp.257. 

The  two  works  named  in  the  above  title  belong  to  the  same 
class  as  the  Schonberg-Cotta  family.  They  are  written  in  the 
form  of  contemporaneous  journals.  They  have,  therefore, 
being  skilfully  executed,  the  aroma  of  antiquity  about  them. 
They  give  a  photographic  picture  of  persons  and  scenes,  which 
is  a  near  approach  to  personal  acquaintance.  They  have  an 
intere.it  much  beyond  that  of  narration  or  description.  We 
doubt  not  this  account  of  the  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
will  command  as  much  feivour  as  the  other  popular  work  by 
the  same  gifted  writer. 

Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,  By  Horatio  Bonar,  D.  D.  Third  Seriee. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter  <Sb  Brothers,  530  Broadway.    1868.    Pp.  324. 

Dr.  Bonar  is  the  most  copious,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  religious  poetry  of  the  present  day.  This  volume 
contains  many  compositions  that  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
hvmns  of  either  Faith  or  Hope ;  compositions,  which,  although 
pleasing  and  edifying,  are  not  suited  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
ship. Those  pieces  which  are  properly  hymns,  songs  to  be 
addressed  to  God,  are,  in  our  judgment,  much  superior  to  the 
other  pieces.  The  volume  also  contains  metrical  versions  of 
the  first  thirtv-six  Psalms,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  others 
selected  from  the  Book  of  Psalms.  These  translations  strike 
us  as  excellent,  and  sufficiently  literal  to  meet  the  demands  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  Scottish 
version. 

Life  and  Letters  of  JSlitabethj  last  Duchess  of  Oordon.  By  Rev.  A.  Moody 
Stuart.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.  1868. 
Pp.  422. 

Elizabeth  Brodie,  granddaughter  of  the  "good  Lord  Brodie," 
was  married  in  early  life  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dukedom  of  (Gordon.  For  some  years  after  her 
marriage  she  lived  in  the  gayeties  of  the  world ;  but  being 
brought  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  she  became  an 
eminently  devoted  Christian,  illustrating  in  her  exalted  station 
the  religion  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  whose  disciple  she 
professed  to  be.  She  had  the  happiness  of  bringing  her  hus- 
oand  to  the  profession  of  the  same  faith  which  she  cherished  as 
her  life  and  hope.  This  volume  of  her  Memoirs  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  edifying  pieces  of  religious  biography  now 
before  the  Christian  public. 
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Lectures  on  Pasiond  Theology.  By  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Bangor.  Boston:  Draper  &,  Halliday.  Phila- 
delphia: Smith,  English  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  George  S.  Blanchard  & 
Co.     1867.     Pp.  395. 

Dr.  Pond  has  been  long  known  as  a  professor  and  writer. 
In  this  volume  he  presents  the  fruits  of  his  ripe  experience  and 
observation  in  the  form  of  advice  to  his  younger  brethren  on 
all  departments  of  their  pastoral  duties.  The  pastor,  whom 
he  has  in  view,  is  the  pastor  of  a  Congregational  9hurch,  and 
therefore  many  of  his  counsels  have  reference  to  that  peculiar 
relation.  The  greater  part  of  the  work,  however,  is  suitable  to 
ministers  of  all  denominations. 

The  Heavenly  Life:  Being  Select  Writings  <^  Adelaide  Leaner  Newton. 
Edited  by  the  Kev.  John  Baillie,  author  of  her  Memoirs,  lliird  edition. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1867.    Pp.  372. 

The  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews  compared  with  the  Old  Testament.  By  the 
snthor  of  **  The  Song  of  Solomon  compared  with  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture." Fifth  edition.  New  York :  Kobert*  Carter  &  Brothers,  580 
Broadway.     1867.    Pp.  306. 

These  volumes  are  by  the  same  author,  a  lady  to  whom  the 
Scriptures  were  a  constant  study  and  delight.  The  leading  cha- 
racteristic of  both  is  fulness  of  scriptural  knowledge.  Many  of 
the  selections  consist  of  passages  of  Scripture  mutually  iUustra*' 
tive.  Containing  so  much  of  the  Bible,  and  exhibiting  the  ope- 
rations of  divine  truth  in  a  pure  and  elevated  mind,  these  works  . 
are  well-suited  to  be  a  means  of  instruction  and  o(  spiritual 
edification.  ' 

DomM  Fraser.  By  the  anther  of  ''Berthie  Lee."  New  York:  Robert; 
Carter  &  Brothers*    1867.    Pp.  224. 

"Many  of  the  incidents  of  this  little  story  are  true,  even  that 
of  the  Chinaman,  which  will  be  considered  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable."  This  is  not  only  an  instructive  story,  but  it  ia 
full  of  Bible  instruction,  skilfully  and  attractively  presented. 

Bessie  at  the  Sect-side.  By  Joanna  H.  Matthews.  ''And  a  little  child 
shall  lead  them."  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway. 
1867.    Pp.357. 

The  True  Sister,  and  other  Tales.  Compiled  for  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication,  821  Chestnut  street. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  volume  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
book. 

Three  Boys  and  their' Stories.  A  Tale  for  Youth.  By  Margaret  E.  Wil- 
mer.    Presbyterian^  Board  of  PuMieation,  821  Chestnut  street 
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Hymns  of  the  Church  MUUani.  New  York:  Robert  Garter  &  Brothers, 
630  Broadway.    1868.    Pp.640. 

This  is  a  book  of  hymns  for  private  use.  They  are  chosen 
from  many  sources;  are  of  all  countries;  and  were  written, 
some  of  them,  centuries  ago.  There  are.  few  means  of  religious 
culture  and  comfort,  few  means  of  awakening  and  strengthening 
devotional  feelings,  better  than  sacred  poetry.  This  t£e  Bible 
recognises;  and  therefore  so  much  of  tne  sacred  Scriptures  was 
written  by  poets.  The  selection  in  this  volume  is  from  a  wide 
field,  and  is  judiciouslv  made.  We  hope  it  may  prove  to  many 
a  means  of  great  gooo. 

Bible  Jewds.  By  Rev.  Richard  Newton.  D.  D.,  author  of  '*  Rills  from  the 
Fountain  of  Life,'*  **  Safe  Compass,"  4c.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  k 
Brothers.    1867.    Pp.  316. 

This  is  another  useful  book  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Dr. 
Newton.  Jesus  is  the  pearl  of  great  price.  The  diamond  is 
the  true  Christian.  The  ruby  is  love  for  Christ  and  his  people. 
The  emerald  is  hope.  The  amethyst  temperance.  The  sapphire 
faith,  and  so  on.  The  writer  tells  his  readers  what  these 
jewels  are,  their  work  and  use — and  shows  how  far  more  valu- 
able are  Christian  graces  to  the  gems  so  much  coveted  by  the 
diildren  of  this  world. 

A  Memoir  qf  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Francis  Waylandy  D,  2).,  LJ^D, 


Late  President  of  Brown  Umversity.    Including  Selections  &om  his 
*"         al  Reminiscences  and  Correspondence,    oy  ' '  ~        . 

1^  ay  land  and  H.  L.  Wayland.         

ACio.    1867.    Pp.  429  and  379. 


Personal  Reminiscences  and  Correspondence,    dy  his  sons,  Francis 
Wavland  and  H.  L.  Wayland.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    New  York:  Shelden 


Dr.  Wayland  filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  public  mind,  and 
was  so  long  an  eminent  preacher  and  teacher,  and  so  distin- 
^ished  as  an  author,  that  this  memoir  of  his  life  and  labours  is 
due  to  public  expectation.  It  not  only  serves  to  commemorate 
the  services  of  a  man  universally  revered,  but  is  an  important 
contribution  to  contemporary  history. 

The  Cfospds:  with  Moral  Reflections  on  each  Verse.  By  Pasquier  Ques- 
nel.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  D.  D. 
Revised  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Boardman,  D.  D.  2  vols.  Crown  8yo.  New 
York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph..  1867. 

This  is  a  handsome  reprint  of  the  edition  published  by  Parry 
&  McMillan,  in  1855.  Mr.  Randolph  has  done  a  good  work  in 
putting  these  valuable  volumes  in  so  attractive  a  garb.  Very 
nearly  two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  Quesnel  gave  to 
the  world  his  first  edition,  and  he  lived  to  add  the  riper  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  almost  fiftv  years  to  what  was  already 
so  good.  It  was  his  honour  to  nave  called  forth  from  Pope 
Clement  XL  the  famous  bull  "Unigenitus/'  in  which  the  ''in- 
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dignation  of  Almighty  Gbd  and  of  his  blessed  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,"  is  denounced  against  the  proposition  that  "Faith, 
the  use,  the  increase,  and  the  reward  of  faith,  are  all  a  gift  of 
the  pure  bounty  of  God,"  and  a  hundred  other  theses  drawn  from 
Quesnel's  "Moral  Reflections."  We  never  look  to  Quesnel  for 
critical  exegesis,  but  for  suggestive  and  spiritual  illustrations 
and  applications  of  the  Scriptures  we  love  to  turn  to  his  pages. 
No  revision  of  the  most  evangelical  of  Anglican  bishops  and 
Presbvterian  doctors  could  remove  the  Catholic  complexion 
fitjm  (Quesnel's  work.  A  thorough  double  sifting  has  removed 
Buch  things  as  might  prove  too  repulsive  to  the  taste  of  Pro- 
testant readers.  A  largely  increased  familiarity  with  works 
like  this,  such  as  we  hope  these  volumes  may  secure,  will  ex- 
pand and  enrich  Christian  charity,  ripen  Christian  experience, 
and  reveal  more  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  who  finds  cnosen  in- 
struments in  many  diverse  communions. 

I\irenial  Training,  By  the  late  Rev.  William  Bacon,  author  of  *^  Salva- 
tion Sought  in  Earnest,"  &c.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Publication 
Committee,  1334  Chestnut  street  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph, 
770  Broadway.    Pp.  209. 

This  is  a  book  on  a  very  important  subject.     Its  spirit  and 
aim  are  excellent,  and  its  sentiments  judicious. 

Thanksgiving;  Memories  of  the  Day;  Helps  to  the  HahU,  By  William 
Adams,  D.D.      12mo,  pp.  372.     New  York:  Charles  Seribner  k  Co. 

1867. 

Thanksgiving  services  on  Madison  Square  must  be  attractive 
and  profitable  both  to  mind  and  heart,  if  these  are  their  ave- 
rage fruit.  The  sentiment,  the  principle,  the  grace  of  thanks- 
giving,— the  providential  agencies  by  which  these  are  evoked 
and  developed, — ^the  abundant  proofe  of  Gk)d's  profuse  bounty 
and  faithful  love  contained  in  the  femiliar  experiences  of  the 
least  extraordinary  lives,— the  histf)rical  constitution  of  Thanks- 
giving Day,  with  its  contributions  to  our  social,  civil.  Christian 
fife, — ^these  and  many  other  such  things  are  suggested  to  us, 
and  illustrated  before  us  in  these  chapters.  The  cultivated 
mind,  the  warm  heart,  the  polished  utterance,  the  practical 
wisdom  and  tact  of  the  author  are  by  no  means  revealed  to  us 
here  for  the  first  time.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  to  other  me- 
morials of  him.  The  concluding  chapters  show  us  how  the 
fatriotism  and  piety  of  our  author  prompted  him  to  speak  to 
is  people  at  successive  crises  during  the  war,  and  with  no  un- 
certain sound.  These  are  of  their  time  and  for  their  time, — 
yet  not  for  this  only.  May  the  days  never  return  when 
"  Daily  Marvels/'  "  Exuberant  Groodness,"  "  Happy  Mediocrity," 
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*'Th6  Blessedness  of  Tears,"  shall  not  be  sufficient  preaching 
for  the  times  1 

Ancient  Cities  cmd  Empires :  their  Prophetic  Doom,  read  in  the  light  of 
History  and  Modem  Kesearch.  By  £.  H.  GiUett,  author  of  "  Life  and 
Times  of  John  Huss,"  &c.  12mo,  pp.302.  Philadelphia:  Presbyte- 
rian Publication  Committee. 

The  last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  added  very  much  to  tlie 
cogency  of  the  argument  from  prophecy  in  behalf  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  Christianity.  And  this  is  not  by  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies  before  accomplished,  but  by  the  uncovering  of  many 
a  record  that  had  lain  for  ages  buried  under  Egyptian,  or  Me- 
sopotamian,  or  Syrian  sand,  or  under  hieroglyphic  and  cunei- 
form riddles.  It  is  Dr.  Gillett's  object  to  set  side  by  side  with 
a  portion  of  the  Divine  denunciations  by  the  mouth  of  ancient 
prophets,  against  mighty  cities  and  nations  that  had  provoked 
this  doom — some  of  the  more  recently  discovered  evidences  or 
confirmations  of  former  evidence,  that  God  never  fails  either  in 
threat  or  promise.     Pertinent   and   impressive  testimony  is 

f  Blithered  from  Wilkinson,  and  Robinson,  and  Thomson,  and 
orter,  and  Layard,  and  many  other  modern  travellers.  The 
human  spirit  bows  reverently  before  him  who  can  really  lift  the 
veil  from  the  future.  The  shallow  pretence  of  such  a  power 
has  gathered  what  throngs  about  ancient  oracles  and  modem 
fortune-tellers  and  spirit-rappers !  Jehovah  challenges  this 
homage  for  himself  alone,  and  sets  his  seal  to  all  communica- 
tions from  him  that  are  authentic.  Dr.  Gillett  helps  us  to  draw 
near  with  new  conviction  and  adoration  before  Him  who  only 
seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning.  ^ 

On  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea:  a  Story  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Resto- 
ration. A  Sequel  to  "The  Draytons  and  the  Davenants."  By  the 
author  of  "  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family."  New  York : 
M.  W.Dodd.    1867.    Pp.512. 

The  firsj  work  of  Mrs.  Charles  stamped  her  as  a  lady  of  ge- 
nius, accomplishments,  and  piety.  Her  reputation  has  been 
fully  sustained  by  her  subsequent  writings.  They  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the  period  in  which 
the  scene  of  her  story  is  laid,  and  thus  have  a  high  historical 
value;  and  they  serve  to  impress  sound  religious  truth  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader. 

"Olive's  Recollections"  and  "Lettice's  Diary"  carry  on  through 
forty  years  more  the  experiences  of  the  families  to  which  we 
have  been  so  pleasantly  introduced  in  the  preceding  volume. 
The  stirring  events  of  those  momentous  times  are  skiuullv  em- 
ployed as  the  frame-work  of  these  personal  experiences.  Owen, 
and  Baxter,  and  Bunyan,  and  George  Fox  ,the  Quaker,  and  the 
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Port  Royalists,  and  John  Eliot,  "  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians," 
are  employed  with  the  author's  well-known  facility  and  felicity, 
80  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  verisimilitude  of  the  stonr,  its  histo- 
rical instructiveness,  and  its  spiritual  powen  We  question 
whether  there  is  not  too  much  extended  quotation  from  some 
of  these  great  men.  "The  Schonberg-dotta  Family"  came 
to  us  with  a  freshness  and  novelty  of  which  none  of  ite  succes- 
sors have  had  the  advantage.  But  many  of  the  author's  later 
works,  and  this  pair  of  volumes  by  no  means  least,  constitute 
a  valuable  addition  to  their  department  of  our  literature. 

Msditatums  <m  the  Actual  State  of  Christianity^  and  <m  the  attacks  which 
are  now  being  made  upon  it.  By  M.  Guizot  12mo,  pp.  390.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner  &>  Co. 

A  translation  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  retain  a  little  of 
the  distinctive  flavor  of  the  language  from  which  it  is  made ; 
but  it  should  not  often  throw  us  back  upon  the  inquiry  what 
word  or  phrase  the  author  used,  and  require  us  to  re- translate 
for  ourselves.  We  regret  that  these  exceedingly  interesting 
"Meditations,"  "translated  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
author,"  had  not  passed  under  the  eye  of  one  to  whom  English 
vhA  vernacular  and  the  distinction  between  French  and  Eng-* 
hah  idioms  familiar.  We  are  tripped  just  often  enough  by 
these  Gallicisms  which  divert  attention  from  the  thought  we 
are  reluctant  to  leave,  to  be  constrained  to  give  expression  to 
this  regret.  We  would  rather  not  stop  to  think  of  the  French 
intime  as  we  read  of  "intimate  hopefmness,"  or  of  tour  d  tour 
when  we  read  "  turn  by  turn,"  or  of  meriter,  in  the  phrase  "he 
merited  a  better  understanding,"  &c.  M.  Guizot  nas  passed 
his  eightieth  year,  and  nearly  sixty  years  of  his  public  literary 
career  have  been  completed.  These  "  Meditations  upon  Chris- 
tianity "  are  adding  a  crown  of  glory  to  his  old  age.  He  de- 
parts from  the  order  first  proposed,  and  now  gives  us  in  the 
second  volume  the  subject  before  assigned  to  the  third  place. 
His  discussion  of  the  present  state  of  Christianity  is  thus 
brought  in  before  that  delineation  of  its  history  through  which 
he  proposes  to  show  how  Christianity  meeia  those  wants  which 
have  found  no  relief  from  the  Protean  systems  that  are  assailing 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  volume  now  before  us  has  interested  us  more  than 
its  predecessor.  The  opening  essay  is  a  very  clear  and  graphic 
exhibition  of  "the  awakening  of  Cnristianity  in  France  in  the 
nineteenth  century,"  first  in  the  various  movements,  pro- 
gressive and  reactionary,  that  have  occurred  in  French  Cath- 
olicism, and  then  the  quickening  of  Christian  faith  and  life  in 
the  Protestant  body.    He  writes  of  men  and  movements  that  he 
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has  known,  and  his  characterizations  seem  to  us  very  just,  as 
they  are  certainly  lifelike.  We  are  glad  to  learn  his  estimate, 
of  be  la  MennaiSj  Lacordaire,  Montalembert,  DupaiUoupj  and 
again  of  Vincent,  Encontre,  Vinet,  and  A.  Monod.  We  love 
and  honour  Vinet  more  than  ever  as  we  read,  "suppose  not 
that  a  complaisant  Christianity  will  ever  cancel  any  article  or 
expunge  any  idea  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  age;  no,  it  derives 
its  strength  from  its  inflexibility,  and  need  not  make  any  sur- 
render to  be  in  harmony  with  what  is  beautiful,  legitimate, 
true;  for  it  is  in  itself  the  type  of  them  all."  And  again, 
"Whatever  the  progress  made  by  the  ancients,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  there  existed  not  an  infinity  between  their  ideas 
and  the  ideas  of  Christianity;  and  infinity  alone  can  fill  up  the 
gulf  between." 

This  introductory  essay,  which  makes  up  more  than  half  the 
volume,  is  followed  by  others  on  Spiritualism,  Rationalism, 
Positivism,  Pantheism,  Materialism,  Skepticism,  etc.,  with  a 
like  vigorous  delineation  of  the  systems  and  more  or  less  of 
the  representative  men. 

Incidentally  M.  Guizot  has  occasion  to  tduoh  upon  educa- 
tional questions  and  conflicts.  We  are  gratified  to  find  his 
testimony  so  explicit  in  regard  to  his  own  convictions,  and  in 
respect  to  the  reaction  in  France  in  favour  of  the  old  and 
honoured  classical  training.  "Faithful  to  her  convictions  and 
traditions,  even  while  accepting  the  experiments  that  were 
forced  upon  her,  the  University  has  surmounted  perils  from 
within  and  rivalries  from  without;  on  the  one  side,  little  by 
little,  it  has  returned  to  its  system  of  a  large  and  solid  teaching 
of  the  classics,"  &c.  "The  literature  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  has  preserved  in  the  education  of  Christians  the  place 
which  it  gained  in  their  history  by  the  right  of  genius  and  by 
the  splendor  of  its  productions. 

Oesehichte  der  Stadi  Bom.    Yon  Alfred  von  Reumont.    Erste  Band. 
(8vo,  pp.  xvii.  868)    Berlin,  1867. 

This  magnificently  printed  volume,  from  the  Royal  Press  at 
Berlin,  is  the  first  of  three  which  are  designed  to  give  the 
History  of  the  city  of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  present 
time.  This  volume  brings  us  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  The  author  is  one  of  the  accomplished  scholars  whom 
Prussia  has  honoured  itself  by  employing  in  its  diplomatic 
service.  He  has  published  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  volumes 
before,  illustrating  Italian  history  and  literature.  To  this  par- 
ticular work  he  was  summoned  by  the  kings  of  Prussia  and 
Bavaria,  and  lias  every  encouragement  and  aid  that  courtly 
patronage  can  give.    The  result  is,  and  will  be,  one  most 
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complete  Spiid  valuable  history  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  medi- 
seval  and  modern  periods  will  each  supply  materials  for  one 
volume. 

A  BepHy  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  George  Junkin's  Treatise,  entitled  "  Sabbatiem&s:^ 
By  Justin  Martyr.  Philadelphia:  T.  Elwood  Zell,  publisher,  17  and 
19  South  Sixth  street.    1867. 

The  Divine  Beit;  or.  Scriptural  Views  of  the  Sabbaih.  Bj  John  S. 
Stone,  D.  D.    New  York:  Anson  D.  T.  Randolph.    1867. 

The  Sabbaih.  By  Charles  Elliott,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis  in  ^e  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-West, 
Chicago,  HI.    Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  has  been  called  forth  by  the  late 
controversy  in  regard  to  running  street  cars  on  Sunday  in 
Philadelphia.     It  is  quite  vehement  and  bitter  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  perpetual  obligation  and  Divine  authority  of  the 
fourth  commandment.     It  is  a  convenient  and  condensed  the- 
saurus of  authorities  against  the  strict,  and  in  favour  of  the  lax 
view  of  the  Sabbath.  "The  author,  of  course,  makes  the  most 
of  the  ante-Reformation  doctrine  and  usage;  the  lax  view  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  the  continental  churches,  and  of  nearly  or 
quite  all  other  churches  not  directly  or  indirectly  tracing  their 
origin  to  Great  Britain.     He  also  misrepresents  or  perverts 
the  meaning  of  those  who  hold  that  the  fourth  commandment 
is  partly  moral  and  partly  positive ;  moral  and  unrepealable, 
as  requiring  regular  times  to  be  set  apart  as  sacred  to  Divine 
worship  and  religious  culture;  positive,  in  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular day  fixed  upon  for  this  purpose,  which  therefore  was 
subject  to  chance  according  to  the  positive  ordinance  of  God, 
and  was  actually,  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  so  changed, 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.    He  would  have 
it  appear  that  they  contradict  tnemselves  in  pronouncing  it  at 
once  moral  and  positive,  as  if  it  might  not  be  moral  in  one  respect 
and  positive  in  another ;  or,-  in  the  language  of  our  Confession, 
at  once  "positive,  moral,  and  perpetual."    And  he  argues  that 
it  is  not  moral  in  its  nature,  because  aside  from  special  express 
Divine  relation,  its  obligation  is  not  intuitively  evident  to 
men. 

We  know  of  no  better  antidote  to  this  poison  than  the  excel- 
lent treatises  of  Drs.  Stone  and  EUiott.  Although  prepared 
without  any  reference  to  the  other  volume,  or  the  particular 
controversy  which  called  it  forth,  they  present  an  admirable 
refutation  of  all  its  main  positions,  while  they  are  immeasura- 
bly higher  in  tone  and  spirit,  in  breadth  and  depth  of  thought,/ 
in  elegance  and  force  of  style.    Dr.  Stone's  book  is  quite  the 
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more  extended  discourse.  It  is  thoroughly  evangelical.  The 
last  objection  above-noted,  to  the  moral  nature  of  tiie  fourth 
commandment  he  thus  meets : 

"Both  the  design  and  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  are  preemi- 
nently moral.  Tne  connection  between  these  and  the  day 
itself  is  clearly  necessary.  The  precept  therefore  which  enjoins 
them  all  is  emphatically  a  moral  precept. 

"It  is  pseudo-philosophy  to  say  that  ethics  have  their  whol© 
foundation  in  the  native  intuitions  of  our  common  humanity; 
that  nothing  is  inherently  or  essentially  moral  but  that  which 
the  natural  reason  and  conscience  of  men  perceive  and  re- 
cognize as  such,  without  the  teachings  of  religion,  or  reve- 
lation, that  which  lies  as  a  distinctly  felt  dictate  of  nature, 
in  the  minds  of  all  men;  that  in  this,  our  common  nature, 
there  is  nothing  which  suggests  a  seventh  day  for'  special 
religious  observance ;  perhaps  nothing  that  suggests  for  such 
consecration  any  portion  of  our  time,  and  especially  nothing 
that  suggests  a  Sabbatic  Rest  for  men's  beasts  of  burden; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  fourth  commandment  lacks  the  true 
nature  of  la  moral  precept,  and  is  rather  in  part  positive,  and 
in  part  ceremonial  in  its  character.  Alas!  how  much  mo- 
rality would  there  be  in  the  world,  if  it  had  no  other  teacher 
than  such  an  intuitive  self-acting  sense  of  moral  fitness?  True 
philosophy  gives  to  morals  a  broader  base  than  this.  That  is 
truly  moral  which,  when  revealed  and  made  evident  by  reli- 
gious culture,  meets  in  man  with  an  affirmative  response, 
which  finds  in  our  nature  something  that  recognizes  and  assents 
to  the  binding  force  of  what  is  thus  inculcated.  This  philoso- 
phy looks  for  its  base,  not  to  the  merely  instinctive  or  volun- 
tary promptings  of  a  religiously  untutored  nature,  but  to  the 
real  and  full  capabilities  of  this  nature,  under  the  schooling  of 
Him  who  gives  it  to  man,  and  who  alone  knows  all  that  is  in 
it,  and  all  that  is  sure  to  meet  from  the  answer  of  a  fully 
enlightened  conscience,  and  the  submission  of  a  rightly  regulated 
will."    Pp.  85,  86. 

The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Mind.  By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.  D., 
London,  Physician  to  the  West  London  Hospital ;  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Medico-Psychological  Socie^  of  Paris,  formerly  Resident  Physi- 
cian of  the  Manchester  Lunatic  Hospital,  etc.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company.    1867. 

This  is  a  book  of  high  ability  in  its  way,  betraying  great 
insight  and  learning  in  certain  lines  of  inquiry,  and  no  less 
blindness  and  ignorance  in  other  directions  of  equal  moment  to 
the  main  subject  treated*     The  author  exhibits  with  great. j 
assiduity  and  skill  all  those  psychological  phenomena  which  indi* 
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cate  the  mind's  dependence  noon  and  interaction  with  the  body. 
He  ignores  whatever  shows  tnat  they  are  distinct  substances, 
with  distinct  properties,  although  mysteriously  united  and 
interdependent,  in  man's  present  state.  Hence  the  book  is 
thoroughly  materialistic,  and  is  one  of  the  more  important  con- 
tributions to  that  type  of  materialism  which  has  of  late  been 
coming  into  vogue.  He  expatiates  largely  on  the  nerves  and 
centres  of  '*  ideation,"  and  much  more  the  like.  The  work, 
however,  though  thus  one-sided  and  fatally  erroneous,  is  fiill 
of  valuable  in^rmation  in  regard  to  both  the  healthy  and  mcnr- 
bid  actings  of  the  mind  as  implicated  with  the  body.  Its  diag- 
nosis and  illustrations  of  various  forms  of  insanity  are  admira- 
ble. In  feet  its  &ults  and  merits  have  one  origin.  The  author 
has  studjed  the  phenomena  of  mind  sim^^  in  a  inedical  light, 
and  therefore  as  affected  by  the  body,  'fhia  he  has  done  aoly. 
But  he  has  overlooked  other  and  higher  phenomena,  which 
evince  itB  spiritual  and  immortal  nature.  A  long  microscopic 
inspection  of  the  luncs  would  doubtless  give  us  much  valuaole 
knowledge  of  them;  but  it  would  sadly  err  if  it  mistook  these 
for  the  whole  body. 

The  work  exhibits  precisely  such  a  religious  attitude  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  philosophy.  Beligion  and  Chris- 
tianity are  referred  to,  sometimes  with  a  patronizing  conde- 
scension, but  generally  as  among  those  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind  which  have  no  objective  basis  of  enduring  trut}i 
and  reality,  but  rather  as  incidental^  and,  for  the  most  part, 
distempered  psychological  phenomena. 

Fntyen  from  Plymout'h  PulpU,    By  Henry  "Ward  Beeeher.    I%otwgrar 
phieally  reported.    New  York :  Charles  Seribner  ^  Co.    1867. 

The  unprecedented  character  of  this  book,  as  well  as  the 
celebrity  and  genius  of  its  author,  must  necessarily  procure 
for  it  a  large  circle  of  readers,  who  will  find  in  it  some  of  tiie 
finest  breathings  of  pious  sentiment  which  have  issued  from 
Jiis  prolific  mind.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Beeeher  to  say,  that  ho 
was  wholly  unaware  that  his  .prayers  were  being  taken  down 
when  uttered,  and  was  only  advised  of  it,  when  asked  to  assent 
to  their  publication.  In  regard  to  this  he  was  purely  passive. 
He  did  not  aid,  nor  did  he  feel  at  liberty  to  forbid  it.  Under 
such  circumstances  criticism  is  disarmed.     As  effusions  of 

!)iou8  and  poetical  sentiment  many  of  them  are  gems.  Not  a 
ew  breathe  the  spirit  of  pure  and  exalted  devotion.  But  as  a 
whole,  however  we  may  admire  them  as  brilliant  religious 
utterances,  they  come  short  of  the  chaste  and  severe  simpUcity 
in  Christ  which  should  mark  addresses  to  the  ear  of  the  Host 
VOL.  XI. — ^NO.  I.  21 
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High^  and  which  characterize  all  those  great  devotional  com- 
positions that  have  lived  through  the  ages. 

The  Old  Roman  Worlds  the  Qrandmr  and  the  Failure  of  Ub  Cimlisuim. 
By  John  Lord,  LL.D.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    1867. 

Those  who  have  heard  any  one  of  Dr.  Lord's  series  of  lec- 
tures will  need  no  stronger  inducement  to  peruse  this  volume, 
than  the  assurance  that  they  exercise  a  stronger  fascination 
when  read  on  the  printed  page,  than  in  their  original  delivery, 
uniquely  forceful  and  stirring  as  that  is.  His  thorough  know- 
ledge of  historical  facts,  his  original  and  profound  analysis  of 
their  meaning  and  mutual  relations;  his  constant  and  living 
presentation  of  history  as  "philosophy  teaching  by  example;' 
nis  classic  elegance  and  poetic  vividness  of  style,  intensified  by 
somewhat  of  antithesis  and  paradox,  render  this  volume  in  the 
highest  degree  attractive  and  instructive.  It  is  just  what  its 
title  indicates,  a  successful  portraiture  of  the  "Old  Boman 
World,"  in  its  historic  origin,  conquests,  material  grandeur  and 
glory,  art,  social  constitution,  jurisprudence,  literature,  lohilo- 
sophy,  science,  and  internal  life;  together  with  its  final  fall,  the 
innerent  insufficiency  of  Pagan  civilization,  and  the  too  late 
entrance  of  Christianity,  to  arrest  or  prevent  it.  The  succes- 
sive chapters  on  these  great  themes  are,  if  sufficiently  idiosyn- 
cratic, nevertheless  grand  and  masterly. 

The  Atonement.    By  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander  Hodjge,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
.    feasor  of  Didactic,  Historical,  and  Polemical  Theoloey  in  the  Western 

Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.    Philadelphia:  Presbyterian 

Board  of  Pablication. 

We  find  this  volume  a  rich  repository  of  that  "Didactic, 
Historical,  and  Polemic  Theology, '  of  which  the  author  has 
already  become  a  distinguished  Professor.  And  this  too  in 
reference  to  that  doctrine,  which  is  most  central,  vital,  and 
determinative  of  our  conceptions  of  all  other  Christian  doc- 
trines. The  discussion  is  at  once  dear,  logical,  exhaustive,  and 
compact.  It  unfolds  the  doctrine  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  held 
by  the  church,  formulated  in  her  symbols,  the  support  of  her 
members  in  life  and  in  death;  as  having  its  root  in  the  immac- 
ulate purity  and  justice  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  the  inherent 
ill-desert  of  sin;  its  nature  in  a  true  and  proper  satisfaction  of 
that  justice  through  the  sufferings,  deatn,  and  obedience  of 
Christ  in  behalf  of  his  covenanted  people;  its  end  in  the 
certain,  complete,  and  eternal  salvation  of  the  church  thus  pur- 
chased by  his  blood.  It  states  and  vindicates  this  glorious 
truth  against  all  forms  and  degrees  of  opposition,  all  Socinian 
Arminian,  or  later  rationalizing  theories,  which  make  the  atone^ 
ment  merely  governmental,  moral,  symbolical,  or  instructive-^- 
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any  and  everything  indeed  but  what  it  is  in  hct,  truly  penal  and 
BUDstitutionai,  a  real  and  proper  satisfswjtion  of  Dirine  justice. 
The  author  shows  a  thorough  insight  into  all  these  antagonis- 
tic schemes,  their  precise  nature,  tne  grounds  of  their  plausibi- 
lity, the  truth  in  tnem  which  gives  them  their  power,  and  the 
attendant  error  which  saps  them.  He  also  discusses,  with  de- 
cisive power,  the  ethical,  anthropological  and  theological  truths 
which  enter  into,  underlie,  surround,  and  condition  the  doc- 
trine— Buch  as  the  nature  of  holiness,  justice  and  benevolence, 
the  doctrine  of  our  sin  and  condemnation  in  the  fall  of  the  first 
Adam,  as  the  counterpart  and  illustration  of  our  redemption 
and  iustifilcation  by  the  righteousness  of  the  second  Adam,  the 
Lord  from  heaven.  The  chapter  on  original  sin,  and  the  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  first  sin,  is  lucid  and  strong.  Indeed  no  more 
important  contribution  to  theology  has  appeared  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  present  indifference,  or  ignorance,  or  confusion 
of  view,  which  now  so  widely  prevail  in  regard  to  fundamental 
Christian  doctrines,  we  can  think  of  no  better  antidote  than  the 
general  circulation  of  this  most  sensible  volume.        L.  H.  A. 

The  HUiory  of  the  Church  of  Ood  during  the  Period  of  BeveUUion.  By 
Kev.  Charles  Colcock  Jones,  D.D.  New  York :  Charles  Scrihner  &  Co. 
1867. 

The  name  of  Charles  Colcock  Jones  is  familiar  and  honoured 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
theological  chair,  but  with  untiring  and  successful  labours  for* 
the  evangelization  of  slaves.  This  volume  presents  the  church 
history  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  as  related  to  Christian 
ordinances,  doctrines,  and  institutions.  It  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  literature  in  this  department.  Without  endorsing  every 
view  it  presents  on  slavery  and  some  other  topics,  we  gladly 
commena  it,  having  a  place  of  its  own,  not  otherwise  filled,  for 
ministers,  theological  students,  and  private  Christians. 

Eistorff  ofihe  Methodist  Epie^pal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  Ahel  Stevens,  LL.D.  Volumes  III.  and  IV.  New  York:  Carlton 
&  Porter.    1867. 

In  noticing  the  previous  vokimes  of  this  work,  we  have  indi- 
cated its  high  value  as  a  complete  and  minute  record  of  the 
progress  of  Methodism  in  this  country.  It  is  in  the  main  feith- 
ral  and  exact,  although  not  always  free  from  sectarian  bias.  An 
amusing  instance  of  this  occurred  when  the  planting  of  Prince- 
ton College  was  credited  to  the  Methodists,  because  its  founders 
were  Presbyterians  generally  in  sympathy  with  Whitefield. 
The  work,  however,  is  replete  with  matter  of  interest  and  mo- 
ment, from  which  Christians  of  every  name  can  gather  useful 
instruction. 
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Ufe  tegMu  in  Ike  ScAoot  of  Chrtsiidn  DiUy.  By  11.  fi.  Gillet,  D.D.,  au- 
thor of  ''  Life  and  Tiiaes  of  John  Huss/'  Jbo.  Pkiladelphia :  Presbyte^ 
rian  Publication  Gommittiee. 

t)r.  Gillet,  since  the  enviable  success  of  his  first  work,  has 
been  growing  prolific  in  authorship,  and  generally  quite  to  the 
acceptance  ana  edification  of  his  readers.  The  present  yolume 
ii  nd  exception.  It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  practical  dis- 
courses, in  which  the  duties  treated  are  well  set  forth  and  urged 
upon  the  conscience,  in  a  style  always  neat,  often  brilliant  and 
fervid. 

The  Beggare  a/Solland  and  the  Orandees  o/"  Spam.  A  History  of  the  Re- 
firfnaiion  in  the  Netherlands  from  A,  D.  1200  to  A.  D.  1578.  By  the 
lleT.  John  W.  MearB,DiIX  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Publioalion 
Committee. 

A  real  history  of  a  glorious  era  in  a  noble  nation,  with  all 
the  interest  and  charm,  and  ten  times  the  value  of  the  feeble 
novels  and  drivelling  stories  that  make  up  so  much  of  even  the 
religious  reading  of  the  young,  saying  nothing  of  "children  of 
larger  growth.' 

Among  the  Masses,  or  Work  in  Ike  Wynds.  By  the  Bev.  D.  MacKlloll. 
Lohdoti:  T.  Nelson  k  Sons,  Paternoster  Bow;  Edinburgh  and  New 
York.    1867. 

Another  contribution  to  the  growing  body  of  information  in 
regard  to  Christian  work  among  the  degraded  masses  that  form 
the  wretched  under-stratum  of  great  cities.  No  mission- woA  is 
more  heroic  or  blessed  than  this. 

The  Visiior^a  BookefTexU;  or  the  Word  brought  nigh  to  the.  Sick  tod 
Sorrowful.  By  the  Bev.  Andrew  T.  Bonar,  author  of  *'  Memoir  of  Bob- 
ert  M.  McCheyne,"  &c.  tourth  edition.  New  York :  Bobert  Carter  & 
Bi-otherd.    1867. 

trhe  title  of  this  book  will  commend  it  to  ministers,  theolggl- 
cal  students,  and  private  Christians  in  affliction. 

TaH/ee  of  (he  Oood  Woman.  Su  a  DouhtfiU  Cfenttemanf  otherwise,  James 
K.  Paulding.  Edited  by  William  J.  Paulding.  In  one  yolume.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    1867. 

Those  familiar  with  the  authors  of  a  past  generation,  who 
pleased  the  public  by  their  originality  and  humour,  remember 
that  Paulding  held  an  honoured  place  among  them.^  His  taled 
a.re  more  than  common-place,  and  find  many  admiring  and  de- 
lighted readers. 

AiUe  ffonn.  BeiAe  Lear^A  from  the  Ndte-Book  of  fk«  kto  Maiy  B*  M. 
Dunean.    New  York:  Bobert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1^68. 

A  series  of  devout  and  insti^uotiTe  meditfttieiul  M  vadoHft 
passages  of  Scripture* 
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A  Comprehensive  tHctionary  of  the  Bible,  mainly  abridged  from  Dr. 
William  Smithes  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  but  comprising  important 
Additions  and  Improvements  from  the  works  of  Robinson,  Gesenius, 
FUrst,  Pape,  Pott,  Winer,  Keil,  Lange,  Kitto,  Fairbairn,  Alexander, 
Barnes,  Bush,  Thomson,  Stanley,  Porter,  Tristram,  King,  Ayre,  and 
many  other  eminent  Scholars,  Commentators,  Travellers,  and  Aathors 
in  various  departments.  Edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Bamum.  Illus- 
trated with  Five  Hundred  Maps  and  Engravings.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Go.    1867. 

This  is  one  ^of  the  various  BiTble  Dictionaries  now  issuing 
from  diflFerent  publishing  houses  to  supply  the  public  want  in 
this  respect,  to  which  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  in 
the  Repertory  for  April,  1867,  p.  321.  It  is  issued  in  num- 
bers of  forty-eight  pages  each,  double  column  octavo,  closely 
printed,  at  thirty  cents  the  number.  The  eleven  numbers 
already  out,  have  reached  the  letter  L,  and  it  is  designed  to 
complete  the  whole  in  about  twenty-two  numbers  of  the  same 
size. 

It  is  evidently  edited  with  critical  care  and  ability,  and  its 
abbreviations  are  often  not  so  much  omissions  of  valuable  mat- 
ter, as  happy  and  wholesome  condensations  or  modifications  of 
the  original.  It  serves  to  bring  a  very  valuable  work  within 
the  reach  of  many  who  cannot  afford  the  larger  and  costlier 
editions. 

The  following  are  a  series  of  books  of  narratives  and  tales 
for  children  and  youth : 
Weighed  in  the  Balance.    By  the  author  of  the  '<  Win  and  Wear"  seriee. 

New  York :  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers.    1868. 
Lady  Alice  LyU,  the  Last  of  the  EMlUh  Martyrs.   By  ike  author  of  <*  The 

Times  of  John  Knox  and  Queen  Mary,"  "William  Tyndale,"  etc. 
MHarfforei^  (he  Fearl  qf  Navarre,    A  Narrative  compiled  from  authentic 

souroes. 
The  True  Boy.    Obstacles  well  met,  and  Ultimate  Triumph. 
Ben  BoWe  Good  Name.    By  the  author  of  "Basil;  or,  Honesty  and 

Industry." 

The  foregoing  ure  late  issues  of  the  American  Tract  Society^ 

New  York. 

Flora  Morns' §  Choice;  or.  Be  not  Conformed  to  this  World.  By  Mrs^ 
Mary  J.  Hildebum,  author  of  "Monej,"  "  Far  Away,"  etc.  Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian  Publication  Committee. 

The  Curious  Chapter,  and  how  its  Prophecies  weri  fidfilled  by  the  Toun^ 
Kina  Josidh.  By  the  Ret.  William  M.  Blackburn,  author  of  *^  The 
£xik8  of  Madeira^"  etc.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication. 

Tks  Ibrest  Boy:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Abraham  Linoobi.  For  Toung 
People.  By  L.  A.  Mudge,  author  of  '*l4idy  Huntingdon  Portraje<L^ 
**The  Christian  Statesman,"  etc  Four  Illustrations.  New  York: 
Carlton  t  Porter. 

Thfi  Two  Wallets.  By  the  author  of  "Aunt  Betsy's  Rate,"  eta.  P*««by- 
terian  Board  of  Publication. 
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JutenxU  Library.  Bound  in  eight  yolumes.  New  York :  Americui  Tract 
Society.    . 

The  Shoe-Binders  of  New  York;  or,  The  Fields  White  to  the  Harvest.  By 
J.  MoNair  Wrieht,  author  of  **  Annie  Lorimer,"  "  Path  and  Lamp/' 
etc.    Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Publication  Committee. 

The  following  pamphlets  have  been  received. 

The  Bible  Baptist.  By  Thomas  P.  Hunt.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication. 

An  argument  extremely  pithy  and  pointed,  on  the  right 
side. 

Bible  Baptism.  Two  Letters  to  a  Young  Christian.  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication. 

A  vigorous  and  eflfective  little  tract. 

Ckmibling  and  Lotteries.    New  York :  American  Tract  Society. 

Woman's  Rights.  By  Rey.  John  Todd,  D.  D.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 
1867. 

JPopular  Amusements :  An  Appeal  to  Methodists  in  regard  to  Card-play- 
ing, Billiards,  Dancing,  Theatre-going,  etc.  By  Hiram  Mattison,  I).  D. 
New  York :  Carlton  &  Porter. 

Chmpanion  to  the  Bible,  Part  I.  Evidences  of  Reyealed  Relizion.  By 
Rev.  E.  P.  Burrows,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology.  New  York: 
American  Tract  Society.  • 

"This  work  is  to  be  continued  by  Professor  Burrows,  to 
embrace  the  principles  of  interpretation,  introductions  to  the 
several  Books,  and  all  essential  nelps  to  the  attentive  reader  of 
the  inspired  word." 

The  Duty  and  Discipline  of  Extempore  Speaking.  By  Barham  Zincke, 
Vicar  of  Wherstead  and  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen.  The  First 
American  from  the  Second  London  Edition.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.  1867.  Pp.  262.  Published  by  arrangement  with 
the  author. 

This  is  a  valuable  book.  The  counsels  which  it  mves  are 
founded  on  experience.  As  most  American  preachers  are 
forced  to  preach  a  great  deal  without  writing,  it  is  well  for 
them  to  make  extempore  speaking  a  matter  of  special  atten- 
tion and  training,  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  do  badly;  and 
very  difficult  to  ao  well. 

The  Queens  of  American  Society.  By  Mrs.  EUet,  author  of  '*The  women 
of  the  American  Revolution,"  &o.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 
654  Broadway.    1867.    F^.  464. 

An  entertaining  volume,  containing  an  account  of  the  leaders 
of  fashionable  life  during  the  past  and  present  generations. 
The  book  is  handsomely  got  up  and  adorned  with  me  portraits 
of  distinguished  ladies. 
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Rghiy  yearn  of  Republican  Oovemmeni  in  the  United  Staiee.  By  Louis  J. 
Jennings.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1868.  Pp.l288.  Pub- 
lished by  arrangement  with  the  author. 

Mr.  Jennings  was,  we  understand,  for  several  years  the 
regular  American  correspondent  of  the  London  Times.  He  has 
therefore  had  the  opportunity  not  only  of  studying,  but  of 
observing  the  operation  of  our  institutions.  He  has  written 
with  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  his  intelligence  and  practised  skill 
as  a  writer  have  enabled  him  to  present  a  work  attractive 
as  well  as  instructive. 

JSred,  Marvin  and  Me.  By  the  author  of  **The  Flower  of  the  Family." 
Illustrated  by  W.  Magrath.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  k  Co.  1868. 
Pp.71. 

The  story  of  Fred,  Maria,  and  Me,  originally  appeared  in 
the  first  two  numbers  of  Hours  at  Home.  Its  quaintness, 
simplicity,  and  truthfulness  to  nature,  secured  it  wide  popularity 
so  as  to  create  a  demand  for  it  in  a  separate  form,  and  with 
the  author's  consent,  it  is  now  republished.  It  is  beautifully 
printed,  and  makes  a  very  suitable  gift  volume  for  the  season. 

IVttoeU,  Besearehes,  and  Missionary  Labours  during  an  eighteen  Year$f 
Residence  in  Eastern  Africa;  together  with  Journeys  to  Jagga,  Uscum" 
bara,    Ukambam^  Shoa,  Abyssinia,  and  Khartuni;    and  a   Coasting 


Voyage  from  Mombaz  to  Cape  Delgado.    By  the  Rey.  Dr.  J.  Lewis 

^  r,  late  Missionary  in  the  seryice  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 

&e. '  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.     Reissue.     8yo.  cloth. 


Krapf, 

Ac.     Yi 

Pp.  li.  566.    London:  TrUbner  &  Co.     1867. 

This  is  a  reissue  of  an  important  work.  Whatever  gives 
trustworthy  information  as  to  the  country  in  which  we  all  now 
take  so  much  interest,  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  read- 
ing public.  Dr.  Krapf  spent  some  time  in  Abyssinia,  mixed 
with  the  people,  conversed  with  the  priests  and  the  leading 
men,  had  interviews  with  King  Theodoras;  and  here  records 
many  important  facts  as  to  the  country,  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  the  character  of  the  King.  Few  travellers  have 
had  better  opportunities  of  obtaining  information,  and  we  think 
the  English  government  have  acted  wisely  in  securing  his  ser- 
vices as  interpreter  and  guide,  as  it  were,  to  the  expedition. 
Dr.  Krapf  s  picture  of  King  Theodoras  would  hardly  seem  to 
relate  to  the  drinking,  dissipated,  half-clothed  savage,  whose 
doings  have  lately  been  recorded  in  our  newspapers.  Writing 
in  1860,  our  author  gives  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
King  Theodoras  five  years  earlier:  "The  King  is  about  thirty- 
five  years  old,  a  handsome  man,  dark-brown  complexion,  middle 
stature,  and  keen  glance.  Although  friendly  ana  condescending 
towards  those  about  him,  he  never  forgot  his  kingly  dignity. 
Whatever  he  does  is  done  with  the  greatest  quiet  and  circum- 
spection.    His  judgment  is  quick,  his  replies  brief,  but  decisive. 
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He  is  friendly  to  EaropeanB,  to  whose  advice  and  information 
he  willingly  listens.     To  the  poor,  the  priests,  and  the  churohes, 
he  is  extremely  liberal.    In  judicial  matters  he  is  exact  and  just." 
Dr.  Krapf  describes  the  people  as  having  great  confidence  in 
the  king's  justice.    Theodorus  from  two  o'clock  till  eight  in  the 
morning,  hears  and  determines  complaints.    In  addition  to  this, 
he  conducts  all  warlike  operations.    The  labours  these  various 
duties  entail  is  so  great  that  his  courtiers  have  sought  to  lessen 
it  by  urging  the  king  to  fiorego  this  personal  dispensing  of  jus- 
tice, but  the  king's  reply  has  been  worthy  of  the  most  civilized 
ruler — "  If  I  do  not  help  the  poor,  thev  will  complain  of  me  to 
God:  I  myself  have  been  a  poor  man. '    The  career,  however, 
of  King  Theodorus  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  tliis  love  of  justice. 
He  seems  versed,  however,  in  statecraft,  and  might  cope  with 
many  a  western  statesman.    Knowing  the  fDibles  and  the  super- 
Btition  of  his  people  he  turns  them  to  his  own  account.     The 
Abyssinians  are  a  religious  people,  hence  Theodorus  is  most 
submissive  to  the  priestnood.'     The  Abyssinians  had  a  tradition 
of  a  coming  monarch,  by  name  Theodorus,  who  was  to  overcome 
the  Mohammedans,  extend  the  kingdom,  and  make  Abyssinia  a 
great  nation.     The  career  of  the  present  king  was  so  remarka- 
ble, that  on  attaining  supreme  power  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Theodorus,  so  as  to  connect  himself,  if  possible,  with  this  tradi- 
tion.    The  press  has  given  currency  to  the  idea  that  the 
English  have  to  do  with  a  barbarian  king,  and  a  half-armed 
savage  people.     Books  like  this  of  Dr.  Krapf  are  needed  to 
expose  this  fallacy.    King  Theodorus  had  at  the  time  Dr.  Krapf 
wrote,  40,000  men  at  his  command,  with  the  power  to  double 
that  number.    These  40,000  men  were  not  an  undisciplined 
mob,  but  a  real  military  force,  whose  fighting  qualities  were  of 
the  highest  order,  and  whose  prowess  had  been  tested  on  many 
a  battle-field.     It  is  true  that  they  never  hitherto  fought  with 
troops  armed  and  appointed  as  the  English  forces  will  be,  but 
soldiers  who  scorn  to  turn  their  back  to  the  foe,  who  care  not 
what  are  the  odds  against  them,  and  think  it  glorious  to  die  on 
the  field  of  battle,  are  not  contemptible  enemies,  and  it  would 
be  rash  to  treat  them  as  such.    The  work  has  not  been  reprinted 
in  this  country,  but  can  be  had  of  the  importers. 

Detcrifiwe  Catalogue  of  the  Pablications  of  Charles  &  Scribner  Co.     New 
York:  654  Broadway. 

This  catalogue  not  only  contains  a  list  of  valuable  publi- 
cations, but  a  large  amount  of  bibliographical  information^ 
This  gives  it  a  value  even  to  those  who  may  not  be  extensive 
purchasers.  "Copies  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  appli- 
cation" to  the  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Oo. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLANDER. 

.E€iitors,  GEO.  P.  FISHER,  TIMOTHY  DWIGHT, 
WM.  L.  KING8LET. 


The  New  Enolander  is  published  quarterly  in  New  Haven, 
/onn.  It  is  not  an  exclusively  Theological' Review,  like  the  Bihli- 
*theecL  fSacra,  The  American  Presbyterian  and  Theological  Rev^iew, 
>r  -tlie  Princeton  Review.  For  twenty-five  years  it  has  been  a 
recognized  exponent  and  defender  of  those  views  respecting  politics, 
piil>]ic  affisirirs,  education,  social  improvement,  religious  doctrine  and 
U&y  "which  have  given  character  to  New  England.  It  has,  also, 
from  the  first,  included  in  its  plan  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
pul>lie  interest  iif  literature,  science,  and  philosophy. 

It  disclaims  allegiance  to  any  party  in  theology  or  politics,  and  sig- 
nifies the  independence,  with  which  it  acts  by  adopting  as  its  motto 
the  Horatian  line,  *'  NvUiics  addictua  jurare  in  verba  magistri," 

The  plan  of  the  New  Englander  r^piains  unchanged.     During 
tlie  year  1868,  it  will  continue  to  discuss  as  heretofore  the  various 
questions  of  the  day,  as  they  arise;  especially  the  national  finances, 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  the  reconstruction  of  society  at  the 
South,  the  true  theory  of  political  rights,  the  rightful  functions  of 
the  State,  and  its  relation  to  education,  religion,  and  the  church, 
the  proper  sphere  of  legislation  in  repressing  vices  like  intemper- 
ance, and  the  character  of  our  laws  on  the  subject  of  divorce.     It 
will  not  be  inattentive  to  the  various  assaults  of  rationalism  against 
revealed  religion,  or  to  the  position  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States,  or  to  any  topics  which  have  a  bearing  on 
Christian  Doctrine  or  Chris tian"  Life. 

In  addition  to  the  active  cooperation  of  Pres.  Woolsey,  Rev.  Drs. 
Bacon,  Noah  Porter,  0.  E.  Daggett,  Profe.  Hadley,  D.  C.  Silman, 
Eev.  Drs.  Jos.  P.  Thompson  and  Buddington,  the  assistance  of 
new  contributors,  especially  in  the  literary  department  has  been 
■ecured  for  1868. 

New  Books  as  they  appear  will  be  examined  in  the  spirit  of 
impartial  but  courteous  criticism,  and  particular  efibrts  will  be 
made  to  render  critical  notices  valuable  for  their  fulness  and  thor- 
oughness. * 

The  New  Euglander  is  published  in  January,  April,  July,  and 
October.  Terms  for  a  year  $4  in  advance;  single  copies,  $1.  The 
complete  set,  comprising  26  Vols.,  with  an  Index  Volume,  $50. 

Address 

WILLIAM  L.  KINGSLEY, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


GofUrib^uHons  to  the  Ecdesicistical  History  of  Connecticut, 

8fo.    Pp.  600.    One  of  the  most  complete  historical  works  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Bound  in  boards,     Price  $1.50,  for  'which  sum  it  will  be  sent  by  mall,  post' paid. 

Address,  W.  L.  KINGSLEY. 
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of  sin  and  unbelief  is  but  a  living,  concrete,  incarnated  lie. 
These  propositions  are  their  own  evidence.  And  if  they  were 
not;  infallible  ^thority  implicates  all  sin  with  deceit  and 
blindness.  It  tells  us  of  "all  deceitfulness  of  unrighteous- 
ness in  them  that  perish,  because  they  received  not  the  love  of 
the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved.  And  for  this  cause 
shall  Grod  send  them  a  strong  delusion  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie;  that  they  all  might  be  damned  that  believe  not 
the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness."  2  Thess.  ii* 
10,  11,  12. 

According  to  the  definition  with  which  we  started,  truth 
has  objective  being  and  validity,  independent  of  the  percipient 
mind.  The  only  exception  to  this  is,  the  acts  or  states  of  ihe 
mind  itself — and  these  only  before  or  during,  but  not  after 
their  occurrence.  If  the  mind  has  once  had  any  thought,  feel- 
ing, purpose,  any  act  or  state,  no  subsequent  act,  apprehen- 
sion, or  conviction  can  alter  it.  And  beyond  this,  no  view  or 
thought  of  our  minds  can  alter  or  modify  anything,  or  the 
truth  in  respect  to  anything.  All  the  flippant  talk  and  preten- 
sion, so  common  in  some  quarters,  about  given  propositions 
being  true  to  him  who  holds,  maintains,  or  professes  them ; 
that  error  is  truth  to  him  who  believes  so,  whatever  it  may 
be  to  others,  is  worse  than  puerile.  Truth  is  intrinsic  and 
immutable,  whether  we  accept  it  or  not.  The  contrary  of  it, 
by  whomsoever  accepted,  is  false.  His  thinking  it  true  can- 
not make  it  true,  however  inconvenient  the  consequences.  If 
one  leaps  over  a  precipice,  or  down  Niagara,  it  does  not  help 
him  that  he  supposed  the  law  of  gravitation  would  pause  in 
its  action.  If  any  believe  there  is  no  God,-  no  Christ,  no  Holy 
Ghost,  no  redemption,  no  judgment,  no  heaven,  no  hell,  this 
alters  nothing.  It  does  not  annihilate  them.  If  by  fedth  he 
does  not  find  them  true  for  his  salvation,  by  unbelief  he  will 
find  them  true  for  his  perdition. 

There  is,  however,  a  just  sense  in  which  the  word  truth 
is  used  subjectively:  not  for  the  standard  or  representation  of 
reality;  but  for  conformity  to  that  stapdard  in  word,  life,  and 
action,  particularly  in  our  communications  to  others.  In  this 
sense  we  speak  of  men  of  truth,  meaning  men  who  live  and 
act  and  speak  the  truth,  especially  the  latter,  i.  c,  veracity. 
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Taken  on  every  side,  trutii  is  the  object,  source,  stendard, 
measure,  and  conformity  to  it  is  the  sum  and  essence,  of  all 
excellence,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual.  It  is  only  in 
knowing,  loving,  and  obeying  the  truth  that  a  rational  sub- 
stance finds  its  true  and  proper  being  and  development, 
felicity  and  glory.  All  deflection  from,  or  loss  of,  the  truth, 
is  for  it  abnormity,  debasement,  and  perdition.  Hence  the 
Absolute  Perfection  of  any  being  is  his  Absolute  Truth.  Thd 
root  of  all  Grod's  moral  perfection  is  that  he  is  infinite  in  truth, 
of  which  he  is  the  prime  source,  standard,  and  norm.  And 
the  summation  and  climax  of  the  glories  of  Him  who  hath  a 
name  above  every  name,  and  embodies  every  human  and 
divine  excellence,  lie  in  this,  that  He  is  the  Truth.  As  the 
Eternal  Word,  he  evermore  articulates  in  creation,  providence, 
and  redemption,  the  truth  to  the  intelligent  universe.  His 
glory  as  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father,  is  that  he  is  full  of 
grace  and  Truth. 

It  is  then  a  first  principle  that  all  goodness  supposes  fealty 
to  the  truth,  as  its  ground,  essence,  and  fruit;  and  that  all 
depravity  begins  and  ends  in  treason  to  the  truth.  What  then 
are  our  chief  obligations  to  the  truth? 

Comprehensive  of  all  else  is  the  supreme  love  of  it,  involving 
of  course  the  paramount  desire  to  know  and  obey  it.  This 
does  not  imply  impossibilities.  It  does  not  imply  in  a  rightly 
regulated  mind  a  desire  to  attain  that  Omniscience  which  is 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  But  it^  does 
imply  a  desire  to  know  the  truth  on  all  subjects  about  which 
we  know  and  think,  or  ought  to  know  and  think  anything.  It 
does  not  aspire  to  the  omne  scibile.  But  it  abhors  all  false- 
hood, and  dreads  all  error  and  delusion  in  regard  to  any  sub- 
ject, and  especially  any  on  which  it  ought  to  have  genuine 
knowledge.  This  includes  a  supreme  desire  to  know  the 
truth  on  all  matters  requisite  for  our  guidance  in  our  duties 
to  God  and  man,  in  our  various  stations  and  relations;  includ- 
ing first,  religion;  secondly,  morality;  thirdly,  our  special  voca- 
tion. All  need,  and  ought  to  seek,  essentially  the  same  light 
in  regard  to  the  two  former,  the  principles  of  which  are  essen- 
tially the  same  for  all  men  of  every  age  and  nation.  The  last 
varies  endlessly  with  the  special  occupations  and  responsibili- 
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ties  of  iDdividual  persons.  The  only  law  here  is,  that  we  seek 
to  know  the  truth  in  respect  to  whatever  we  have  cause  to 
know,  or  think,  or  teach,  or  say,  or  do  anything  whatsoever. 
Nor  are  we  to  seek  truth  here  or  elsewhere,  merely  in  its 
utilitarian  aspects  or  on  utilitarian  grounds.  It  is  to  be  sought 
for  its  own  sake,  as  in  itself  inestimably  precious.  All  truth 
and  knowledge  are  in  themselves  beyond  price.  The  posses- 
sion of  them  is  in  itself  a  high  endowment  of  the  soul,  which 
expands,  sublimes,  and  irradiates  it.  It  is  the  search  for  truth,' 
as  such,  that  discovers  it,  and  with  it,  its  uses.  And  this 
search  is  a  grand  moral  and  intellectual  gymnastic.  Ignorance 
starves,  error  poisons,  truth  nourishes  and  invigorates  the  soul 
— especially  truth  in  regard  to  Gk)d,  immortality,  revelation, 
and  redemption. 

But  even  in  regard  to  that  religious  truth,  the  knowledge  oi 
which  is  incumbent  upon  all,  various  degrees  of  fulness  and 
exactness  of  knowledge  are  demanded,  according  as  we  are 
called  simply  to  practise  and  live  it,  or  beyond  this  to  teach  it, 
or  beyond  this  withal,  to  teach  and  train  the  teachers  of  it 
Whoever  assumes  to  practise  any  of  the  learned  or  skilled  pro- 
fessions, and  to  make  prescriptions  for  the  souls  or  bodies  or 
estates  of  men,  without  some  due  knowledge  therefor,  rushes 
unbidden  into  responsibilities  to  which  he  is  unequal,  and 
perpetrates  a  fraud  upon  all  whom  he  induces  to  trust  his 
counsel. 

The  love  of  the  truth  evinces  itself,  1.  In  earnestness,  or  a 
profound  sense  of  its  inestimable  value,  and  of  the  correlative 
obligation  to  acquire,  maintain,  and  propagate  it.  "Buy  the 
truth  and  sell  it  not."  Buy  it  at  any  price.  Sell  it  not  at  any 
cost.  Such  is  the  language  of  all  true  souls.  No  upright 
mind  can  be  indifferent  to  the  truth  or  disparage  its  import- 
ance. To  be  so,  is  to  abnegate  both  reason  and  faith,  and 
deny  its  own  intelligent  nature.  Without  earnestness,  morality 
and  religion  are  phantoms,  and  character  has  no  back-bone. 
He  who  has  no  zeal  for  the  truth,  particularly  moral  and 
religious  truth,  zeal  to  know,  to  uphold,  inculcate  and  dissemi- 
nate it,  wants  the  first  elements  of  soundness  and  substance  of 
character.  He  who  says  truth,  error,  falsehood,  are  all  one  to 
him,  does  thereby  proclaim  himself  an  outlaw,  a  scoundrel, 
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"a  liar  from  the  beginning."  He  who  says,  as  a  meteoric 
revolutionist  in  theology  once  said,  "he  can  accept  as  many 
creeds  as  are  offered  him,"  proclaims,  if  he  knows  what  he 
says,  not  his  liberality,  but  his  utter  scepticism  and  unbelief  in 
religion,  or  else  his  simple  idiocy  and  madness.  It  is  the  same 
as  saying  that  we  can  believe  a  thing  is  and  is  not  at  the  same 
moment,  and  swallow  contradictions,  truth  and  lies  with  equal 
relish.     He  who  says, 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 
He  canH  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right, 

does  thereby  avow  his  contempt  for  all  faith,  for  all  truth 
determining  his  modes  of  faith,  and  for  all  life  inspired  by  such 
faith,  and  shaped  by  such  truth.  And  yet  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  bigotry  into  which  earnestness  may  degenerate.  Indeed, 
bigotry  is  simply  zeal  for  certain  sentiments,  so  blind,  narrow, 
distorted,  shrunken,  ossified,  that  it  is  no  longer  zeal  for  truth, 
but  zeal  for  sect  or  self,  shibboleth  or  party.  In  order  that 
earnestness  may  not  fossilize  itself  into  such  an  odious  coun- 
terfeit, it  must  be  tempered  with  candour.  We  therefore  say: 
2.  That  the  supreme  love  of  the  truth  begets  and  evinces 
itself  in  candour,  or  openness  to  all  light  and  evidence  which 
more  perfectly  manifest  the  truth,  and  a  readiness  to  give  them 
all  just  weight.  It  is  evident  that  he  who  wants  this,  wants 
the  supreme  love  of  the  truth.  And  this  is  the  true  antidote 
to  all  bigotry,  which  is  the  stubborn  and  blind  adherence  to 
some  false  dogma  or  set  of  dogmas;  or  an  extravagant  magni- 
fying of  their  importance,  if  true;  or  a  refusal  duly  to  appre- 
ciate other  views  and  systems,  their  evidences  and  merits.  The 
bigot,  even  if  holding  the  truth,  virtually  turns  it  into  error 
by  obstinately  closing  his  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  other  and 
correlate  truths,  which  he  denies.  He  is  so  afraid  for  the  little 
angle  or  segment  of  truth  he  holds,  that  he  dare  not  let  in 
upon  himself  the  light  which  would  reveal  other  truths  equally 
important,  lest  it  should  somehow  damage  or  belittle  what  he 
does  hold.  In  short,  he  is  afraid  of  light,  lest  it  should  dispel 
his  darkness.  Hence,  if  he  be  a  creature  of  life  and  feeling,  he 
is  apt  to  be  bitter,  intolerant,  and  uncharitable  towards  such  as 
differ  from  him.    He  sticks  in  the  mere  shell  of  traditional  or 
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partisan  views,  without  candidly  weighing  and  testing  these 
and  antagonistic  views  in  the  light  of  Scripture  and  reason. 
And  he  is  uncomfortable  when  any  light  is  offered  which  might 
expose  the  weakness  of  his  position.  Bigotry,  therefore,  is 
inconsistent  with  fealty  to  truth,  and  both  it  and  fiELnaticism  are 
the  sure  ofi&pring  of  the  want  of  candour  in  receiving  and 
weighing  evidence  of  truth. 

Fanaticism  is  vehement  and  passionate  devotion  to  some 
error,  or,  what  is  very  much  the  same,  to  some  truth  exclusivb 
of  other  truths  which  surround  and  qtialify  it.  Such  extra- 
vagant ardour  in  behalf  of  one  idea,  even  if  true,  regardless  of 
related  ideas  and  truths  which  bound  and  modify  it,  is  often 
the  worst  form  of  error,  and  developes  that  ultraism  so  common 
in  this  country,  where  the  "abundance  of  the  thing  has  origi- 
nated the  word."  It  sometimes  has  the  poison  of  bigotry  in  it, 
although  the  latter  is  often  passionless,  and  free  from  the  intem- 
perate and  virulent  heat,  which  ever  and  anon  inflames  fana- 
ticism, and  drives  it  rough-shod  over  the  most  sacred  truths, 
obligations,  and  affections.  Fanaticism  usually  thrives  most 
in  crowds,  {circurri  faria)  amid  the  excitement  of  numbers,  the 
overbearing  current  of  phrenzied,  popular,  or  partisan  feeling, 
goading  men  often  to  sacrifice  to  some  overmastering  passion, 
principles  which  they  have  always  counted  sacred.  Its  very 
nature,  like  bigotry,  is  hostile  to  the  love  of  truth,  above  which 
it  exalts  self  and  party,  shibboleth  and  hobby. 

Bigotry  and  fanaticism  beget  all  uncharitableness,  which  is 
equally  hostile  to  the  love  of  the  truth.     Hence, 

3.  Another  element  in  the  love  of  the  truth  is  charity.  This 
is  equidistant  from  an  undiscriminating  indifference  to  truth  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  bigotry,  fanaticism,  and  intolerance, 
which  mistake  some  little  fragment  for  the  whole,  erect  minima 
into  maxima,  and  molehills  into  mountains.  Charity  "rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,"  and  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent or  otherwise  than  earnest  to  know,  maintain,  and  propa- 
gate it.  But  charity,  while  intolerant  of  error,  in  proportion 
to  its  magnitude,  is  kind  and  tender  towards  the  errorist.  It 
strives  to  take  the  most  favourable  view  of  his  case;  to  find 
some  explanation  of  his  aberrations  consistent  with  his  moral 
integrity.    In  short,  it  "believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
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endureth  all  things"  as  regards  the  errorist,  while  not  sparing 
his  error.  It  "suflFereth  long  and  is  kind,  envieth  not,  vaunt- 
eth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up." 

Another  great  office  of  charity  and  candour  united,  is  justly 
to  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  given  truths  and  their 
contrary  errors — to  avoid  alike  exaggerating  or  underrating 
them.   Bigotry  and  fanaticism  transgress  on  either  side.    They 
beUttle  great  things,  and  magnify  the  little — tithe  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin,  and  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.   But  perhaps  there  is  no  sphere  in 
which  mistake  and  obliquity  of  judgment  are  easier  or  more 
common.     That  may  be  little  in  itself,  which  is  great  by  rea- 
son of  its  relations,  surroundings,  and  implications.    A  tooth 
is  a  very  insignificant  part  of  an  animal;  yet  it  is  in  some  cases 
so  characteristic  and  essential,  that  Cuvier  was  able  from  a 
single  tooth  to  reproduce  the  skeleton  of  an  extinct  species. 
The  mouth,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  the  throat,  the  lungs, 
the  brain  in  man,  are  severally  very  small  parts  of  his  body; 
but  they  are  essential,  some  of  them  to  life,  some  to  articulate 
speech,  or  other  functions  of  intelligence,  all  of  them  to  an 
uomaimed  and  unmarred  humanity.     Can  we  say  as  much  for 
the  nails  or  hair,  for  leanness  or  corpulency,  the  little  finger 
or  toe?     The  pins  of  a  frame  are  the  least  in  magnitude,  and 
yet  far  more  essential  to  its  strength  than  some  of  the  heavier 
joists  and  studs.     The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect.    Hence  our 
Lord  will  sooner  let  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  than  one  jot 
or  tittle  thereof  fail.      God,  Christ,   faith,  love,  repentance, 
regeneration,  sin,  grace,  &c.,  are  single  words,  mostly  mono- 
syllables.    And  yet,  undeniably  our  eternity  hangs  on  our  rela- 
tion to  these,  and  each  of  them,  and  that  in  their  true  mean- 
ing.   There  is  such  a  thing  as  sticking  in  the  letter  which 
killeth,  to  the  loss  of  the  Spirit  which  giveth  life.    There  may 
be  a  great  tenacity  of  the  mere  letter  of  a  creed,  without  insight 
of  its  true  meaning  and  scope  as  intended  by  its  framers.  And 
yet  the  Arian  controversy  is  proof  that  a  single  iota  may  be 
80  placed  as  to  make  all  the  difference  between  holding  the 
supreme  divinity  and  the  mere  creaturehood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.    Here  then  is  a  fundamental  article  of  Christianity 
depending  on  the  difference  between  bfioouato^  and  d/ioeooi<no^. 
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How  much  more  is  immediately  involved  here  than  in  the  by 
no  means  unimportant  controversy  between  sublapsarian  and 
supralapsarian?  or,  between  those  trinitarians  who  do,  and 
do  not  accept  the  eternal  generation  or  filiation  of  the  Son? 
And  do  not  such  things  even  go  more  to  the  marrow  of  Chris- 
tianity than  the  mode  of  baptism  or  exclusive  singing  of 
House's  version? 

But  still  farther,  candour  and  charity  make  a  broad  distinc- 
tion between  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  and  belief  of 
certain  doctrines  to  the  private  Christian,  or  as  conditions  of 
admission  to  the  Lord's  table;  and  the  same  regarded  as 
qualifications  for  office  in  the  church,  particularly  the  sacred 
ministry.  Ignorance  and  error  in  many  things  may  and  must 
be  tolerated  in  private  Christians,  which  are  intolerable  in 
those  who  are  "  set  for  the  defense  of  the  gospel,"  and  must 
be  "apt  to  teach"  it,  "able  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints."  One  may  have  piety  which 
gives  a  right  to  the  sacraments,  who  is  too  full  of  ignorance 
and  error  to  be  fit  for  the  ministry.  Although  he  may  not 
directly  reject  any  doctrine,  the  acceptance  of  which  is  imme- 
diately essential  to  salvation,  he  may  reject  or  ignore  those 
which  the  Scriptures  teach,  and  which  are  essential  to  the 
spiritual  prosperity  and  fullest  growth,  if  not  to  the  salvation 
of  the  soul;  or  which  are  essential  to  the  logical  consistency, 
the  effective  defense,  and  the  permanent  preservation  of  funda- 
mental Christian  doctrines.  And  it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to 
insist  on  some  of  these  points  in  ministers,  even  though  not 
exacted  of  private  Christians,  or  made  a  ground  of  disallowing 
the  ministerial  standing  of  those  in  other  communions  who  do 
not  accept  them.  In  the  illustrations  which  follow,  it  is  not 
meant  of  course  that  all  shortcoming  in  any  single  doctrine 
should  necessarily  be  a  bar  to  licensure  and  ordination;  but 
the  clear  rejection  of  the  whole,  or  even  of  spme  chief  parts  of 
them  is  a  very  difierent  matter. 

Thus,  if  we  take  the  doctrine  of  imputation  of  Adam's  sin 
to  his  posterity  as  the  ground  of  their  condemnation,  and  their 
consequent  abandonment  to  sin  and  misery,  degradation  and 
perdition,  which  some  have  flippantly  styled  "imputed  non- 
sense," no  one  would  judge  belief  in  it  essential  to  salvation. 
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Christ  may  be  received  without  it.    .  Yet  the  Bible  clearly 
asserts  that,  "by  the  offence  of  one,  (judgment  came)  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation/'  and  that  "the  judgment  was  by  one  to 
condemnation."    Thus  only  can  the  race  have  had  any  proba- 
tion before  its  jEall,  by  being  tried  in  the  trial  of  its  first  pro- 
genitor and  representative.    Thus  alone  can  the  tremendous 
evils  to  which  it  is  bom  have  any  ground  in  sin  as  their  meri- 
torious cause,  or  be  due  to  anything  but  the  mere  sovereignty 
of  (jod.   Thus  alone  can  the  undeniable  facts  of  our  fallen  state 
be  relieved,  not  of  all  mystery  indeed,  but  of  dire  perplexities 
that  thicken  and  lower  upon  any  human  hypothesis.    So  in  re- 
jecting Imputation,  one  of  the  firmest  scriptu^ral  and  rational 
supports  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  cast  away.    Not 
oidy  so.     But  if  the  idea  of  imputartion  carries  the  absurdities 
which  its  adversaries  charge,  then  a  serious  blow  is  given  to 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  which  are  full  of  imputation,  word 
and  thing.    And  not  only  so,  but  logically  and  by  immediate 
consequence  this  overthrows  justification  by  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  to  the  believer.    For  first,  this  result  of 
necessity  follows,  if  the  very  idea  of  imputation  is  absurd. 
And  secondly,  Eom.  v.  12,  et  seq.,  expressly  and  manifoldly 
asserts  a  similitude  between  the  manner  of  our  condemnation 
through  Adam's  sin,  and  our  justification  through  Christ's 
obedience  and  righteousness.    And  if  not  justified  through 
Christ's  righteousness,  all  that  remains  is  our  own  righteous- 
ness—^which  let  him  trust  who  will,  and  who  dare!    Nor  are 
these  logical  consequences  averted,  they  are  rather  necessitated 
by  mediate  imputation,  as  it  is  called,  substituted  for  the  trnme- 
diate  imputation  of  Adam's  sin.    For  the  gist  of  this  mediate 
scheme  is  that  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  because,  aB  fallen  and 
sinning,  we  virtually  sanction  and  endorse  it,  and  so  incur  its^ 
guilt  through  our  personal  sin.     This  does  not  explain  the  fall 
of  our  race  by  a  probation  in  Adam,  the  issue  of  that  proba- 
tion in  his  sin  as  our  representative,  and  the  consequent  impu- 
tation  of  that  sin  to  his  posterity,  as  the  judicial  ground  of 
their  loss  of  Divine  fEivour  and  lapse  into  sin  and  misery.   But 
it  explains  the  fall  of  the  race  by  the  persona!  Mi  of  each 
individual  through  a  sovereign  divine  constitution.    And  as, 
according  to  Bom.  v.  12,  et  seq.,  the  manner  of  justification  by 
VOL.  XL.— HO.  IL  23 
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the  obedience  and  righteousness  of  Christ  is  one  with  that  of 
their  condemnation  for  Adam's  sin — ^if  this  is  on  account  of 
their  own  antecedent  sin,  then  their  justification  through 
Christ's  righteousness  is  on  account  of  their  own  antecedent 
righteousness.  This  subverts  the  whole  gospel  system  of  sal- 
vation by  the  alone  merits  of  Christ.  Hence  the  reason  why 
imputation  even  of  Adam's  sin,  if  not  essential  to  piety,  or  even 
to  the  substance  of  evangelical  preaching,  is  essential  to  the 
integrity  of  any  theological  system  which  long  preserves  intact 
the  materials  of  such  preaching,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Hence  its  prominence  in  the  great  Keformation  symbols  and 
theology. 

So  again,  on  a  superficial  view,  it  may  seem  a  tenuous  and 
shadowy  question  whether  the  native  dispositions  of  the  soul 
are  not  only  corrupt,  but  sinful  and  guilty—- or  whether  the 
feelings  and  desires  that  prompt  volition,  or  dispositions  lying 
back  and  causative  of  acts,  have  moral  quality,  and  consequent 
merit  or  demerit.    But  it  is  of  the  most  immediate  and  pro- 
found practical  moment.    It  touches  the  very  springs  of  expe- 
rimental religion.    For  this  goes  as  deep  as,  but  not  below, 
our  moral  nature  and  character.    If  only  volitions  or  pur- 
poses have  moral  character,  then  religious  experience  does  not 
go  beyond  these.    It  does  not  reach  the  feelings,  desires,  dis- 
positions, "heart."     This  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the 
dogmas  that  sin,  holiness,  moral  character,  pertain  only  to  acts. 
It  exiles  religion  from  the  heart,  its  proper  seat,  out  of  which 
are  the  issues  of  life.    And  the  logical  is  always  tending  to  be 
the  practical  result  of  any  doctrine  which  is  permanently  and 
widely  accepted.    This  case  has  been  no  exception.    The  ques- 
tion of  ability  is  of  equal  moment.    If  man  is  able  propriis 
virilma  to  do  and  be  all  that  the  gospel  requires,  all  that  is 
involved  in  true  Christian  piety,  then  true  Christian  faith, 
love,  holiness,  involve  no  more  than  man  unaided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  do,  which  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  uniform  and 
most  express  testimony  of  Scripture.    This  doctrine  of  plenary 
ability  therefore  lowers  the  whole  standard  of  piety  by  inevit- 
able logic.    And  here,  as  elsewhere,  theory  must  in  due  time 
become  practice.    Much  is  said  in  some  quarters  of  moral 
inability,  under  whidi  term  a  great  truth  is  expressed,  while 
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a  common  perversion  of  it  masks  a  great  error.  All  ability 
and  inability  to  discharge  moral  and  spiritual  duties  are  of 
course  moraL  They  pertain  to  our  moral  nature  or  state. 
But  some  maintain  that  moral  inability  means  simply  a  want 
of  will,  which  the  will  can  remove,  and  not  also  a  want  of 
power,  which  by  his  will  the  sinner  is  wholly  unable  to 
remove.  It  means  not  that  he  cannot,  but  only  that  he  will 
not.  This  is  using  tSe  term  ''moral  inability''  to  mask' 
ability,  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  to  the  creeds,  the  prayers, 
the  experience  of  Christians.  Those  who  do  this  are  wont  to 
contrast  natural  with  moral  ability  and  inability;  to  say  that 
man  is  naturally  able,  but  morally  unable  to  obey  the  gospel. 
But  such  language  is  loose  and  misleading.  There  is  here  no 
necessary  contrast  between  natural  and  moral.  Man  is  at 
once  naturally  and  morally  depraved,  and  unable  to  deliver 
himself  from  his  bondage  to  sin.  This,  however,  has  reference 
to  hid  nature  as  depraved,  not  as  originally  created.  He  has 
whatever  of  power  is  involved  in  possessing  the  essential  facul- 
ties of  humanity,  though  in  a  depraved  moral  state,  from 
which  he  is  neither  naturally  nor  morally  able  to  deliver  him- 
self until  bom  again  from  above.  The  real  question  here  is 
not  whether  one  holds  to  a  moral  or  natural,  but  whether  he 
holds  a  real  inability,  irremovable  except  by  Divine  grace. 

The  same  importance  attaches  to  the  difference  between  a 
real  divine  sovereignty,  predestination,  and  election,  and  the 
view  which  in  any  manner  makes  •the  eternal  purposes  of  God 
hinge  on  the  foresight  of  faith,  good  works,  or  any  choice  and 
voUtions  of  the  creature.  On  the  latter  system  God's  whole 
government  and  providence  over  moral  agents  must  be  contin- 
gent on  their  choice  and  permission — and  hence  tend  to  anarchy 
and  chaos,  while  his  people  owe  it  to  themselves  and  not  to  God, 
that  they  differ  from  others.  They  have  no  security  but  their 
own  strength  for  perseverance  in  holiness  or  the 'continued 
stability  of  heaven  itself.  What  a  foundation  this  for  humility, 
gratitude,  faith,  hope,  and  assurance  I 

Were  Christ's  suflferings  and  death  a  true  and  proper 
satis&ction  to  Divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  God's  people;  a 
penal  and  substitutionary  infliction  in  place  of  the  punishment 
of  the  believer?    Or  was  his  death  a  mere  governmental  expe- 
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dient  for  the  good  of  the  univerae,  dictated  by  benevolence,  a 
display  of  the  Divine  abhorrence  of  sin  without  punishing  it,  or 
having  any  regard  whatever  to  distributive  justice,  as  a  muni- 
cipal government  destroys  a  house  in  order  to  save  a  city 
from  conflagration?  The  former  certainly  is  the  scriptural 
representation,  and  accords  with  the  deepest  experience  of 
God's  people.  The  latter  virtually  obliterates  the  Divine  jus- 
tice, and  radically  changes  our  fundamftital  conceptions  of  sin, 
punishment,  and  reconciliation  to  Qod  through  Jesus  Christ 
It  penetrates  sooner  or  later  to  the  very  core  of  experimental 
piety. 

Many  other  issues  might  be  named  of  like  moment  in  their 
logical  and  theological  consequences,  and  ultimate  practical 
tendencies.    But  these  will  suffice,  and  have  been  adduced 
because  of  the  danger  of  their  being  now  overlooked  or  under- 
rated in  great  concerns  in  which  they  should  have  a  com- 
manding influence.    Charity  does  not  require,  it  forbids  us  to 
be  indifferent  to  them.     It  does  not  permit  us  to  erect  them 
into  terms  of  communion  with  those  who  otherwise  give  credi- 
ble evidence  of  piety.     But  it  does  demand  that  we  require  in 
those  that  we  induct  into  the  office  of  teaching,  or  preaching, 
and  defending  Christianity,  the  recognition  of  the  great  truths 
on  these  subjects  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  and  our  standards, 
while  we  fally  recognize  the  unquestionable  ministerial  stand- 
ing and  brotherhood  of  those  duly  commissioned  by  other 
churches  holding  the  Head,  who  do  not  see  with  us  in  these 
points.   But  while  charity  requires  in  the  teachers  and  defend- 
ers of  the  Christian  religion,  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
central  citadel,  but  of  the  outworks  of  the  system,  it  proceeds 
according  to  scriptural  measure  and  within  reasonable  bounds. 
It  does  not  insist  on  imiformity  in  small  points,  in  things  indif- 
ferent or  unrevealed,  or  in  mere  philosophical  explanations  of 
things  revealed.     It  cannot  demand  or  permit  any  super-scrip- 
tural tests  of  righteousness  in  matters  of  morality,  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, or  philosophy,  which  the  Bible  has  placed  among 
things  indifferent.     It  may  indeed  be  of  the  first  importance 
whether  one  be  Bealist  or  Nominalist,  whether  he  holds  the 
philosophy  of  Locke,  Reid,  Berkeley,  Edwards,  Hamilton,  or 
Kant.    But  unless  as  applied  by  its  adherents,  it  involves  con- 
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tradictions  of  Christian  truth,  not  merely  remote  and  inferen- 
tial, but  direct  and  immediate,  it  C5annot  without  breach  of 
charity  be  made  a  bar  to  ordination.  It  would  be  worse  than 
puerile  to  make  the  relative  length,  or  the  rhetorical  structure 
©f  prayers  or  sermons,  singing  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
choirs  and  instruments,  speculations  as  to  the  interior  consti- 
tution of  the  Trinity,  the  questions  whether  human  nature  is 
a  trichotomy  or  dichotomy,  tests  of  ministerial  standing  in  any 
communion.  So  of  opinions  on  crude  scientific  theories,  geolo- 
gical, ethnological,  chronological,  and  all  else  the  like,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  run  to  a  positive  denial  of  the  authority  or  truth 
of  Scripture  or  its  doctrines. 

Hence  it  appears,  how  superficial  or  irrelevant  are  some 
phrases  current  on  this  subject,  which  are  plausible  only  to 
those  who  do  not  look  through  the  sound  to  the  sense.  Says 
the  American  Presbyterian  Review  for  January,  1868,  p.  137, 
*'  We  agree  in  the  substantives  but  differ  in  the  adjectives." 
Well,  what  then.  Look  at  the  following  instances  of  such 
agreement — God  is  gracious,  God  is  not  gracious.  God  is 
three  in  one,  God  is  not  three  in  one.  The  Son  of  God  is 
incarnate,  the  Son  of  God  is  not  incarnate.  The  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  penal  and  vicarious,  they  were  not  penal  and 
vicarious.  Scriptural  church  government  is  prelatical,  it  is 
not  prelaticaL  Is  not  this  agreeing  in  substantives  and  difier- 
ing  in  adjectives?  And  is  it  not  enough  to  show  that  all 
this  may  be  without  the  possibility  of  organic  or  any  other 
unity  desirable  as  such  unity  is? 

It  is  common  to  urge  in  behalf  of  complete  organic  union 
between  those  Christian  bodies  that  are  in  earnest  controversy 
on  great  doctrinal  issues,  that  the  points  on  which  they  agree 
are  more  important  than  those  on  which  they  differ.  This  is 
certainly  and  delightfully  true  of  all  who  hold  the  Head,  even 
Christ — who  hold  enough  of  saving  truth  to  render  salvation 
possible.  It  is  true  as  relates  to  Presbyterians,  Close-commu- 
nion Baptists,  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Congregationalists. 
And  it  is  a  ground  for  mutual  recognition,  fellowship,  and 
manifold  cooperation  as  Christians.  But  here  the  differences 
on  minor  points  of  external  polity  and  rites,  are  obviously 
such  as  to  preclude  any  present  possibility  of  organic  unity. 
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And  between  some  of  them  doctrinal  differences  are  important 
enough  to  render  it  unprofitable. 

It  is,  however,  said  that  the  incorporation  of  these  sects  into 
one  organic  body,  on  the  basis  of  teaching  and  preaching  only 
the  points  in  which  they  agree,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  in  which 
they  differ,  would  greatly  augment  the  spiritual  and  evangeli- 
cal power  of  the  church,  by  concentrating  it  upon  the  very  mar- 
row of  the  gospel,  those  more  important  points  in  which  they 
agree,  unencumbered  by  the  lesser  points  in  which  they  differ. 
We  earnestly  long  for  that  consummation  when  the  points  of 
difference  may  be  so  attenuated  as  to  render  this  reasoning 
just.  But  that,  for  the  present,  it  is  the  merest  chimera, 
appears  from  the  following  considerations.  1.  This  provides 
for  feeding  souls  with  the  minima,  not  the  fulness  and  richness 
of  saving  truth.  As  the  body  may  live  on  what  is  insuflScient 
for  its  growth  and  strength,  so  the  soul  may  live  on  what  is 
insufficient  for  its  spiritual  thrift  and  vigour.  2.  If  things  in 
which  we  differ  from  others  are  unimportant  or  injurious  to  be 
taught,  why  are  they  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  as  we  believe 
they  are  ?  Shall  we  presume  to  declare  it  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless,  to  teach  what  Grod  has  revealed?  3.  Shall  we 
dare  bind  ourselves  not  to  teach  any  part  of  that  word,  which 
God  has  charged  us  to  preach,  to  shun  to  declare  any  part  of 
"the  whole  counsel  of  God;"  to  refuse  to  teach  all  the  things 
which  Christ  has  commanded  us  to  teach  men  to  observe  and 
do,  in  giving  us  the  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  4.  The 
body  can  live  with  the  arms  and  legs  amputated.  It  can  live 
upon  bread  and  water  only.  Is  such  then  the  best  condition 
of  the  body,  or  this  most  nutritious  diet?  And  is  it  best,  most 
nutritive  to  our  souls,  or  conducive  to  the  progress  and  tri- 
umph of  the  church,  that  the  souls  of  men  be  fed  with  only  so 
much  of  justification  by  faith  alone  as  is  common  to  us  with 
Arminians  and  Pelagians?  And  is  the  normal  and  ideal 
church  to  be  organized  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  as  some  contend,  without  note  or  comment,  which  Uni- 
versalists  cordially  adopt  ?  Surely  all  this  is  beyond  the  pale 
of  argument  and  open  questions. 

Another  great  element  in  the  love  of  the  truth  is  consist- 
ency.   This  virtue  involves  the  mutual  harmony  of  our  convic- 
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tions,  professions,  and  practice.  The  love  of  the  truth  will 
strive  to  bring  our  whole  being  into  conformity  to  itself.  Nor 
will  it  be  content  that  our  principles,  professions,  or  conduct 
should  contradict  the  truth,  which  one  or  the  other  of  them 
must  do,  if  they  contradict  each  other.  Not  only  so,  but  con- 
sistency may  have  respect  to  the  mutual  relation  of  past  and 
present  opinions.  Every  upright  man,  as  he  desires  to  follow 
the  truth,  desires  consistency  between  his  past  and  present 
beliefe,  because  all  truth  is  consistent  with  itself.  Hence  the 
proverb,  "consistency  is  a  jewel."  But  all  consistency  is  to  be 
discarded  which  is  itself  inconsistent  with  the  supreme  love  of 
the  truth,  and  with  that  candour  which  is  open  to  all  evidence 
that  manifests  the  truth,  even  though  it  should  disclose  the 
error  of  our  past  opinions  and  the  necessity  of  correcting  them. 
A  stubborn  adherence  to  past  beliefs  against  light  and  evidence, 
merely  to  avoid  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  or  the  humiliation 
of  change,  is  immoral  and  undiristian.  No  one  can  afford  to 
claim  infallibility  like  the  Pope.  No  one  can  with  a  good  con- 
science ding  to  his  opinions  from  any  motive  lower  than  the 
love  of  the  truth — or  refuse  to  weigh  evidence  which  bears 
against  them.  But  we  can  hardly  believe  that  any  evidence 
can  overturn  intuitive  self-evident  truths,  or  the  indubitable 
affirmations  of  Gkxl  in  his  word. 

And  even  in  regard  to  doctrines  less  immediately  obvious, 
the  truly  upright  and  consistent  man  will  be  slow  to  think 
them  groundless,  or  to  renounce  them,  while  ready  to  give  a 
fidr  consideration  to  any  new  evidence,  or  evidence  before  un- 
observed by  him,  to  the  contrary.  He  who  is  conscientious  in 
the  formation  of  his  opinions,  will  look  so  carefully  and 
thoroughly  into  their  grounds,  that  he  will  not  easily  change 
them,  or  find  them  at  fault.  He  who  easily  and  often  changes 
his  opinions,  or  who  changes  them  from  any  motives  lower 
than  the  supreme  love  of  the  truth,  is  entitled  to  little  weight, 
and  little  confidence  among  his  fellow-men.  He  shows  thus 
that  he  dare  not  trust  himself.  How  then  can  he  expect  others 
to  trust  him?  He  is  constantly  undoing  his  own  work  and 
performing  a  process  of  self-negation.  Unstable  as  water  he 
shall  not  excd.  True  consistency  is  that  alone  which  consists 
with  and  is  regulated  by  a  supreme  love  of  the  truths— ^ui« 
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distant  from  that  trifling  and  volatility  which  are  carried  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  a  blind 
and  stubborn  immobility  against  light  and  evidence  on  the 
other. 

As  already  intimated,  however,  this  view  does  not  apply  to 
axioms.  Candour  does  not  require  us  to  listen  to  arguments 
to  prove  that  two  straight  lines  can  enclose  a  space — that  two 
bodies  can  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  moment,  that 
justice,  kindness,  veracity,  fidelity,  honesty  are  not  obligatory, 
however  there  may  be  room  for  honest  question  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  some  of  these  truths.  Nor  does  it  apply  to  first  and 
fundamental  truths  in  religion,  natural  and  revealed^  which  if 
not  absolutely  self-evident,  are  established  by  proofs  so  near 
it,  that  arguments  against  them  deserve  to  be  listened  to,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them,  and  by  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  refute  them.  Such  truths  as  the  being  of  God,  the  Divine 
origin  and  authority  of  his  word,  the  fall  of  our  race,  the 
reality  and  guilt  of  sin,  the  ruin  of  man,  his  need  of  salvation, 
the  trinity,  incarnation  and  redemption,  the  resurrection,  judg- 
ment, heaven  and  hell,  the  true  Christian  can  hardly  consider 
open  questions.  This  is  quite  a  different  class  of  doctrines  from 
those  which  bear  upon  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  our  sin  to 
Adam's  sin,  the  difference  between  supra  and  sublapsarian, 
moral  and  natural  inability,  the  precise  relation  of  the  atone- 
ment to  the  elect  and  all  mankind,  the  mutual  relation  of  &ith 
and  repentance.  Although  there  is  truth,  important  scriptural 
truth  on  these  subjects,  yet  it  is  less  obvious,  more  within  the 
sphere  of  legitimate  debate  and  controversy,  and  of  possible 
new  light  that  may  give  riper  views,  than  the  obligation  to 
love  God.  Any  pride  of  consistency  inconsistent  with  the 
supreme  love  of  the  truth  is  wicked. 

Veracity  necessarily  flows  from  the  love  of  the  truth.  This 
is  adherence  to  truth  in  our  communications  to  our  fellow-men, 
whether  in  word  or  by  other  signs  of  thought.  The  rule  here 
is  that  our  communications  to  others  should  be  true  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  believe  they  are  understood  at  the  time  of 
making  them  by  those  to  whom  we  are  making  them.  This 
exhausts  our  obligation  in  the  premises.  If  we  do  not  believe 
them  true  in  the  sense  in  which  we  believe  the  other  party 
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understands  them  to  be  true,  at  the  time  of  making  them,  we 
are  guilty  of  conveying  to  him  a  false  impression  with  the 
design  to  deceive.     This  is  the  essence  of  a  lie,  which  is  a  false 
representation  made  to  another  with  the  intent  to  deceive.     If 
a  true  representation  be  made  to  another  which  is  believed  to 
be  felse,  there  is  the  intent,  form,  guilt,  though  not  the  matter 
of  a  lie.      But  if  a  false  communication  be  made  which  is 
believed  to  be  true,  then  there  is  the  matter,  but  not  the  intent 
and  form  and  guilt  of  a  lie.  While  we  are  obliged  to  state  only 
the  truth,  as  we  believe  ourselves  understood,  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  inferences  which  any  may  make  from  it,  especially 
if  he  be  an  inquisitor  into  secrets  which  he  has  no  right  to 
extort.     Our  obligations  to  such  terminate  with  telling  them 
no  fjEtlsehood.    We  may  let  out  as  little  light  upon  them  as  we 
please,  and  leave  them  to  make  their  own  deductions  from  it. 
Parables,  allegories,  tales,  and  the  like,  do  not  infringe  upon 
veracity,  unless  they  involve  deception  and  the  intent  to  de- 
ceive.    They  are  at  times  the  most  effective  vehicles  of  truth 
to  the  mind,  and  the  employment  of  them  for  this  purpose  is 
sanctioned  by  our  Saviour's  example.     Feints  in  war  are  no 
violations  of  truth,  because  they  do  not  purport  or  promise, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  expressly  or  by  implication,  to  con- 
vey information  to  the  enemy.     The  latter  is  responsible  for 
whatever  construction  he  puts  upon  them.     Kut  suppose  a  flag 
of  truce  violated.     Such  an  act  receives  and  merits  the  instant 
condemnation  of  mankind.     These  are  not  exceptions  to  the 
obligation  to  speak  the  truth  whenever  we  profess  to  convey 
information  to  our  fellow-men.     Here  the  obligation  is  abso- 
•  lute,  that  "putting  away  lying  every  man  speak  truth  with  his 
neighbour."    It  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  confidence 
between  man  and  man.     When  "truth  is  fallen  in  the  streets 
equity  cannot  enter.   Yea,  truth  faileth,  and  he  that  departeth 
firom  evil  maketh  himself  a  prey."    Universal  distrust  sets 
man  against  man,  and  destroys  the  ligaments  of   society. 
Social  dissolution  and  anarchy  supervene. 

And  if  veracity  is  essential  to  all  social  order  and  peace  in 

secular  relations,  much  more  is  it  indispensable  to  all  mutual 

confidence  and  fellowship  in  the  church.    This  is  a  truism  that 

hardly  needs  stating.    Surely  a  man  cannot  be  at  the  same 
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time  a  Christian  and  a  liar  who  hath  his  part  in  the  lake  of 
fire.  And  yet,  while  no  Christian  can  consciously  or  designedly 
practice  lying,  there  are  grades  of  veracity  among  men  whose 
piety  we  would  not  think  of  questioning.  There  are  men  who 
are  delicate  and  exact  in  their  discrimination  between  shades 
of  truth  and  falsehood;  and  whose  conscience  will  not  permit 
them  to  be  less  than  scrupulously  accurate.  Others  are  duller 
and  slower  to  perceive  such  distinctions,  and  have  less  trouble 
of  conscience  about  overlooking  them  in  their  statements.  All 
observers  of  men,  even  good  men,  must  have  observed  such 
diflferences.  But  perhaps  they  are  nowhere  among  Christians 
more  painfully  observable  than  among  heated  polemics  and  con- 
trovertists.  No  class  of  Christian  men  need  to  be  more  on 
their  guard  against  this  infirmity,  than  those  who  are  called  to 
the  defence  of  what  they  deem  the  truth — ^lest  they  be  left  to 
violate  the  truth,  thinking  thus  to  defend  it.  In  no  way  are 
mutual  confidence,  fellowship,  and  unity  more  effectually  im- 
paired.* 
An  eminent  branch  of  veracity  is  fidelity  in  keeping  our 

*  A  striking  illoBtration  is  sflforded  in  the  iMt  article  of  the  American  PreM- 
byterian  Review,  for  January,  186S,  in  the  remarks  of  the  writer  upon  the  Arti- 
cle In  this  Journal  for  October,  1867,  on  Dr.  Dnffield's  account  of  the  theology 
of  the  New-school  Presbyteriaos.  The  American  Preehyterian  Review  assumes 
that  our  article  claimed  that  all  New-school  Presbyterians  hold  Dr.  Duffield's 
▼lews,  and  that  these  views  comprise  CTery  distinctiTe  doctrine  of  Taylorism ; 
and  that  it  made  other  groundless  claims,  which,  of  course,  it  makes  easy  work 
of  denying  and  ridiculing — but  which  it  had  no  shadow  of  pretext  or  excuse 
for  imputing  to  that  article.  What  it  did  claim,  and  what,  as  yet,  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  disprove,  was,  1.  That  several  doctrines  attributed,  as  late 
as  1863,  by  Dr.  Duffield  to  the  New-school  Presbyterians  were  antagonistic  to 
Old-school  Theology,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith.  2.  That  some  of  them 
were  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Taylor.  8.  That  Dr.  Duffield's  Article  was  proof 
that  the  toleration  of  these  doctrines  was  within  the  **  historic  sense"  in  which 
our  common  standards  had  been  accepted  in  the  New-school  body,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  a  part  of  the  doctrinal  basis  in  the  united  church  then  fixed  upon 
by  the  Joint  Committee.  The  article  expressed  the  strong  hope  that  **  this  doctri- 
nal scheme  does  not  predominate  in  that  (the  New-school)  body  now.''  The 
American  Pretbyterian  Review,  instead  of  refuting,  or  even  stating,  these  posi- 
tions, has  chosen  to  direct  its  shafts  at  others  of  its  own  making — with  no 
other  effect  than  to  stir  a  little  of  the  odium  tkeoloffieum  which  it  charges  upon 
us.  How  much  such  criticism  will  do  to  restore  that  **mutual  confidence'* 
which  the  reviewer  Justly  insists  upon  as  essential  to  a  desirable  reunion,  is  well 
worthy  of  his  consideratioD. 
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word  and  fulfilling  our  promises.  A  promise  is  the  voluntary 
raising  of  an  expectation  in  the  mind  of  another  by  words  or 
other  signs  of  thought,  that  the  promisor  will  do  or  refrain 
firom  doing  some  given  thing.  Every  promise  not  only  incurs 
the  ordinary  obligation  of  veracity  in  our  communications  to 
others,  but  is  still  further  binding,  inasmuch  as,  in  every  lawful 
promise,  we  are  able  to  make  our  statements  true,  and  have 
created  a  right  in  the  promisee  to  have  them  made  true. 
As  in  the  case  of  veracity,  promises  are  binding  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  promisor  believed  the  promisee  to  understand  them 
at  the  time  of  marking  them.  By  common  consent  of  man- 
kind promises  carry  the  most  sacred  obligation,  and  covenant- 
breakers  are  outlaws  from  society,  and  the  enemies  of  their 
kind.  Where  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  promises  each 
one  becomes  an  Ishmaelite,  his  hand  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  him.  The  only  circumstances  that 
release  the  obligation  of  a  promise  are,  first,  the  impossibility  ; 
secondly,  the  immorality  of  its  performance;  or  thirdly,  a 
release  from  the  promisee.  While  impossibilities  cannot  be 
performed,  yet  if.  the  impossibility  were  known,  or,  with  rea- 
sonable care,  might  have  been  known  at  the  time  of  promising 
it,  there  is  sin  in  making  such  a  promise  which  ought  to  be 
repented  of.  A  promise  to  commit  sin  is  better  kept  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance,  else  we  have  a  short  process  for 
legitimating  all  iniquities.  No  one  has  a  right  to  make,  keep, 
or  receive  such  a  promise.  The  only  duty  of  all  parties  to  it, 
from  first  to  last,  is  repentance.  If  promises  are  binding 
in  the  sense  iu  which  the  promisor  believed  the  promisee  to 
understand  them  at  the  time  of  making  them,  then  there  can 
be  no  question  in  regard  to  one  subject  now  agitating  the  na- 
tion, and,  to  its  great  disgrace  and  discredit,  seriously  disputed. 
We  refer  to  the  national  obligation  to  pay  its  6-20  bonds  in 
coin.  This  subject  is  legitimately  within  our  province,  because 
it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  politics  as  of  national  morality. 
Corrupt  and  dangerous  views  on  this  subject  are  current  among 
the  people  and  politicians  of  both  the  great  political  parties. 
Whatever  technical  pleas  may  be  founded  on  the  omissions  of  the 
loan  act,  none  are  bold  enough  to  deny  that  the  agents  and  officers 
of  the  government  gave  the  takers  of  the  loan  to  understand  that 
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it  would  be  paid  in  coin ;  that  Congrees^  the  executive,  and  the 
country  well  understood  this,  and  took  no  action  to  the  contrary; 
that  the  loan  would  not  have  been  taken  upon  any  other  under- 
standing. According  to  every  moral  constructicm,  therefore, 
the  national  faith  is  pledged  to  pay  these  loans  in  coin.  Any 
refusal,  or  failure  so  to  pay  them,  is  consequently  a  breach  of 
national  faith.  The  more  ingenious  the  pretexts  on  which  the 
obligation  is  evaded,  the  more  disastrous  will  be  the  conse* 
quences  to  the  future  credit,  strength,  and  life  of  the  nation. 

This  subject  has  applications  both  wide  and  obvious. 
Among  them  is  the  whole  subject  of  trust-funds  and  endow* 
ments,  given  and  accepted  on  certain  conditions  and  for  spe- 
cific purposes.  The  moral  is  plainer  even  than  the  l^al  obli- 
gation of  the  trustee  to  abide  by  the  compact.  The  class  of 
trust- funds  which  more  especially  concern  the  church  are  those 
given  to  and  accepted  by  her,  or  some  of  her  organizations  or 
members,  for  purposes  of  charity,  and  the  promotion  of 
truth  and  holiness,  or  the  founding  and  supp#rt  of  her  great 
educational  or  missionary  institutions.*  The  moral  and 
Christian  obligation  to  appropriate  funds  so  given  to  the  uses 
and  upon  the  conditions  for  which  they  were  given,  is  too  dear 
to  need  argument.  Funds  given  and  accepted  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  Professorship  of  Divinity,  conditioned  that  the 
incumbent  shall  teach  orthodoxy  and  Trinitarianism,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hollis  Professorship  of  Harvard,  cannot  be  per- 
verted to  the  teaching  of  Unitarianism,  without  a  gross  moral 
breach  of  trust,  whatever  may  be  adjudged  by  the  civil  courts. 
This  has  been  the  universal  judgment  of  the  Trinitarians  of 
this  country.  So  funds  given  and  accepted  by  our  Theological 
Seminaries,  or  by  the  General  Assembly  in  their  behalf,  upon 
the  condition,  express  or  implied,  that  they  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  inculcation  of  the  doctrines  of  our  Confession,  as  accepted 
by  the  Old-school  Presbyterians,  or  that  they  shall  be  kept 
under  the  guardianship  and  administration  of  the  Old-school 
Assembly,  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  contrary  doc- 
trines, or  placed  under  the  control  of  the  adherents  of  con- 
trary doctrines  without  a  breach  of  faith.  Nor  does  the  mere 
consent  of  some  donors  always  and  of  necessity  release  their 
donations,  unless  all  parties  consent.    For  there  is  a  mutual 
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contract  between  them  all  as  well  as  with  the  trustees.  Each 
donor  gives  in  view  of  the  general  conditions,  which  bind  sXl, 
and  the  special  conditions  which  each  previous  donor  has 
annexed  to  his  gifts.  A  release  of  and  by  all  the  donors,  and 
by  the  trustee,  may  be  sometimes  required  in  order  justly  to 
release  any.  Any  institution  founded  and  endowed  to  sustain 
the  Calvinistic  system  as  stated  in  our  formularies,  cannot  be 
perverted  to  teach  contrary  doctrines  without  a  flagrant  breach 
of  trust. 

The  question,  in  what  sense,  or  what  degree  of  strictness 
creeds  are  binding  upon  those  who  subscribe  or  otherwise 
accept  them  is  germane  to  this  subject.  The  principles  already 
laid  down  lead  us  to  the  accepted  doctrine  on  this  subject,  viz., 
that  they  are  binding  secundum  ammum  imponentia — i.  e., 
according  to  the  intent  of  the  church  or  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity imposing  the  creed.  If  the  acknowledged  usage  of  a 
church  demands  a  strict  subscription  and  full  acceptance  of 
the  articles  of  faith  as  stated  in  her  formularies,  then,  unless 
the  contrary  is  stated  at  the  time,  assent  to  them  means  all 
and  singular  the  doctrines  of  the  formulary,  as  therein  stated. 
But  if  the  usage  of  a  church  allows  laxer  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion, so  that  those  holding  opposite  doctrines  on  some  of  its 
articles  are  nevertheless  recognized  by  the  church  as  accepting 
them,  within  her  meaning  and  intent  in  imposing  them,  as  in 
the  strong  case  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  then  this  latitudinarian  acceptance  of  them  is  not  in 
bad  faith,  or  the  violation  of  any  promise^  however  other- 
wise objectionable. 

We  are  now  prepared  briefly  to  consider  the  relations  of 
truth  to  unity  in  the  church.  Here  we  cannot  improve, 
although  we  may  explain,  in  itself  and  its  applications,  the 
grand  old  maxim  attributed  to  Augustine,  In  necesaarvis 
unUaa,  in  non  neceasariia  liberta^s,  in  omnibus  charitas.  In 
essentials  unity,  in  non-essentials  liberty,  in  all  things  charity. 
The  whole  force  of  this  depends  on  the  word  ''essentials." 
Essential  to  what?  The  answer  to  this  will  disclose  the  corres- 
ponding liberty.  Is  it  the  truths  that  are  essential,  inasmuch 
as  the  belief  of  them  is  necessary,  to  Christian  character? 
Then  the  correspondent  unity  only  extends  to  this  class  of 
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traths;  and  it  Bubsists  between  all  real  Christians  of  whatever 
name  or  organization.  It  is  a  unity  in  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  holds  between  all  partakers  of  the  common  salva- 
tion who  themselves  hold  the  Head,  even  Christ.  This  lays 
the  foundation  for  mutual  recognition,  fellowship,  and  coope- 
ration as  Christians — having  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,  even  as  they  are  called  in  one  hope 
of  their  calling.  Eph.  iv.  Of  course  liberty  to  diflFer  in  regard 
to  all  but  the  essentials  of  Christianity  is  consistent  with  this 
sort  of  unity.  But,  as  all  history  and  fact  show,  this  degree 
of  unity  is  compatible  with  diflFerences  which  are  utterly  incom- 
patible with  unity  of  church  organization — and  even  consists 
with  a  want  of  outward  ordinances,  ministry,  sacraments,  as 
among  the  Friends.  It  is  needless  to  specify  the  familiar  dif- 
ferences on  church  government,  ordination,  sacraments,  the 
entire  range  of  ecclesiology,  which,  while  they  continue,  utterly 
preclude  a  complete  organic  union  between  Baptists,  Method- 
ists, Episcopalians,  Congregationalists,  and  Presbyterians.  In 
order  to  unity  in  church  organization,  therefore,  far  more 
things  are  necessary  and  essential  than  are  essential  to  Chris- 
tianity. Still,  in  ways  innumerable,  they  may  not  only  be  "  all 
one  in  Christ,"  but  manifest  their  unity  even  in  manifold  forms 
of  union  and  cooperation,  organized  and  unorganized,  in  behalf 
of  Christ,  his  cause,  people,  in  works  of  faith  and  labours  of 
love.  Although  in  present  ignorance  and  infirmity,  complete 
organic  ecclesiastical  union  is  impracticable,  "  nevertheless, 
whereto  we  have  already  attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule, 
let  us  mind  the  same  thing." 

But  even  where  such  ecclesiastical  differences  do  not  hin- 
der organic  unity,  there  may  be  doctrinal  difierences  among 
adherents  of  the  same  polity  and  order  which  forbid  complete 
organic  union.  The  High  and  Low  Church  Episcopalians  of 
this  country  are  tending  towards  a  separation  on  the  ground  of 
deep  doctrinal  differences.  Each  side  profoundly  earnest  in 
its  convictions  of  what  the  other  denies,  their  organic  unity 
forces  constant  and  bitter  contentions,  which  may  be  softened 
by  separation,  and  the  better  opportunity  it  would  afford  for 
"  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace."    In  like  manner  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  rent  in 
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twain  thirty  years  ago  by  similar  causes,  and  with  a  visible 
growth  of  peace  and  unity  between  the  two  bodies  ever  since, 
till  they  are  now  earnestly  negotiating  to  see  if  the  way  be 
dear  for  organic  reunion.  There  are  not  only  the  doctrines 
essential  to  Christianity;  but  those  which,  being  scriptural,  are 
essential  to  the  integrity,  strength,  defence,  and  conservation 
of  the  Christian  system.  Those  who  earnestly  believe  it 
essential  to  the  due  support  of  Christianity,  that  the  doctrines 
of  Calvinism  as  set  forth  in  our  Confession,  should  be  preserved 
intact  and  entire  as  against  opposing  systems,  cannot  in  con- 
science promote  organic  union  on  a  basis  which  admits  to  the 
ministry  those  who  reject  these  doctrines  and  espouse  the  con- 
trary. While  they  may  cooperate  in  other  ways  with  Presby- 
terians of  a  different  mind  on  this  subject,  they  can  hardly 
advocate  founding  an  ecclesiastical  organization  which  pro- 
vides for  a  ministry  who  shall  teach  the  contrary  of  what 
they  believe  essential  to  the  integrity,  fulness,  and  strength  of 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  their 
symbols. 

Moreover,  what  may  not  be  essential  on  general  grounds  as 
a  basis  of  mere  ecclesiastical  organization  and  unity,  may  in 
some  cases  be  essential  to  it  for  the  faithful  administration 
of  certain  trusts  which  any  branch  of  the  church  has  accepted. 
If  funds  have  been  bestowed  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
be  controlled  by  a  body  maintaining  certain  doctrines,  then 
that  body  forfeits  them  if  it  consents  to  changes  whereby  these 
funds  shall  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  opposite  doctrines. 
If  the  funds  given  during  the  last  thirty  years  to  institutions  on 
the  express  condition  that  they  should  remain  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Old-school  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  and 
true  to  the  doctrines  of  that  church,  then  that  church  and 
those  institutions  cannot  become  antagonistic  to  these  doctrines, 
without  forfeiting  the  moral  right  to  those  tunds.  If  they 
were,  given  and  accepted  on  the  understanding  that  they 
should  be  devoted  to  that  type  of  Christianity  known  as  Old 
Calvinism,  in  opposition  to  Taylorism  and  the  like,  then  it 
becomes  essential  to  the  moral  right  of  the  Assembly  to  retain 
these  funds,  that  it  should  not  organize  or  reorganize  upon  a 
basis  that  allows  the  advocates  of  these  antagonistic  systems 
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to  control  them.  And  on  this  farther  ground,  it  is  essential 
to  our  moral  integrity  that  doctrinal  unity  be  required,  not 
only  to  the  extent  of  what  is  essential  to  Christianity,  but 
of  what  is  essential  to  the  system,  known  as  Calvinism.  This 
too,  not  as  permitting  whatever  others  say  or  think,  is  not  in- 
consistent with  what  they  mean  by  Calvinism  or  Keformed 
Theology,  but  as  excluding  what  we  and  those  who  entrusted 
their  funds,  understood  at  the  time  of  our  accepting  them,  to 
be  essential  to  the  system  set  forth  in  our  Confession. 

Complete  organic  union  can  result  in  peace  and  edification 
only  when  it  is  founded  on  agreement  in  doctrine  and  polity  in 
matters  deemed  by  the  parties  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the 
scriptural  system.  Such  a  union,  first  among  all  Presbyterians, 
and  then  among  all  Christians,  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished.  We  hail  the  signs  which  foretoken  its  near  approach. 
But  premature  forcing  of  the  form  of  outward  unity,  before  a 
sufficient  oneness  of  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  principles  has 
been  attained,  will  only  hinder  and  delay  the  real  blessing 
we  seek,  and  for  which  we  trust  God  is  preparing  the  way.  It 
will  give  an  Ishmael  and  not  an  Isaac,  the  real  child  of  pro- 
mise. For  a  union  that  is  cemented  by  truth  and  love  let  us 
labour  and  pray  without  ceasing  till  all  obstacles  are  overcome. 
And  may  God  hasten  it  in  his  time  I 


Art.  II. — On  the  Study  of  the  Mathematics  as  an  JExerbise  of 
Mind: — (Discussions  on  Philosophy,  &c.,*  Am.  ed.  pp.  257- 
324) : — By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Prof,  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

By  aU  candid  scholars,  the  just  reputation  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  for  wide  and  accurate  erudition  is  frankly  acknow- 
ledged. His  attainments  in  ancient  and  modem  learning, — ^if 
we  except  the  departments  of  Oriental  languages,  of  mathema- 
tical and  physical  science,  and  technology, — have  probably  not 
been  equalled  since  the  days  of  the  younger  Scaliger.    His 

*  This  essay  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  as  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet 
«  On  the  Stody  of  Mathematics,*'  by  the  Rot.  Wm.  Whewell,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 
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wiitiogs  are  everywhere  enriched  with  boanteoua  gleanings 
from  ahnost  every  field  of  intellectual  effort.  A  man  armed 
at  all  points  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the  "questions  of 
the  ages/'  with. a  certain  fondness  for  controversy,  and  wielding 
a  trenchant  and  pitiless  pen,  few  cared  to  become  his  adversa- 
ries in  any  discussion. 

It  may  be  for  these  reasons  that,  during  his  lifetime,  no  ade- 
quate reply  seems  to  have  been  attempted  to  his  criticisms,  in 
the  essay  before  us,  upon  the  study  of  the  mathematics.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  tliis  was  not  done, — even,  if  possible,  upon 
the  line  of  defence  (as  against  his  main  argument)  which  is 
held  in  the  following  pages,  and  which  appears  to  develope 
itself  under  the  very  movement  of  his  attack.  For  it  would 
seem  desirable, — if  not  in  the  interest  of  truth,  at  least  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  curious, — to  have  the  fullest  display  to  which 
his  great  ability  was  competent,  of  every  point  of  strength  in 
his  own  position,  under  the  trial  of  actual  conflict. 

He  properly  excludes  from  a  discussion  upon  the  "  subjec- 
tive effect"  of  the  study  of  mathematics  as  an  exercise  of  mind, 
all  consideration  of  the  "objective  results  of  the  science,"  if 
these  be  regarded  merely  in  themselves  and  out  of  connection 
with  the  mental  culture  they  may  occasion.  If  the  effect  of 
this  study  ag  an  intellectual  exercise,  be  as  pernicious  as  he 
endeavours  to  show,  it  should  be  at  once  discarded  from  every 
course  of  liberal  education. 

He  enters  upon  the  discussion  with  an  appearance  of  candor 
and  cahnness,  for  he  sajrs,  "the  expediency  is  not  disputed  of 
leaving  mathematics,  as  a  coordinate,  to  find  their  level 
among  other  branches  of  academical  instruction.  It  is  only 
contended  that  they  ought  not  to  be  made  the  jprntctpoZ,  far 
less  the  exdimve  object  of  academical  encouragement."  (F.  260.) 
On  the  latter  question  we  agree  with  him  entirely,  but  we 
shall  soon  tee  how  deplorably  low  is  the  level  he  assigns  to  the 
mathematics.  .  Elsewhere,  also,  he  is  temperate  enough  to  say 
that  the  study  of  the  mathematics  **  is  useless,  even  detrimental, 
if  not  applied  temperately  and  with  due  caution ;  for  instead  of 
invigorating,  it  may  enervate  the  reasoning  £a<nilty,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  study  undeserving  an  indiscriminate  encourage- 
ment in  a  liberal  education  of  the  mind."  {Appendix  iii.  p.  739.) 
VOL.  XL. — ^NO.  II.  25 
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But  Sir  William  soon  becomes  an  advocate,  and  the  study  of 
mathematics, — or  the  University  of  Cambridge, — (which  he 
seems  to  regard  as  convertible  terms,)  is  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  whom  he  is  personally  desirous  of  convicting.  For  he  has 
gone  but  a  little  way  in  his  pleading,  when,  speaking  of  the 
'*fact"  that  the  mathematics  cultivate  "a  smaller  number  of 
faculties  than  any  other  study,"  he  sajrs : 

''  This  fact  is  not  denied  even  by  those  who  are  most  deci- 
dedly opposed  to  the  total  banishment  of  the  mathematics  from 
the  sphere  of  a  liberal  instruction."  (P.  268.) 

There  is  at  issue,  then,  for  mathematics  as  a  Uberal  study,  a 
question  of  life  and  death.  If  the  reasoning  of  this  able  prose- 
cutor be  correct,  the  study  should  be  degraded  from  the  high 
position  it  has  ever  held  in  the  schools,  and  used,  hereafber,  as 
a  mode  of  punishment  equivalent  at  best  with  that  of  the  pil* 
lory  or  the  rack. 

After  his  review  of  Mr.  Whewell's  book,  Sir  William  pro- 
ceeds: 

"  It  is  an  ancient  and  universal  observation,  that  dififerent 
studies  cultivate  the  mind  to  a  different  development;  and  as 
the  end  of  a  liberal  education  is  the  general  and  harmonious 
evolution  of  its  faculties  and  capacities  in  their  relative  subor- 
dination, the  folly  has  accordingly  been  long  and  generally 
denounced,  which  would  attempt  to  accomplish  this  result  by 
the  partial  application  of  certain  partial  studies,"  (P.  267.) 

Aristotle  supports  this  opinion;  and  we  may  regard  the 
principle  as  sufficiently  established,  that  the  exclusive  cultiva- 
tion of  any  branch  of  study  is  undeniably  hurtfvL  The  cul- 
tivation of  any  one  faculty  or  limited  set  of  faculties,  far  from 
assuring  the  equal  development  of  the  rest,  rather  causes  an 
overshadowing  of  them,  and,  therefore,  for  them  as  well  as  for 
the  whole  mind,  a  retarded  growth.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  this 
important  law,  for  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion*to  refer  to 
it  in  the  sequel. 

Eecognizing  the  fact  that  this  law  forbids  as  well  the 
exclusive  pursuit  of  philosophy  as  that  of  mathematics,  our 
author  goes  on  to  add : 

"The  difference  between  different  studies,  in  their  con- 
tracting influence,  is  great    Some  exercise,  and  consequently 
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develope,  perhaps,  one  fitculty  on  a  single  phasis,  or  to  a  low 
degree;  while  others  from  the  variety  of  objects  and  of  rela- 
tions they  present,  calling  into  strong  and  unezclusive  activity 
the  whole  circle  of  the  higher  powers,  may  almost  pretend 
to  accomplish  alone  the  work  of  catholic  education.  If  we 
consult  reason,  experience,  and  the  common  testimony  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,  none  of  our  intellectual  studies  tend 
to  cultivate  a  smaller  number  of  the  faculties,  in  a  more  partial 
or  feeble  manner,  than  mathematics."  (P.  268.)  Admitting, 
for  the  present,  that  the  mathematics  exercise  a  smaller 
number  of  feculties  than  any  other  intellectual  study,  (which 
is,  however,  demonstrably  false),  we  are  no  less  prepared  to 
appreciate  their  value  as  a  mental  training,  if  it  be  shown 
that  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  improvement  of  the 
&cultie8  in  question.  Mathematical  study  trains  the  mind 
to  a  habit  of  orderly  thought  in  abstract  conceptions,  by 
imposing  on  it  a  certain  course  of  development  in  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  ideas  with  which  it  is  employed, — ^an  advantage  this 
study  alone  can  so  well  afford  as  being  alone  so  perfectly  fitted 
for  an  orderly  arrangement,  and  one  which  is  of  the  utmost 
benefit  to  those  who  may  thereafter  tread  the  obscure  paths 
of  philosophical  speculation.  No  better  corrective  to  biassed 
tendencies  of  thought,  actual  or  potential,  anywhere  exists. 
The  capacity  of  attention,  also,  is  improved  thereby  to  an 
extent  other  studies  cannot,  without  extraneous  advantage, 
secure, — ^y  that  unflagging  application  which  is  required 
not  only  to  see  the  connections  between  given  extremes,  but 
to  discover  and  to  prove  them,  wherein,  moreover,  is  cultivated 
shrewdness  of  observation  and  the  faculty  of  invention.  Of  all 
this,  however,  we  shall  speak  more  in  detail  hereafter. 

Early  in  the  discussion,  our  author  has  drawn  a  lucid  con- 
trast between  mathematics  and  philosophy;  the  former,  pure 
and  abstract;  the  latter,  not  likewise  so,  but  applied  and  con- 
crete. To  make  a  fair  comparison,  we  should  consider  along 
with  the  pure  mathematics  a  system,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  of  "abstracted  metaphysical  speculations." 
Philosophy,  in  general,  can  be  considered  as  consisting  of  an 
observational  and  a  speculative  element,  including  in  the  latter 
all  processes  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  reasoning.    By 
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observation,  the  premises  are  furnished  whereon  speculation, 
for  the  most  part,  is  founded ;  though  the  latter  is  required,  to 
some  extent,  in  giving  the  results  of  observation  a  scientific 
arrangement,  and  in  extending,  by  its  own  methods,  the  pre- 
mises thus  afforded.     To  this  combination  of  the  two  elements 
may  be  given  the  name  of  observational  or  applied  philosophy. 
In  pure  speculation  all  the  premises  are  either  assumed  or  de- 
duced from  the  results  of  observation,  and  hence  all  the  pre- 
mises are  data,  upon  which  we  proceed  to  reason.    This  con- 
stitutes pure,  or  speculative  philosophy,  and  forms,  perhaps, 
the  great  bulk  of  philosophy  in  general.     This  division  cor- 
responds, in  many  essential  particulars,  to  that  of  mathematics 
into  the  applied  and  the  pure.     It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that, 
whilst  there  is  a  system  of  pure  mathematics,  independent  of 
all  observation  or  application,  which  may  be  taught,  there  is 
no  corresponding  system  extant  of  pure  philosophy.     To  this 
we  may  satisfactorily  reply  by  simple  reference  to  that  trite 
exemplification   of  the  practicability  of  both  teaching  and 
studying  it,  even  to  an  exclusive  extent,  which  we  find  in  the 
scholastic  era  of  philosophy.     Brucker  tells  us  that  the  whole 
of  education,  at  that  time,  consisted  in  "disputation,  metaphy- 
sical speculations,  and  the  like  deliria.*'*    Speculative  philoso- 
phy is  exposed  to  study,  in  a  form  almost  pure  and  distinct,  in 
the  TnetaphysiAs  proper.   This  is  Kant's  "  Metaphysic  of  Nature, 
or  of  speculative  reason,"  which  "contains  all  pure  reason-prin- 
ciples from  mere  conceptions  (consequently  excluding  mathe- 
matics) of  the  theoretic  cognition  of  all  things."t    "All  gene- 
ral reasoning,  says  Home  Tooke,  "is  merely  metaphysic ;"t 
and  Isaac  Taylor:  "A  mathematical  theorem  is  the  product  of 
the  human  mind.  .  .  .  The  same  also  may  be  affirmed  of  what- 
ever is  purely  metaphysical,  for  this  also  is  a  product  of 
thought'' %    We  may,  therefore,  treat  metaphysics  as  embody- 
ing pure  philosophy  in  the  form  of  a  separate  science  and  an 
independent  study. 

♦  HUL  Crit.  Pha.y  Tol.  lii.,  p.  712,  Leipeio. 
t  KfiUk  der  remm  VemuT{ft,  iL  Trans,  Method,  8. 
I  Dwertiont  ofPurUy,  ToL  ii.,  o.  4,  p.  94. 
i  World  of  Mind,  ii. 
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Whether  speculative  philosophy  constitutes  a  better  mental 
taraining  than  the  pure  mathematics  is  the  real  question  before 
U8,  and  to  exhibit  more  readily  the  comparison,  we  shall  follow 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  argument  in  the  discussion  of  his 
question, — considering  these  "rival  sciences"  as  to  "their  dif- 
ferent objects,  their  different  ends,  and  their  different  modes  of 
considering  those  objects,"  if  these  indeed  be  different. 

Under  the  first  head,  our  author  remarks : 

"Mathematics  are  conversant  solely  about  certain  images; 
but  Philosophy  is  mainly  occupied  with  realities."  (P.  272.) 

Not  so  with  the  metaphysics;  and  we  shall  presently  explain 
that  pure  mathematics  are  not  "  conversant  solely  about  certain 
images;"  they  discuss  the  relations  of  thought  to  thought  in 
conceptions  of  quantity,  *^  as  pure  philosophy  discusses  the  rela- 
tions of  thought  to  thought  in  conceptions  of  other  "realities." 
In  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  appeal  from  those  thoughts  to 
the  "realities"  they  concern,  for  this  appeal  can  be  granted 
only  in  observational  philosophy.  Therefore  conceptions,  and 
conceptions  alone,  without  reference  to  "realities,"  are  the 
objects  of  both  the  contrasted  sciences. 

"As  to  their  ends  and  procedure  to  these  ends."  Under  this 
head  Sir  William  asserts,  that  "the  whole  science  of  mathema^ 
tics  is  virtually  contained  in  its  data,"  (a  threadbare  error,) 
but  that  "in  philosophy  the  science  is  not  so  contained;  its 
principles  are  merely  the  rules  for  our  conduct  in  the  quest, 
in  the  proof,  in  the  arrangement  of  knowledge.  In  mathema- 
tics we  always  depart  from  the  definition;  in  philosophy,  with 
the  definition  we  usually  end."  (P.  273.)  This,  as  to  definition, 
is  after  Kant,t  and  though  under  unacknowledged  indebted- 
ness to  him  throughout  this  portion  of  the  essay,  our  author  is 

*  But,  also,  of  quaUty,  Aristotle,  indeed,  says  that  <* mathematics  discuss 
form;  they  do  not  regard  iubstanee,"  {Analyt.  Pott.  lib.  i.,  c.  18.)  Sir  WUUam 
doobUess  draws  his  remarks  above  from  Aristotle,  and  succeeds  in  preserring 
something  of  the  tound,  yet  for  his  purposes  the  meaning  must  be  something 
▼ery  different  **  Nature,"  truly  said  Thomas  a  Kempis,  "is  crafty."  The 
Stagirite,  of  course,  reeogniied  the  truth  uniyersally  acknowledged,  that 
<*  mathematics  speculate  about  the  abstract"  {Metaph,  x,  8,  7 ;  see,  also, 
Plutarch^  Sympot.  Ub.  8,  qu.  2.) 

t  KriHk  d.  r.  V.,  iL  Tram.  Mith.  (781.) 
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in  fundamental  variance  with  that  philosopher.    Note  the  fax 
profounder  analysis  of  the  Grerman: 

"Philosophical  cognition  is  the  cognition  of  reason  from 
conceptions;  rruithematical,  from  construction  of  conceptions. 
•  ...  In  this  form,  then,  the  essential  difference  of  these 
two  kinds  of  cognition  of  reason  consists,  and  does  not  rest 
upon  a  difference  in  their  matter  or  objects.  Those  who  thought 
of  distinguishing  Philosophy  from  Mathematic,  by  stating  of 
the  former  that  it  had  merely  quality^  but  the  latter  only 
quantity  for  an  object,  have  taken  the  effect  for  the  cause.  The 
form  of  mathematical  cognition  is  the  cause  that  this  cogni- 
tion can  relate  only  to  quantity."* 

Under  the  preceding  topic.  Sir  William  has  asserted  this 
very  distinction  of  quantity  and  quality  as  that  of  the  respec- 
tive objects  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  (pp.  272-3.) 
"Philosophy  is  ike  research  ofcauseSy*  he  triumphantly  affirms; 
alas,  that  our  great  philosopher  should  have  ffdled,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  greater,  by  taking  an  effect  for  its  cause,  here 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  argument  which  calls  forth  this 
valuable  definition ! 

The  fundamental  difference  between  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy is  not  found,  then,  in  the  difference  of  their  matter  or 
ends.     It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  signs  through  which 
we  achieve  and  retain  the  conceptions  about  which  the  former 
are  employed,  are,  in  general,  wholly  adequate  and  answerable 
to  the  conceptions  themselves,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are 
never  so;  and  in  this,  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  multiply 
X)  be  content  with  probable  results  at 
>n  of  signs  is  really  that  approach  to  a 
resented  above  as  the  usual  end  of  phi- 
1  mathematics  we  are  usually  passing 
idequate  sign,  from  definition  to  defini- 
Etre  frequently  engaged  in  adding  par- 
te reach,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  ade- 
)  attain  an  approximative  definition. 
3ment  that  '*  the  whole  science  of  ma- 
intained in  its  data."     If  so,  in  conse- 

L  r.  F.,iL  Trmu.  Mith.  (718.) 
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quence  of  the  identity  of  the  reasoning  process,  specnlativo 
philosophy  is  contained  in  its  data,  in  the  same  proportion  and 
manner.  But,  in  mathematics  the  data  must  be  either  axioms 
or  definitions,  or  both.  As  regards  axioms,  Locke  shall  speak 
for  us  : 

"Farther,  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  influence  of 
those  maxims,  which  are  taken  for  principles  in  mathematics, 
that  hath  led  the  masters  of  that  science  into  those  wonderful 
discoveries  they  have  made.     Let  a  man  of  good  parts  know 
all  the  maxims  generally  made  use  of  in  mathematics  ever  so 
perfectly,  and  contemplate  their  extent  and  consequences  as 
much  as  he  pleases,  he  will  by  their  assistance,  I  suppose, 
scarce  ever  come  to  know  that  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  in 
a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  other 
sides.    The  knowledge,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts, 
and  if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  remainders  will  be 
equal,  &c.,  helped  him  not,  I  presume,  to  this  demonstration; 
and  a  man  may,  I  think,  pore  long  enough  on  those  axioms, 
without  ever  seeing  one  jot  the  more  of  mathematical  truths."* 
With  respect  to  the  definitional  which  are  doubtless  the  data 
our  author  intends,  we  notice  that  these  embody  our  know- 
ledge of  the  objects  or  quantities  which  are  compared  with  a 
view  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  their  relations.    Now  the 
relation  between  two  objects  cannot  exist  or  be  contained  in 
the  objects  themselves;  so  the  knowledge  of  that  relation  can* 
not  be  contained  in  the  knowledge  of  the  objects.    From  the 
latter,  we,  by  an  act  of  the  mind,  deduce  the  former;  but  if 
this  were  contained  in  that,  no  other,  act  of  the  mind  would  be 
necessary  to  apprehend  it,  than  the  cognitions  of  the  objects  in 
themselves.     Take  the  simplest  possible  relation  borne  by  two 
numbers,  the  most  clearly,  one  might  suppose,  contained  in 
the  very  definitions  of  the  numbers.    Take  the  numbers  three 
and  m,  defined  each  as  the  aggregation  of  so  many  units. 
Under  this  definition,  the  cognitions  of  the  two  are  accurate 
and  complete;  yet  we  shall  never  derive  from  them  a  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  of  these  numbers,  as  identical  with  that 
of  one  to  UjDOf  until  by  an  additional  act  of  the  reason,  wd 

*  On  the  HwRon  Undentandrnfff  bk.  iv.,  o.  xU. 
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conceive  the  units  of  the  second  number  as.aggregated  into  two 
equal  sums  and  apprehend  that  their  union  in  this  form  can 
make  no  change  in  their  total. 

Kant  says : 

"Let  us  give  the  conception  of  a  triangle  to  a  philosopher, 
and  let  him  find  out,  after  his  method,  what  proportion  the 
sum  of  its  angles  may  bear  to  the  right  angle.  He  has,  now, 
nothing  but  the  conception  of  a  figure  which  is  enclosed  in 
three  right  lines,  and  in  it,  the  conception  of  as  many  angles. 
Let  him  now  reflect  upon  this  conception  as  long  as  he  likes, 
he  will  bring  out  nothing  new.  He  may  analyze  and  make 
clear  the  conception  of  the  right  line,  or  of  an  angle,  or  of  the 
number  three,  but  cannot  come  to  the  other  properties  which 
do  not  at  aU  lie  in  these  conceptions"* 

Lastly,  as  to  the  "difierent  modes  of  considering  their 
objects."    Here  Sir  William  says: 

"  Both  in  geometry,  by  an  ostensive  construction,  and  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  by  a  symbolical,  the  intellect  is 
relieved  of  all  effort  in  the  support  and  presentation  of  its 
objects;  and  is  therefore  left  to  operate  upon  these  in  all  the 
ease  and  security  with  which  it  considers  the  concrete  reahties 
of  nature.     Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,"  &c.  (P,  274.) 

In  geometry  (and  similar  remarks  apply  to  arithmetic  and 
algebra)  we  prove  a  proposition  not  as  true  of  the  "  ostensive 
construction,"  which  assists  us  in  conceiving  the  abstractions 
it  represents,  but  as  true  solely  of  these  abstractions,  which  in 
themselves  are  quite  as  "unimaginable"  as  those  considered  in 
philosophy.     A  mathematical  point  or  line  is  an  abstraction 
than  which  the  pure  idea  of  being  is,  possibly,  alone  higher. 
In  mathematical  investigations,  the  mind  is,  indeed,  relieved  by 
the  concrete  figure  in  which  it  views  the  abstract,  but  in  like 
manner  it  is  relieved  in  philosophical  speculations,  by  consider- 
ing the  abstract  as  existent  in   the  "concrete  realities    of 
nature,"  and  vigariously  contemplating  the  latter.     It  seems, 
indeed,  but  a  shallow  philosophy  at  best,  which  can  here  find 
ground  of  essential  difference.     The  human  mind  ever  quails 
before  the  intense  simplicity  of  the  abstract,  and  instinctively 

•  KrUik  d,  r.  V.,  Trmu.  Mdk.  (716.) 
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recoils  upon  the  concrete.     From  the  contemplation  of  the 
human  will,  for  instance,  we  fall  back  upon  its  expression  in 
action,  and  from  that  of  God,  upon  the  consideration  of  his 
attributes  in  their  manifestations. 
Says  Isaac  Taylor: 

"  In  metaphysical  treatises,  examples  are  appealed  to  almost 
at  every  step^  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  'mind  in  its 
eflForts  to  retain  its  hold  of  abstract  notions.  We  cross  and 
recroes  the  line  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  continually, 
lest  we  should  lose  our  path."* 

"Mathematics,"  our  author  has  asserted,  "are  conversant 
scildy  about  certain  images."  If  we  have  argued  correctly, 
this  is  not  true;  but  it  is  true  that  mathematics  are  "conver- 
sant about  images"  in  the  sense  we  have  suggested,  and  in  the 
same  sense  philosophy  can  pretend  to  no  conversance  with  the 
abstract.  The  abstractions  in  both  are  strictly  unimagin- 
oWe-t 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  metaphysics  form  no  better 
mental  exercise,  in  any  direction  we  have  contemplated,  than 
the  pure  mathematics. 

We  might,  also,  upon  this  point,  draw  an  argument  from 
authority,  the  sole  legitimate  use  of  which,  however,  would  lie 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  effect  which  too  devoted  an  application 
to  abstract  philosophy  has  upon  the  mind,  and  it  could  not 
weigh  against  the  general  study,  except  in  so  fer  as  this  may 
tend  to  induce  such  an  application.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
has  employed  a  similar  method  unfairly,  because  directly, — 
confounding  the  excessive  with  the  proper  cultivation  of  mathe- 
matical studies.  He  has  charged  the  mathematics  with  culti- 
vating a  kind  of  imagination  conducive  to  &nciful  specula- 
tions; but  philosophical  speculation  itself  must  develope  such 
an  imagination  more  surely  and  more  extensively  than  any 
other  pursuit.  If  a  visionary  tendency  be  found  in  philosophic 
mathematicians,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  ascribing  it  rather 

♦  World  0/ mnd,  ill 

t  Mr.  J.  8.  MUl,  {System  of  Logic,  o.  ▼.  bk.  ii.)  eontends  that  mftthematioal 
ibstnotions  are,  also,  meoneewabU;  aod  the  **  great  logiciaa"  makes  some 
extremely  iUogical  remarks  in  this  oonnectioii.    Hartley  has  doubtless  the 
tme  doetrine,  in  ObservaUont  on  Man,  i.,  p.  867,  (London.) 
VOL.  XL. — ^NO.  II.  26 
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to  their  mathematics  than  to  their  philosophy,  when  at  the 
same  time  we  find  philosophers,  not  mathematical,  whose  spe- 
culative vagaries  have  been  unequalled.  "  Philosophy,"  says 
Ohristianus,  in  the  colloquies  of  Erasmus,  "is  a  very  sterile  and 
sad  affair."*  This,  indeed,  has  been  the  despairing  experience 
of  many  a  seeker  for  truth  and  light  within  the  too  gloomy 
confines  of  philosophy.  Yet  after  all  the  disastrous  fiailares, 
the  shame,  the  sorrow,  the  despair,  of  the  past,  we  confess  to 
no  greater  admiration  than  that  which  we  feel  for  the  ceaseless 
efforts  of  the  human  mind,  put  forth  for  the  attainment  of 
truth  on  the 'field  of  speculative  philosophy;  a  field  saddened, 
it  is  true,  by  unnumbered  defeats,  yet  shining  with  the  tro- 
phies of  many  a  victory  and  bright  with  many  a  good-omened 
ray  from  the  centre  of  the  unknown  Truth. 

Yielding  this  just  homage  to  Philosophy,  we  are  yet  none 
the  better  prepared  to  attempt  the  dislodgment  of  the  Mathe- 
matics from  their  proper  niche  in  the  temple  of  Education. 
We  believe  the  mathematics  to  be  the  best  preparative  train- 
ing for  minds  unaccustomed  to  continuous  application,  and 
hence  the  best  introductory  to  the  study  of  philosophy  itself. 
As  treating  of  the  pure  and  absolute  in  quantity,  they  lead  the 
mind  to  contemplate  an  essence,  as  Plato  says,  which  is  fixed, 
eternal,  unchangeable;  a  contemplation  allied  to  that  which  is 
exercised  in  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  philosophy.  Hers  we 
find  a  high,  possibly  the  highest,  recommendation  of  the  study 
in  the  very  condition  on  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  would 
doom  it  to  oblivion.  Indeed,  in  this  direction,  the  true  palla- 
dium of  the  study  is,  that  it  "  compels  the  mind  to  use  pure 
reason  in  the  pursuit  of  pure  truth."t 

We  find  Sir  William  quoting  authority  for  the  opinion  just 
advanced,  (see  p.  295.)  And  this  "fednt  praise"  he  himself 
allows: 

"Although  of  slender,  and  even  ambiguous  utility,  as  a 
gymnastic  of  the  intellect,  mathematics  are  not  undeserving 
of  attention,  as  supplying  to  the  metaphysician  and  psycholo- 
gist some  interesting  materials  of  speculation."  (P.  310.) 

♦  Conv,  Prof.  9  p.  92,  Lejden,  1729. 
t  Plato,  Rt^b,^  1.  viL,  p.  626,  b. 
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Seneca,  after  showing  that  the  pursuit  of  the  liberal  studies, 
— ^which,  as  he  expressly  reckons,  comprise  only  mathematics 
and  the  study  of  language,— does  not  lead  directly  to  (the 
practice  of)  virtue,  which  is  the  highest  philosophy,  pro- 
ceeds: 

"Wherefore,  then,  do  we  instruct  our  sons  in  these  studies? 
Not  because  they  can  bestow  virtue,  but  because  they  prepare 
the  mind  for  receiving  it"* 

It  is  well  known,  also,  that  Pythagoras  and  his  disciples 
held  that  mathematics,  in  the  words  of  Stanley,  *' abstract  the 
soul  firom  sensibles,  preparing  and  adapting  her  for  her  inteUi" 
gihles"  and  that  "diverting  the  mind  from  corporeal  things 
(which  never  are  permanent  in  the  same  manner  and  state)  they 
bring  it,  by  degrees,  to  the  contemplation  of  eternal,  incorpo- 
real things/'t 

Plato  says: 

"  This  study  (geometry)  is  to  be  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
pure  knowledge,  .  •  .  .  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ever-existent 
and  not  all  of  that,  which  is  subject  to  generation  and  destruc- 
tion  (Jeometry  is  an  inquiry  into  that  which  is  essen- 
tially etemaL  It  has  a  tendency,  therefore,  to  draw  the  soul 
to  truth;  and  prepares  for  philosophic  contemplation,  by  apply- 
ing to  elevated  topics  (the  thoughts)  which  now  we  improperly 
attach  to  inferior  subjects."! 

Aristotle  distinctly  names  the  mathematics  a  "speculative 
philosophy,"  and  enumerates  the  science  as  a  part  of  true 
learning.  He  says  that  "it  is  s^ primary  duty  of  philosophy 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  those  matters,  of  which,  though 
common,  the  mathematician  makes  specud  U8e."§ 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  says : 

"It  is  by  the  diffusive  tendency  of  its  spirit,  almost  as  much 
as  by  its  own  sublime  truths  and  the  important  application 
of  these  to  general  physics,  that  the  study  of  geometry  has 

*  ^L  88. 

\  Lhet  Philo8,j  part  ix.,  c.  1,  (doet.  of  PytKa^f.);  hfter  Porphyry,  Devit, 
^"ythag.,  46,  47,  (p.  80.) 

t  Sqntb.,  Ub.  Tii.,  p.  627,  b. ;  ed.  H.  Stephani.  There  are  other  readings 
"w>t  essentially  different. 

{  Metaph,,  Ub.  T.,  1,  7;  and  Ub.  x.,  4, 1  and  1^ 
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been  of  such  inestimable  advantage  to  sdence.  Those  precise 
definitions  which  insure  to  every  word  the  same  exact  significa- 
tion in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  hears  it  pronounced,  and 
that  lucid  progress  in  the  development  of  truth  which  gives 
even  to  ordinary  powers  almost  the  same  facility  of  compr^ 
hension  with  the  highest  genius — [elsewhere  he  qualifies  the 
science  as  of  difficult  acquirement:  Lect.  33.] — ^are  unque8ti<m- 
ably  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  mathematical  student,  while 
he  is  prosecuting  his  particular  study,  without  any  contempla- 
tion of  other  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  them.  But  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  preparifig  his 
mind  for  excellence  in  other  inquiries,  of  which  he  then  has  no 
conception ;  that  he  will  ever  after  be  less  ready  to  empby, 
and  be  more  quick-sighted  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
in  detecting,  vague  and  indefinite  phraseology,  and  loose  and 
incoherent  reasoning,*' "^ 

Bacon's  testimony  is  very  similar : 

"  In  the  mathematics  I  can  report  no  defijcience,  except  it  be 
that  men  do  not  sufficiently  understand  the  excellent  use  of 
the  pure  mathematics,  in  that  they  do  remedy  and  cure  many 
defects  in  the  wit  and  faculties  intellectual.  For  if  the  wit  be 
too  dull,  they  sharpen  it ;  if  too  wandering,  they  fix  it ;  if  too 
inherent  in  the  sense,  they  abstract  it."  f 

Which  remarks,  in  turn,  may  have  been  suggested  byihoee 
of  Plato,  referring  to  mathematical  studies: 

"  By  each  of  these  studies,  a  certain  organ  oi  the  soul  is 
purified  and  revived,  after  it  may  have  been  polluted  and 
blinded  by  other  kinds  of  study, — an  organ  better  worth 
preserving  than  ten  thousand  eyes,  for  by  it  alone  is  truth 
perceived/' t 

Locke,  also,  says : 

''  I  have  mentioned  mathematics  as  a  way  to  settle  in  the 
mind  an  habit  of  reasoning  closely  and  in  train;  not  that  I 
think  it  necessary  that  all  men  should  be  deep  mathematicians, 
but  that,  all  having  got   the  way  of  reasoning,  which  that 

♦  PhUotophy  of  Mind,  Lect  t. 

f  Advanctment  of  Learning,  bk.  ii.,  Tol. !.,  p.  199,  Montaga's  ed. 
X  R9puh,y  lib.  Til.,  p.  627.— In  this,  as  in  other  things,  Plato  follows  Pjtha- 
gopas.    See  Porphyry,  Ik  wt,  Fyihag.  46,  47. 
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study  necessarily  brings  the  mind  to,  they  rrvight  he  able  to 
transfer  it  to  other  parts  of  knowledge,  as  they  shall  have 
occasion.  For  in  all  sorts  of  reasoning,  every  single  argument 
should  be  managed  as  a  mathematical  demonstration."  ^ 

In  the  next  place,  our  author  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
training  afforded  by  the  mathematics  is  not  a  logical  exercise. 
This  question  is  discussed  under  three  heads;  1st,  as  to  form; 
2d,  as  to  vehicle ;  3d,  as  to  object-matter. 

First,  then,  as  to  form.  The  considerations  are  here  urged 
that  the  truth  of  each  step  in  mathematical  study  is  intuitively 
dear  to  consciousness,  and  that  consequently  it  "  educates  to 
no  sagacity  in  detecting  and  avoiding  the  fallacies,  which 
originate  in  the  thought  itself  of  the  reasoner."  (P.  278.) 
On  the  contrary,  we  contend  that  through  "the  mistaken  and 
imperfect  attempts  at  demonstration  made  by  himself  and 
others," — ^which  consideration  Mr.  Whewell  advances  but  Sir 
William  Hamilton  does  not  seem  to  understand, — "the  student 
of  mathematics  is  presented  with  examples  of  the  most  natural 
fallacies,"  (p.  278),  and  hence  is  trained  to  "sagacity  in 
detecting  and  avoiding  them."  We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that 
our  author  wholly  denies  any  exercise  of  the  invention  as 
legitimate  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  in  this  lies  the 
reason  of  his  refusing  to  recognize  the  truth  of  Mr.  Whewell's 
remaik.  In  any  proper  cultivation  of  the  science,  the  exercise 
of  invention  is  necessarily  secured.  Indeed,  the  elucidation 
of  every  step  would  necessitate  an  almost  impossible  prolixity, 
and  invention  is  required  in  passing  from  one  given  extreme  to 
another,  for  the  discovery  of  the  intermediate  processes  of 
proof.  It  is  no  argument  against  our  position  that  "  of  the 
sciences,  mathematics  alone  have  continued  to  advance  'with- 
out shadow  of  turning,' "  but  only  another  proof  of  the 
superior  facilities  afforded  in  this  science  for  detecting  and 
avoiding  fallacies ;  for  no  one,  we  suppose,  will  deny  the  fact, 
which  can  be  established  by  illustrious  examples,  that  there 
have  been  many  Mlaciee  entertained  and  defended  during 
this  advancement.  The  facilities  for  detection  are  mainly 
found  in  the  generally  evident  absurdity  of  feJlaoious  oondu- 

^  Condud  oftki  Undinkmding^  \  7. 
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Bions,  and  they  react,  of  course,  to  bestow  the  power  of  appre- 
hending beforehand  and  avoiding  these  errors.  "  The  neces- 
sity of  its  matter,  necessitates  the  correctness  of  its  form." 
No,  we  answer;  though  the  true  form  may  be  said  to 
be  fixed  by  the  necessity  of  its  matter,  yet  this  does  not 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  false  forms  in  the  thought  of  the 
reasoner.  Logic,  aa  the  doctrine  of  the  form  of  reasoning, 
is  little  needed,  it  is  true,  in  this  science,  inasmuch  aa  absurd 
conclusions  are  generally  evident  as  such.  Even  elsewhere 
the  practical  use  of  logic  has  been  doubted.  The  syllogism, 
Locke  hath  said,  is  of  use  only  to  "help  us  (as,  perhaps,  may 
be  said)  in  convincing  men  of  their  errors  and  mistakes ;  and 
yet,"  he  adds,  "  I  would  fain  see  the  man,  that  was  forced  out 
of  his  opinion  by  dint  of  syllogism."  * 

But  does  not  this  study  "fortify  the  reason  against  the  dan- 
ger of  fallacious  thought  by  the  invigorating  exercise  it  fur- 
nishes to  that  faculty?"    "To  this,"- answers  our  author,  "it 
is  equally  incompetent;  for  an  intuitive  proposition,  (which  is 
the  nature  of  each  step  in  mathematical  demonstration,)  de- 
mands an  absolute  minimum  of  thought,  and  the  reason,  there- 
fore, in  this  study,  is  determined  to  its  feeblest  energy  and 
hence  to  its  most  limited  development."   (Pp.  279^280.)  Here, 
again,  is  denied  the  occurrence  of  any  false  demonstrations  or 
any  exercise  of  invention,  in  the  experience  of  the  mathemati- 
cal student;  and,  besides,  these  objections  must  hold  in  the 
same  sense  against  aU  logical  reasoning,  for  in  this  universally, 
as  in  mathematics  specially,  every  step  is  an  "intuitive  propo- 
sition." 

Having  thus  established  the  proposition  that  in  this  study 
the  mind  is  almost  entirely  inert,  Sir  William  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  deducing  the  facility  of  mathematics.  He  declares 
that  the  mathematics  are  "only  dijEcult  because  they  are  too 
easy,"  and  that  "as  repressing  the  activity  of  all  the  nobler 
and  more  pleasurable  energies  of  thought,  they  become, — 
though  in  themselves  the  e^iest  of  all  rational  studies, — the 
most  arduous  for  those  very  minds,  to  which  studies  in  tliein- 
selves  most  arduous  are  easiest,"  and  finally, — "In  mathema- 

*0nth4  ffuman  Understanditifi,  bk.  !▼.,  e.  17»  {  6. 
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tics  dulness  is  thus  elevated  into  talent  and  talent  degraded 
into  incapacity!"  (P.  282.)  Protagoras  said  well  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  question,*  or  "that  there  is  nothing  in 
nature  but  doubt;  that  a  man  may  equally  dispute  of  aU 
things,  and  even  of  this,  whether  a  man  can  equally  dispute  of 
all  things  ;"t — ^and,  it  is  dear,  we  now  need  not  be  astonished 
that  philosophers  have  thought  it  a  duty  laboriously  to  refute 
the  celebrated  sophism  of  the  Liar.  Every  unprejudiced 
reader  must  be  ready,  in  deep  amazement,  to  invoke  the  shades 
of  Archimedes,  of  Leibnitz,  and  of  Newton.  Indeed,  there  is 
needed  no  more  substantial  argument  against  our  author's 
position;  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  feeling  himself  its 
weight,  he  has  attempted  to  avoid  it,  to  his  own  destruction. 

We  hav&  already  said  that  Sir  William  denies  (first  virtually 
and  afterwards  explicitly,  at  p.  287),  that  the  study  of  the 
mathematics  demands  any  exercise  of  the  invention.  This  is 
the  rotten  foundation  upon  which  all  of  his  present  deductions 
rest.  Thus,  he  has  constructed  and  discussed  an  imaginary 
plan  of  study,  which  excludes  all  independent  thought,  and,  in 
as  far  as  concerns  the  mere  process  of  reasoning,  reduces  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  simple  identity;  a  plan,  which 
nowhere  exists;  a  plan,  which  is  practically  impossible,  for  it 
would  require  an  almost  infinite  increase  in  the  number  of 
books  embracing  the  course  of  mathematical  study.  A  similar 
method  pursued  with  regard  to  any  other  study,  not  entirely 
empirical,  would  lead  to  similar  results;  the  mind  would  be 
reduced  to  the  unvarying  consideration  of  identity;  every  true 
argument  would  be  spread  out  in  a  tiresome  series  of  intuitive 
steps,  and  every  fsillacy  would  lie  exposed  in  all  its  hideous 
length.  For,  truly  Condillac  said,  "metaphysical  analysis  and 
mathematical  analysis  are  precisely  the  same  thing ."% 

On  page  283,  Sir  William  says:  "We  are  fiar  from  disparag- 
ing the  mathematical  genius  which  invents  new  formulse,  or 
new  and  felicitous  applications  of  the  old;" — and  again:  "Un- 
Uke  their  divergent  studies,  the  inventive  talents  of  the  mathe- 
matician and  philosopher  in  fact  approximate  ;*'  and,  on  p.  323, 

*  LftertioB,  In  vi(A  Protag, 

t  Montaigne,  Buayt,  bk.  U.,  o.  ziL    (HaiUtt) 

X  La  Langut  de$  OaleuU,  o.  16 :  p.  217. 
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still  more  stroi^ly:  ''Mathematical  invention  and  philoeo- 
phical  genius  coincide.**  If  then,  the  exercise  of  invention 
be  necessary  to  any  extent,  and  we  have  shown  it  to  be  so  to 
iome  extent,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  study,  just  so  far  will, 
under  the  above  admission,  mathematical  coincide  with  philo- 
sophical study  in  its  effect  as  an  exercise  of  mind.  Nay,  more, 
the  successful  student  of  mathematics  is,  so  far  forth,  a  philo- 
sopher of  genius!  Still  more, — ^an  institution  of  learning 
which  would  allow  any  portion  of  a  mathematical  course  to  be 
studied,  without  securing  beyond  suggestion  of  doubt,  a  culti- 
vation of  the  invention  isx  greater  even  than  that  which  is 
necessitated,  would  be  false  to  the  suggestions  of  reason  and  to 
the  plainest  obligation  of  its  birthright.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's imaginary  plan  of  study  would  be  a  most  flagrant  instance 
of  a  good  abused.  The  exercise  of  the  invention  being,  theu, 
both  requisite  and  legitimate  to  this  study,  it  follows,  on  Sir 
William  Hamilton* a  own  admission,  that,  in  the  fsujulties  they 
exercise  and  the  cultivation  they  furnish,  the  studies  of  the 
phUosopfier  and  the  mathematician  approximate  and  hrgdy 
COINCIDE.  How  false,  therefore,  the  assertion  that  the  study  of 
mathematics  "condemns  to  inertion  all  the  nobler  and  more 
pleasurable  energies  of  thought  I"  Just  in  proportion,  more- 
over, as  the  invention  is  drawn  upon,  is  the  difficulty  of  the 
study  increased.  .  This  difficulty  can,  therefore,  be  almost  inde- 
finitely augmented. 

To  support  his  astounding  statement  that  "in  mathematics 
dulness  is  elevated  into  talent,  and  talent  degraded  into  inca- 
pacity,*' Sir  William  favours  us  with  the  following  citations: 

"'Those,'  says  the  Chian  Aristo,  'who  occupy  themsdves 
with  the  mathematics  to  the  neglect  of  philosophy,  are  like  the 
wooers  of  Penelope,  who,  unable  to  obtain  tie  mistress,  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  maids.*  " 

With  the  doctrine,  here,  we  perfectly  agree.  If  Aristo, 
however,  did  say  this  (and  some  attributed  the  bon  mot  to 
him),  he  doubtless  pirated  it  from  Aristippus,*  as  probably  did 
also  Bion.t     As  Aristo's  judgment^  in  general,   cannot  be 

^  Diog.  LaertioB,  lib.  ii.,  8.  79. 

t  The  Borjsthenite.    See  Plntaroh,  Dt  lib,  edue.  7,  e:  toL  iL,  Parii,  1624. 
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^plauded,  our  author  might  have  had  older  and  better  autho- 
rity. He  who  can  apprehend  no  distinction  between  things, 
except  solely  between  the  virtues  and  vices,^  must  necessarily 
be  unable  properly  to  distinguish  the  relative  importance  of 
mathematics  and  philosophy.  Besides,  the  contrast  drawn  by 
these  philosophers  lay  not  against  mathematics  alone,  but 
against — rd  iyjcoxXta  Ttoudsu/juxra  (vel,  ficv^/juxxdj^  the  whole 
curriculum  of  liberal  study. 

** '  The  mathematician  is  either  a  beggar,  a  dunce,  or  a 
visionary,  or  the  three  in  one,'  was  long  an  odagQ  in  the 
European  schools.'' 

We  shall  see  that  these  pleasantries  may  be  retorted  upon 
tlie  philosopher. 

"  Bayle,  the  impersonation  of  all  logical  subtilty,  is  reported 
by  Le  Clerc,  'to  have  confessed  that  he  could  never  under- 
atand  the  demonstration  of  the  first  problem  in  Eudid.' " 

Whether  this  was  Bayle's  or  Euclid's  fault,  we  are  not  told. 
B^yle  it  is,  who  makes  the  wise  remark  that  any  one  wishing 
to  attack  the  mathematics  and  to  conduct  the  contest  with  suc- 
cess, "must  be -not  only  a  good  philosopher,  but  a  very  prch 
found  7nathem(Uician.'*f  He,  therefore,  himself  never  under- 
took it;  and  Sir  William  ought  to  have  profited  by  his  exam- 
ple. As  it  is,  however,  we  may  generously  regret  that  Sir 
William  has  not  lived  to  add  to  Bayle's  one  other  illustrious 
example,  in  which  perseverance  has  been  crowned  with  flat- 
tering success.  Senator  Wade,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  "read  Euclid ^i^  timee  over  before  he  could  under- 
stand him," 

"  Wolf,  the  mightiest  master  of  the  higher  criticism,  was 
absolutely  destitute  of  all  mathematical  capacity,  nay,  remained 
firmly  convinced  that  the  more  capable  a  mind  was  for  mathe- 
matics, the  more  incs^ble  was  it  for  the  other  noblest  sd* 
encee." 

This  conviction  of  Wolfs,  under  his  absolute  want  of  mathe- 
matical capacity,  cannot  be  of  much  value  to  mankind;  though 
the  proposition,  involving,  as  it  does,  its  own  formal  converse, 

^  Qicero  d$  iWufrtia,  lib.  It.,  o.  17. 

t  Dietianaire,  voce  Zeno,  (the  EpioureMl).    9oia  P. 

VOL.  XL. — NO.  n.  27 
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may  supply  the  probable  explanation  of  his  remarkable  ability 
in  criticism. 

" '  A  dull  and  patient  intellect/  says  Joseph  Scaliger,  the 
most  learned  of  men, — 'such  should  be  your  geometers.  A 
great  genius  cannot  be  a  great  mathematician.' " 

These  were  precisely  the  sentiments  to  be  expected  from  the 
wounded  vanity  of  this  distinguished  scholar  but  unsucoessfol 
mathematician. 

"  Not  content/'  says  Montucla,  "  with  the  celebrity  which 
he  enjoyed  as  a  profound  scholar,  he  aspired  to  attain  the  first 
rank  among  mathematicians.  The  discovery  of  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle  appeared  to  him  as  an  assured  means  thereto. 

He  published  his  rare  discovery  in  the  book  entitled 

Nova  Cyclometria,  in  1692;  and  the  air  of  assurance  with 
which  he  announced  it,  imposed  upon  many  people,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  crown  him  with  the  laurel  of  the  geometer;  but 
those  to  whom  alone  it  belonged  to  decide  upon  geometrical 

merit,  judged  far  differently Clavius  showed  that  from 

the  pretended  quadrature  of  Scaliger,  it  followed  that  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  inscribed  dodecagon  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  circumscribed  circle.     He  did  not  stop  with  that;  Scali- 
ger's  despicable  solutions  of  the  trisection  of  an  angle  and  of 
the  inscription  of  polygons,  were  treated  with  no  greater  indul- 
gence.    His  paralogisms,  his  perpetual  contradiction  of  the 
most  fundamental  principles  of  geometry,  were  clearly  exhib- 
ited; and  to  render  the  criticism  still  more  bitter,  he  displayed 
the  humiliating  contrast  of  the  gross  mistakes  of  Scaliger  wiih 
his  self-confidence  and  the  insulting  manner  in  which  he  had 
treated  Euclid  and  Archimedes.    There  was  but  one  voice  ou 
this  subject — at  least  among  geometers."* 

Thus  perished  the  mathematical  aspirations  of  this  famous 
scholar  but  most  "maladroit  quadrateur." 

Nor  did  the  elder  Scaliger  fare  better,  when  he  entered  the 
field  of  applied  mathematics.  Wallis  cites  his  puerile  errors 
as  to  the  parallax  of  comets,  as  an  instance  of  the  "  disgrace  of 
an  ignorance  of  mathematics."t    So  that  father  and  son  might 

*  Hi$toir$  d€  la  reeherche  8ur  la  Quad.  Cere,  o.  T.,  art  vii. 
t  Oratio  Inauj^vraUt,  p.  9. 
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have  d^ded  the  mathematics  with  nearly  equal  propriety  and 
eflfect. 

We  most  add  to  Sir  William's  slanderous  citations,  an 
extract  from  himself: 

"  Be  it  remembered,  that  mathematics  and  dram-drinking 
tell,  especially  in  the  long  run.  For  a  season,  I  admit,  Toby 
Philpot  may  be  the  Champion  of  England; — ^and  Warburton 
testifies — 'It  is  a  thing  notorious,  that  the  oldest  maihematir 
dan  in  England  is  the  worst  reasoner  in  it.'  "* 

All  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive  against  the 
mathematics.  The  wit,  we  may  be  thankful,  is  beyond  dis- 
pute; and  philosophers  and  philosophy  have  been  the  objects 
of  equally  faultless  humour. 

For  instance,  Anaxippus  sings : 

•<  Ah  me !  you  are  a  philosopher  1 

And  wise  in  words  are  aU  your  kind, 
Bat  the  brains,  indeed,  of  a  horse,  I  fear, 
Serves  each  of  yon  for  mind!"f 

Chrysippus,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  fraternity,  says 
that  "  a  philosopher  will  stand  on  his  head  three  times,  if  you 
pass  his  hat  round  in  the  meanwhile.  "J 

Not  necessarily  a  beggar  nor  always  a  dunce,  however,  was 
the  ancient  philosopher,  but  often  a  dissipated  dandy.  Anti- 
phanes  states  the  characteristics  by  which  one  might  infallibly 
know  a  philosopher  of  the  Academy,  to  be — "  his  resplendent 
doak,  his  elegant  liver-coloured  tunic,  his  jaunty  felt  hat,  and 
his  daintly-handled  cane."§ 

"  Hereafter,"  concludes  Hermotimus,  in  the  dialogue  of 
Ludan  which  bears  his  name,  "  should  I  unwittingly  happen 
upon  a  philosopher  in  the  way,  I  shall  turn  aside  and  avoid 
him,  even  as  I  should  a  mad  dog."||  In  another,  by  the  una- 
nimous wish  of  the  gods,  Zeus  dooms  the  philosophers  to  ''  be 
rubbed  up  and  ground  down  with  their  own  dialectic."^ 

*  DiteussiofUf  App.  ii.  Logical ;  p.  689. 
t  Athensns,  D^noaoph.,  lib.  18;  92. 
X  Plntareh,  De  R$pug,  Stoie.,  80. 
I  AthenseoB,  De^motoph.,  lib.  12 ;  12  (544,  f.) 
y  Loeian,  ffermoL  86.    Vol.  1.,  p.  891  (1800.) 

f  Lacian,  Icarommn^,  88.  VoL  IL,  p.  199.  (Vid.  VUar,  AucL,  et  Pucat,, 
passim.) 
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Cicero  himself  reraarkS;  that '' nothing  can  be  said  so  absiird, 
as  not  to  have  been  asserted  by  some  of  the  philosophers."* 

Varro,  also,  expresses  the  same  sentiment  in  Very  similar 
words: 

''No  rick  man  dreams  anything  so  monstrous  as  that  some 
philosopher  may  not  have  aJflirmed  it."t 

Swedenboirg^  who  doubtless  knew  whereof  he  affirmed,  has 
said: 

"The  more  any  one  is  imbued  with  philosophy,  the  greater 
his  blindness  and  darkness;  these  increase  in  proportion  with 
the  abundance  of  philosophy,  as  can  be  demonstrated  by  many 
examples,"! 

Says  the  Shepherd,  in  the  Noctes  Aiifihrosiaruu 

"  To  please  you,  sir,  I  hae  read  lately — or,  at  least,  tried  to 
read — ^thae  books,  and  lectures,  and  what  not,  on  the  Associa- 
tion of  Ideas; — ^and  yon  explanations  and  theories  of  Tammas 
Broon's,  and  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart's,  and  Mr.  Alison's,  and  the 
lave,  seem  at  the  time  the  volume's  lyin'  open  afore  you, 
rational  aneuch, — sae  that  you  canna  help  believin'  that  each 
o'  them  has  flung  down  a  great  big  bunch  o*  keys,  wi'  a  clash 
on  the  table,  that  'ill  enable  you  to  open  a*  the  locks  o*  a*  the 
doors  o'  the  Temple  o'  Natur.    But,  dog  on't !  the  verra  first 
lock  you  try,  the  key  '11  not  fit!   Or  if  it  fits,  you  cannot  get  it 
to  turn  roun',  though  you  chirt  wi'  your  twa  hands  till  you're 
baith  black  and  red  in  the  fece,  and  desperate  angry."§ 

Fontenelle  thus  notices  some  of  the  wise  speculations  of  the 
ancient  philosophers : 

"  Imagine  all  the  sages  at  an  opera — ^those  Pythagorasos, 
those  Platos,  those  Aristotles,  and  all  those  people  whose  repu- 
tation makes  now-a-days  so  much  noise  in  our  ears.  Let  ua 
suppose  that  they  are  looking  at  the  flight  of  Phaeton,  whom 
the  winds  are  carrying  away;  that  they  cannot  discover  the 

»  De  JHvmat.  2,  119.— In  a  note  to  the  PhOowpky  ^  the  Uhcondiiumtd^ 
(p.  28)  Sir  WiUiftm  Hamilton  has  attribat«d  tboM  exaot  words  to  V«rro»  in 
which  Mr.  Robert  Tambnll  foUows  him  with  ansnepeoting  faith,  (Introductory 
Euay,  p.  11,)    Note  that  Sir  WilUam  approves  the  sentiment 

f  iVontiM  Marea,  66,  16. 

X  Adv,  lioiah,  (apud  Wilkinson.) 

2  Ifoctu  Am,,  Tol.  ii.,  (xzL)  p.  268,  Edinburgh. 
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cords  (by  which  h^  k  mored);  imd  thai  they  do  not  know  the 
arrangements  behind  the  scenes.  One  of  them  would  say:  '  It 
is  a  secret  tirtae  that  carries  off  Phaeton.'  Another^ '  Phaeton 
is  composed  of  certain  numbers,  which  cause  him  to  ascend.' 
Another,  '  Phaeton  has  a  certain  afEeotion  for  the  top  of  the 
stage;  he  is  not  at  his  ease,  when  he  is  not  there.'  Another, 
'  Phaeton  is  not  formed  to  fly,  but  he  prefers  to  fly,  than  to 
leave  the  top  of  the  stage  empty.'  And  a  hundred  other 
absurdities  which,  I  am  astounded,  have  not  destroyed  the 
reputation  of  all  antiquity/"'' 

In  one  of  his  satirical  romances,  Voltaire  introduces  Micro- 
xn^as,  a  titanic  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  planets  of  Siriv^,  who 
in  a  tour  tiirough  the  universe,  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Scienoes  in  Saturn,  finally  reaches  the  earth. 
Meeting  with  several  philosophers,  they  enter  into  conversation, 
and  after  the  philosopherB  had  replied  with  great  promptness 
and  unanimity  to  certain  questions  in  astronomy: 

'*  Micromigas  said  to  them :  '  Since  you  know  so  well  what 
is  exterior  to  you,  doubtless  you  know  still  better  what  is 
within  you.  Tell  me  what  is  your  soul,  and  how  do  you  form 
your  ideas.'  The  philosophers  spoke  all  at  once,  as  before ;  but 
they  were  all  now  of  different  opinions.  The  oldest  cited  Aris- 
totle; one  pronounced  the  name  of  Descartes;  another,  that  of 
Mallebranche;  another,  that  of  Leibnitz;  still  another,  that  of 
Locke.  An  old  peripatetic  cried  out  with  confidence:  'The 
Boul  is  an  entelechy  and  a  reason  by  which  it  has  the  power  of 
being  what  it  is.  This,  Aristotle  expressly  declares,  page  633 
of  the  edition  of  the  Louvre: 

^EvctXf^ua  iart^  etc.' 

'I  don't  understand  Greek  very  well,'  said  the  giant.  'No 
more  do  I,'  answered  the  philosophic  mite.  'Why,  then,' 
demanded  the  Sirian,  'do  you  cite  a  certain  Aristotle  in  Greek?' 
'Because,'  replied  the  philosopher,  'it  is  very  needful  to  quote 
what  one  does  not  comprehend  at  all,  in  a  language  of  which 
one  underatands  the  least.'  "t 

*  PtwaUU  des  Mondu,  Prem.  Soir. 

t  MieronUgoi,  o.  tU.  (Suwes^  torn.  Tiii.,  p.  7f  (^Mi8.)-^0a  the  8iibJ««t  of 
qootfttion,  we  note  thai  Dr.  Brown  cites  aa  eilnet  froai  thle  roiMiiee,  ia  hii 
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LactantiuB  shows  that  philosophy  overthrows  itself,  by  the 
following  syllogism: 

''If  we  cannot  know  anything,  as  Socrates  tanght,  nor 
ought  to  believe  anything  (unless  known)  as  Zeno  declared,  the 
whole  of  philosophy  vanishes."* 

So  that  philosophy  is,  as  Bayle  remarks,  a  veritable  Pene- 
lope, who  unravels  at  night  what  she  has  woven  by  day. 

Dugald  Stewart  says:  ^ 

"The  prejudice  which  is  commonly  entertained  against  me- 
taphysical speculations,  seems  to  arise  chiefly  from  two  causes: 
first,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  subjects  about  which  they 
are  employed  are  placed  beyond  the  readi  of  the  human  facul- 
ties ;  and  secondly,  from  a  belief  that  these  subjects  have  no 
relation  to  the  business  of  life.  The  frivolous  and  absurd  dis- 
cussions which  abound  in  the  writings  of  most  metaphysical 
authors,  afford  but  too  many  arguments  in  justification  of 
these  opinions.  ...  It  has  unfortunately  happened  that  these 
[the  useful  branches]  have  shared  in  that  general  discredit, 
into  which  the  other  branches  of  metaphyeiee  have  jusOy 
faOmrt 

Such  is  the  confession  of  a  philosopher,  whose  ability  Six 
WiUiam  fully  recognizes. 

"After  much  debate,"  says  Gulliver,  "they  [the  Brobding- 
nag  savans]  concluded  unanimously  that  I  was  only  relpluin 
soalcath,  which  is  interpreted  literally  lu8v>8  naturce;  a  deter- 
mination exactly  agreeable  to  the  modem  philosophy  of 
Europe,  whose  professors  disdaining  the  old  evasion  of  occult 
causes,  whereby  the  followers  of  Aristotle  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  disguise  their  ignorance,  have  invented  this  wonderful  solu- 
tion of  all  difficulties,  to  the  unspeakable  advanoement  of 
human  knowledge.  "J 

If,  as  Pascal  says, — ^whom  our  author  calls  "a  miracle  of 

PhOot,  Leot  ix.— the  translation  being  partiaUj  a  mere  paraphrase, — yet  Sir 
WiUiam,  it  seems,  has  qnoted  the  same  firom  him  (and  with  some  of  his  aooom- 
panjing  remarks),  totaUy  without  acknowledgment,  (Metc^hyskB,  Leot.  wL) 
Sir  William  has  himself  an  injorions  habit  of  free  traiMBlation,  hy  nhioh  wmbj 
of  his  citations  are  materiaUy  affected. 

*  Dim.  ImL  Ub.  iii.,  o.  4. 

t  PhUat.  of  MM,  introd.  pt  L 

X  (MUver'i  Dra94h,  pt  U.,  c.  8, 
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universal  genius;"  and  Bayle,  ''one  of  the  most  sublime  spirits 
among  mankind/' — ^if  "to  make  a  jest  of  philosophy  is  truly 
to  philosophize/'*  the  testimonies  we  have  cited  may  meet  a 
double  purpose. 

The  second  division  of  this  special  discussion  regards  the 
"veAicte."  It  is  surely  the  highest  praise  to  say,  that  "mathe- 
matical language  is  precise  and  adequate  and  absolutely  con- 
vertible with  mathematical  thought."  Necessarily,  it  "can 
afford  no  example  of  those  fallacies,  which  arise  from  the 
ambiguity  of  ordinary  language."  Mathematics  have  another 
mission;  for  we  suppose  no  one  would  hold  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  ambiguous  language  into  mathematics  would  tend  to 
increase,  in  any  sense,  the  logical  efficiency  of  the  study.  In 
tliis  science,  we  are  introduced  to  a  new  language;  one,  which 
is  unsurpassed  for  capability  of  accurate  and  condensed  expres- 
sion of  thought.  It  is  a  language  which  gains  universal  cre- 
dence and  suffers  nothing  from  translation.  "There  is  one 
book,  at  least,  in  the  world,  the  propositions  of  which  are 
recognized  as  truths  by  the  minds  of  all  countries  and  of  all 
creeds.  Hebrew,  Confutzeean,  Zoroastrian,  Buddhist,  Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan  minds, — ^all  believe  the  propositions  of  that 
volume  of  which  Euclid  was,  at  least,  the  editor."t 

The  third  division  concerns  the  "  object-matter."  Enough 
has  already  been  indicated  in  this  connection. 

Our  author,  in  the  next  place,  charges  the  mathematics  with 
inducing  credulity  and  skepticism,  because  "the  mathematician, 
exclusively  engrossed  with  the  deduction  of  inevitable  conclu- 
sions, from  data  passively  received,"  becomes  insensible  to 
moral  evidence.  Thus,  by  again  implicitly  denjring  to  the 
study  any  exercise  of  the  invention  and  by  confounding  the 
strained  effect  of  an*exclusive  pursuit  of  the  science,  with  the 
healthful  tendencies  of  itis  proper  cultivation,  he  arrives  at  the 
desired  conclusions.  Acknowledging  that  the  effects  of  an 
exclusive  study  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  are  not  a  fair 
exponent  of  the  educational  tendencies  developed  in  a  judicious 
pursuit  of  it,  nevertheless  in  a  discussion  upon  mathematics  as 
an  exercise  of  the  mind,  he  openly  brings  forward  an  argument, 

•  Perniei,  pr.  pt  x,  86. 
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i0  of  direct  application,  founded  upon  the  diatortion  of  intellect 
roBulting  from  an  ''excloBivd  engroBsment''  in  the  study.  Tke 
denunciations  of  the  cloud  of  witnesscB  he  cites  to  his  support, 
are  all  directed,  as  these  for  the  most  part  very  BxpliciUy  avow, 
against  the  exdimv^  pursuit  of  the  study*  Pascal,  for  instance, 
speaks  of  ''mathematicians,  who  are  mere  mathematiciaiis, 
hitving  their  understanding  correct  only  on  notorious  prind-* 
pies,  &c.*  So  with  nearly  all  his  testimonies,  which  accord* 
ingly  afford  no  argument  against  the  study;  not  indeed,  even 
an  indirect  one,  for  the  mere  iTuUhematteicm  is  now  hardly  a 
possible  being.  Dugald  Btewart,  after  speaking  of  the  want  of 
tendency  in  the  pure  mathematics  to  excite  those  moral  senti'r 
manta,  which  are  naturally  aroused  by  the  order  and  design 
pervading  the  universal  frame,  continues: 

''It  must  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  incon* 
venience  of  mathematical  studies  is  confined  to  those  ivho  cuir 
thate  them  exdusivdy;  and  that  when  combined,  as  they  now 
generally  are,  with  a  taste  for  physical  science,  they  enlarge 
infinitely  our  views  of  the  wisdom  and  power  displayed  in  the 
universe.  The  very  intimate  conniection,  indeed,  which,  since 
the  date  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  has  existed  between  the 
different  branches  of  mathematical  and  physical  knowledge, 
tendere  such  a  charoGter  as  that  of  the  mere  w/ithem/xMcian  a 
very  rare,  and  scarcely  a  possible  occurrence;  and  cannot  fail 
to  have  contributed  powerfully  to  correct  the  peculiarities  likely 
to  characterize  an  understanding  conversant  exclusively  with 
the  relations  of  figures  and  of  abstract  quantities/'f 

Metaphysics,  if  pursued  conclusively,  would  infallibly  prodnos 
affects  upon  the  mind  similar  to  those  developed  by  an  exclu^ 
mve  attention  to  the  mathematics,  though  on  another  aide  and 
^m  a  different  direction.  The  tendencies  of  the  two  studies 
should  be  piade  to  oppose  and  neutralize  each  other.  Fonte* 
Dalle  says: 

''The  spirit  of  geometrical  inquiry  is  not  so  exdusivdy 
Attached  to  geometry,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  applied  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  A  work  of  morals,  of  politicSi 
Qf  criticism^  or  eveq  of  eloquence,  will,  if  all  other  qircum^ 

*  PemiUf  par.  L,  art  10* 

t  PhUo$.  of  Mmm  Mmd,  pe^  ili*>  ^h-  i^  SMt  ilL 
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stances  have  been  the  same,  be  the  more  beautiful,  for  having 
oome  from  the  hand  of  a  geometrician."* 

In  ancient  and  in  modem  times  the  atheistic  tendency  of 
metaphysical  pursuits  has  been  recognized.  Cicero  mentions 
it  as  a  feet  rendered  probable  by  the  popular  belief,  that  "those 
who  pay  attention  to  philosophy,  are  atheists/'f  "H®  that  sits 
^wn  a  philosopher,"  says  Francis  Quaxles,  "rises  up  an  athe- 
iaiJ'X  Since  Paul  warned  the  Colossians  not  to  be  victimized 
through  philosophy,  many  Christians  have  been  properly  shy 
of  the  philosophers.  •  "The  ancient  fathers,"  says  Bayle,  "re- 
garded the  disputations  of  the  philosophers  as  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  that  the  true  feith  could  encounter  in  its 
progress ;"||  and,  as  his  own  opinion,  asserts,  that  "the  best  use 
we  can  make  of  the  study  of  philosophy  is  to  learn  that  it  is  a 
road  of  error,  and  that  we  ought  to  seek  another  guide,  namely 
the  revealed  Light."§  In  the  following  extract  from  his  chap- 
ter on  "the  Metaphysician,"  Dugald  Stewart  testifies  to  the 
sceptical  inclination  of  metaphysical  studies  and  their  4^mger- 
ous  tendency  to  engross  the  attention  exclusively,  when  once 
strongly  arrested,  which  he  considers,  (wrongly  we  think,) 
peculiar  to  themselves: 

"When  the  mere  metaphydcian  is  called  on  to  exercise  his 
faculties  on  other  subjects,  he  cannot  easily  submit  to  the  task 
of  examining  details,  or  of  ascertaining  fEtcts ;  and  is  apt  to 
seize  on  a  few  data  as  first  principles,  following  them  out 
boldly  to  their  remotest  consequences  and  afterwards  employ- 
ing his  ingenuity  to  reconcile,  by  means  of  artificial  refine- 
ments, his  theoretical  assumptions  with  the  exceptions,  which 
seem  to  contradict  them. . .  What  farther  contributes  to  limit 
his  information,  is  the  insiUated  nature  of  his  pursuits.  .  .  Of 
his  appropriate  studies  alone,  it  is  a  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic to  engross  to  themselves  that  attention  which  they  have 
once  deeply  engaged,  and,  by  withdrawing  the  ciijiosity  from 
the  fields  of  observation,  of  experiment,  and  ofjilsearch,  to 

♦  Preface  auz  Elogu^CEuvru,  torn.  t.  p.  8,  apud  Dr.  Brown, 
f  De  Invent  lib.  L,  29. 
%  Enchiridion,  4,  46. 
g  n.  Eclair.  Mur  ks  Athia. 
{  Dictionairef  Tooe  Bunel,  note  E. 
VOL.  XL. — NO.  n.  28 
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shut  up  all  the  external  channels  of  intellectaal  improyement. 
•  .  Metaphysical  studies,  when  their  effeots  are  not  powerfully 
controlled  by  the  moral  principles  and  feelings  of  our  nature, 
have  a  tendency  to  encourage  a  disposition  to  vmlimited  8c^ 
ti&ism  on  the  most  interesting  and  important  subjects  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry."* 

Such  are  the  effects  of  an  exclusive  pursuit  of  pure  philo- 
sophy, and  no  better  are  to  be  expected  from  confining  the 
attention    solely  to  matters   of  observation.      Naturally  ia 
this  case,  there  would  be  produced  a  habit  of  treating  sJl 
subjects  in   an  empirical  manner, — a    reliance    solely  upon 
appearances,  and,  as  Pascal  remarks, ''  an  incapability  of  tiie 
patience    to  descend  to  the    first  principles  of  speculative 
matters ;"  f  and  "  very  little  improvement,"  as  Locke  says, 
results  from  ^'  aU  that  crowd  of  particulars,  that  either  pass 
through,  or  lodge  themselves  in  the  understanding."  % 
'  But,  it  may  be  asked,  when  these  elements  are  combined 
into  one  harmonious  and  catholic  philosophy,  does  not  a  study 
emerge  which  is  superior  to  the  pure  mathematics  as  an 
exercise  of   mind?    Our  reply  is,  superior  undoubtedly  in 
some,  but    inferior   also  in  other,  respects.    The    exdunvs 
pursuit,  however,  of  the  former  would  be  equally  hostile  to  the 
attainment  of  that  varied  ax)tivity  of  mind,  which  is  the  ex- 
pression of  its  most  perfect  development,  and  especially  pre- 
judicial in  its  strong  tendency  to  produce  a  devoted  application 
to  the  speculative  and  metaphysical  portions  of  the  study, 
which  constitute  its  principal  and  distinguishing  elements. 
We  have  found  these  elements  in  no  respect  superior  to  the 
mathematics  as  a  means  of  intellectual  training,  save  and 
except  in  the  paltry  obstacles  they  present  for  conquest,  by 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  and  ambiguous  language.    In  philo- 
sophy, there  is  no  element  fitted  to  execute  the  peculiar  work 
of  mathematical  study  in  a  liberal  education.    These  studies 
are  the  co-wdinates,  not  the  substitutes,  of  each  other.     Neces- 
sarily,  the  applied  mathematics  constitute  a  study  better 

*  Philosophy  f  toL  iii.,  pp.  186-6,  ComM^ge. 
t  Pensietf  par.  i.,  art.  10,  p.  116,  Puis. 
I  Conduct  of  ike  Underitandm^^  {  IS. 
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calculated  than  the  pure,  to  supply  that  cultivation,  upon  which 
Sir  William  EEamilton  founds  the  puperiority  of  (observational) 
philosophy.  We  cannot,  however,  enter  upon  an  exposition 
of  this  subject  Nor  have  we  space  to  cite  any  of  the  testi- 
monies to  the  glory  and  utility  of  the  applied  mathematics, 
which  are  found  in  literature  from  the  days  in  which  its  earlier 
triumphs  inspired  the  muse  of  Silius  ItaUcus,"^  to  the  present 
time  when,  through  the  mathematical  researches  of  a  Newton, 
a  Leibnitz,  a  Laplace,  and  their  co-labourers,  the  harmonies  of 
the  universal  frame  and  the  very  song  of  the  morning  stars 
have  been  interpreted  to  the  admiriug  nations. 


Abt.  nL — JRepreserUaiive  Responsibility,  a  Law  of  the  Divine 
Procedure  %n  Providence  and  Redemption.  By  the  Eev. 
Henry  Wallace.    Edinburgh,  1867. 

There  are  few  passages  of  Scripture  more  opposed  to  ration- 
alism— "  the  wisdom  of  the  world," — ^than  those  which  assert 
the  apostasy  and  condemnation  of  the  rstce,  through  the  first 
sin  of  the  first  man.  That  this  is  a  Biblical  assertion,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  or  doubt.  Every  believer  in  the  Bible  must 
accept  the  statement  that  the  descendants  of  Adam,  by  ordi- 
jiary  generation,  are  "by  nature  the  children  of  wrath," 
through  the  disobedience  of  their  first  parent  in  Eden.  A 
variety  of  explanations  of  what  all  Christians  hold  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  given.  There  is,  first,  the  Pelagian  theory  of 
imitation;  secondly,  that  of  inherited  weaknesses  and  tenden- 
cies to  evil,  by  which  sinful  action  is  made  certain;  thirdly, 
that  of  the  transmission  of  a  sinful  nature,  arising  from  the 
parental  relation  of  Adam  to  the  race;  fourthly,  that  of  the 
guilt  or  penal  liability  of  the  race  to  the  consequences  of 
Adam's  sin  by  virtue  of  "federal  headship,"  or  a  covenant 
which  God  made  with  him;  finally,  some  teach  that  all 
explanations  are  valueless — that  the  ruin  of  man  is  the  result 

^Pumeorum,  lib.  xii.,  841  eq. 
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of  inscrutable  appointment,  a  matter  wholly  inexplicable  on 
any  grounds  of  reason  whatsoever.  All  these  views  of  the  con- 
stitution under  which  man  was  placed,  have  been  earnestly 
maintained  by  friends  of  revelation,  in  order  to  remove  oar 
abate  the  natural  repugnance  which  is  aroused  by  the  undeni- 
able teaching  of  Scripture.  Our  direct  aim  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  should  be,  not  to  vindicate  God  or  satisfy 
man,  but  in  a  candid  spirit  to  apply  to  it  just  principles  of 
exegesis.  Generally  it  will  be  found  that,  however  repugnant 
Scripture  may  be  to  our  instincts  or  feelings,  it  will  so  vindi- 
cate itself  at  the  bar  of  reason,  as  at  least  to  commajid  our 
reverent  submission.  When  by  the  help  of  nature.  Providence, 
the  Bible,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  meaning  of  a  Divine  reve- 
lation is  apprehended,  the  difficulties  suggested  by  our  reason 
are  speedily  overcome,  or  despoiled  of  their  power  to  disturb  a 
rational  fwth.* 

That  justice  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  arrangement  or 
system  of  human  existence,  no  believer  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  Grod  can  doubt;  and  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  jus- 
tice in  this  case  is  not  absolutely  concealed  from  those  upon 
whom  it  has  operated  so  disastrously,  and  in  whom  God  has 
planted  an  innate  instinct  for  the  just  and  the  true,  a  moral 
senpe,  the  primal  bond  of  union  between  God  and  man.  For, 
however  injured  and  perverted  that  sense  of  justice  in  human 
souls  may  be,  it  certainly  requires  a  solution  of  this  revealed 
fact  of  the  ruin  of  the  race  in  Adam,  in  accordance  with  the 
self-evident  principles  of  rectitude.  Whether  this  is  a  proper, 
a  righteous  demand,  is  not  now  the  question ;  we  simply  assert 
that  with  the  revelations  and  intimations  of  the  Bible  on  the 
subject,  the  mind  craves  a  perception  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  Divine  appointment.  If  such  a  solution  is  not  precluded 
by  the  terms  of  the  revelation  it  may  be  diligently,  if  humbly 
sought  for.  The  appeal  of  Abraham  to  God,  Will  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right?  and  the  appeal  of  our  Lord  to  the 
Jews,  Why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right? 

*  A  raiioDftl  believer  is  one,  (1)  to  whom  the  sabjeot  matter  of  his  faith  is 
expressed  in  intelligible  language;  and  (2)  who  has  good  and  snffioient  reasons 
for  what  he  belieTes. 
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suggest  that  an  inqoiiy  into  the  matter  is  not  unreasonable ; 
ajid  all  will  admit  that  a  statement  of  the  case  founded  on 
universally  recognized  facts,  and  dear  and  manifold  analogies, 
must  be  available  in  justifying  the  ways  of  Gbd  to  men. 

A  large  number  of  Calvinistic  divines  adopt  the  fourth  of 
the  above-named  explanations,  as  involving  fewer  diflSculties, 
and  fEur  more  fully  covering  tba  declarations  of  God  concerning 
the  subject  than  any  of  the  others.  Indeed  they  regard  it,  not 
merely  as  a  convenient  theory  by  which  to  interpret  the  decla- 
rations of  Scripture,  but  as  an  actual  historic  &ct,  the  simple 
statement  of  truth  by  Grod  himself. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  wide  acceptance  hitherto  of 
this  view,  we  think  it  is  evident  that  the  drift  of  thought  in 
our  times  has  been  extensively  in  opposition  to  it.  And  the 
odium  which  exists  against  the  doctrine  in  every  form  is 
directed  against  this  statement  of  it  with  much  skill  and 
energy;  and  "the  doctrine  of  'the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,' 
that  is,  the  liability  to  punishment  of  Adam's  posterity,  on  the 
^ound  of  his  first  sin,  independently  of  their  own  actual  sin, 
is  regarded  by  many  as  so  obviously  unjust  and  unreasonable 
that  it  is  only  to  be  dismissed  from  thought  on  the  bare 
announcement."* 

Mr.  Wallace  confronts  the  repugnance  to  this  view,  arising 
from  whatever  cause  it  may,  and  aims  to  establish  the  position 
that  it  is  wholly  without  ground,  either  in  man's  reason  or  in 
his  sense  of  justice,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  so  exten- 
sively held  by  Calvinists  since  the  Reformation,  and  indeed  by 
the  whole  church  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  is  the  only 
view  which  can  be  sustained  either  from  reason  or  from  reve- 
lation. This  he  does  by  giving  a  clear  analysis  of  antecedent 
principles  and  facts  which  underlie  the  constitution  of  human 
existence  and  form  the  basis  of  the  Divine  administration  in  pro- 
vidence and  redemption.  Whatever  there  is  of  value  in  any  and 
all  the  other  theories  is  recognized,  and  Christian  faith  as  well 
as  Divine  justice  and  sovereignty  are  fully  honoured;  and  the 
question  of  the  Adamic  connection  is  remanded  to  the  sphere 
of  nature  and  of  providence,  where  is  found,  as  he  maintains,  a 

*  Bep.  Reap.,  p.  70. 
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facile  and  sure  interpretatioB  of  the  dedaratioiis  of  Scriptare  cm 
the  subject. 

In  order  the  better  to  appreciate  the  scope  and  force  of  ha 
work,  let  us  first  settle  with  some  precision  the  Scripture  reve* 
lations  which  give  occa&ion  for  the  argument. 

The  Bible  everjrwhere  assumes  and  asserts  that  all  men  ar6 
under  the  condemnation  of  Qod ;  that  the  sentence  of  his  retri-» 
butive  justice  rests  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are, 
apart  from  his  grace,  irretrievably  lost.  Infinite  grace,  alone, 
can  recover  them  from  their  helpless  state.  Sudi  declarations 
as  these  warrant  the  statement:  *'  He  that  believeth  on  Him  ia 
not  condemned;  bot  he  that  believeth  not  is  oondemned 
already.  ...  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."*  "  Judgment 
unto  condemnation  has  come  upon  all  men."t  ''The  whole 
world  is  guilty  before  God. "J  "By  grace  ye  are  saved  through 
£euth;  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."§  To 
say  that  our  condemnation  is  arbitrary,  without  reason  or  valid 
justification,  were  impious.  Men  are  oondemned  by  Qtxi  for 
aome  reason,  for  some  judicial  reason,  all-prevalent  and  all- 
sufficient.  The  nature  of  God  is  such  as  to  assure  us,  beyond 
all  peradventure,  that  "  the  curse  causeless"  does  not  come. 

There  is  then  something  that  justifies  God;  something  that 
renders  it  just,  if  not  a  necessity,  in  God  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  condemnation  upon  each  and  every  human  being.  This,  ae 
we  are  most  explicitly  taught  in  the  Bible,  is  sin,  djwjjia^  the 
transgression  of  God's  law.  Sin,  without  controversy,  is  the 
cause  of  the  curse  under  which  the  whole  race  lies. 

In  examining  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject,  we  find  sin 
viewed  in  a  threefold  aspect.  Confining  ourselves  now,  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  we  there  note  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  statement  of  these  three  forms  of  sin.  It  is  given 
with  mudi  detail,  emi  in  connection  with  it,  the  relations  of 
Christ  as  our  Redeemer  to  each  respectively.  In  the  first 
three  chapters,  we  have  a  full  and  fearfully  minute  account  of 
what  is  generally  called  aotual  sin,  the  actual  transgression  of 
the  moral  law.  The  catalogue  of  difiFerent  forms  of  actual  sin 
.is.  long  and  exhaustive,  covering  both  tables  of  the  law,  and 
applied  alike  to  Gentiles  and  to  Jews;  and  the  apostle  sums  up 

*  John  iii.  18,  86.        f  Rom.  t.  18.        I  Bom.  iii.  19.        {  £ph.  ii.  8. 
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1m8  BtaiementB,  by  declaring  that  "the  whok  worid  is  guilty 
before  God,"  that  is  to  say,  obnoxious  to  Divine  condemnation. 
Every  mouth  is  stopped,  all  excuses  are  set  aside,  and  every 
human  being  capable  of  transgression  is  a  transgressor,  and 
as  such  lies  under  the  sentence  of  eternal  justice.  One  cannot 
but  remark  the  logical  skill  of  the  Apostle,  in  thus  first  con- 
victing man  universally  of  actual  sin.  Other  sin,  being  of  a  very 
different  character,  ajokd  existing  independeutly  of  the  act,  or 
the  sinner's  own  will,  would  naturally  be  the  subject  of  great 
ipcredulity  and  scepticism.  Its  existence  and  workings  are 
known  chiefly  by  the  testimony  of  him  against  whom  the 
whole  world  are  in  rebellion,  and  his  declarations  would  be 
received  with  little  favour,  by  those  whom  he  had  not  already 
convicted  and  sentenced  for  their  individual  conduct.  They 
are,  therefore,  silenced  at  the  outset;  and  then  the  additional 
terrible  revelations  are  made,  and  left  to  work  in  the  thought* 
fill  and  repentant,  according  to  their  various  circumstances 
and  feelings. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  by  way  of  revealing  Christ  in  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  second  Adam,  sin,  as  acted  by  our  first  parent  in 
Paradise,  is  announced  as  cmother  ground  and  explanation  of 
the  universal  condemnation  of  the  race.  Here  the  ruin  of 
those  who  never  personally  and  responsibly  violated  the  law  of 
God  is  asserted  and  accounted  for,  as  resulting  from  the  first 
sin  of  Adam.  His  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  is 
stated  to  have  made  or  constituted  all  men  sinners,  and  to  have 
brought  the  whole  world  into  penal  relations  to  the  law  and 
government  of  God.  Thus  judgment  unto  condemnation  has 
come  upon  all  human  beings  by  the  one  offence  of  one  man. 
The  race,  so  to  speak,  is  outlawed  by  Adam's  first  sin,  and  its 
guilt  {reatus)  holds  in  its  adamantine  bonds  evegry  one  of  his 
posterity  descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  we  have  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  what  the  Apostle  calls,  indwelling  sin;  a  powerful  prin- 
ciple of  evil  residing  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  soul,  and 
ttnderlying  consciousness;  a  master  power,  that  brings  the 
soul,  the  whole  man,  into  captivity  to  itself,  and  so  is  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  all  particular  acts  which  are  contrary  to  the 
Divine  law.    It  is  1hiS|  which  our  standards  define  as  original 
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sin*  consisting  in  the  want  of  original  righteousness  and  the 
corruption  of  our  whole  nature,  and  which  is  often  styled  in 
the  writings  of  divines,  inbred  or  inherent  sin,  hereditary 
depravity,  native  corruption. 

The  apostle  passes  from  this  discussion  to  a  statement  which 
he  deduces  from  his  account  of  the  remedies  provided  by 
Christ,  for  these  several  forms  of  sin;  namely,  that  "there  is 
therefore,  now,  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus  !"t  All  occasions  and  reasons  for  condemnation  are  com- 
pletely removed  from  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith. 

These  three  forms  or  kinds  of  sin  are  thus  clearly  distin- 
guished by  the  Apostle,  actual  sin;  Adam's  first  sin;  and  in- 
dwelling or  original  sin.  And  their  distinct  diflferences  are 
still  more  clearly  indicated  by  the  corresponding  revelation  of 
the  methods  of  deliverance  from  each.  While  salvation  from 
sin,  in  every  form,  is  through  the  virtue  of  the  atonement, 
actual  sins  are  ofeet  by  the  pardon  and  acceptance  of  the 
believer  on  the  basis  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ;  the  sin  of 
Adam  is  countervailed  by  the  obedience  of  Christ  as  the  second 
Adam;  and  original  sin  is  remedied  and  removed  by  the  re- 
newing and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Of  these  various  forms  of  sin  which  concur  in  explaining 
and  justifjring  the  Divine  condenmation  of  the  race,  the  first 
in  the  order  both  of  nature  and  of  time,  is  the  second  named 
by  the  Apostle,  the  "one  offence"  of  Adam.  By  this  all  men 
are  made*  or  constituted  sinners;  by  this,  judgment  unto  con- 
demnation has  come  upon  all  men.  Here  is  the  beginning  and 
foundation  of  all  human  sin  and  condemnation.  This  is  that 
which  makes  indwelling  and  actual  sin,  certainties.  It  is  the 
fontal  iniquity.  And  the  order  in  which  these  are  named  in 
our  standards,  is  a  recognition  of  the  high  place  this  sin  holds 

*  Some  have  interpreted  the  answer  to  the  eighteenth  qneetion  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism  as  meaning  that  the  tliree  items,  (a)  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin, 
(6)  the  want  of  original  righteousness,  and  (c)  the  corruption  of  his  whole  na- 
ture, together  constitute  *«  original  sin."  Those  that  do  so,  howerer,  distin- 
gnish,  or  should  distinguish  between  original  sin  imputed,  which  is  the  same  as 
**  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,"  and  original  sin  inherent,  which  embraces  tha 
second  and  third  items  of  the  answer.  It  is  original  sin  inherent  to  which  the 
Apostie  refers  In  the  chapters  just  cited.         • 

t  Rom.  tUI.  1. 
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in  man's  apostate  oondition;  thus  we  have  as  an  account  of  the 
sinfulness  of  that  estate  whereinto  man  M\,  Ist,  the  guilt  of 
Adam's  first  sin;  2dly,  the  consequent  want  of  original  righte- 
ousness, and  corruption  of  his  whole  nature;  and  Sdly,  actual 
transgressions  proceeding  from  this  sinful  condition. 

There  are  some  who  practically  ignore  this  first  sin  of  Adam, 
in  connection  wiik  man's  destiny  and  duty-    They  teach  that 
it  is  of  little  concern  to  us,  to  know  how  we  became  sinners, 
lost  and  condemned;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  we  are  actual 
sinners  and  to  seek  to  be  saved  from  the  manifold  and  fearful 
Bins  of  which  we  are  personally  guilty.    And  even  original  sin 
inherent,  which  so  corrupts  and  enslaves  men,  and  is  the  foun« 
tain  whence  all  actual  transgressions  proceed,  is  often  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  minor  importance.    As  it  lies  beneath  our  con- 
sciousness, and  can  be  known  only  by  Divine  testimony  and  its 
actings  in  the  heart  and  life,  it  is  held,  that  we  need  not  con- 
cern ourselves  much  about  it.     If  we  only  attend  to  its  fruits 
and  watch  its  motions,  we  will  have  enough  to  occupy  our 
thought  and  time.    But  with  the  revelations  of  God  in  our 
hands,  an  intelligent  piety  should  not  thus  practically  set  aside 
his  fearful  declarations  on  this  subject.    How  can  we  properly 
appreciate  our  Bedeemer,  unless  we  know  how  God  regards,  in 
all  its  aspects,  that  from  which  we  are  redeemed?    If  by  one 
man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  surely,  that  which 
has  wrought  such  infinite  disaster  to  our  kind,  is  not  a  matter 
to  be  lightly  accounted  of.    Eedemption  reaches  fer  beyond  our 
actual  sins.    It  accomplishes  more  for  us,  than  our  pardon  and. 
acceptance  with  Gt^d.    To  know  the  second  Adam  aright  in 
his  substitution  and  covenant  relations  to  us,  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  know  the  first  Adam  in  his  covenant  relations 
to  God  and  to  his  posterity. 

What  now  is  the  precise  character  of  the  connection  between 
man's  condemnation  by  God  and  the  first  sin  of  Adam?  How 
does  that  sin  operate  to  bring  the  Divine  curse  on  the  whole 
human  fetmily?  There  are  in  fact  but  two  methods  of  reply 
which  engage  thoughtful  and  earnest  minds  in  the  Calvinistic 
portion  of  the  church.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Adamio  connee- 
tion  is  attempted  to  be  explained  by  what  is  usually  termed 
"mediate  imputation;"  a  view  first  made  prominent  by  Pla- 
VOL.  XL.— NO.  II.  29 
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ceus  of  the  University  of  Saumur,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  relation  of  the  first  sin  of  Adam  to 
his  posterity  is  regarded  as  indirect  The  penal  consequences 
of  that  sin  are  not  a  direct  or  immediate  condemnation  of  the 
race;  but  the  union  between  Adam  and  the  race  was  of  such  a 
nature,  that  upon  his  act  the  race  became  depraved,  and  the 
penalty  of  that  sin  is  visited  upon  them  as  possessing  a  de- 
praved nature,  which|  by  reason  of  its  opposition  to  the  law  of 
Qod,  creates  a  righteous  ground  for  such  an  infliction. 

Those  who  hold  this  view  do  not  agree  among  themselves  in 
their  expositions  of  it.  There  are  some  who  teach  that  all  mea 
were  in  Adam  "generically/'  as  Levi  was  in  the  loins  of  Abra- 
ham when  he  paid  tithes  to  Melchizedec  a  hundred  years  before 
he  was  bom.*  With  these,  Adam's  act  was  their  act  as  really 
and  truly  as  it  was  his,  and  they  are  condemned  for  it  precisely 
as  he  was. 

Others  teach  that  Adam  by  his  disobedience  forfeited  the 
Divine  Spirit  and  corrupted  his  own  nature;  and  being  the 
parent  or  natural  head  of  the  race,  gave  birth  to  a  posterity  in 
his  own  depraved  image,  under  the  working  of  the  law  of 
nature  "that  like  begets  or  produces  like."  Thus  Adam's  first 
sin  brought  condemnation  to  himself  and  corruption  or  original 
sin  to  .his  posterity,  and  on  account  of  this  moral  depravity, 
they  are  justly  condemned. 

We  do  not  design  to  examine  this  view  of  the  Adamic  con- 
nection. We  simply  remark,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  clear  and  broad  distinction  which  we  find  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Apostle  Paul  so  plainly 
asserts,  between  the  one  offence  of  Adam  as  a  distinct  ground 
or  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  all  men,  and  indwelling  or 
original  sin,  as  another  and  different  cause  of  the  Divine  curse. 

Old  Calvinists  have  found  in  the  Bible  the  assertion  of 
another  fact,  termed  "  immediate  imputation."  We  prefer  to 
state  just  what  this  is,  in  the  language  of  the  late  Principal 
Cunningham.  ''  The  doctrine  which  has  been  held  upon  tin& 
subject,  by  the  great  body  of  Galvinistic  divines,  is  this,  that 
in  virtue  of  a  federal  headship  or  representative  identity, 

•  Heb.  TiL  9, 10.  ^ 
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established  by  God  between  Adam  and  all  descending  from 
him  by  ordinary  generation,  his  first  sin  is  imputed  to  them, 
or  put  down  to  their  account ;  and  they  are  regarded  and 
treated  by  God  as  if  they  had  all  committed  it  in  their  own 
person,  to  the  effect  of  their  being  subjected  to  its  legal  penal 
consequences, — so  that,  in  this  sense,  they  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  sinned  in  him  and  fallen  with  him  in  his  first  trans- 
gression. Upon  this  theory,  the  direct  and  immediate  imputa* 
tion  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  or  the  holding  them  as 
involved  in  the  guilt  or  reatiia  of  that  offence,  is  regarded 
as  prior  in  the  order  of  nature  and  causality  to  the  trans- 
mission and  universal  prevalence  among  men  of  a  depraved 
moral  nature ;  and  as  being,  to  some  extent,  the  cause  or 
ground, — the  rationale  or  explanation — of  the  fearful  fact 
that  man  is  morally  what  he  is,  a  thoroughly  ungodly  and 
depraved  being.**  * 

The  former  view,  when  separated  from  philosophical  expla- 
nations, refers  the  Adamic  connection  to  absolute  Divine 
sovereignty.  It  regards  simply  the  fact  of  the  universal 
depravity  of  the  race  in  him.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate that  feet  as  an  exhibition  of  Divine  justice.  It  affirms 
that  it  must  be  just,  because  an  essentially  just  God  has  so 
ordered  it,  and  makes  its  reception  as  a  governmentjd  arrange- 
ment a  matter  of  pure  faith  beyond  the  pale  of  reason  or  obser- 
vation. The  strictly  judicial  and  forensic  style  of  statement 
in  Rom.  v.  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  overlooked,  and  no  attempt 
is  made  therefrom  to  ascertain  ,the  rectitude  of  the  Divine 
procedure. 

If  now  it  can  be  shown  that  the  condemnation  of  the  race, 
resulting  from  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  penal 
infliction,  a  proper  punishment  for  a  known  actual  transgres- 
sion of  the  law  of  God,  not  only  would  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  be  made  simple  and  clear,  but 
perfect  relief  would  be  afforded  to  our  minds  in  the  discovery 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  has  done  right,  has  simply 
executed  strict  justice  in  the  condemnation  of  man  for  the  sin 
of  Adam.    And  besides,  it  seems  evident,  that  by  finding — as 

»  *  The  Beformers  aii4  the  Theology  of  the  Beformation,  p.  874. 
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Mr.  Wallaoe  attempts  we  think  most  sacceasfiilly  to  do— in 
the  widely  prevalent  existence  of  Bepresentative  Eeeponfii- 
bility,  a  ground  on  which  to  vindicate  tiie  ways  of  God  to  men 
in  this  matter,  we  transfer  the  argument  from  the  sphere  of 
revealed  to  that  of  natural  religion,  and  thus  obtain  an  advan- 
tage in  apologetic  Christianity  over  deists  and  almost  all 
classes  of  oppugners  of  revelation,  by  meeting  them  on  their 
own  ground  and  contending  against  them  with  their  own 
weapons. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  moreover,  that  many  Calvinists  who 
deny  immediate  imputation  in  the  Adamic  connection,  affirm  it 
in  that  between  Christ  and  believers.  While  refusing  to  admit 
that  the  race  is  condemned  for  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  as  their 
covenant  or  representative  head,  they  firmly  hold  to  the  imme- 
diate imputation,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Christ's  righteousness 
to  believers,  and  on  the  other,  of  our  sins  to  Christ.  The 
rationale  of  this  discrepancy,  why  the  first  is  discredited  and 
the  latter  allowed,  is  a  very  interesting  inquiry.  The  careful 
reader  of  Mr.  Wallace's  book  is  made  to  understand  the  fSal- 
lacy  in  the  logic  of  these  reasoners.  He  will  see  most  clearly, 
that  the  same  principle — a  principle  necesaary  to  human 
existence — underlies  the  three  facts,  and  must  be  applied  alike 
to  them  all. 

The  peculiar  value  of  this  work  consists  in  the  place  assigned 
to,  and  the.  use  made  of,  certain  facts,  often  referred  to  by 
defenders  of  this  doctrine  and  allowed  by  all  studious  observers 
of  human  life.  It  is  customary  to  ccmsider  the  character  of 
the  Adamic  relation  chiefly  a  matter  of  biblical  exegesis  and 
interpretation.  Mr.  Wallace  puts  forth  his  whole  strength  in 
the  elaboration  and  application  of  those  principles  and  facts 
bearing  on  this  subject  which  are  admitted  by  all  parties,  and 
which  may  be  discovered  independently  of  Scripture.  The 
service  that  he  has  thus  rendered  to  the  truth,  we  con- 
sider of  very  great  value,  and  of  signal  importance  in  the  pre- 
sent status  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  country."* 

*  Id  giving  an  account  of  this  argument,  we  shaU  not,  exoept  in  a  few 
instances,  burden  our  pages  with  quotation  marks  and  references.  The 
reader  can  readily  determine  what  are  and  what  are  not  extracts  ftrom  the 
book.    Though  we  largely  quote  his  language,  the  task  of  exhibiting  fairly 
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Mr.  Wallace  commences  his  argument  by  referring  to  a  fact, 
not  often  noticed  in  discossions  on  the  Adamic  connection,  viz., 
the  comparative  silence  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject.  Consider* 
ing,  he  says,  the  vast  issues  involved  in  this  alleged  arrange- 
ment, it  may  at  first  sight  appear  somewhat  strange  that  there 
is  so  little  positive  direct  teaching  on  the  subject  in  the  holy 
Scriptures.  The  only  places  in  which  he  finds  it  expressly 
asserted  are  Rom.  v.  12 — ^21,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  21.  He  remarks 
— ^What  is  very  evident  as  soon  as  attention  is  directed  to  it, 
that  in  these  passages  it  is  presented  as  a  familiar  and  well- 
known  truth,  and  in  such  a  form  as  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  any  formal  or  laboured  proof.  Like  the  being  of  God, 
Adam's  representative  character  is  taken  for  granted  through- 
out the  Bible.  So  familiar  a  truth,  so  universally  understood 
and  allowed,  is  it  assumed  to  be  b]^  the  Apostle,  that  he 
employs  it  as  a  perfectly  intelligible  illustration  of  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  Christ.  He  says,  that  the  moral  princi- 
ples that  underlies  the  fact  is  supposed  to  be  universally 
accepted,  so  that  when  the  Apostle  would  set  forth  the  relation 
l)etween  Christ  and  elect  sinners,  he  feels  himself  to  possess  a 
great  argumentative  advantage  in  affirming  that  although  he 
proclaims  a  new  fEict,  he  introduces  no  new  principle,  that  it  is 
the  very  same  which  accounts  for  the  transmission  and  preva- 
lence of  sin  and  death  in  the  world,  namely,  the  representative 
principle.  The  covenant  relation  between  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity is  not  to  be  regarded  therefore  as  an  exceptional  or  sin- 
gular case.  It  is  singular  as  being  the  first,  and  as  involving 
consequences  inore  momentous  and  vaster  in  extent  than  any 
similar  case.  But  the  moral  principle  which  underlies  it  is 
not  singular,  but  familiar  to  man  antecedent  to  revelation,  and 
apart  from  its  teaching.  Whatever  reproach,  therefore,  men 
have  attached  to  the  alleged  fact  of  the  sin  of  one  man  having 
been  imputed  to  the  whole  race,  as  being  unjust,  and  impossi- 
ble to  a  just  and  good  God,  does  not  belong  to  Divine  revela- 

and  fully  Mr.  WaUace*s  views,  in  so  brief  a  compass  as  this  article  permits,  is 
a  difficult  one.  If  we  can  induce  others  to  read  the  book  for  tbemseWes,  we  feel 
assured  that  they  will  be  richly  repaid,  and  many  lines  of  thought,  and  objec- 
tions to  which  we  haTC  not  referred  will  be  found  dealt  with  in  a  frank,  and, 
we  think,  satisfactory  manner. 
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tion.  Divine  revelation  finds  the  prindple  in  tlie  constitution 
of  human  nature,  and  ip  active  operation  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  Grod,  and  does  not  therefore  present  it  as  an  authorita- 
tive dogma,  but  assumes  its  truth  and  uses  it  as  an  indisputa- 
ble basis  on  which  to  found  the  great  argument  of  righteous- 
ness by  Christ.  In  treating,  therefore,  of  this  subject,  he  does 
not  search  for  proofe  of  its  truth  in  the  word  of  God,  but 
endeavours  to  discover  where  revelation  found  it,  when  it 
treated  it  as  a  truth  lying  within  the  observation  of  man. 

We  think  this  a  very  striking  and  interesting  statement, 
and  if  it  can  be  made  good,  the  real  character  of  the  Adamic 
connection  would  appear  to  be  settled.  The  nature  of  man's 
responsibility  to  God  is  of  course  involved  in  the  question,  and 
this  again  involves  that  of  man's  moral  relation  to  Gt>d.  The 
solution  of  the  latter  goes  fax  towards  the  solution  of  the 
former. 

On  the  subject  of  man's  relation  to  God  there  are  two 
hypotheses  which  seem  to  comprehend  and  exhaust  the  whole 
case.  The  two  hypotheses  are  these:  I.  The  direct  and 
immediate  relation  of  each  individual  to  be  maintained  on  his 
own  proper  personal  responsibility.  This  supposes  God  to 
regard  all  men  as  distinct  and  separate  units,  each  to  give  an 
account  of  himself  to  God.  Or,  II.  That  the  race  is  regarded 
as  a  unity,  an  organic  body,  no  one  individual  capable  of  any 
external  relation  apart  from  the  whole — not  capable  of  possess- 
.  ing  or  maintaining  a  relation  to  God  otherwise  than  as  being 
an  integral  part  of  the  one  body.  This  hypothesis  implies  that 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  that  relation  to  God  is 
incompetent  to  any  private  member  of  the  community,  that  it 
is  the  common  and  indivisible  responsibility  of  all,  and  only 
capable  of  discharge  by  common  or  joint  action.* 

*  It  has  been  saggested  to  the  writer  that  there  is  a  third  hypothesis  which 
Bhoald  have  been  considered  by  Mr.  W.,  viz.,  that  involved  in  the  realisUc 
notion  of  generic  hnmanity.  According  to  this  theory  the  responsibility  of 
the  race  is  assigned,  not  to  a  single  indiridaal  or  to  all  the  individuals  of  the 
species,  bnt  to  that  mysterioas  entity,  called  '<  man,"  the  genui  homo.  When 
Adam  sinned,  the  act  was  not  that  of  a  single  person,  but  of  the  one  human 
nature  which  existed  in  him,  and  which  though  undeveloped  and  undistri- 
buted, was  a  real  vital  and  responsible  existence,  and  by  its  act  the  apostacy 
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Having  stated  theae  hypotheses,  he  proceeds  to  try  each  of 
them  by  the  test  of  natural  reason  and  the  sense  of  justice. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  that  of  separate  and  distinct  personal 
responsibility,  the  fundamental  inquiry  is;  What  provision  has 
been  made  for  its  recognition  and  discharge  in  the  constitution 
of  man,  and  in  the  government  of  God.     Of  course,  if  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  by  the  Supreme  Buler  to  secure  these 
ends,  the  hypothesis  of  the  individual  responsibility  of  each 
and  all  fails,  and  must  be  dismissed.     Self-evidently  the  condi- 
tion of  a  just  responsibility  for  any  action  or  course  of  action 
are  these  two.     (1)  A  natural  competency  for  its  performance, 
and  (2)  sufficient  liberty,  that  is  freedom  from  compulsory  re- 
straint, to  permit  its  performance.    How  are  these  conditions 
provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  man  and  in  the  government 
of  God?    As  a  matter  of  feu^t,  human  nature  is  so  constituted 
that  every  member  of  the  race,  after  the  first  pair,  is  born  into 
the  world  in  a  state  of  helpless  dependence,  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  moral  relation,  or  moral  power,  or  accountability^ 
Here  is  palpably,  a  natural  disability,  rendering  the  discharge* 
of  moral  obligations  impossible,  thus  indicating  that  direct  per- 
sonal responsibility  is  not  the  law  of  the  whole  of  man's  per- 
sonal existence,  and  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  case  of  human 
obligation  to  God.    That  the  infiEint  is  comprehended  within  a 
moral  government,  and  in  some  way  involved  in  its  obligations, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  placed  under  the  influence  of 
moral  order  and  privilege,  and  in  custody  of  moral  beings. 

His  next  inquiry  is,  what  provision  is  made  under  the 
government  of  God  for  that  liberty  of  judgment  and  of  action 
essential  to  a  just  accountability,  when  man's  moral  conscious- 
ness is  at  length  awakened?    Here  he  shows  that  man's  first 

was  aooomplishedy  snd  oondemnation  passed  apon  all  men.  We  are  aWkro 
that  this  theory  has  been  held  and  tanght  by  inditidoals  of  high  standing  in 
the  American  )}harch,  but  we  presume  that  as  a  theory  accounting  for  the 
fall  and  condemnation  of  mankind  it  did  not  appear  to  Mr.  WaUace  to  hold  a 
place  of  soffioient  importance  to  require  his  notice.  There  is  a  variety  of 
hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed,  besides  those  named  and  discossed  by 
Mr.  W.,  to  acconnt  for  the  mined  condition  of  the  race.  They  aU  doubtless 
seemed  to  him  so  far  from  meeting  the  conditions  of  the  problem  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  to  be  entirely  unworthy  of  his  regard.  At  any  rate,  if  his 
ftffirmative  argument  in  behalf  of  the  second  of  the  two  he  has  considered  ia 
sustained,  all  others  are  excluded  by  the  necessity  of  the  oaie. 
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consdoosnesB  of  moral  relation  and  obligation  is  not  towards 
God,  but  towards  human  beings.  He  feels  himself  under  the 
authoritative  control  of  others;  he  is  subject  to  them;  he  is 
responsible  to  them.  This  limitation  of  his  natural  liberty  is 
not  only  thus  close,  near  lying  to  him,  it  is  also  ultimate.  He 
sees  none  beyond  it,  nor  above  it,  human  or  Divine.  Whether 
he  shall  hear  of  a  higher  authority  and  relation,  or  when  or 
under  what  aspects  they  shall  be  presented  to  hifa,  is  dependent 
upon  those  immediate  authorities  under  which  he  is  bom  and 
compelled  to  exist  and  grow.  Natural  reason  and  justice  would 
lead  us  to  expect  that  an  immediate  personal  responsibility  to 
God  should  rest  upon  the  perception  or  consciousness  of  an 
immediate  personal  relation  to  (Jod,  just  as  an  immediate  per- 
sonal relation  to  human  authority  rests  upon  the  perception  of 
an  immediate  personal  relation  to  man.  In  the  early  period  of 
conscious  life  no  provision  for  this  is  made;  every  element  of 
the  Divine  economy  under  which  man  was  placed,  upon  which 
direct  personal  responsibility  could  be  justly  based,  is  absent. 
*  Finally — the  after  progress  of  man's  mental  development 
when  emerging  from  childhood,  can  hardly  be  regarded  so  free 
and  independent  as  to  qualify  him  for  maintaining  responsibility 
to  Gbd  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  must  accept  the  conclu- 
sions of  other  minds,  and  act  upon  them  before  he  is  capable  of 
forming  any  judgment  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  based. 
He  is  held  so  long  in  a  state  of  tutelage  that  he  is  hardly  left  a 
chance  to  form  an  independent  judgment.  And  when  he 
reaches  a  period  in  which  he  wishes  to  act  an  independent  part 
in  the  business  of  life,  he  finds  himself  borne  along  by  a  power- 
ful public  sentiment,  providing  him  with  ready-made  opinions, 
determining  for  him  the  maxims  of  his  life,  his  tastes,  his  habits, 
his  politics,  his  religious  professions,  even.  From  these  and  such 
like  considerations,  Mr.  Wallace  concludes,  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  Providence  in  connection  with  the  training  of  childhood 
and  youth,  and  development  into  manhood,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  designed  and  adapted  to  fit  every  man  to  maintain  an 
immediate  personal  relation  to  God  on  his  own  responsibility. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work  he  makes  use  of  this  argu- 
ment with  great  effect.    His  illustrations  and  inferences  are 
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admirable;  but  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself 
for  them. 

In  this  way  the  first  of  the  hypotheses  referred  to,  is  set 
aside.     Such  a  solution  of  the  question  of  man's  moral  relation 
and  responsibility  to  God  is  wholly  inadequate.    The  second, 
viz.,  that  the  race  is  a  unity,  whose  relation  to  God  was  to  be 
righteously  maintained  by  a  responsible  representative,  and 
that  that  representative  was  the  ancestor  of  the  race — is  then 
oonsidered,  illustrated,  and  defended  with  great  acumen  and 
logical  power.     Without  a  taint  of  scholastic  realism  or  nomi- 
nalism, and  with  a  remarkable  independence  of  either  the 
"dynamic"  or  "atomic"  theories  of  modem  philosophical  spe- 
culation, he  shows  that  the  constitution  of  man  is  of  an  organic 
character,  essentially  "  social,"  and  that  the  providential  ar- 
rangements and  dealings  of  God  in  connection  with  the  race 
are  adapted  to  this  kind  of  constitution  and  to  no  other.   "  God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the 
iace  of  all  the  earth."    They  have  a  common  ancestry,  and 
therefore  natural  relations  to  each  other.    Mankind,  therefore, 
forms  a  natural  unity,  an  organism.    No  man  is  an  isolated 
unit.     He  cannot  exist  independently  of  others.    His  pocial 
relations  are  not  voluntary,  nor  of  arbitrary  selection;  they 
spring  from  the  natural  instincts  of  his  native  constitution. 
The  natural  unity  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  common  rela- 
tion, a  common  interest,  common  action,  and  if  the  moral  ele- 
ment be  superadded,  a  common  responsibility.    The  final  cause 
of  a  moral  nature  and  of  moral  principles  is  manifestly  the 
maintenance  of  moral  relations.    The  consciousness  of  possess- 
ing a  moral  nature  can  only  arise  simultaneously  with  the 
perception  of  a  moral  relation.    Our  moral  powers,  like  all  our 
other  powers,  come  into  consciousness,  stirred  into  action  by 
their  proper  object.    And  the  proper  object,  or  in  other  words^ 
the  necessary  condition  of  moral  action,  is  a  perceived  relation 
to  other  moral  beings.    This  perception  of  moral  relation  is 
found,  in  point  of  fact,  to  follow  so  closely  upon  the  natural,^ 
that  the  child  very  early  becomes  aware  of  a  controlling  influ^ 
ence  distinct  from  physical  force  and  above  it.    There  is  a 
magisterial  authority  vested  in  the  race,  the  power  of  self-go^ 
vemment^  insomuoh  that  every  man  feds  himsdf  to  be  respcm*^ , 
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sible  to  mankind;  and  that  every  man  has  a  claim  upon  his  jtm^ 
tice,  and  that  he  himself  is  entitled  to  justice  from  every  man. 
Universal  experience  testifies  to  the  organic  relation  of  the 
members  of  the  race.    Every  man  feels  that  his  acts,  while 
personaT  to  himself,  are  relative  to  others  also.  Their  influence 
does  not  exhaust  itself  within  his  own  individuality.     It  is 
transitive,  passing  over  upon  others,  to  an  undefined  extent  for 
good  or  for  eviL    Even  the  whole  genesis  of  his  act  is  not  to 
be  found  in  himself.    Its  antecedent  future  and  collateral  rela- 
tions are  widely  extended.    The  one  single  act  comprehends 
within  it  the  fruits  of  other  minds,  of  other  wills,  of  other  re- 
sponsibilities.   After  illustrating  this  position,  Mr.  Wallace 
very  pertinently  observes:  "On  the  principle  of  a  purely  perso- 
nal responsibility,  might  I  not  justly  say,  if  I  am  to  be  respon- 
sible for  my  acts,  let  them  then  be  exclusively  my  own,  origi- 
nated by  my  free  and  independent  will,  underived  by  any  tradi- 
tion from  others,  uninfluenced  from  without,  by  authority,  by 
example,  by  custom,  having  no  element  in  them  which  is  not 
exclusively  my  own  ?    And  let  not  the  acts  of  others  afiect 
me."    We  feel  that  no  act  of  ours  could  be  what  it  is,  but  for 
the  antecedent  and  collateral  acts  of  others,  acts  over  which  we 
had  no  controL    We  cannot  resist  the  influence  of  the  acts  and 
sentiments  of  others.    They  are  the  common  property  of  the 
race.    We  cannot  isolate  ourselves,  on  one  course  of  thought. 
Thus,  in  this  economy  there  is  a  natural  provision  made 
originally  by  God  for  the  free  and  generous  circulation  of  good 
through  the  channel  of  the  "one  blood,"  through  all  hearts 
for  ever.    Sin  has  taken  possession  of  the  same  channel,  and  so 
secured  the  most  perfect  natural  fEicility  for  transfusing  itself 
as  widely  as  the  "one  blood"  flows.     Man's  constitution,  na- 
tural and  moral,  is  adapted  to  society,  not  to  solitude.    And  in 
bestowing  this  constitution,  it  is  evident  that  Ood  has  had 
regard,  rather  to  the  interdependence  of  the  race,  than  to  the 
independence  of  the  individual.    And  it  is  also  evident  that 
God  has  adapted  his  moral  government  to  this  constitution  of 
human  nature,  and  that  it  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  ruling 
an  organized  unity,  rather  than  separate  and  detached  units*. 
"He  hath  fashioned  their  hearts  alike."    Millions,  therefore, 
can  feel  a  common  s^timent,  obey  a  common  impulse,  acquire* 
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a  common  character.    Hence  we  have  public  opinion,  national 
reBponsibility,  national  action,  national  character. 

Prom  this  survey  of  the  constitution  of  man  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Grod,  he  concludes,  that  the  original  design  of  God 
contemplated  the  race  as  a  unity,  with  a  common  responsibility 
to  himself — ^that  his  relation  to  mankind  was  to  be  maintained 
upon  those  grounds,  and  that  therefore  the  personal  responsi- 
bility of  each  individual  to  God  was  not  primarily  direct  and 
immediate,  no  basis  in  nature  or  providence  having  been  laid 
to  render  such  a  form  of  responsibility  possible.  The  responsi- 
bility provided  for  was  common  and  indivisible. 

We  have  occupied  more  space  than  we  intended  in  the 
statement  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  Wallace's  argument;  but  as  it 
is  the  comer-stone  of  his  whole  fabric,  we  shall  be  pardoned 
for  allowing  him  thus  freely  to  speak  for  himself. 

His  next  inquiry  relates  to  the  provision  made  for  the  com- 
mon action  necessary  to  this  joint  responsibility  to  God.  His 
position  here  is,  that  it  is  the  universal  experience  of  mankind, 
that  joint  regulated  action  by  communities  is  possible  only  on 
the  principle  of  representation.  His  demonstration  and  illus- 
tration of  this  are  exceedingly  clear  and  forcible.  We  can 
give  only  the  briefest  account  of  his  line  of  argument.  He 
remarks  that  in  every  organized  association  of  men  there  are 
common  obligations,  not  distributed  in  separate  and  indepen- 
dent portions  among  the  several  members,  so  that  each  might 
discharge  his  own  share  apart  from  the  others;  but,  being 
common,  are  indivisible,  and  can  only  be  discharged  by  such 
action  as  shall  be  regarded  to  be  the  action  of  the  community. 
Joint  action  of  all  the  members,  and  separate  action,  are  equally 
impossible  from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  yet  the  obligation 
to  action  is  imperative  and  indispensable.  The  difficulty  is 
solved  by  having  recourse  to  the  principle  of  representative 
responsibility.  One  becomes  the  official  and  responsible  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  association,  whatever  it  may  be;  and  to 
him  is  transferred  the  common  obligation  to  be  discharged  by 
him  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  all.  The  minute  divi- 
sion of  the  race  into  families  is  a  perpetual  illustration  and 
evidence  of  the  universality  of  the  operation  of  this  principle. 
The  formal  adoption  of  this  principle  of  representative  respon- 
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sibility  is  necessary  to  the  coherenoe  of  eyery  humaji  associar 
tion,  civil,  political,  or  religious.  The  representative  is  bound 
by  his  office  to  act  for  his  constituency,  and  the  constituency  is 
bound  by  the  acts  of  the  representative,  and  in  the  interests  of 
public  justice  must  abide  the  consequences  of  those  acts. 

Moreover,  this  order  of  association  acting  by  representation 
is  not  adopted  by  man  arbitrarily,  nor  as  one  expedient  among 
many  which  might  with  more  or  less  success  serve  the  same 
end.  Nor  is  it  adopted  as  a  conclusion  of  deductive  reason, 
nor  as  the  result  of  experience.  It  is  the  sole  expedient  known 
to  man  by  which  the  order  of  human  association  can  be  main- 
tained, or  by  which  the  ends  of  human  association  can  be 
attained.  This  arrangement,  by  which  so  much  power  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  involves  vast  risks.  Failure 
disaster,  may  ensue  from  his  lack  either  of  ability  or  fidelity. 
Still  the  same  expedient  must  be  resorted  to  afresh,  how  often 
soever  failure  shall  follow  failure.  The  order  of  the  Divine 
government  admits  no  other;  the  constitution  of  human  nature 
is  adapted  to  no  other.  No  other  principle  of  order  will  6&rve 
the  same  purpose.  It  alone  gives  personality  to  the  community, 
and  renders  possible  the  discharge  of  reciprocal  obligation  by 
related  communities.  Without  it  there  could  be  neither  legis- 
lation nor  government  among  men. 

The  application  of  this  to  the  relation  of  Adam  to  his  pos- 
terity is  thus  stated  at  length.  The  reader  cannot  M\  to 
perceive  fiat  the  Adamic  relation  is  simply  the  primary 
instance  of  this  prevailing  form  of  moral  order. 

Another  fact  connected  with  the  economy  of  the  race,  of  sig- 
nal importance,  is  that  the  responsible  representative  is  not 
self-chosen  or  self-appointed.  The  responsibility  inheres  in 
the  community.  No  individual  can  take  upon  himself  to  act 
for  the  community.  Such  a  person  would  not  be  recognized  by 
them.  A  formal  public  appointment  by  legitimate  authority 
is  essential  to  create  a  responsible  representative.  Thus  only 
can  the  community  be  identified  with  his  official  acts.  Adam 
appointed  by  the  sovereign  Creator  and  Proprietor  of  the  race 
is  thus  a  legitimate  and  responsible  representative  of  the  race : 
and  that  his  posterity  should  be  involved  in  the  consequences 
of  his  first  act  of  transgression,  in  his  fall  and  its  necessary 
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results,  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  established  social  order  of 
Divine  providence.    The  objection,  therefore,  that  the  race 
should  suflfer  for  the  sin  of  the  first  man  violates  our  sense  of 
justice  is  entirely  groundless,  for  by  the  principle  of  representa- 
tive responsibility  alone  can  true  effect  be  given  to  our  sense 
of  public  justice.     That  the  members  of  a  community  should 
severally  be  able  to  repudiate  the  official  or  representative  acts 
of  its  rapognized  head,  whenever  each  chose  to  regard  it  for 
his  private  interest  to  do  so,  would  be  a  violation  of  our  sense 
of  justice,  and  would  render  all  organized  association  impossi- 
ble.    It  would  offend  the  reason  of  mankind;  not  less  than  the 
sense  of  right.     So  that  if  the  head  of  the  community  is  legiti- 
mately such,  i,  e.,  not  self-constituted,  he  is  truly  their  repre- 
sentative,  and  we  have  all  that  is  required  in  the  case.    The 
community  are  bound  to  and  bound  by  their  representative. 
And  in  the  instance  before  us,  we  need  go  no  farther  in  order 
to  perceive  the  essential  rectitude  of  the  dealings  of  God  with 
our  race  in  the  Adamic  connection.     Given  the  organic  unity 
of  the  race,  it  would  seem  no  other  solution  of  the  problem  is 
either  needful  or  possible. 

By  a  variety  of  arguments,  he  proves  that  Adam  was  the 
representative  of  the  race  by  the  necessities  of  the  constitution 
under  which  it  exists.  Recurring  to  the  first  of  the  two  hypo* 
theses  he  had  named,  he  shows  that  Adam  alone  of  all  man- 
kind was  endowed  with  the  personal  qualities,  and  the  personal 
liberty  to  which  a  direct  personal  responsibility  could  jastly 
attach.  He  alone  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  was  placed  in 
immediate  conscious  relation  to  God,  and  in  a  right  relation  to 
God  consciously  maintained  is  the  eternal  happiness  of  man 
placed.  The  economy  of  human  nature  and  the  economy  of 
the  Divine  government  rendered  it  impossible  that  any  human 
being  after  Adam  should  possess  the  personal  competency,  or 
be  placed  in  the  condition  necessary  to  a  just  exercise  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  It  could  not  be  thought  just  that  the 
infant  newly  bom  should  be  held  responsible  for  its  own  well- 
being.  And  as  all  parents  subsequent  to  Adam  are  at  first 
infants,  and  subject  to  invincible  disabilities  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonal  responsibility,  the  original  headship  of  the  race  must 
have  devolved  on  Adam.     The  destiny  of  the  race  was,  by  the 
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Divine  will,  suspended  upon  the  discharge  of  his  own  personal 
obligation  to  God,  an  obligation  imperative  upon  him  whether 
he  had  posterity  or  not.  And  thus  the  relations  and  cha- 
racter and  endless  future  of  man,  were  wrapped  up  in  the 
personal  responsibility  of  Adam.  He  was  of  necessity  the  only 
person  who  could  act  as  man's  representative  before  God. 
And  he  became,  in  fact,  the  civil  and  political,  as  well  as 
moral  head  of  the  race;  the  true  mediator,  the  prophet,  priest, 
and  king  of  all  his  posterity.  But  we  need  not  pursue  this 
argument  further.  The  appointment  of  Adam  as  man's  rep- 
resentative, vindicates  itself  from  whatever  point  of  view  m 
regard  it. 

We  have  thus  given,  as  fully  as  our  limits  permit,  the. 
fundamental  positions  of  Mr.  Wallace  in  this  volume.  We  are 
unwilling  to  rest  the  case  upon  our  statement  of  it.  The  book 
itself  is  far  more  cogent  than  this  condensation  or  epitome  of 
it  can  possibly  be.  Any  one  that  will  read  it,  will  see  and 
feel  how  inadequate  our  presentation  of  it  is.  The  great 
importance  of  the  doctrine  for  which  he  so  lucidly  and  earn- 
estly contends,  cannot  be  properly  appreciated,  till  seen  in 
connection  with  the  high  .topics  to  which  he  applies  it.  His 
chapters  upon  original  sin,  the  representative  character  of 
Christ,  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  atonement,  symbolic  worship 
or  ritualism,  and  the  work  and  witness  of  the  Spirit,  furnish 
evidence  of  this  great  fact  in  human  history,  and  indicate  the 
wisdom  of  the  remarks  he  makes  (p.  114  etc.)  upon  the 
dangers  to  the  cause  of  truth  that  arise  from  our  habit  of 
contemplating  it  in  fragments,  and  not  trying  to  obtain  a 
general  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  its  unity  and  com- 
pleteness. 

We  cannot  yet  dismiss  this  volume.  There  are  two  or  three 
matters  congruous  to  its  immediate  subject  and  flowing  out  of 
it,  with  which  our  author  deals  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
We  may  but  briefly  refer  to  them. 

There  is  no  theoretic  inconsistency  between  the  idea  of 
representative  responsibility  in  the  Divine  economy  and  in 
the  human  constitution  which  he  maintains,  and  that  of 
personal  responsibility,  or  the  action  of  the  individual  con- 
science.    It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  system  of  representa* 
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tative  responsibility  ^as  at  first  ordained,  that  thoagli  the 
appointed  representative  acts  for  the  community^  the  members 
of  that  community,  each  and  all  of  them,  owe  allegiance  to 
&eir  representative,  indeed,  but  none  the  less  to  God.  He 
does  not  cut  them  off  from  all  obligations  to  Gk>d,  but  is  the 
medium  of  their  reverential  service.  Personal  duty  required 
compliance  with  the  Divine  order,  with  the  whole  civil  and 
reUgious  economy  established  under  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  Adam.  Personal  responsibility  was  necessary  to 
maintain  the  internal  coherence  of  the  race  as  a  unity,  by 
maintaining  the  reciprocal  obligation  between  parents  and 
children,  and  for  ruling  the  necessary  subdivisions  of  the  race 
&r  orderly  and  harmonious  action  in  all  interests^  civil  and 
religious. 

Another  point  in  this  connection  is,  the  manner  in  which  the 
responsibility  of  mankind  to  God  has  been  affected  by  the  fall 
of  Adam.  This  subject  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wal- 
lace.* The  substance  of  his  view  is  as  follows.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  the  responsibility  of  the  race  to  God  was  a 
corporate  responsibility,  the  race  being,  by  the  Divine  constitu- 
tion, a  moral  unity  with  a  common  obligation.  This  common 
obUgation  still  inheres  in  the  race,  even  after  its  responsible 
representative  has  violated  its  law.  The  original  representa- 
tive economy  ceased  with  the  defection  of  Adam,  no  provision 
having  been  made  for  a  succession  of  representatives.  The  race 
cannot  raise  up  a  new  representative,  and  God  has  not  ap- 
pointed one  to  maintain  that  first  economy.  That  economy 
ceases.  But  its  original  obligation  to  God  being  moral  and 
righteous,  still  remains.  The  curse  of  its  violation  is  entailed 
upon  the  race,  legally  and  justly,  by  the  failure  of  the  repre- 
sentative. The  guilt  {;reatu8)  is  the  guilt  of  the  race,  but  the 
race  has  lost  the  power  of  associated  action  by  the  loss  of  its 
responsible  representative,  and  therefore  can  ta.ke  no  action  in 
relation  to  this  guilt.  The  race  no  longer  exists  as  an  organ- 
ized moral  unity.  That  unity  has  been  shattered.  Anarchy 
has  come  with  all  its  dividing  and  destructive  forces,  and  the 
loss  of  harmony  amongst  mankind  is  a  moral  demonstration  of 
estrangement  from  GKxl.    But  rebellion  does  not  terminate  the 

•  Bep.  Besp.,  pp.  84,  86, 106, 107, 189,  &o. 
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relation  between  the  righteous  Sovereign  and  his  subjects, 
although  the  relation  is  no  longer  one  of  reciprocal  righteous- 
ness. His  righteousness  remaineth,  although  their's  has 
ceased;  and  in  vindication  of  public  justice,  he  righteously 
exacts  the  penalty.  And,  in  the  interests  of  public  justice 
amongst  men,  it  is  necessary  to  act  upon  the  very  same  princi- 
ple, not  as  a  conventional  arrangement,  but  as  a  moral  neces- 
sity. The  unfaithfulness  of  an  official  head  of  an  association, 
abates  no  claim  which  any  other  party  may  have  upon  it;  the 
individual  members  are  responsible,  even  ailer  the  association 
has  been  resolved  into  its  elements.  This  is  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  since  the  fall.  No  righteous  claim  of  God  has 
been  abated  by  that  event.  The  "condemnation  has  passed 
upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned"  in  their  representative. 
The  claim  never  lapses,  and  never  can  lapse.  It  was  originally 
just — it  is  just  for  ever.  It  can  only  be  discharged  by  being 
satisfied.  That  satisfaction  is  the  work  of  priesthood ;  it  nevOT 
can  be  made  by  the  individual  members  of  the  human  family. 

There  is  in  this  work  an  aspect  of  the  subject  of  human  ina- 
bility to  right  moral  action,  worthy  of  our  careful'  considera- 
tion. We  are  accustomed  to  derive  this  doctrine,  logically, 
from  that  of  original  sin,  and  to  say,  that  men,  by  reason  of 
the  depraved  condition  of  their  moral  powers,  are  indisposed, 
diaahledy  and  made  opposite  to  all  good.  And  this  is  a  truth, 
directly  asserted  in  the  sacred  word,  as  well  as  one  logically 
inferred  from  the  above  and  other  doctrines. 

In  the  order  of  nature,  the  legal  and  penal  consequences  of 
Adam's  first  sin  precede  the  moral  and  spiritual;  and  man  is 
rendered  helpless  and  impotent  by  the  former,  as  truly  as  by 
the  latter.  There  is,  therefore,  in  man,  not  only  a  lack  of  will 
to  do  right,  but  a  lack  of  opportunity.  The  first  sin  of  Adam 
brought  his  constituonts  into  a  state  of  condemnation,  as  really 
aa  into  a  state  of  moral  depravity.  The  curse  entailed  by  the 
sin  of  their  representative  binds  them  in  its  adamantine  chains. 
They  are  not  merely  subjects  held  to  loyalty,  but  prisoners 
also,  l^eld  for  execution  or  Divine  clemency,  as  the  case  may 
be.  While  the  obligation  to  individual  right  action  remains, 
and  blame  inheres  in  the  subject  for  all  wrong  action,  the  per- 
son is  disqualified  by  his  legal  status  from  fulfilling  the  obUga- 
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tions  whicb  arise  from  the  original  constitution  of  the  human 
family,  and  which  abide  on  the  members  of  the  race,  notwith- 
standing the  fiedlure  of  their  representative  upon  whom  the  dis- 
charge of  the  common  duty  devolved.    He  is  a  lost  man.    He 
has  had  his  trial  in  his  representative,  and  it  is  most  disas- 
trously ended.    The  state  of  amnesty  graciously  proclaimed, 
does  not  put  men  on  a  new  trial;  it  simply  renders  possible  the 
rescue  of  individuals  through  the  intervention  of  the  second 
Adam.     Mr.  Wallace  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  point: 
"When  Adam  was  separated  by  a  righteous  judgment  of  God 
from  his  original  relation,  obedience  [i.  e.,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
obUgations  arising  from  that  relation*]  was  no  longer  possible 
to  him;  for  obedience  [i.  «.,  such  fulfilment]  is  impossible  to 
the  man  who  is  undergoing  punishment.    Adam  is  driven  into 
punishment,  a  discrowned  monarch,  in  sin  and  shame.    But 
his  condemnation  was  that  of  the  whole  race,  whose  represen- 
tative he  was.    His  relation  to  God  determined  their's.  Every 
child  bom  after  the  sentence  of  Adam's  expulsion  from  his 
original  relation  to  God,  is  of  legal  and  righteous  necessity 
bom  under  that  sentence,  because  of  his  original  relation  to 
Adam,  by  whose  act,  under  the  original  teims  and  conditions 
of  bis  relation  to  God,  he  is  legally  bound.    He  comes  into  the 
world,  not  within  the  relation  within  which  original  righteous- 
ness exists  and  acts,  but  under  the  legal  entail  of  Adam's  first 
sin.    There  is  no  longer  to  man  a  relation  of  reciprocal  obliga- 
tion to  God. .  This  essential  condition  of  original  righteousness 
being  lost,  all  other  elements  being  dependent  upon  it,  are  of 
necessity  wanting.    Obedience,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  a 
subject,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible  [in  specific  re- 
spects originally  obligatory]  to  one  under  sentence  of  condem- 
nation. .  .  •  Our  relation  to  God,  therefore,  is  that  of  Adam 
after  the  fall.    Our  state  of  condemnation  is  a  derived  state, 
derived  from  our  responsible  relation  to  Adam.     It  is  a  state 
acquired  not  by  one  personal  act,  but  original  to  us  as  a  race, 
whose  moral  state  has  been  determined  for  us  by  the  act  of  our 
representative  head.   The  obligation  to  obedience  still  remains, 
but  man  is  separated  from  the  relation  in  which  obedience  is 

*  Th^  words  between  brackets  are  inserted,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
context 
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possible.  The  duties  of  citizenship  belong  to  every  dtizen; 
but  the  crimiDal  shut  up  in  prison  is  cut  ofiF  from  .the  possi- 
bility of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  proper  relation  to  the  state. 
Until  his  relation  as  a  citizen  has  been  restored^  the  duties  of 
citizenship  are  impossible  to  him.  Man  is  without  that  reW 
tion  to  God,  in  which  righteous  obedience  is  possible;  he  is, 
therefore,  without  original  righteousness.*  In  redemption,  the 
redeemed  person  must  not  only  experience  a  change  of  nature, 
but  a  change  of  relation.  He  must  be  ''delivered  from  the 
law,"  as  well  as  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind.  The  rep- 
resentative character  of  Christ  and  that  of  Adam  are  analo- 
gous. All  "in  Adam"  sin  and  fall  with  him.  All  "in  Christ" 
obey  and  stand  with  him.  The  status  of  the  constituency  is 
the  status  of  the  representative,  for  weal  or  for  woe.  This 
view  of  the  apostacy  has  been  greatly  lost  sight  of  during  the 
reign  of  the  "Modern  Divinity."  Under  the  influence  of  a 
subtle  humanitarianism,  which  has  largely  possessed  the  minis- 
try of  our  day  and  much  abated  "  the  offence  of  the  cross,"  tie 
stern  and  appalling  fact  of  man's  condition  before  God,  his  abso- 
lute ruin  out  of  Christ,  is  but  feebly  recognized. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  popular  and  prevalent  objection  to 
the  doctrine  of  Adam's  representative  responsibility,  or  the 
immediate  imputationf  of  his  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  than 

*  R^.  Retp.f  pp.  62,  58.  The  meaning  of  Mr.  Wallace  is  Tery  erident 
The  inability  to  which  he  refers  is  real  and  most  calamitous,  and  bj  many 
altogether  OTerlooked ;  but  lest  it  should  be  inferred  that  this  inability  la  of 
such  a  character  as  to  destroy  the  obligation  to  nniversal  and  perfect  morality, 
we  haTe  indicated  what  we  conceiTe  to  be  the  limitations  which  should  be 
made,  and  which  are  implied  in  our  author's  reasonings. 

f  There  is  no  doubt,  that  misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  hare 
made  the  word  "  imputation"  obnoxious  to  many  persons.  This,  howcTer, 
arises  from  ignoring  the  scriptural  sense  of  ''impute."  The  guilt  (reatus)  of 
Adam's  first  sin,  reckoned  to  the  account  of  his  posterity,  his  federal  head- 
ship, his  acting  as  a  *' common"  or  '<  public"  person,  his  being  our  represen- 
tatiTe,  and  the  immediate  imputation  of  his  sin  to  the  race,  are  all  forms  of 
expression  indicating  one  and  the  same  truth.  We  haye  met  with  those  who 
Admit  the  representatiye  character  of  Adam,  And  yet  stoutly  deny  tiie  direct 
imputation  of  his  sin  to  his  posterity.  The  latter'form  of  statement  seems  to 
them,  to  haTe  lurking  in  or  about  it,  some  terrible  injustice,  like  that  of  '*  the 
trtkisfer  of  moral  character,"  while  the  former  is  confessedly  a  scriptural 
truth.  We  would  not  quarrel  about  words,  though  we  remind  the  olyeetor  thai 
^'impute"  has  no  such  meaning  in  Scripture.    Nothing  more  is  meant  by  the 
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the  undeniable  patent  fact*  Bat  it  is  said  that  they  had  no 
voice  in  his  selection  and  appointment  to  the  headship  of  the 
race.  The  utter  unfitness  of  the  race  at  any  time  or  under 
Sfny  circumstances^  to  make  a  choice;  is  palpable:  indeed  the 
thing  is  a  physical  impossibility;  and  because  Adam's  alleged 
position  was  not  held  by  the  will  and  vote  of  his  constituency, 
it  is  argued  that  he  never  held  it. 

The  objection  proves  too  much.     In  effect  it  denies  the  fact 
itself  of  representative  responsibility  as  a  principle  of  moral 
and  political  order  in  the  Divine  economy  and  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  man.     It  assumes  that  unless  the  constituency  appoint 
iheir  head,  they  are  not  bound  by  his  acts — he  is  not  their 
representative.  This  carries  the  matter  too  far.    The  instances 
are  exceedingly  rare  and  limited,  of  the  appointment  of  a  rep* 
resentative  by  the  voice  of  all  the  parties  represented.     Indeed 
tiie  principle  of  representative  responsibility,  where  the  con- 
stituency have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  selection  of  the  official 
head,  is  so  widely  prevalent  in  human  history,  that  we  have 
often  wondered  at  the  strength  of  feeling  with  which  it  is 
assailed  when  applied  to  the  Adamic  connection.     Universal 
sufl5rage  in  a  nation,  or  a  state,  or  a  community,  is  a  physical 
impossibility.    Electors  themselves  act  representatively,  as  well 
as  personally,  in  their  votes.     All  women,  minors,  and  others, 
in  various  ways  incapacitated  for  suffrage,  are  acted  for  by 
tiiose  who  exercise  the  franchise.     In  hereditary  monarchies, 
in  cases  where  military  power  appoints  a  king  or  emperor,  in 
armies  where  the  government  appoints   the  general-in-chief, 
and  with  all  those  who  come  into  being  during  the  term  of  ser- 
vice of  a  ruler,  the  obligation  to  be  held  by  the  acts  of  the 
existing  representative,  is  an  obligation  of  nature;  it  cannot  be 
avoided  except  by  revolution   or  rebellion.     The  agency  of 
Divine  providence  in  the  economy  of  these  and  such  like 
appointments,  is  too  palpably  evident  to  be  controverted.   But 
there  are  other  instances,   that  vindicate  our  view   of  the 
Adamic  relation,  where  the  possibility  of  an  election  or  voice 

MM  modt  of  speeob,  than  by  the  other.  If  it  is  conceded  that  Adam  was  • 
pQbUe  peraon,  acting  as  the  ooTenant  head  of  the  race,  aU  that  the  adTocates 
of  the  immediate  imputation  of  his  sin  contend  for,  is  Tirtaallj  conceded. 
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of  any  kind,  on  the  part  of  the  constituency  is  precluded, 
where  the  Divine  appointment  is  an  absolute  necessity.  There 
is  scarcely  any  relation  in  the  world  in  which  the  principle  of 
representative  responsibility  is  more  signally  instanced,  than  in 
that  of  the  family;  and  yet,  those  represented,  those  most 
thoroughly  involved  in  the  acts  of  the  parents,  have  no  voice 
in  their  appointment.  Their  representatives  were  selected  and 
assigned  to  their  official  place,  by  the  order  of  Divine  provi- 
dence, before  those  for  whom  they  act  had  existence.  And  so 
with  the  church.  Its  Head,  the  responsible  substitute  and 
sponsor  of  all  its  members,  was  "  God's  elect"  before  the  churdi 
had  a  being.  The  second  Adam  was  constituted  the  represen- 
tative of  the  redeemed  by  no  concurrence  of  theirs,  however 
they  may  afterwards  sanction  it.  Yet  who,  in  either  of  the 
above  instances,  would  be  disposed  to  question,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  representative  character  of  the  designated  heads,  or 
the  validity  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  office  and 
bind  their  constituents?  When  a  social  organization  is  the 
creation  of  Grod,  it  would  seem  eminently  proper  that  he  should 
select  its  responsible  chief.  The  assignment  of  the  first  Adam 
to  the  headship  of  the  race,  was  from  the  same  All-wise  source 
as  that  of  the  second  Adam  to  the  headship  o(  the  church.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Wallace  remarks — "  The  unreasoning  flippancy 
with  which  some  object  to  their  responsibility  for  the  act  of 
Adam,  because  they  had  no  part  in  choosing  him  as  their  rep- 
resentative, shows  singular  want  of  thought  and  of  discrimi- 
nating observation  of  the  settled  order  of  Clod's  providence. 
It  is  evident  that  when  God  himself  directly  institutes  a  social 
organization,  he  always  appoints,  either  by  special  act,  or  by 
an  invariable  natural  order,  tjie  ruling  and  representative 
head.  By  an  invariable  natural  order  he  appoints  the  head  of 
every  family  throughout  all  generations,  because  the  family  is 
his  own  immediate  institution,  and  he  has  made  it  impossible 
that  ite  head  should  be  elective  by  man.  His  church  is  of  his 
own  institution,  and  he  has  appointed  its  representative  head 
by  his  own  sovereign  act,  his  own  Son,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  human  election.  The  unity  of  the  race  is  his  own 
immediate  institution,  and  he  appointed  Adam  its  ancestor  to 
be  its  representative  and  federal  head.    And  in  this  case  also, 
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he  rendered  an  elective  appointment  by  man  impossible,  by 
the  constitation  which  brought  man  into  being  in  successive 
generations."* 


Akt.  IV. — The  Old  Roman  World:  the  grandeur  and  failure 
of  its  Civilization.  By  John  Lord,  LL.D.,  New  York, 
Scribner  &  Co. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  past  is  dead,  in  another,  and  most 
profoundly  practical  sense,  it  is  still  living.  The  past  of  his- 
tory is  the  life  of  the  present.  Not  to  speak  of  what  is 
recorded  in  books,  our  treasure-houses  of  wisdom,  encourage- 
ment, and  warning,  without  which  we  should  be  no  better 
than  barbarians,  there  is  a  silent  and  unrecognized  inheritance 
of  manners,  customs,  and  improvements  from  age  to  age, 
whereby  certain  progress  has  been  made,  nobody  knows  how. 
Who  first  discovered  that  grain  was  suitable  for  food?  Who 
first  thought  of  grinding  it,  and  making  it  into  bread?  Nobody 
knows.  Yet  that  thought  of  some  person,  or  persons,  dead 
and  forgotten,  thousands  of  years  ago,  is  living  still  in  as  prac- 
tical a  way  as  any  discovery  or  invention  of  the  present  time. 
The  thousand  comforts,  privileges,  refinements  of  civilized  life, 
are  the  growth,  for  the  most  part  imperceptible  and  unre- 
corded, of  successive  generations.  But  imperceptible  progress 
is  carried  forward  chiefly  on  the  current  of  that  which  is 
recorded.  A  people  without  letters  must  soon  reach  the  limit 
of  its  capacity  in  improvement-;  and  that  will  be  at  a  very  low 
standard.  To  well  record  and  well  understand  the  past,  is  to 
press  forward  the  culture  of  the  present.  The  current  of  life 
in  civilization  flows  from  the  heart  of  the  past.  To  recount  in 
attractive  manner  and  truly  the  achievements  of  other  times 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  which  a  man  can  perform 
for  his  fellow  men.  If  well  done,  such  a  work  is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  old  Greek  historian,  a  possession  for  ever.    The 

*  Rep.  Reap.,  pp.  40,  41. 
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real  experience  of  men,  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  life  of 
man,  must  always  be  valuable  instruction  for  men ;  and  in  cir- 
cumstances extraordinary,  its  paucity  or  lack  intensifies  the 
sense  of  its  value. 

Every  nation  has  its  lesson  to  give.  But  especially  fertile  in 
instruction  are  those  of  the  ancient  Oriental  group  and  the 
Greco-Roman,  and  most  of  all  the  latter.  For  the  experiences 
of  the  earlier  time  passed  through  revision  then,  and  took  the 
forms  in  which  we  have  received  them.  With  the  exception  of 
what  we  have  directly  from  the  Hebrews,  our  indebtedness  to 
the  ancient  Oriental  world  is  almost  wholly  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans ;  a  fact  which,  admitted  in 
a  general  way  before,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  results  of 
recent  antiquarian  research. 

The  Greek  and  Eoman  constituted  but  one  great  period  of 
civilization,  which  might  be  called  the  Ancient  European. 
And  its  work  was  not  so  much  invention,  or  introduction  of 
things  new,  as  the  maturing  and  perfecting  of  what  had  been 
accepted  from  the  preceding.  The  chief  homes  of  primitive 
invention  lay  on  the  Nile,  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  seacoasts  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  But  the  maturity  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
completest  shapes  of  all  that  belonged  to  it,  and  the  fullest 
development  of  the  spirit  they  embodied,  belong  to  the  first 
grand  period  of  European  civilization.  And  so  well  did  those 
gifted  nations  execute  their  work  that  they  have  left  to  their 
successors  a  clear  field  for  new  enterprise.  Nothing  remains 
to  be  done  towards  the  completing  or  extension  of  Greek  art> 
or  of  Greek  philosophy  or  science,  after  the  ancient  methods; 
and  Roman  military  discipline,  Roman  government,  and  Roman 
law,  have  filled  up  their  measure  to  the  brim.  Their  lessons 
remain  to  be  learned  and  applied.  The  wisdom  of  the  modern 
world  ia  to  accept  them,  not  servilely,  but  with  thorough 
understanding  and  appreciation,  and  to  proceed  from  them  and 
what  they  suggest,  in  the  changed  circumstances  of  human  life 
and  conditions  of  society,  to  new  fields  of  inquiry,  invention, 
and  elaboration. 

Men  who  consider  the  past  as  dead,  would  have  every  gene- 
ration start  from  the  beginning,  throw  away  all  the  earnings 
of  its  predecessors^  and  take  into  view  no  experience  save  its 
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own;  go  out  into  the  world  without  education,  and  pick  it  up 
in  going  along.  They  would  waste  life  in  labouring  to  do  over 
iigain,  what  is  already  well  done.  They  are  masons  who  do 
their  own  blacksmithing;  scribes  who  think  their  trade  begins 
with  p^)er  making.  A  wat-chmaker  who  should  impose  upon 
himself  the  task  of  digging  his  own  silver  and  copper  out  of  the 
mine  with  his  own  hands,  would  produce  few  watches,  and  those 
not  likely  to  be  of  a  superior  kind.  Modern  culture  is  a  step 
forward  beyond  the  ancient,  which  is  possible  only  by  accept- 
ing intelligently  what  tiie  ancient  has  done.  The  experience 
of  the  old  Koman  world,  and  the  fruit  of  its  labours  cannot 
be  profitably  neglected  by  the  workmen  of  our  day,  constitut- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  basis  upon  which  our  structure  stands. 

Dr.  Xiord's  book  possesses  the  merit  of  presenting  within 
small  compass,  a  view  of  the  whole  field,  and  justly  from  its 
Boman  side,  as  being  the  one  from  which  the  tendencies  were 
through  the  medisdval  into  the  modern.  The  master-pieces  of 
Greece  rested  in  their  own  completeness.  All  that  was  pro- 
perly Roman  excellence  had  a  view  to  the  future,  and  ulti- 
mately passed  under  and  through  successive  modifications. 
The  Boman  was  also  the  master,  his  dominion  the  band,  which 
inclosed  and  held  the  whole  together  as  one.  The  greatest 
crisis  in  the  world's  history,  whether  for  combination  of  the 
fruits  of  the  past,  or  for  influence  upon  succeeding  times,  was 
the  commencement  of  the  Boman  empire.  The  government 
of  the  world,  which  had  long  before  been  taken  out  of  the 
hwids  of  patriarchal  and  theocratic  monarchy,  was  then  finally 
wrested  from  the  decayed  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
the  unreliable  adventurers  who  had  followed  Alexander,  and 
reposed  in  one  regularly  constituted  system,  with  an  irrespon- 
sible sovereign  at  its  head.  The  Boman  Bepublic  was  not 
erased.  It  remained  in  all  its  forms,  most  of  them  in  full  force; 
but  over  and  above  all,  there  was  constituted  a  permanent  dic- 
tator. While  his  will  was  supreme,  and  counteracted  the 
feverish  excitement,  which  had  latterly  attended  the  rapid  cir- 
culation of  offices,  the  routine  of  government  went  on  regu- 
larly in  the  broad  and  steady  current  of  the  old  republican 
institutions.  And  whatever  ike  vices  and  tyranny  about  the 
capital,  the  world  in  general  experienced  the  change  only  in 
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greater  regularity  and  peace,  and  in  a  more  reliable  court  of 
appeal. 

The  great  historical  epoch  extends  fix)m  the  first  dictatorship 
of  Caesar  until  the  death  of  Tiberius,  when  the  imperial  office 
was  so  firmly  established  that  its  continuance  no  longer  de- 
pended upon  the  popularity  of  a  man.  It  had  by  that  latter 
date  become  a  regular  place  in  government,  which  was  to  be 
filled  by  somebody.  That  is  the  most  important  epoch  in  the 
world's  history,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  evolved.  Men  of  no 
common  ability  were  concerned  with  its  causes;  but  the  causes, 
themselves  the  ripened  growth  of  long  preceding  ages,  con- 
ferred a  special  distinction  upon  the  men.  And  among  those 
who  thus  gathered  in  themselves  the  effects  of  the  past  to  send 
them  forth  renovated  as  causes  into  the  future,  two  stand  con- 
spicuous above  all  others.  Both  objects  of  admiration  or 
astonishment  in  their  time,  neither  was  estimated,  nor  could 
be  estimated  then  for  fiilly  what  he  was;  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  were  both  profound  and  far-reaching  causes  which  it 
needed  centuries  to  unfold. 

Nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  Julius  Csesar  fell  beneath  the 
daggers  of  assassins.  The  men  who  slew  him  were  statesmen, 
and  some  of  them  well-meaning  patriots;  but  they  utterly 
failed  to  understand  him,  or  the  nature  of  the  change  through 
which  their  country  was  passing.  It  has  taken  these  nineteen 
hundred  years  for  us  to  apprehend,  as  we  now  do,  that  man's 
place  in  the  Divine  govenmient  of  the  nations.  The  old  aris- 
topratic  republic  of  Rome  was  already  gone.  Nothing  could 
restore  it.  Roman  character  had  changed.  The  populace  had 
become  the  stronger  power,  and  viewed  the  senate  and  aristo- 
cracy as  its  enemies.  And  that  populace,  vicious  and  unedu- 
cated, was  incapable  of  governing.  By  its  own  blind  instincts 
it  demanded  a  master;  not  a  corporate  body,  not  a  senate,  but 
a  man,  one  to  whom  its  love  and  enthusiasm  could  attach.  The 
senate  was  no  longer  able  to  control  that  mass,  and  was  becom- 
ing loose  and  discordant  in  itself.  Rome  stood  in  need  of  a 
ruler,  who  could  unite  in  himself,  if  not  to  one  another,  the 
aims  of  the  conflicting  parties. 

Julius  Caesar  was  born  of  the  highest  Patrician  rank.  His 
education  and  privileges  were  all  that  any  Roman  citizen  could 
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Early  he  perceived  the  change  taking  place  in  the 
relations  between  the  noble  and  popular  parties,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  affinity  which  connected  him  with  the  latter. 
His  aunt  was  the  wife  of  the  great  Plebeian  leader  Marius, 
and,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  dissented  from  the  fection  in  which  he 
was  bom,  to  defend  that  of  his  uncle,  yet  without  forfeiting  a 
single  privilege  of  his  rank.  Power  under  the  former  was 
limited  by  salutary  constitutional  checks,  under  the  latter  no 
check  could  limit  what  the  people  were  able  and  disposed  to 
confer.  A  man  of  noble  rank  might  expect  to  rise  successively 
to  every  office  under  the  constitution,  but  only  for  the  time 
and  to  the  extent  which  the  law  appointed,  and  as  any  other 
of  his  rank  might  rise.  A  leader  gf  the  new  Democracy, 
should  it  become  superior,  need  be  constrained  by  no  such  con- 
ditions. But  while  openly  and  frankly  attaching  himself  to 
the  Plebeian  party,  Caesar  never  let  himself  down  to  its  level. 
Patron  of  the  lower  ranks,  he  maintained '  the  standing  of 
highest  splendour  and  repute  in  his  own. 

Passing  through  all  the  constitutional  offices  up  to  the  con- 
sulship, in  succession,  he  distinguished  them  all  by  acts  to 
strengthen  the  Plebeian  class  and  secure  iJa-vour  with  it;  and 
latterly,  as  he  reached  the  highest  places  which  regular  routine 
had  to  give,  addressed  himself  to  the  overthrow  of  the  nobles. 
Above  the  consulship,  higher  steps  of  ambition  could  be  taken 
only  by  war  and  civil  broils,  creating  occasion  for  triumph  or 
dictatorship.  So  far  Csesar  had  taken  little  part  in  war.  Now 
it  becomes  necessary  to  his  purpose,  or  fulfilment  of  his  wishes. 
A  brief  and  successful  experiment  in  Spain  assured  him  of  his 
ability.  He  must  on  some  new  field  eclipse  the  victories  of 
Pompey  in  Spain,  in  the  east,  and  at  sea.  The  hitherto  uncon- 
quered  (Jaul  Was  assigned  to  him  as  proconsular  province. 
None  could  have  been  more  to  his  liking.  Its  conquest  would 
unite  Italy  and  Spain,  and  its  conqueror,  by  the  very  process 
in  which  he  became  such,  must  have  all  three  under  his  con- 
trol.    And  to  control  Italy,  was  to  control  the  world. 

A  brave  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Gtiuls  lengthened  out 
that  war  to  nine  years.     But  it  furnished  to  Csesar  annual 
victories  to  be  reported  at  Rome.     And  while  giving  his  coun- 
trymen reason  to  be  proud  of  his  achievements,  he  by  frequent 
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visits  to  the  city  prevented  their  forgetting  his  person.  As  no 
justifying  plea  for  that  war  could  ever  be  presented,  so  it  was 
carried  on  with  a  recklessness  of  life,  which  had  regard  to 
nothing  but  success.  Whole  nations  were  slaughtered,  and 
captured  cities  subjected  to  unrestrained  rapine,  or  their  popu- 
lation, man,  woman,  and  child,  slain  by  express  order,  not 
because  the  safety  of  Rome  demanded  it,  nor  because  Csesar 
took  pleasure  in  blood,  but  because  it  suited  his  purpose. 

At  last  the  work  was  done.  And  the  next  was  to  perpetu- 
ate the  reputation  and  power  thus  acquired.  Another  consul- 
ship would  have  been  nothing  in  itself,  as  compared  with  what 
had  already  been  accomplished;  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  step 
indispensable  to  anything  higher.  The  senate  resisted  the 
unconstitutional  measures  proposed  to  that  end.  Certain  tri- 
bunes elected  in  his  interest,  thereupon  quarrelled  with  the 
senate,  and,  as  if  their  lives  had  been  in  danger,  fled  from  the 
city,  and  took  refuge  in  his  camp.  It  fell  in  with  his  purpose 
admirably.  Such  a  conflict  of  authorities  will  need  higher 
authority  than  that  of  a  consul  to  compose  it.  And,  moreover, 
it  is  the  sacred  persons  of  tribunes,  the  representatives  and 
leaders  of  the  Plebs,  that  have  been  put  in  danger,  and  in  them 
the  rights  of  the  democracy.  In  their  defence  Caesar  immedi- 
ately marched  his  legions  into  his  own  country,  and  to  war 
with  the  arms  of  the  senate.  Opportunity  for  reconciUation  he 
neither  sought  nor  permitted.  It  had  then  ceased  to  be  possi- 
ble. In  three  months  his  enemies  were  driven  out  of  Italy. 
A  few  weeks  more  and  they  were  subdued  in  Spain.  He  was 
then  in  condition^  to  pursue  the  war  to  the  eastward.  In  a 
little  over  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  he  crossed  the 
Eubicon,  he  had,  at  the  head  of  his  own  legions,  defeated  his 
enemies  in  every  quarter,  with  a  celerity  positively  unparal- 
leled. More  particularly,  he  marched  on  a  track  of  unvarying 
victory  from  Spain  and  Italy  into  Greece,  Macedonia,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  Africa,  and  Sicily,  completing  the 
conquest  of  all  the  nations  around  the  Mediterranean  sea,  in 
two  years  and  about  four  months,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
had  visited  Borne  four  times,  keeping  hold  without  relaxation 
upon  the  government,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Within  that  brief  time,  for  the  succeeding  war  in  Spain, 
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raised  by  the  sons  of  Pompey,  was  only  an  insurrection,  Caesar 
transferred  all  the  dominions  of  his  country  to  himself. 
Within  so  short  a  time  were  the  possessions  of  the  republic 
changed  into  an  empire.  The  splendor  of  Csesar's  triumph 
excelled  everything  of  the  kind  that  had  gone  before.  But  its 
real  grandeur  and  import  were  judiciously  concealed.  While 
the  trophies  and  captives  from  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  various 
barbarous  nations,  were  ostentatiously  displayed,  no  mention 
was  made'of  Pharsalia,  no  trophy  exhibited,  which  could  recall 
the  humiliation  of  a  Boman.  Under  foreign  names,  Eome 
celebrated  the  triumph  of  her  own  conqueror,  and  revelled  in 
festivities  over  the  completion  of  her  own  defeat.  The  man 
who  had  subordinated  her  senate,  anci  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
the  independence  of  her  people,  that  senate  and  people  now 
crowned  with  honours  and  exalted  to  the  skies  as  a  god.  And 
although  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  misguided  zeal  of  a  few 
patriots,  the  heir  of  his  estates  took  his  name  and  under  it  gov- 
erned Rome  as  his  successor.  As  long  as  the  imperial  succes- 
sion continued  it  was  by  force  of  the  same  name  and  inherit- 
ance. And  when  the  western  empire  was  revived  in  Charle- 
magne, it  was  on  the  plea  of  reviving  the  rights  and  succession 
of  Caesar.  The  emperor  of  Austria,  heir  of  the  old  German 
emperors,  still  holds  his  rank  as  inherit'ed,  through  Charle- 
magne, from  the  Eoman  dictator,  and  still  wears,  as  the  talis- 
man of  power,  the  name  of  Caesar.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit 
that  the  first  Napoleon  assumed  imperial  rank.  Gaul,  upon 
the  conquest  of  which  Caesar  founded  the  first  empire,  and  on 
whose  throne  Charlemagne  revived  it,  hap  not  yet  forgotten 
that  importance,  nor  ceased  to  hanker  after  the  honours, 
which  her  first  connection  with  the  Romanic  world  conferred. 

How  great  that  man  was,  in  himself,  in  the  work  which  he 
did,  and  in  the  efiiects  which  have  proceeded  from  it,  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  estimate.  Certainly  nothing  equal 
to  it  has  ever,  in  the  political  world,  proceeded  from  the  life  of 
any  other  man;  for  mere  extent  of  temporary  conquest,  like 
that  of  the  Tartars  or  Saracens,  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
such  enduring  authority  in  and  over  the  civilized  world,  at  its 
highest  seats  of  culture.  Cyrus  comes  nearest  to  a  fair  com- 
parison with  Csssar.     But  the  influence  of  Cyrus  almost  en- 
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tirely  ceased  with  the  eztmction  of  the  line  of  great  king?, 
whidi  he  founded.  Alexander  overran  the  old  worlds  and 
sowed  it  with  the  seeds  of  Gb:'eek  cnlture,  bat  founded  no  em- 
pire. Upcm  a  basis  firmly  constructed  by  centuries  of  Gredc 
and  Boman  culture^  giving  strength  and  finish  to  the  work  of 
earlier  antiquity,  had  Csesar  erected  a  sovereignty  more  solid 
and  well-ordered  than  that  of  the  great  kings  of  Persia,  with 
elements  of  permanence  which  never  pertained  to  that  of  Alex- 
ander, while  containing  all,  and  more  than  all  that  went  to 
form  its  civilization,  and  extending  to  the  world  ci  the  future 
as  their's  had  covered  that  of  the  past.  Csesar,  for  the  first 
time,  united  under  one  hand  the  fortunes  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
Pbenicia,  and  Greece,  with  those  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain, 
and  opened  those'  channels  whereby  all  that  was  best  in  the 
instructions  of  the  east  were  carried  out  and  communicated  to 
the  west.  In  him  and  in  his  surroundings,  all  that  was  great- 
est in  the  ancient  world  reached  its  utmost  splendor.  The  best 
works  of  earlier  time  were  still  in  their  completeness,  and  for 
efiect  upon  the  future  no  other  age  of  heathenism  operated  so 
powerfully  as  that  present. 

And  yet,  like  every  other  man  who  has  been  great,  C»8ar 
owed  much  to  circumstances.  Anywhere  else  than  in  Eome 
he  could  not  have  been  what  he  was;  at  any  previous  period 
in  the  history  of  Rome,  he  could  not  have  efiected  what  he  did. 
With  the  exception  of  Gaul,  all  the  countries,  which  he  united 
under  his  own  hand,  had  already  been  reduced  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  their  national  spirit  broken  by  the  arms  of  preceding 
Roman  generals;  and  the  defeat  of  the  resisting  party  among 
his  own  countrymen  was  really  the  conquest  of  the  whole. 
And  the  culture  which  adorned  and  gave  such  lustre  to  his 
empire  was  the  growth  of  earlier  times,  or  the  continued  ope- 
ration of  causes,  in  which  he  and  the  rule  by  him  established 
had  little  to  do.  He  had  his  place  in  the  most  important  crisis 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  his  greatness  appears  most  conspicu- 
ous in  his  clear  discernment  of  that  crisis,  and  of  the  steps 
which,  at  every  point,  were  the  most  judicious  for  himself  to 
take  in  view  of  it,  and  in  the  untiring  rapidity  of  all  his  move- 
ments. Never  did  any  man  live  a  life  of  greater  activity — 
cheerful,  joyous,  exhilarating  activity.    Entirely  free  from  the 
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insolence  of  success,  his  mind  always  too  much  occupied  with 
great  projects  for  the  future,  to  be  puffed  up  with,  or  even  to 
think  much  about  the  bygone,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people 
by  his  courtesy,  and  easy  affability  of  manner,  while  dazzling 
their  imagination  by  the  splendor  of  his  accomplishments,  and 
the  grandeur  of  his  exploits. 

But  stupendous  as  the  work  of  Caesar  was,  and  far-reaching 
as  its  effects,  it  was  entirely  the  fruit  of  ambition;  nor  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  he  could  foresee  either  the  benefits  or  evils 
which'  followed,  or  the  length  of  their  duration.  Although  he 
contemplated  still  wider  conquests,  in  comparison  with  which 
all  that  he  had  done  was  but  a  beginning;  although  he  did 
much  in  science  and  letters,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  world 
are  due,  and  although  he  was  well  disposed  to  exercise  his 
power  for  good;  still,  there  is  the  subtraction  to  be  made  that 
all  he  contemplated,  as  well  as  all  he  had  done,  was  instigated 
supremely  by  a  view  to  his  own  emolument  and  renown.  For 
whatever  good  accrued,  the  world  owed  him  gratitude  only  as 
an  agency  overruled  by  a  higher  power. 

In  the  same  epoch  of  time,  but  half  a  century  further  on, 
and  in  the  first  stage  of  the  consolidated  empire,  Jesus  Christ 
appeared.  Born  in  a  lineage  descended  from  kings,  but  in  such 
reduced  circumstances,  and  in  poverty  so  lowly,  as  to  present 
the  extremist  contrast  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  Rome's  great 
master,  he  never  in  all  his  life  once  aimed  at  bettering  his  con- 
dition in  those  respects,  while  unvaryingly  he  asserted  his 
rank  as  a  king.  With  great  modesty  and  dignified  gentleness 
of  manner,  he  made  claims  of  authority  unprecedented.  In- 
stead of  boasting  his  descent  from  king  David,  he  announced 
himself,  without  pride  or  ostentation,  but  in  the  most  cogent 
way,  as  David's  Lord,  and  as  the  representative  of  Godhead 
among  men.  No  wonder  that  the  people  of  his  time  looked 
on  with  incredulous  astonishment.  He  was,  to  their  appre- 
hension, a  contradiction  in  himself.  Some  sneered  at  his  pre- 
tensions as  absurd,  some  charged  tbem  with  disloyalty  to 
Osesar,  while  others  regarded  them  as  blasphemous.  Some 
thought  him  an  impostor,  and  others  took  him  for  a  maniac,  or 
ihe  possessed  of  a  devil.  He  himself  admitted  that  they  would 
have  had  reason  for  doubt,  had  he  presented  nothing  but  ver- 
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bal  claims.  But  when  he  went  on  to  give  evidence  of  super- 
natural power,  such  as  no  mere  man  ever  gave  or  cotild  give, 
wonder,  where  it  did  not  melt  into  conviction,  gave  way  to 
hatred.  Great  was  the  prudence  with  which  his  astounding 
character  and  revelations  were  progressively  unfolded,  and  yet 
the  execution  of  his  public  work  was  very  brief.  In  about 
three  years  and  three  months  it  was  finished.  He  also  was 
cut  off  by  the  wrath  of  men,  who  deemed  themselves  defend- 
ing the  old  constitution  of  their  nation.  And  when  he  said 
that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  it  only  exasperated 
them  to  a  charge  of  blasphemy.  But  to  the  end  which  he  de- 
signed, his  death,  in  just  that  way,  was  as  important  as  his 
life,  which  would  have  been  incomplete  had  it  closed  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature  or  by  disease.  Whatever  free  thought 
may  think  of  Christ's  doctrines,  it  will  not,  if  intelligent  of  the 
history,  deny  that  he  has  wrought  upon  the  world  effects  with 
which  there  is  nothing  else  of  a  religious  and  moral  nature  to  be 
compared.  For  what  is  the  vast  jurisdiction  of  Buddhism,  or 
Brahminism,  over  semibarbarous  and  unprogressive  nations, 
when  compared  with  moral  and  religious  dominion  over  the 
greatest  powers  of  the  world,  the  leaders  in  the  van  of  advanc- 
ing civilization,  the  masters  in  science,  in  arts,  in  letters,  and  in 
active  influence  who  either  drag  all  other  nations  in  their  train, 
or  leave  them  far  behind  in  hopeless  barbarism?  And  as  to  all 
the  religions  previously  existing  within  the  bounds  of  that  civili- 
zation, his  religion  either  absorbed  their  elements  or  expelled 
them.  Those  few  years  of  the  public  life  of  Christ,  believer 
in  him  and  unbeliever  alike  must  agree,  have  wielded  a  power 
unparalleled  in  the  religious  world. 

Those  two  personages,  Christ  and  Caesar,  at  that  juncture 
in  the  world's  history,  stand,  in  their  respective  relations,  con- 
spicuous above  all  others.  The  kingdom  of  the  latter  was 
entirely  of  this  world,  and  made  the  greatest  show  in  it,  for  a 
time.  The  kingdom  of  the  former  was  not  of  this  world,  and 
yet,  like  the  natural  agencies  of  the  heavens  upon  the  earth, 
has  wrought  more  profound  and  enduring  effects  than  were 
ever  produced  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  kingdom  of  Caesar 
was  established  by  compulsion,  sustained  by  overwhelming 
force,  and  inspired  by  ambition;  that  of  Christ  was  introduced 
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by  address  to  the  gentler  affections,  in  the  exercise  of  wonder- 
ful power,  but  also  in  the  poverty,  suffering,  and  humiliation 
of  its  founder,  and  his  ignominious  death.     When  Caesar  fell, 
a  triumphant  national  party  and  an  invincible  army  kindled 
with  indignation,  and  hastened  to  inflict  vengeance  upon  his 
assassins;  by  the  cross  of  the  suffering  Christ  stood  only  a  few 
disciples,  most  of  them  women.     Even  of  his  followers  the 
greater  number  deserted  him,  or  looked  on  from  a  distance. 
Upon  the  beginning  of  Caesar's  kingdom  rested  the  splendour 
of  worldly  glory ;  upon  that  of  Christ  s  the  darkness  of  popu* 
lar  contempt.     One  was  a  kingdom  of  demonstrative  forces; 
the  power  of  the  latter  lay  in  causes  unseen,  and  impenetra* 
ble  to  the  public  of  that  day.     Both  are  still  living,  and  work- 
ing under  their  own  and  other  names.     The  man  who  first 
introduced  Eoman  laws,  Eoman  culture,  and  Eoman  ideas 
into  France,  and  opened  their  way  into  Germany  and  Bri* 
tain,  has  communicated  his  lif$  in  a  very  practical  manner 
to  the  now  present.     Legally  and  historically,  both  Napo- 
leon III.  and  Francis  Joseph  are  Caesars  and  imperators.    And 
the  elements  of  his  imperial  erection,  although  the  structure  is 
now  dismembered,  are  the  fundamental  supports  of  authority, 
in    the    inferior   monarchies    of   their    ethnic  relationships. 
European  law,  though  no  longer  Eoman,  is  mainly  of  Eoman 
origin  and  suggestion.    The  higher  education  reposes  upon, 
and  cannot  wisely  dispense  with  ancient  classic  lore.    Art 
still  enlightens  her  designs  by  the  example  of  classic  master- 
pieces.    And  all  philosophy  still,  as  it  ever  must,  intrinsically, 
belongs  to  one  or  another  head  of  the  ancient. 

Nothing  outside  of  the  course  of  revelation  itself,  did  so 
much  for  Christianity  as  the  Eoman  empire.  It,  for  the  first 
time,  united  the  nations  around  the  Mediterranean  under  one 
ruler,  and  made  that  sea  the  centre  of  the  world's  activity. 
What  the  Nile  had  been  to  Egypt,  the  seacoast  to  Israel  and 
Phenicia,  the  -ffigean  to  Greece,  the  whole  Mediterranean 
became  to  the  dominion  of  the  Caesars ;  and  by  the  singleness 
and  ability  of  their  control  of  it,  the  navigation  of  its  waters 
was,  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  rendered  as  safe  from 
foreign  enemies  or  the  depredations  of  pirates,  as  those  of  a 
private  lake.    Paul  ^nd  the  other  apostles  coasted  about  freely 
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and  without  interruption,  where,  before  the  time  of  Csesar, 
they  would  have  been  exposed  at  every  turn  to  plunder,  mal- 
treatment or  death.  Nations  formerly  separated  from  each 
other  by  diversity  of  languages,  laws,  and  the  prevalence  of 
local  wars,  were  now  bound  firmly  together  by  one  overruling 
system  of  law,  the  best  ever  established  among  heathen, 
defended  against  each  other's  violence  and  their  own  by  the 
everywhere  present  arms  of  a  master,  who  allowed  freedom  in 
all  peaceable  pursuits,  not  held  to  interfere  with  his  govern- 
ment, and  harmonized  by  common  elements  of  education,  and 
the  use,  in  all  public  matters,  of  only  two  languages.  In  the 
time  of  the  apostles  whatever  might  be  needed  to  reach  the 
uneducated  people  in  the  country  districts,  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin  was  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  preach  to  the 
understanding  of  a  large  public  in  all  cities,  from  Antioch  to 
Cadiz. 

Facilities  for  travel  and  transport  by  land  were  also  pro* 
vided  to  an  extent  which  had  never  existed  before.  Every 
military  station  was  a  centre  of  protection,  and  of  industry  in 
keeping  up  the  freedom  of  communication  with  the  capital. 
And  Roman  military  roads,  the  most  excellent  and  durable  of 
all  such  structures,  ramified  out  from  Rome  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  her  dominion.  The  rapacity  of  local  rulers, 
which,  under  the  old  senatorial  government,  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  restrain,  received  a  salutary  check  from  the 
sovereignty  of  one  man,  who,  with  the  whole  army  at  his  com- 
mand, knew  it  to  be  his  interest  to  make  the  provinces  satis- 
fied with  his  administration.  Education,  though  not  superior 
to  what  it  had  been  in  some  cities,  among  some  classes  before, 
was  by  far  more  generally  difinsed.  Reading  and  writing  had 
become  comparatively  common,  and  the  productions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  were  numerous,  and  to  be  found,  more  or 
less,  in  every  province.  Officers  of  the  army,  persons  con- 
nected with  the  civil  service,  administration  of  justice,  and 
pursuits  of  commerce,  all  contributed  to  the  difiusion  of  letters 
and  general  intelligence.  Books  as  well  as  preaching  had 
access  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  ever  before.  And 
if  there  was  less  stimulus  to  the  production  of  great  works, 
there  was  more  peace  and  quiet  for  study.    Never  before  could 
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the  apostles,  their  fellow-labourers  and  followers,  have  travelled, 
with  such  facility  as  they  did,  through  all  the  countries  of 
Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  lUyricum,  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  without  military  escort,  and,  although  not  entirely 
without  danger,  without  such  interference  as  to  defeat  their 
purpose,  finding  in  every  city  the  same  executor  of  the  same 
laws,  the  same  protector,  the  same  common  literature,  the 
same  languages  of  letters  and  of  military  and  forensic  busi- 
ness, and  the  fundamental  principles  df  the  same  general 
culture. 

These  agencies  Csssar  did  not  create,  but  he  compacted  the 
system  of  government  to  which  they  belonged,  and  under 
which  they  were  extended  to  the  west,  and  protected,  as  far  as 
they  were  protected,  until  the  dawn  of  the  modem.  In  the 
ever-shifting  conditions  of  society,  changes  have  been  intro- 
duced greatly  modifying  and  diminishing  that  power;  and  as 
its  fitness  depends  upon  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the 
condition  of  society,  it  must  wane  with  the  process  of  time, 
uniil  it  ceases  to  be  perceptible.  From  its  own  merits  and  the 
eminence  of  the  nations  over  which  it  was  established,  and  to 
which  it  has  extended,  conspicuous  above  all  other  monarchical 
systems,  it  is  now  not  only  broken  apart,  but  in  its  sections 
beginning  to  dissolve,  and  to  give  place  to  governmental  prin- 
ciples of  a  different  kind. 

The  kingdom  set  up  by  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  the  present  time,  and  so  far  from  pre- 
senting signs  of  decay,  is  yearly  becoming  broader  and  more 
powerful.  He  who  appeared  as  the  poor  peasant  of  Galilee, 
destitute  of  worldly  goods,  the  meek  and  lowly  man,  who  re- 
sisted no  violence,  who,  on  the  only  occasion  when  a  sword 
was  drawn  in  his  defence,  ordered  it  to  be  put  up,  proves  to 
have  been  the  only  man,  who  in  respect  to  the  authority  esta- 
blished by  him  is  worthy  to  be  mentioned  on  an  equality  with 
Csesar.  Such  a  £ei.ct  is  itself  enough  to  enlist  admiring  atten- 
tion. But  it  is  far  from  being  all  that  a  view  merely  histori- 
cal of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  presents.  That  kingdom  has 
transcended  the  boundaries  of  Caesar's  empire  on  every  side, 
and  established  its  conquests  to  greater  extent  than  his,  in  con- 
tinents to  him  unknown ;  and  is  now  in  still  increasing  strength 
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and  activity,  when  his  exists  only  in  fragments.    Taking  its 
rise  near  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  history,  the  kingdom 
of  Chnst  immediately  employed  all  the  facilities  then  existing, 
and  turned  the  great  civil  power  to  its  greater  purposes.    Un- 
der obloquy  and  p^secution,  it  made  its  way  through  the 
hearts  and  convictions  of  individual  men  and  women  to  pre- 
ponderating weight  in  society,  and  ere  three  hundred  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  ignominious  death  of  its  founder,  had 
conquered  the  imperial  force  of  Csesar,  and  set  up  its  own  can- 
didate on  his  throne.    In  succeeding  times,  it  clothed  itself 
with  the  authority  of  empire,  and  when  the  civil  government 
fell  apart,  still  maintained  its  own  organization,  which  it  threw 
around  the  nations,  who  invaded  its  jurisdiction,  proving  to  be 
more  powerful  and  more  enduring  than,  the  greatest  civil  and 
military  structure  ever  erected  by  man.    What  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  was  to  the  empire  of  Csssar,  the  ocean  has  now  be- 
come to  that  of  Christ. '  Caesar's  empire  exercised  its  power 
over  men,  that  of  Christ  in  men.    The  one  was  a  coarse  and 
violent  movement,  operating  upon  human  motives  from  the 
outward;    the  other,  a  delicate  pressure  upon  a  spring  of 
human  action  affecting  the  whole  purpose  of  man's  life  for 
time  and  eternity.    One  secures  allegiance  by  compelling  the 
subject;  the  other  makes  him  willing,  and  leads  him  in  bonds 
of  rejoicing,  whole-hearted  obedience. 

The  admiration  which  the  people  of  Eome,  and  especially 
the  soldiers,  had  for  their  successful  general  was  enthusiastic, 
and  in  the  case  of  some,  went  the  length  of  encountering 
death  for  his  sake.  Christ,  within  his  own  mortal  life,  had  but 
few  staunch  followers,  and  most  of  them  in  his  last  extremity 
denied  or  deserted  him;  jret  such  was  the  force  of  the  convic- 
tions he  implanted  in  them,  that  soon  afterwards  they  were  all 
ready  to  die  for  his  sake.  Armies  of  martyrs,  in  sucoessive 
ages,  have  testified  their  devotion  to  him.  Many  as  did  die 
under  the  command  of  Caesar,  for  the  execution  of  his  plans, 
it  was  only  as  incident  to  war.  And  now  it  is  not  Kkely  that 
one  man  living  would  risk  a  tithe  of  his  property  to  defend 
Caesar's  memory.  But  to  millions  the  name  of  Christ  ia  as 
dear  as  ever,  and  cherished  above  all  earthly  possessions  and 
expectations.    At  this  hour  we  dare  not  doubt  that  there  are 
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multitudes,  who,  if  need  were,  would  lay  down  their  lives  for 
liis  cause. 

Running  counter  to  man's  natural  tendency  to  self-indul- 
gence, and  alwajrs  resisted  by  its  enemies  with  the  bitterest 
animosity,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  has  made  its  way,  not  by 
compelling,  but  by  changing  the  hearts  of  men,  the  external 
jurisdiction  being  not  the  aim,  but  merely  a  consequence  of  its 
Bpiritaal  work. 

Of  the  two  greatest  personages  in  the  most  important  epoch 
of  the  world's  history,  the  humble  peasant  of  Galilee  proves  to 
have  been  the  greater.  Comparing  them  only  in  view  of 
external  effects,  and  estimating  them  both  as  men,  the  founder 
of  the  empire  must  yield  to  the  reputed  sou  of  the  carpenter; 
victorious  arms  and  iron  legislation  to  the  rule  of  love  and 
feith,  testing  upon  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This 
cannot  be  set  aside  as  a  disputable  dogma.  It  is  history,  sim- 
ple fact,  living  before  our  eyes.  Neither  can  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter be  explained  away  by  any  analogies  attempted  to  be  set 
up  between  it  and  Buddhism,  Brahminism,  or  any  other 
heathen  system ;  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  fo'r 
the  higher  reason,  that  heathen  religions  evince  an  inability  to 
keep  pace  with  the  human  mind  where  it  enjoys  facilities  for 
development,  and  always  become  obsolete  as  intelligence  in- 
creases; while  the  religion  of  Christ  has  not  only  unfolded 
greater  power,  as  it  has  been  more  thoroughly  studied,  but  has 
lifted  up  society  and  science  and  arts  and  letters,  and  govern- 
ment along  with  it,  to  a  higher  standard  in  a  style  of  culture 
proper  to  itself.  In  all  departmente  of  intellectual  effort,  it  is 
not  merely  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  superior 
nations,  but  that  the  great  moral  feature  of  their  superiority  is 
Christian.  And  where  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  ol^erved  the 
most  purely,  the  style  of  culture  is  the  most  beautiful  and  ele- 
vated. Often  as  brute  force  has  been  obtruded  upon  it  as  ai 
ally,  its  only  real  progress  has  been  made  by  the  force  of  rea- 
sonable conviction  taking  hold  of  the  gentler  affections.  For 
no  heathen  religion  can  this  be  pled.  Nor  is  the  case  of 
Mohammedaniiam  parallel.  For  its  religious  strength,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is  due  to  the  teaching  of  Christ.     And  in  propa- 
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gating  his  system  Mohammed  constituted  himself  a  Caesar,  on 
a  narrower  scale,  and  used  the  imperial  argument  of  the 
sword.  There  is  positively,  in  history,  no  case  parallel  to  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  and  nothing  brings  out  its  singu- 
larity, in  this  respect,  more  distinctly  and  forcibly  than  a 
comparison  of  its  history  with  that  of  the  greatest  temporal 
power  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  called  miraculous,  because  it  has  proceeded 
by  a  regularly  organized  system  of  means,  but  is  a  wonderful 
and  unparalleled  work  in  the  earth,  more  broadly  and  over- 
whelmingly expressive  of  supernatural  power  than  was  any 
miracle  wrought  by  Jesus  when  upon  earth. 

Nor,  viewed  from  this  standpoint,  is  the  success  of  Chris^ 
tianity  in  moulding  or  restraining  the  opinions  of  the  civilized 
world  the  most  extraordinary  thing  about  it.  To  denounce  all 
men  as  by  nature  vile  sinners  seems  a  very  unlikely  way  of 
winning  favour  with  them;  to  assure  them  that  unless  they 
give  up  all  their  most  cherished  likings,  and  become  changed 
in  the  very  spirit  of  their  lives,  they  cannot  be  disciples  of 
Christ,  would  seem  to  bar  up  the  way  to  popularity  of  the 
cause.  It  is  a  kingdom  which  has  not  made  progress  by 
courting  popular  wishes.  Its  mystery  of  might  is  a  super- 
human manifestation  of  holiness,  justice,  and  love  to  the  world, 
and  impressed  upon  the  individual  heart. 

Caesar  showed  no  concern  for  the  well-being  of  mankind. 
Men  received  his  favour  or  his  vengeance  as  they  subserved 
or  resisted  his  designs.  To  harass  the  people  of  Gaul,  and  to 
pamper  the  licentious  tastes  of  the  Eoman  populace  were 
equaJly  prompted  by  motives  regardless  of  the  welfeire  of 
others,  and  terminating  in  himself.  Christ  was  tender  of  the 
interests  and  affections  of  men,  and  for  them  freely  sacrificed 
his  own.  His  purpose  in  establishing  his  kingdom  was  not  to 
make  himself  greater,  but  to  make  men  purer  and  happier. 
As  compared  with  that  of  Caesar,  his  motive  was  godlike. 
Caesar  operated  on  the  principle  of  self-aggrandizement,  Christ 
on  that  of  self-denial.  Caesar  employed  force;  Christ,  love. 
The  one  compelled,  the  other  attracts.  And  yet  when  Caesar 
attempted  to  attract  he  appealed,  without  scruple,  to  all  desires, 
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even  the  basest.  He  was  ready  to  court  all  kinds  of  people, 
in  the  way  that  pleased  them;  and  in  so  doing  was  not  worse 
than  other  ambitious  worldly  men.  Christ  was  most  discrimi- 
nating as  to  the  way  in  which  people  were  attracted  to  him. 
He  required  of  his  followers  to  deny  themselves  and  to  love 
him  supremely.  He  never  countenanced  a  mere  admiration  of 
his  character  and  works;  a  hollow  popularity  he  expressly 
rejected;  and  none  who  indulged  in  any  vice  could  be  retained 
as  his  disciple. 

To  outside  observation  there  is  something  strangely  contra- 
dictory in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  results.  Why  is  it  that  the 
finely  discriminating  Christ  has  had  more  and  more  devoted 
followers  than  the  broadly  popular  Caesar  ?  Why  is  it  that, 
in  a  gross  sinful  world,  Christ's  principle  of  heart-holiness  has 
prevailed  over  Caesar's  easy,  promiscuous  indulgence;  that 
Christ  by  self-denial  has  established  a  wider  and  more  durable 
kingdom  than  Caesar  succeeded  in  erecting  by  the  moat  suc- 
cessful ambition ;  and  that  Christ's  kingdom,  which  is  not 
of  this  world,  has  taken  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  world  than 
that  of  Caesar,  which  was  altogether  worldly  ?  The  domin- 
ion of  Caesar  wrought  a  great  change  upon  the  relations  of 
government,  but  only  slightly  and  superficially  affected  the 
character  of  the  individual;  Christ's  power  begins  with  a 
radical  change  in  the  individual,  and  works  outwardly  to  a 
corresponding  change  upon  government  and  the  face  of  society. 
Caesar's  work  was  external  and  mechanical;  Christ's  internal 
and  vital.  The  one  is  like  the  builder  of  a  masterly  machine; 
the  other  like  the  operation  of  nature.  There  is  a  singular 
impression  of  Godhead  made  upon  us,  when  we  contemplate 
the  historical  Christ,  from  the  human  side,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  greatest  of  men,  unenlightened  by  his  teaching. 

The  epoch  of  time,  in  which  these  personages  appeared,  was, 
firom  various  other  causes,  greatly  eminent  in  historical  im- 
portance. It  was  that  in  which  the  best  fruits  of  the  ancient 
world  were  collected  into  that  channel  through  which  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  modem.  It  has  accordingly 
been  selected  as  the  central  point  for  the  work  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  article.     Around  and  in  relation  to  it,  has  Dr. 
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Lord  disposed  all  the  parts  of  his  plan.  Beginning  with  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  military  history  of  Rome  up  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire,  he  then  presents  a  view  of  her  mate- 
rial grandeur  and  glory  at  that  epoch,  the  vastness  and 
nature  of  her  empire,  the  wonders  of  the  city,  art,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  science  in  their  previous  history,  as  preparing 
them  for  the  state  in  which  they  then  were.  He  gives  a  simi- 
larly brief,  but  clear  and  interesting  history  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution and  jurisprudence,  and  a  picture  of  the  internal  con- 
dition of  society  under  the  empire.  Thence  he  proceeds  to 
record  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  reasons  why  neither 
the  conservative  influences  of  Pagan  civilization,  nor  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  could  arrest  its  decline.  And  the  work 
closes  with  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  legacy  left  by  the  early 
church  to  future  generations.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  book, 
not  a  treatise  to  sustain  a  philosophic  theory,  but  a  history, 
in  the  true  and  single  spirit  of  history,  and  yet  presenting  the 
best  logical  efiects  of  the  philosophy  which  is  always  embodied 
in  facts.  Although  there  is  compacted  into  ita  very  moderate 
number  of  pages  the  substance  of  many  learned  volumes,  it  is 
in  no  sense  a  compend,  but  a  genuine  product  of  matured 
thinking,  spirited  and  entertaining.  Long  familiarity  with  the 
subject  in  all  its  breadth  and  detail  was  needed  to  enable  the 
author  to  communicate  so  much  information  so  briefly,  and  yet 
with  so  light  and  easy  a  pen.  Dr.  Lord  writes  as  a  man  deeply 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  and  importance"  of  his  subject; 
yet  that  absorbing  earnestness,  though  it  sometimes  leads  him 
into  unnecessary  detail,  never  burdens  his  style,  which  ifi 
buoyant  and  elastic  even  where  it  carries  the  greatest  weight. 
Although  there  is  no  lack  of  books  on  the  history  of  Rome, 
yet  one  depicting  her  proper  civilization  concisely,  yet  fully  in 
all  its  features,  symmetrically,  was  really  needed.  And  such, 
we  believe,  is  the  place  filled  by  the  work  before  us. 
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Art.  V. —  Whitney  on  Language, 

The  s^pearance  of  Prof.  Whitney's  *^  Language  and  the 
Science  of  Langvxige''  was  briefly  noticed  in  our  number  for 
January  of  the  present  year,  both  among  the  literary  notices, 
(p.  160),  and  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  article  on  "The 
English  Language,*'  (pp.  1 — 4.)  The  importance  and  value  of 
the  work  entitle  it  to  the  emphatic  welcome  which  it  has 
idready  received  from  leading  journals  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  read  with  pleasure,  as  well  as  hearty  concur- 
rence, the  judgment  of  the  London  Aihenceum,  that  these  lec- 
tores  "  would  do  honour  to  any  country."  And  the  Westmin- 
Her  Heview  says :  "  If  the  Americans  go  on  writing  so  many 
excellent  treatises  on  philology  we  shall  soon  have  to  call  the 
English  the  American  language.  The  latest  American  writer 
on  the  subject  is  one  of  the  best."  We  propose  to  indicate 
somewhat  more  fully  than  in  our  previous  brief  notices  some  of 
the  elements  of  its  great  worth,  and  to  direct  attention,  as  we 
are  reluctantly  constrained  to  do,  to  some  of  its  errors  and 
defects. 

From  no  American  scholar  would  a  contribution  to  this 
department  of  science  and  scientific  literature  be  expected  with 
more  eagerness  and  confidence.  As  the  accomplished  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Oriental  Society, — ^we  had  almost  said  its 
main  stay, — as  a  contributor  to  the  learned  periodicals  of 
England  and  Germany,  as  well  as  of  his  own  country, — dis- 
cussing on  equal  terms  with  Lepsius,  Weber,  and  others  of  the 
foremost  scholars  of  the  Old  World,  profound  problems  of 
linguistic  science,  or  the  BUndu  Asterisms, — a  co-labourer  with 
Both,  Bohtlingk,  and  other  Sanscrit  scholars  of  Europe  in 
their  most  colossal  undertakings, — Prof.  Whitney  has  a  recog- 
nized eminence  in  his  department  that  entitles  him  to  a  hearing, 
and  will  secure  a  large  and  interested  circle  of  readers  for  this, 
his  first  systematic  and  popular  presentation  of  his  views  on 
this  ever-attractive  theme. 

The  volume  before  us  has  grown  out  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  in  Washington  by  invitation  of  the  Smithsonian  Ihsti- 
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tution,  in  March  1864.    The  course,  expanded  to  twice  the 
original  dimensions,  was  repeated  before  the  Lowell  Institute  of 
Boston.     The  form  of  lectures  is  retained  in  the  published 
volume,  while  each  discussion  has  been  expanded  by  further 
development  and  illustration,  some  of  the  lectures  having  been 
evidently  again  doubled.     We  recognize  portions  of  some  ci 
the  earlier  lectures  as  having  formed  valuable  and  attractive 
contributions  to  recent  volumes  of  the  North  American  Review. 
So  much  of  the  author  and  the  origin  of  his  book,  and  the  pre- 
dispositions with  which  we  approach  the  examination  of  a  work 
greatly  needed.   For  while  volumes  not  a  few  have  appeared  in 
the  English  language  on  either  side  the  ocean,  discussing  more 
or  less  fully  the  nature,  the  history,  the  philosophy  of  language, 
none  has  ever  assumed  to  exhibit  in  any  adequate  and  popular 
way  the  methods  and  results  of  the  new  science.     We  once 
attempted  to  use  as  a  text-book  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vere's  "  Com- 
parative Philology,"  which  in  its  intention  comes  nearer  than 
any  other  American  work  to  Prof.  Whitney's  treatise,  but 
found  it  utterly  inadequate.     Prof.  Max  Miiller's  "  Lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Language,"  which  in  the  attractive  reprint 
have  reached  no  small  circle  of  readers  among  us,  with  all 
their  genius  and  learning,  greatly  lack  deamees,  simplicity, 
and  method,  and  meet  the  wants  neither  of  intelligent  readers 
nor  of  our  institutions  of  learning.    No  other  works,  generally 
accessible,  make  even  so  much  pretence  as  these  to  exhibit  the 
science  of  language.     Not  merely  teachers  and  students  of 
language,  but  many  cultivated  minds  throughout  society,  have 
been  waiting  for  the  instruction  and  assistance  to  be  afforded 
them  by  some  friend,  of  profound,  varied  and  extensive  learn- 
ing, who,  has  thought  clearly  and  well  upon  the  historical  ques- 
tions and  philosophical  problems  involved  even  in  the  simplest, 
humblest  uses  of  our  mother  tongue.   To  all  such  we  commend 
Prof.  Whitney's  volume  as  going  far  beyond  any  other  work 
within  our  knowledge  in  the  clearness  and  richness  with  which 
it  presents  the  facts  and  principles  of  its  science.    As  another 
valuable  result  from  its  intelligent  and  thoughtful  use,  we  anti- 
cipate an  improvement  in  the  methods  according  to  which  lan- 
guages will  be  studied  and  taught,  not  the  classical  tongues 
merely  pr  mainly,  but  our  own  English  and  the  other  modem 
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languages,  from  which  Prof.  Whitney  draws  many  of  his  freshest 
illuRtrations.  The  partisans  of  science  will  surely  have  less 
objection  to  the  study  of  language  and  languages  when  so  sci- 
entifically pursued. 

A  leaf  is  a  little  thing  in  nature;  yet  science,  unfolding  to 
us  its  structure,  functions,  and  relations,  and  pointing  us  to  the 
accumulated  results  of  the  leaf-work  of  the  ages  that  are  gone, 
constrains  us  to  exclaim  with  new  astonishment  and  delight, 
"This  also  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord  of  hosts,  which  is  won- 
derful in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working." 

A  word  is  a  little  thing.  Yet  how  many  inquiries  does  it 
suggest,  and  who  can  answer  them  all?  The  simple  word 
"  leaf" — what  is  it  ?  It  is  not  the  simple  group  of  signs  upon 
this  page  upon  which  my  eye  may  now  be  fixed.  These  are 
but  an  afterthought,  an  expedient  employed  to  effect  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  and  under  certain  conditions  the  same  result.  The 
word  "  leaf"  is  the  combination  of  sounds  which  these  signs 
suggest;  and  it  is  this  not  as  a  chance  grouping  from  among  the 
myriads  which  human  organs  can  produce,  but  aa  a  combina- 
tion which,  for  some  reason,  at  some  time,  in  some  way,  came, 
to  represent  a  certain  mental  conception,— and  which  has  since 
been  employed  by  a  portion  of  the  human  family  to  convey 
that  idea,  and  to  describe  or  identify  the  corresponding  object. 
And  now  from  this  little  centre  how  many  lines  of  curious  and 
profitable  inquiry  diverge?  Their  results  may  not  enable  us  to 
make  the  trips  of  the  "Great  Eastern"  more  lucrative,  as  in- 
vestigation among  dead  leaves  may  do,  yet  these  inquiries 
rightly  pursued  will  not  be  without  their  large  revenue  of  ad- 
vantage to  man  and  glory  to  God. 

The  word  is  a  combination  of  articulate  sounds.  JJooking 
then  at  what  we  may  call  its  material  or  physical  part,  we  are 
brought  within  the  realm  of  natural  history  and  natural  philo- 
sophy. Anatomy,  physiology,  acoustics, — ^the  whole  phonetic 
system  with  the  means  of  its  development  and  its  reception 
demand  our  attention.  How  widely  in  space  and  time  is  this 
particular  phonetic  system  employed,  and  this  particular  com- 
bination of  phonetic  elements  used  for  the  expression  of  this 
one  idea,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  determining  forces? 
History,  political  and  physical  geography  and  ethnology  must 
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lend  us  their  aid  before  some  of  our  natural  and  inevitable 
questions  are  answered.  As  we  essay  to  pass  within  the  form 
to  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  word,  how  shall  we  accomplish 
the  transition?  What  is  the  connection  between  the  signifier 
and  the  signified, — between  the  conception  and  the  group  of 
articulations  that  has  come  at  some  time,  in  some  way,  to  be 
employed  for  its  expression?  How  came  the  many  millions 
that  have  used  and  are  using  this  emblem  of  their  thought,  to 
its  adoption?  What  brought  any  human  being,  the  first  who 
ever  said  "leaf"  with  the  design  of  conveying  our  ordinary 
idea  of  a  leaf,  to  the  employment  of  this  combination  of  sounds 
rather  than  some  other  ?  Vast  multitudes  of  our  race  having 
evidently  the  same  conception,  and  the  same  wish,  impulse,  and 
power  to  express  it,  employ  very  diflFerent  combinations  of 
sound.  Whence  this  diversity?  If  we  were  to  follow  back 
the  lines  of  descent  by  which  these  manifold  terms  have  come 
to  their  present  use,  should  we  find  them  radii  of  a  circle, 
leading  plainly  toward  though  we  might  not  trace  them  to 
their  common  and  primal  centre?  What  approach,  if  any, 
can  we  make  by  these  methods  of  investigation  to  a  solution 
of  the  great  problems  connected  with  the  beginnings  of  human 
history, — the  time,  the  place, — the  unity  or  diversity  of  our 
human  origin?  Or  again,  how  came  the  word  "leaf"  or  any 
of  its  equivalents  whatsoever  to  be  produced  ?  What  inward 
impulse,  what  outward  necessity  called  human  speech  into 
being?  What  are  the  mutual  relations  of  speech  and  thought, 
of  speech  and  society? 

These  are  among  the  questions  that  suggest  themselves  in 
quick  succession  to  one  who  would  know  himself  in  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  important  powers  and  functions  of  hia 
nature.  My  inquiries  may  not  carry  me  back  to  the  time 
when  coal  beds  were  formed  of  leaves,  but  I  am  well  con- 
tent to  rest  a  little  this  side  of  that  remote  antiquity.  Present 
and  recent  phenomena  give  me  occupation  enough,  and  I 
oannot  think  it  altogether  unprofitable. 

Within  this  wide  range  of  inquiry  what  are  the  proper 
bounds  of  the  Science  of  Language  ?  It  is  not  philology,  if 
either  of  the  terms  be  defined  with  the  precision  characteristic 
of  modem  thought;  not  the  philology  illustrated  by  Godfrey 
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Hermann,  -whose  object  is  literature, — nor  the  philology  illus- 
trated by  Wolf,  which  includes  speech,  faith,  art,  and  life 
under  its  searching  survey,  making  the  whole  culture  and 
civilization  of  a  people,  and  not  its  literature  alone,  the  object 
of  study.  (See  Prof.  G.  Curtius'  Inaugural  at  Leipsic,  1862, 
on  "FhUohgie  und  Spra^hwissenschaft")  Back  of  any  lit- 
erature, back  of  any  culture  lies  the  language  of  each  people 
and  the  speech  of  the  race.  "  Every  language,"  says  Curtius, 
"  is  fundamentally  something  transnational,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  fully  comprehended  from  the  philologist's  point  of  view/' 
Much  more  inadequate,  we  would  add,  are  the  methods  of 
philology  to  the  comprehension  and  exhibition  of  those  deeper 
facts  which  underlie  all  individual  languages  in  the  nature  and 
developments  of  human  speech.  ''The  aim  of  linguistics," 
Bays  Prof.  Whitney,  in  the  North  American  Heview,  (October, 
1867,  p.  622,)  "  is  to  comprehend  language  in  the  largest  and 
most  unrestricted  sense, — the  whole  body  of  human  speech,  in 
all  its  manifestations  and  all  its  relations,  in  all  its  known 
varieties,  with  their  history  and  the  reasons  of  their  dis- 
cordance." 

Thus  to  define  the  aims  of  the  science  of  language  is  at  the 
same  time  to  set  forth  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  claimed  that 
a  new  science  has  been  within  the  last  fifty  years  ushered  into 
being.  Were  not  the  phenomena  of  human  speech  among  the 
earliest  that  arrested  the  attention  of  thinking  man?  Have 
we  not  copious  records  of  ancient  speculations  and  debates  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  language?  From  th^t  day  to  this  has 
not  every  school  of  philosophy  that  has  laid  claim  to  any 
completeness  in  its  survey  of  the  objects  of  knowledge,  set 
forth  its  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  words  and  the 
faculty  of  speech  ?  With  what  fitness  then,  after  the  inquiry 
and  controversy  that  have  been  matter  of  record  for  fifty 
times  fifty  years,  is  it  claimed  that  the  science  of  language  is  a 
growth  of  the  present  century  ?  Some  question  whether  the 
time  has  even  yet  come  for  conceding  the  name  of  a  "science" 
to  this  department  of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry, — ^whether 
the  claim  be  not  too  ambitious,  and  to  concede  it  premature. 
Its  methods  however  are  so  far  determined  and  its  positive 
results  so  valuable  within  limits  of  easy  definition,  that  we 
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apprehend  no  general  denial  of  the  claim.  Without  entering 
even  in  outline  into  the  history  and  progress  of  linguistic 
research  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  it  may  be  enough 
for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  the  progress  of  Sanscrit 
studies  and  of  investigations  in  Comparative  Philology  has 
put  even  abstract  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  human  language 
upon  an  entirely  new  basis.  Large  classes  of  facta  of  vital 
importance  are  now  for  tbe  first  time  accessible,  and  induc- 
tions are  now  possible  and  justifiable  that  two  generations 
ago  would  have  been  utterly  impossible.  Theories  that  before 
might  plead  at  least  plausibility,  are  now  in  many  cases  wholly 
repudiated,  and  on  the  other  hand  strong  presumptions  estab- 
lished at  many  points  where  certainties  are  still  in  the  future. 
Here  again  there  are  those  who  question  whether  there  has 
not  been  undue  prominence  given  to  Sanscrit  studies  both 
in  Comparative  Philology  and  linguistic  science.  In  an  article 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  October,  1867,  Prof 
Whitney  defends  his  science  with  great  keenness  and  spirit 
against  such  attacks  from  Profs.  Key  of  London  and  Oppert  of 
Paris. 

Studies  in  language  have  been  and  are  pursued  with  very  vari- 
ous prepossessions  and  presumptions,  and  of  course  with  a  cor- 
responding diversity  of  method.  Here  again,  as  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  his  science,  we  make  Prof.  Whitney  the  interpreter  of 
his  own  position.  In  the  North  American  JReview  for  January, 
1867,  he  speaks  as  follows,  (see  pp.  31,  32):  "Linguistic 
science,  not  less  than  some  of  the  physical  sciences,  baa  had  its 
triple  course  of  development,  as  formulated  in  the  philosophy 
of  Comte,  and  each  of  these  stages  is  more  or  less  distinctly 
recognizable  in  the  views  of  some  of  its  present  votaries.  The 
'  theological'  stage  is  repre§ented  by  the  once  prevailing  opinion 
that  language  is  a  divine  creation,  elaborated  in  all  its  parts 
by  the  Deity,  and  miraculously  placed  in  men's  possession; 
parallel  with  which,  moreover,  though  so  unlike  in  many 
aspects,  is  the  doctrine,  seriously  put  forward  by  some  scien- 
tists, that  speech  is  a  direct  product  of  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  its  speakers,  a  kind  of  secretion  of  organs  provided  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  its  varieties  represent  differences  of 
animal  organization.     Both  these  alike  cut  off  all  possibility  of 
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a  science  of  language.*  The  'raetaphysicar  stage  is  seen  in  a 
personification  of  language  itself  as  an  independent  existence, 
an  organism,  and  of  its  laws  and  processes  as  actual  powers 
literally  working  themselves  out,  governing  the  material  in 
which  they  are  exhibited,  and  producing  effects  after  the  man- 
ner of  gravity,  cohesion,  chemical  affinity,  and  the  other  forces 
which  are  active  in  the  changes  of  matter.  The  final  or 
'positive'  stage  is  entered  upon  when  linguistic  scholars  are 
minded  to  keep  themselves  strictly  upon  the  basis  of  fact  and 
legitimate  induction,  to  avoid  the  acceptance  of  figures  as 
realities,  to  see  clearly  and  describe  definitely,  and  not  to  cover 
up  ignorance  and  obscurity  of  thought  with  sounding  and  phi- 
losophical phraseology."  » 

Of  course  Prof.  Whitney  is  thus  "minded";  he  plants  him- 
self upon  this  platform.  The  work  before  us  we  regard  as  in 
most  respects  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  scientific  treatise 
aiming  to  popularize  the  results  of  learning.  We  find  here 
great  breadth,  variety,  and  richness  of  resources,  great  skill  in 
the  combination  and  presentation  of  facts,  usually  great  caution 
in  induction  of  principles,  great  clearness  and  precision  of  state- 
ment (with  an  occasional  excess  in  abstractness),  copiousness 
of  illustration,  with  the  enlivening  infusion  now  and  then  of 
keen  criticisms  and  refreshing  pleasantries.  Such  qualities 
cannot  fail  to  widen  and  deepen  the  public  interest  in  the  stu- 
dies which  the  book  advocates  and  represents,  and  will  gain 
many  adherents  for  the  views  which  it  sets  forth:  We  appre- 
hend, however,  that  this  "positive"  stage  will  not  be  found 
to  be  "final."  We  are  confident  that  there  are  important 
truths  concerning  language  that  are  sought,  and  in  some 
measure  already  reached,  by  the  "psychological"  school,  of 
which  Steinthal  is  perhaps  the  ^blest  representative,  which 
must  yet  be  brought  into  more  perfect  combination  with  the 
results  of  empirical  study.  Many  of  the  imperfections  of 
Humboldt's  view  are  already  in  good  degree  removed  by 
Steinthal  and  others,  who  are  correcting,  extending,  and  sup- 

*  Is  there  then  no  soienoe  of  anything  that  has  a  supernatural  origin  ?  Let 
Qs  understand  one  another.  If  that  only  is  science  which  denies  God  both 
the  right  to  ac.t,  and  the  right  to  tell  of  what  he  has  done,  the  world  may  yet 
wish  itself  well  rid  of  it. 
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plementing  the  wonderfully  stimulating  and  yet  perplexing  and 
often  inconsistent  utterances  of  that  great  master  of  linguistic 
science.  We  regret  that  we  must  add  that  this  work  of  Prof. 
Whitney  aflfords  likewise  a  specimen  in  some  particulars  of 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  working  of  that  hyper-scientific 
spirit  which  loves  to  regard  itself  as  having  reached  "the  final 
Kadi  positive  stage"  in  any  department  of  investigation.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  in  his  work  on  Education,  (pp.  91,  92),  pro- 
nounces true  science  "  essentially  religious"  among  other  rea- 
sons "  inasmuch  as  it  generates  a  profound  respect  for,  and  an 
implicit  faith  in,  those  uniform  laws  which  underlie  all  things* 
By  accumulated  experiences  the  man  of  science  acquires  a 
thorough  belief  in  the  unchanging  relations  of  phenomena — ^in 
the  invariable  connection  of  cause  and  consequence — ^in  the 
necessity  of  good  or  evil  results."  We  fear  that  Pro£  Whitney 
has  become  too  "  religious"  after  this  type.  When  he  reaches 
points  in  his  inquiry  at  which  side-lights  and  lights  from  above 
fall  upon  his  subject,  he  seems  wholly  ignorant  that  such  is 
the  fact,  or  to  hold  that  the  most  incidental  recognition  of  the 
fact  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  "  scientific"  treatise.  We  shall 
illustrate  this  point  when  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  the  book, 
express  or  implied,  concerning  the  unity  of  the  race  and  the 
antiquity  of  man. 

One  other  preliminary  inquiry  demands  a  moment's  atten- 
tion before  we  proceed  to  our  examination  in  detail.  The  sci- 
ence of  language — what,  where  is  its  place  in  the  circle  of  the 
sciences?  The  answer  to  this  question  will,  of  course,  conform 
to  the  view  one  entertains  of  the  nature  of  language.  Prof. 
Max  Muller  (see  Lecture  1. 1st  series)  defining  physical  science 
as  dealing  with  the  works  of  God,  while  historical  science  deals 
with  the  works  of  man, — and  finding  (p.  37),  that  "nothing 
new  has  ever  been  added  to  the  substance  of  language,  that  all 
its  changes  have  been  changes  of  form,  that  no  new  root  or 
radical  has  ever  been  invented  by  later  generations,  as  little 
as  one  single  element  has  ever  been  added  to  the  material 
world  in  which  we  live," — and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  science  accords  with  that  of  the 
inductive  sciences,  passing  through  its  empirical,  classificatory, 
and  theoretical  days,  pronounces  his  science  physical.    Further, 
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in  reply  to  an  objection,  he  says,  (p.  47),  "Art,  science,  philoso- 
phy, and  religion,  all  have  a  history;  language  or  any  other 
production  of  nature,  admits  only  of  growth."  Once  raore 
(p.  77)  he  says:  "If  that  modification  which  takes  place  in 
time  by  continually  new  combinations  of  given  elements,  which 
withdraws  itself  from  the  control  of  free  agents,  and  can  in  the 
end  be  recognized  as  the  result  of  natural  agencies,  may  be 
called  a  growth;  and  if,  so  defined,  we  may  apply  it  to  the 
growth  of  the  crust  of  the  earth;  the  same  word  in  the  same 
sense  will  be  applicable  to  language,  and  will  justify  us  in  re- 
moving the  science  of  language  from  the  pale  of  the  historical 
to  that  of  the  physical  sciences."  Accordingly  Muller  shapes 
his  remaining  lectures  (iii — ix)  so  as  to  conform  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  inductive  sciences,  presenting  in  due  order  and  pro- 
portion the  three  stages  that  are  normal  for  a  physical  science. 

In  opposition  to  this  whole  conception  of  language  and  its 
proper  treatment,  Prof.  Whitney  in  his  second  lecture  (and 
with  some  variety  both  of  argument  and  illustration  in  an  arti- 
cle in  the  North  American  Beview,  for  October,  1865),  main- 
tains that  language  is  of  historical  growth,  and  its  study  a 
moral  science  whose  methods  are  historical. 

We  cannot  present  or  comment  upon  Prof.  Whitney's  view 
without  advancing  from  the  inquiry  where  the  science  of  lan- 
guage belongs  among  the  sciences,  to  the  more  specific  ques- 
tion, What  is  language, — the  object  of  this  science? 

Humboldt,  to  whom  the  science  of  language  owes  so  much, 
defines  language  as  "  the  efibrt  of  the  spirit  continually  repeat- 
ing itself  to  make  articulate  sound  capable  of  the  expression 
of  thought."  {Ueber  die  Verschiedenheit  dee  menschlichen 
Sprachbaues  u,  8.  w., — Vol.  6  of  his  collected  works, — p.  42.) 
Heyse,  whose  Si/stem  der  Spraehwisaensckaft  is  so  remarkable 
for  its  clear,  distinct,  concise  and  philosoj^ical  presentation  of 
his  subject,  defines  language  (p.  35)  as  "the  utterance  (or 
objectively,  the  form  of  the  utterance)  of  the  thinking  spirit  in 
articulated  sounds."  A  very  compact  definition  of  Schlei- 
cher's {Zur  vergleichenden  Sprachengeschichte,  p.  6)  makes 
language  "the  vocally  articulated  expression  of  spiritual  life." 
We  have  multiplied  and  varied  these  definitions  coming  from 
different  linguistic  schools  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  language 
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is  the  expression  of  thought  in  articulate  sound, — ^thought  its 
spiritual,  articulate  sound  its  formal  part, — articulate  sound 
the  container,  thought  the  contents, — articulate  sound  as  it 
were  the  body,  thought  the  soul, — and  these  brought  into 
this  relation  in  every  actual  occurrence  of  speech  by  the 
conscious  activity  of  the  thinking  spirit  seeking  expression  for 
its  thought.  Of  course  there  are  various  auxiliary  and  sup- 
plementary contrivances  that  may  be  called  language, — ^writ- 
ten language,  pictorial  or  alphabetic — the  sign-language  of 
deaf  mutes  or  of  those  cast  away  in  a  strange  land, — and 
other  such  things ;  but  as  the  word  language  etymologically 
testifies  of  the  tongice  as  a  chief  organ  in  its  production,  so  a 
true  theory  makes  articulated  sound  the  vehicle  for  the  con- 
veyance of  thought  in  language,  properly  so  called. 

Here  we  plunge  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of  the 
most  subtle  and  abstruse  problems  involved  in  language. 
Intimately  as  the  subject  is  connected  with  our  own  personal 
life  and  experience,  and  partly  because  the  connection  is  with 
life,  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the  terrestrial  objects  of  our 
investigation,  opinions  have  been  very  various  and  sharply 
conflicting.  Then  there  are  several  distinct  lines  of  inquiry  to 
be  pursued  which  are  not  always  carefully  discriminated. 

What  are  the  relations  of  speech  to  our  humanity,  to  nation- 
ality, to  our  individual  and  our  social  life  ?  We  may  ask  a 
series  of  questions  with  regard  to  speech  as  a  faculty  or 
function  of  humanity, — and  when  the  same  series  in  whole 
or  in  part  recurs  with  respect  to  the  languages  that  have  been 
and  are  used  by  the  races  and  nations  of  men,  may  reach  a 
very  different  series  of  answers.  Few  writers  have  thought 
their  way  through  this  labyrinth  so  as  to  be  clear  and  self- 
consistent, — and  few  who  quote  them  have  thought  their  way 
through  so  as  to  quote  others  correctly.  Therefore  many  a 
writer  on  language  may  find  himself  quoted  in  support  of 
views  that  he  never  held,  and  in  opposition  to  those  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  he  devotes  his  life.  And  there  is  no 
subject  in  which  array  of  names  and  citations  is  less  conclu- 
sive. Words  too  are  very  differently  used  by  different  schools, 
and  at  the  best  convey  only  single  aspects  of  the  thought  or 
truth  which  they  symbolize. 
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Is  language  voluntary  or  involuntary?  If  the  question  be 
asked  with  reference  to  speech  as  a  function  or  faculty  of  our 
humanity,  language  is  instinctive  and  involuntary.  If  it  be 
asked,  why  we  speak  at  all,  it-  is  not  because  we  choose  to 
speak  instead  of  never  speaking.  Speech  is  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive and  characteristic  endowments  of  our  nature,  without 
which  we  should  not  be  what  we  are.  But  in  every  individual 
instance  of  speech  since  the  creation  of  the  world  man  has 
spoken  voluntarily,  (we  mean  of  course  in  those  conditions  in 
which  he  is  master  of  himself.)  He  had  a  thought  to  express. 
He  had  an  end,  he  had  a  means,  and  he  consciously  and  inten- 
tionally employed  the  means  for  the  end. 

Yet  those  who  would  agree  without  hesitation  in  these 
answers  to  the  question,  whether  speech  is  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary, divide  at  once  into  conflicting  parties  when  the  same 
question  is  put  with  reference  to  any  given  form  of  human 
speech,  or  every  actual  form  that  language  has  ever  assumed. 

Humboldt,  and  a  host  of  writers  on  language,  difiering 
widely  in  their  philosophy  but  agreeing  in  their  result,  main- 
tain that  language  is  not  voluntary  in  the  forms  in  which  it 
appears.  Humboldt,  for  example,  (as  above,  p.  6),  says,  "lan- 
guage is  no  product,  but  an  involuntary  emanation  of  the 
spirit,"  and  again,  (p.  35),  "it  cannot  be  strictly  taught,  but 
only  waked  up  in  the  soul;"  and  again,  (p.  10),  "the  produc- 
tion of  language  is  an  inward  necessity  of  humanity,  not 
merely  an  outward  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  social 
intercourse,  but  one  lying  in  the  very  nature  of  humanity, 
indispensable  to  the  development  of  its  spiritual  powers,  and  to 
the  gaining  a  view  of  the  world  to  which  man  can  attain  only 
by  bringing  his  thoughts  to  clearness  and  definiteness  through 
common  thinking  with  others."  In  the  passage  last  quoted 
there  are  important  hints  in  regard  to  the  reflex  influence  of 
language  upon  thought  that  are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
Other  writers,  some  Hegelians  and  some  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents of  Hegelianism,  reach  and  state  in  their  several  ways  the 
same  substantial  conclusion  that  language  is  "  an  invdiuntary 
emanation  of  the  spirit,"  or  something  tantamount  to  that  as 
contrasted  with  all  products  of  the  human  will.  We  have 
seen  above  why  Miiller  classes  the  science  of  language  with 
VOL.  XL. — NO.  n.  35 
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the  physical  sciences.  In  an  entirely  diflFerent  quarter  theolo- 
gians by  processes  of  exegesis  have  reached  similar  condoaions* 
Baumgarten  (in  his  TheohgiBcher  ComTnentar  zura  Pentateuch^ 
i.  46),  commenting  on  (}en.  ii.  19,  20,  argnes  that  langui^  is 
"the  involuntary  necessary  utterance  of  thought,"  because 
"when  Adam  gave  names  to  all  animals  no  other  human  being 
existed  to  whom  he  spoke," — so  that  language  in  its  first  use 
was  certainly  not  a  means  of  intercommunication. 

The  "psychological"  school  holds  that  speech  exists  both  ior 
the  individual  and  for  society.     Language  is  defined  by  Stein- 
thai  as  "the  most  general,  altogether  peculiar  means  c^  spirii- 
ual  perception,  and  its  activity  consists  in  the  consolidation 
{Verdiektung)  of  thought;  it  is  not  only  (according  to  Hum- 
boldt) mediatrix  between  the  outer  material  world  and  oar 
inner  spiritual  nature;  it  is  this  only  because  it  at  the  same 
time  by  its  mediation  unites  clear  consciousness  with  all  the 
knowledges  that  lie  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  so  is  a  medi- 
atrix within  the  soul  itself."    Another  writer  in  the  same  inte- 
rest (Boltz,  Die  Sprache  und  ihr  Leben,  Leipsic,  1868,)  says, 
(p.  15):    Speaking  is  therefore  now  defined  "sensation  {Emp* 
findung)  and  thought,  i.  e.,  the  rendering  possible  and  further- 
ing perception,  comprehension  and  intelligible  communication 
( Wahmehmung,  Verst&ndnisa  und  VerstHndigung)  in  regard 
both  to  the  known  and  to  the  unknown  by  means  of  language." 
Why  this  process  is  called  language  through  all  these  stages 
these  writers  fail  to  satisfy  us.     They  insist  that  the  common 
element  is  the  feeling  which  seizes  upon  the  unshapen,  un- 
formed material  of  thought  within  the  mind,  and  moulds  it  into 
conceptions  which  become  the  first  objects  of  consciousness, — 
which  same  feeling  lays  hold  upon  vocal  utterances,  before  void 
of  signification,  and  moulds  them  into  forms  appropriate  and 
adapted  to  the  expression  of  the  idea.    The  identity  of  this 
feeling  requires  a  little  more  proof.    And  we  want  a  more  per- 
fect definition  of  the  **innere  Spraehform"  upon  which  they 
so  insist.     Yet  the  theories  of  this  school  do  certainly  give 
expression  to  a  deep  conviction  of  the  permanence  and  vitality 
of  language  that  is  not  found  in  the  old  doctrines  of  the  con- 
ventionalists. 
Another  large  class  of  writers  hold  that  language  exists  not 
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iofr  the  individual  but  for  society.  They  reject  every  emanation 
theory.  They  reject  the  Hegelian  doctrine  that  thought  must 
present  itself  to  itself  in  an  exterior  and  cognizable  form,  which 
form  is  language,  before  it  can  become  real,  conscious  thought. 
And  so  with  every  other  doctrine  which  identifies  speech  with 
thought  or  makes  them  logically  inseparable.  These  writers 
vary  in  the  terms  they  use  and  the  philosophical  systems  out 
of  which  their  theories  of  language  spring.  They  agree  in 
making  language  truly  a  human  product,  distinctively  volun- 
tary in  its  origin.  Human  speech,  not  the  faculty,  not  the 
power,  but  in  the  form  which  it  assumes  in  the  world,  is  a 
human  invention,  discovery  or  institution;  its  forms  are  con- 
ventional. This  philosophy  of  language  has  been  assailed  by 
ridicule  as  well  as  argument.  Ludicrous  pictures  have  been 
drawn  of  the  conclave  of  primitive  savans  deliberating  speech- 
less as  to  the  nature  and  forms  of  their  future  speech.  The 
odium  theohgicum  has  been  invoked  to  put  its  ban  upon  a  doc- 
trine that  ascribes  to  man  so  vast  a  power,  so  lofty  an  office. 
The  theory  stands  however,  as  we  think,  much  stronger  now, 
than  at  any  former  time,  as  its  positions  are  more  considerately 
taken,  its  terms  better  defined,  and  its  correspondence  more 
dearly  indicated  with  all  that  we  know  empirically  of  the  de- 
velopment of  human  language.  We  can  nowhere  watch  the 
creative  process  in  language,  but  so  far  as  experience  can  be 
eammoned  as  a  witness  its  testimony  seems  to  bear  wholly  in 
favour  of  the  conventional  theory,  with  reference  to  all  of  lan- 
guage that  lies  under  historical  observation. 

Prof.  Whitney, — and  it  is  time  that  we  should  indicate 
more  explicitly  his  position  regarding  the  questions  at  which 
we  have  been  glancing, — ^warmly  advocates  this  doctrine,  that 
language  is  an  "  institution."  In  his  second  lecture  (p.  35)  he 
says :  "  Language  has  in  fact  no  existence  save  in  the  minds 
and  mouths  of  those  who  use  it;  it  is  made^ip  of  separate  arti- 
culated signs  of  thought,  each  of  which  is  attached  by  a  mental 
association  to  the  idea  it  represents,  is  uttered  by  voluntary 
efibrt,  and  has  its  value  and  currency  only  by  the  agreement 
of  speakers  and  hearers.  It  is  in  their  power,  subject  to  their 
will;  as  it  ia  kept  up,  so  is  it  modified  and  altered,  so  may  it 
be  abandoned,  by  their  joint  and  consenting  action,  and  in  no 
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other  way  whatever."  In  regard  to  the  much  abused  term 
"  convention,"  he  expresses  himself  thus  in  the  North  Amerir 
can  Beview,  (Oct.  1865,  p.  467):  "that  one  man  proposes, 
and  that  his  comrade,  his  family,  his  locality  or  his  country 
accepts,  and  that  the  proposed  sign  or  modification  of  a  si^ 
is  understood  and  passes  current,  is  language  as  far  as  it  is 
accepted  and  no  farther,— this  is  linguistic  convention,  the 
convention  which  makes  and  changes  language,  from  its  primi- 
tive inception  down  to  the  very  latest  steps  of  its  history." 
This  is  all  very  well  until  we  come  to  apply  these  reasonings 
to  the  origin  of  human  speech. 

We  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  with 
MuUer's  earnest  reasonings  and  remonstrances  against  this 
"  conventional"  theory  of  language,  some  utterances  of  his  in 
which  he  seems  to  go  far  beyond  all  convention.  In  his  letter 
to  Bunsen  on  the  Turanian  family  of  languages  (Bunsen's  Out^ 
lines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal  History,  i.  475,  478),  he 
says :  "  On  all  these  languages  (the  Arian)  there  is  one  common 
stamp — ^a  stamp  of  definite  individuality — inexplicable  if  viewed 
as  a  product  of  nature,  and  intelligible  only  as  the  work  of 
one  creative  genius";  and  again,  "it  is  possible  that  the 
Semitic  and  Arian  languages  also  passed  through  a  stage  of 
mechanical  crystallization,  or  uncontrolled  conglomeration  of 
grammatical  elements;  but  they  left  it  and  entered  into  a  new 
phase  of  growth  and  decay,  and  that  through  the  agency  of  one 
creative  genius  grasping  the  floating  elements  of  speech  and 
preventing  by  his  fiat  their  further  atomical  concretion." 
(The  same  idea  is  emphatically  repeated  in  vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 
Here  is  not  joint  voluntary  action  determining  the  form  of 
language,  but  "  one  creative  genius"  \* 

Prof.  Whitney,  starting  on  terra  firma,  not  with  a  priori 
reasonings,  with  an  admirable  naturalness  of  method  begins 
with  the  simple  inquiry,  why  we  individually  speak  as  we  do? 
Not  because  our  "mother  tongue"  is  "waked  up"  in  us,  but 
because  we  are  taught  it.  The  speech  of  a  community  or  of  a 
nation  is  made  up  of  the  average  or  aggregate  of  the  individual 
languages  of  men  who  have  severally  come  into  possession  of 
their  languages  in  the  same  simple  way.  The  wish  and  the 
necessity  that  we  be  mutually  intelligible,  holds  us  to  the  use 
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of  the  language  used  by  our  fellows.  This  is  surely  far  more 
comprehensible  than  Humboldt's  idea,  (pp.  35,  40),  that  "  lan- 
guages are  creations  of  nations,  and  yet  self-creations  of  indi- 
viduals, inasmuch  as  they  can  be  created  only  in  every  several 
man,  in  him  however  in  such  a  way  that  every  one  presup- 
poses the  understanding  of  all,  and  all  meet  this  expectation." 
**  Language  is,  as  it  were,  the  external  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people;  their  language  is  their  spirit,  and  their 
spirit  their  language;  we  can  never  think  of  them  as  identical 
enough."  There  is  a  mystery  about  this  individualized  na- 
tional spirit  within  which  individual  spirits  do  the  work,  they 
creating,  it  controlling. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  produce  the 
changes  in  language  that  are  ever  in  progress  with  more  than 
the  restlessness  of  the  tides,  points  us  to  the  same  seat  of 
power.  Those  who  use  any  given  language  are  in  perpetual 
convention  in  regard  to  these  changes,  and  among  every 
people  characterized  by  intellectual  life  a  few  generations  are 
sufficient  to  work  such  changes  as  to  make  a  glossary  indis- 
pensable, if  one  would  know  what  his  forefathers  said  and 
meant.  This  transmutation,  which  is  all  of  creation  that 
comes  within  the  view  of  history,  affects  both  forms  and  signi- 
fications. And  as  the  successive  phases  or  the  co-existing 
dialects  of  each  language  are  thus  produced,  why  not  by  a  like 
divergence  within  broader  limits  of  time  and  space,  yet  still 
under  the  same  controlling  power,  the  manifold  and  diverse 
languages  of  earth  ? 

While  maintaining  strenuously  this  general  view  of  the 
nature  of  language.  Prof.  Whitney  recognizes  various  analo- 
gies existing  between  language  and  "growth"  and  "organ- 
isms" and  such  other  things  not  voluntary,  as  language  has  by 
different  schools  been  held  to  be.  Thus  he  teaches  (p.  50) 
"  that  what  the  linguistic  student  seeks  in  language  is  not 
what  men  have  voluntarily  or  intentionally  placed  there. 
*  *  *  Each  single  part  is  conscious  and  intentional;  the 
whole  is  instinctive  and  natural.  The  unity  and  symmetry 
of  the  system  is  the  unconscious  product  of  the  efforts  of  the 
human  mind,  grappling  with  the  facts  of  the  world  without 
and  the  world  within  itself,  and  recording  each  separate  result 
in  speech." 
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One  other  theory  demands  brief  notice  before  we  pass  to 
other  topics.    Agreeing  with  the  conventional  theory  in  regard 
to  the  way  in  which  men  in  all  historical  generations  have 
received  their  speech,  each  from  his  fellows  and  predecessors, 
it  makes  language  at  the  beginning  a  Divine  creation,  and  so 
stands  upon  ground  of  its  own,  both  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  the  origin  of  language.      There  are  two  forms  of  this 
theory, — one  making  language  a  Divine  creation  simultaneons 
with  the  creation  of  man,  the  other  a  gift  bestowed  subse- 
quently to  the  origin  of  our  race.    With  some  this  theory 
seems  to  be  a  refuge  from  the  perplexities  invdlved  in  the  pro- 
blems of  human  speech, — with  some  a  devout  impulse  to  extend 
as  far  as  may  be  the  prerogatives  and  activities  of  the  Creator. 
The  former  class  seem  to  blind  themselves  to  the  greater  diffi- 
culties of  the  solution  which  they  adopt, — the  latter  surely 
detract  quite  as  much  from  the  honours  of  the  Creator  of  man 
as  they  would  confer  upon  the  Divine  author  of  language.  The 
former  class  should  teach  us  bow  words  are  created  and  com- 
municated antecedently  to  and  independently  of  ideas  and  ex- 
periences, and  how  so  created,  they  are  made  signs  available 
for  thought  and  the  communication  of  thought.     And  the  lat- 
ter class  should  beware  lest  by  over-frequent  recourse  to  mira- 
cle, by  finding  on  all  sides  the  '^ nodus  vindice  dignus^'  they 
disparage  the  merits  of  creation  in  its  very  masterpiece. 

The  emphatic  and  weighty  objection  of  Cousin  to  this  theory 
is  often  quoted.  "The  institution  of  language  by  the  Deity 
removes  the  difficulty  but  does  not  solve  it;  the  revealed  signs 
would  be  for  us  no  signs  at  all,  but  things  which  it  would  be 
forthwith  necessary  to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  signs  by  attaching 
to  them  certain  significations."  Was  the  first  human  mind 
created  full  of  conceptions  of  which  these  divinely  created 
words  were  to  be  the  signs, — or  did  man  develope  the  concep- 
tions naturally,  and  afterward  mate  them  with  the  already 
existent  words?  In  every  man  since  the  first,  the  conceptions 
which  language  has  to  set  forth  have  been  the  result  of  mental 
processes  of  his  own;  of  whose  mental  processes  were  the  first 
conceptions  of  the  first  man  the  result?  If  not  of  his  own, 
what  would  they  be  to  his  mind,  but  strange,  foreign,  and  un- 
intelligible ?     Ideas  without  thinking, — or  ideas  and  language 
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as  products  of  diflferent  minds,  we  confess  appear  to  us  beyond 
the  reach  of  miracle.  Jacob  Grimm  sums  up  his  discussion  of 
the  two  forms  of  the  theory  which  ascribes  to  language  a 
Divine  origin  in  this  way:  "An  innate  language  would  have 
made  men  beasts,  a  revealed  language  would  have  assumed 
them  gods."  The  former  theory,  as  he  argues,  obliterates  the 
distinction  between  human  speech  and  inarticulate  animal 
cries;  the  latter,  in  supposing  man  capable  of  comprehending 
such  a  revelation  does  away  with  its  necessity.  Very  few  men 
of  science  now  deem  tins  theory  either  necessary  or  defensible. 
In  Dwight's  Comjxirative  Philology,  (i.  164 — 177),  we  find  this 
philosophy  of  language  still  defended.  One  argument,  the 
exegetical,  deserves  an  allusion.  We  have  seen  Gen.  ii.  19 — 20 
employed  by  Baumgarten  to  prove  that  language  exists  for  the 
individual  and  not  primarily  for  society.  Mr.  Dwight's  inter- 
pretation leads  him  to  this  result  (p.  171):  "As  Gx)d  looked 
upon  his  works  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  great  days  of  crea- 
tion to  see  that  they  were  all  very  good;  so,  in  the  record  here 
furnished  he  seems  to  call  upon  Adam  to  use  the  speech 
which  he  had  taught  him;  as  if  looking  on  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ing result  of  his  contriving  skill."  The  author  appears  to 
take  a  professional  view  of  the  matter;  Adam's  recitation  hour 
had  come,  and  it  is  now  to  be  ascertained  whether  he  had 
learned  his  lesson!  And  if  we  were  looking  for  that  which 
would  afibrd  gratification  to  the  Divine  mind,  man's  correct  use 
of  a  language  previously  taught  him  appears  to  us  a  far  infe- 
rior object  of  delight,  as  compared  with  some  more  productive 
use  of  the  powers  which  the  great  Creator  had  bestowed. 

We  are .  aware  that  very  excellent  men  look  askance  at 
every  suggestion  of  a  human  origin  for  language,  as  though  to 
entertain  the  idea  were  in  itself  a  quasi  scepticism.  It  is 
abundantly  assumed  that  the  Scriptures  tolerate  no  such  idea. 
To  our  view  however  the  Scriptures  not  only  tolerate  it,  but  by 
the  plainest  and  most  necessary  implication  teach  it.  The 
first  mention  of  human  speech  in  the  Bible  is  quite  incidental. 
It  occurs  among  the  steps  taken  preparatory  to  the  creation  of 
woman  (although  of  course  with  no  reference  to  any  peculiar 
needs,  tastes,  or  tendencies  of  Eve  and  her  daughters).  All  the 
nobler  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  brought  before  Adam, 
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incidentally  to  see  how  he  would  name  them,  but  primarily  to 
show  him  that  a  help  meet  for  him  was  not  yet  created.  This 
is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  all  but  universal  interpretation  of 
this  passage,  as  might  be  shown  by  the  amplest  citations.  No 
hint  of  anything  but  Adam's  naming  the  animals,  and  naming 
them  under  circumstances  implying  a  comprehension  underly- 
ing and  determining  the  name.  And  if  this  parage  fails  so 
completely  to  support  the  cause  in  whose  support  it  is  so  often 
adduced,  we  know  not  what  substitute  can  be  found.  What 
Prof.  Whitney  has  to  say  upon  this  theory  may  be  found  on 
pp.  399 — 403.  (For  fuller  arguments  on  the  same  side  see,  e. 
g,  Farrar's  Origin  of  Language^  pp.  20 — 31,  Chapters  on  Lan- 
guagej  pp.  1 — 12,  Oharma,  Eaaai  sur  le  Langage,  pp.  126— 
130  and  notes.) 

Dismissing  now  this  subject  of  the  nature  of  language,  let  us 
direct  our  attention  to  some  of  those  processes  of  linguistic 
growth,  through  the  study  of  which  some  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  of  language  are  reached.  This  discussion, 
with  the  classification  of  languages,  to  which  it  leads,  occupies 
more  than  two-thirds  of  Prof.  Whitney's  volume.  We  have 
no  space,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  exhibition 
of  the  way  in  which  comparison  is  made  now  between  different 
historical  stages  of  some  one  language,  and  then  between  this 
language  and  others  known  historically  or  from  interior 
evidence  to  be  cognate  to  it,  and  then  again  between  this 
group  and  others  alien  in  origin  and  structure.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  these  comparisons  made  year  by  year  with  increas- 
ing caution  and  discrimination,  are  also  made  with  growing 
confidence,  and  are  more  prolific  in  interesting,  reliable,  and 
valuable  results.  The  constant  change  which  is  revealed  to  us 
by  the  most  superficial  inspection  of  any  living  language  at  two 
or  three  different  periods,  is  the  first  significant  fact  that  strikes 
us.  Its  real  meaning  and  method  (if  it  has  any)  are  matters 
for  later  inquiry.  According  to  the  phraseology  of  one  of  the 
schools,  but  with  an  import  recognized  and  admitted  by  nearly 
all  the  others^  this  incessant  change  is  ''the  life  process  of  a 
language."  Empirically  how  fiir  and  in  what  direction  can 
we  trace  it,  and  what  are  the  legitimate  deductions  in  regard 
to  the  periods  that  lie  beyond  our  immediate  scrutiny? 
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In  every  living  langaage  whose  course  we  have  the  meaiiA 
0f  tracing,  and  in  each  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
living,  the  change  is  in  the  direction  and  of  the  nature  of 
fxtemal  decay.    This  tendency  lays  hold  not  merely  upon  the 
formative  parts  of  words^  the  prefixes  and  suffixes,  mutilating 
and  destroying  tiiem;  it  intrudes  into  the  most  radical  sylla- 
bles, 80  confusing  and  obscuring  the  original  as  in  many  cajses 
to  defy  direct  recognition.    '' Culture/'  says  Diefenbach,  in  his 
vigorous  way,  {Onginea  MiropcBCB,  p.  30),  "is  anything  but 
conservative  I   It  rather  attacks  its  very  finest  organ,  language, 
worst  of  all,  and  degrades  the  significant  phonetic  image  origin 
Dating  in  natural  necessity  into  a  mere  conventional  label/^ 
^*  This  is  precisely  the  great  and  attractive  thing,"  says  Cur- 
tins,  {PhilologieuTid  Sprachwisaenschaft,  p.  21),  '4n  the  history 
of  language,  that  the  external  decay  produces  new  life, — ^that 
the  spirit  employs  for  its  enda  the  weakening  of  the  material, 
and  only  then  unfolds  its  pinions  most  freely  when  the  phonetic 
substance  of  words  has  subtilized  itself  to  a  more  delicate  web/^ 
The  fact  of  this  prevalent  formal  decay  in  cultivated  languages 
ire  need  not  stay  to  establish  or  illustrate.    Let  modern  Eng- 
lish be  compared  with  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Romance  languages 
with  the  Latin,  any  modem  tongue  of  the  Indo-European 
family  with  sack  older  languages  as  the  Gh*eek  and  Sanscrit. 
Nor  need  we  demonstrate  the  connection  of  this  tendency  with 
colture.    It  is  not  modem  degeneracy,  either  a  physicd  feeble- 
ness that  shrinks  firom  the  expenditure  of  breath  upon  vowels 
BO  broad  and  full,  or  syllables  so  numerous, — ^nor  is  it  a  mental 
weariness  that  throws  out  an  imperfect  suggestion  of  an  idea 
in  place  of  the  highly  elaborated  pictures  of  two  or  three  thou* 
Band  years  ago.    It  is  rather  a  wise  and  necessary  economy 
both  of  productive  and  of  graphic  power.     It  is  a  dispensing 
with  that  which  in  its  time  and  place  was  both  beautiful -6^ 
vefnl,  so  soon  as  it  becomes  an  incumbrance.    It  is  the  mind's 
girding  itself  up  for  more  rapid  progress  and  more  effective 
work.    The  mind  is  more  thoroughly  msuster  of  its  material 
and  is  no  longer  mastered  by  it.     Here  ia  in  appearance,  but 
only  in  appearance,  a  returning  toward  the  meagreness  and 
Bakedness  now  illustrated  in  the  world's  least  developed  lan- 
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But  when  we  speak  of  "returning"  we  are  insensibly  antici- 
pating the  next  inquiry.  We  follow  back  the  path  along 
which  we  have  remarked  so  clearly  both  the  fact  of  d€<»y  in 
linguistic  forms,  and  the  nature  of  that  decay.  We  reverse 
the  analytic  process.  When  we  reach  the  moat  fully  organ- 
ized and  amplest  forms  of  the  languages  that  we  have  been 
inspecting,  have  we  reached  their  primitive  stage?  So  some 
have  argued,  maintaining  that  the  original  condition  was  pre- 
cisely this — of  most  exuberant  fulness  in  form,  most  balanced 
and  symmetrical  proportion,  most  minute  and  perfect  pictorial 
power.  We  might  be  tempted  to  this  conclusion  if  we  were 
to  disregard  the  nature  of  the  earlier  exuberance.  If  that  ful- 
ness of  form  and  roundness  in  development  found  its  analogy 
in  the  many  members  of  an  organic  body,  each  member  minis- 
tering to  life  while  incapable  of  an  'independent  life,  we  might 
imagine  something  more  highly  and  delicately  organized  than 
Greek  and  Sanscrit  to  have  been  the  speech  of  the  first  fore- 
fathers of  our  race.  But  some  of  the  earliest  stages  of  our 
inquiry  reveal  the  fact  that  many  of  these  enveloping  syllables 
are  not  simply  like  the  slips  which  we  take  fi:x)m  plants*  in  our 
conservatories  to  root  and  grow  up  into  an  independent  and 
productive  life.  They  had  a  strong  and  independent  life  of 
their  own  before  they  were  themselves  taken  up  and  made 
accessory  to  the  more  perfect  manifestation  of  other  more  sub- 
stantial and  essential  ideas.  They  wete,  not  all,  but  to  a  very 
large  extent,  words  before  they  became  mere  syllables,  auxiliary 
to  the  inflection  of  some  stronger  word.  Not  merely  by  judi- 
cious nurture  could  they  be  made  words ;  they  were  words. 
If  this  be  so,  there  must  have  been  a  synthetic  process  back  of 
the  analytic  process,  which  is  not  simply  one  of  our  expedients 
in  studying  language  but  a  method  of  nature  herself.  It  is 
not  the  whole  truth  that  our  anatomy  of  language  results  in 
many  forms  that  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  others  that 
exist  independently.  For  hundreds  of  years  nature,  we  mean 
the  human  mind  working  naturally,  has  been  pursuing  in 
general  this  analytic*  method.  And  as  the  devout  geologist, 
taking  in  hand  a  piece  of  conglomerate  or  flint  imbedded  in 
chalk,  which,  admitting  that  the  materials  might  have  come  in 
this  combination  from  the  Creator's  hand,  nevertheless  believes 
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the  combination  a  mediate  rather  than  immediate  work  of 
God,  so  tiie  linguist  reasons  that  these  elements  which  he  finds 
combined  in  the  words  of  many  languages  came  together  after 
a  previous  separate  existence.  Agreeing  heartily  with  Prof. 
Whitney  in  this  view,  we  are  almost  ready  to  protest  against 
the  undue  and  dogmatic  vehemence  with  which  he  presses  his 
reasoning.  (Pp.  253,  264.) 

What  then  are  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  primitive 
condition  of  human  speech?  The  general  division  of  the  lan- 
guages of  earth  into  three  classes,  the  inflectional,  the  aggluti- 
native or  amalgamating,  and  the  monosyllabic,  is  retained  by 
Prof.  Whitney  as  sufficiently  full  and  accurate.  Are  these 
consecutive  stages  in  the  development  of  human  speech,  or 
coexistent  and  independent  types  of  language?  If  the  inflec- 
tional languages,  the  most  perfect  in  their  articulation,  point 
us  back  to  a  monosyllabic  nucleus  as  marking  their  primitive 
stage, — ^and  if  the  structure  of  the  agglutinative  languages  is 
80  much  looser  that  on  a  simple  shaking  of  no  great  violence 
they  fell  asunder,  there  seems  to  be  only  one  answer  war- 
ranted. These  various  types  of  language,  though  we  are  not 
yet  able  and  may  never  be  able  to  trace  the  whole  process  in 
any  one  section  of  the  path  of  development,  though  difficult 
and  perplexing  questions  remain  to  be  answered,  are  consecu- 
tive in  logical  and  natural  order,  although  in  time  and  space 
coexistent.  We  ask  without  answering  some  of  the  questions 
that  suggest  themselves  in  the  face  of  this  theory  of  human 
speech, — questions,  sotne  of  which  are  at  times  put  as  though 
the  simplest  asking  of  them  was  a  triumphant  refutation  of 
the  theory, — while  others  of  them  are  the  mere  proposing  in 
an  interrogative  form  of  difficulties  to  be  cleared  up.  Has 
man,  whose  historical  work  in  language  has  everjrwhere  seemed 
to  be  that  of  mutilation  and  disorganization,  ever  shown  the 
constructive  and  creative  power  which  this  theory  demands? 
Again,  these  groups  of  languages  lie  well  defined  and  in  classi- 
fication widely  separated  one  from  another;  if  the  theory  were 
true,  should  we  not  find  the  intermediate  Spaces  filled  with  lan- 
guages here  just  emerging  firom  one  state,  there  just  preparing 
for  transition  into  another?  Again,  languages  are  classed  by 
grammatical  structure  mainly;   "the  principle  of  a  language 
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will  never  change;  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  language;" 
these  groups  are  distinct  in  principle;  how  then  is  the  transit 
tion  brought  about?  Once  more,  is  the  theory  consonant  wi^ 
what  we  otherwise  know  of  the  growth  of  humanity  and  its 
institutions?  What  view  does  it  give  us  of  the  beginnings  of 
human  society?  These  and  other  kindred  questions  we  must 
dismiss  with  the  asking.  To  one  other  we  must  attend  for  a 
moment;  what  length  of  time  is  required  by  this  theory  f<wr 
the  existence  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth? 

Most  writers  on  language  are  cautious  in  the  matter  of  com- 
putation. We  have  recently  found  one  marked  exception. 
Dr.  Boltz  in  his  Sprache  und  ihr  Leben,  (p.  71),  makes  these 
estimates.  Both  Arian  and  Semitic  history  and  tradition  put 
various  peoples  of  these  families  into  their  historical  position 
earlier  than  the  year  2000  B.  0.  Assuming  a  thousand  yean 
for  the  previous  migratory  period  we  have  their  oldest  lan- 
guages existing  in  their  present  form  at  least  5000  years.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  period  the  languages  already  show  sigid 
of  decay.  We  must  therefore  assume  a  prehistorical  period  of 
equal  length  as  intervening  between  the  culmination  of  their 
perfection  and  the  state  in  which  we  find  them  at  the  dawn  of 
documentary  history.  At  least  an  equal  period  was  requisite 
for  the  development  of  that  perfection  which  they  attained  as 
inflecting  languages.  The  preceding  stages  of  agglutination 
with  its  successive  phases  of  formation/development,  and  decay, 
must  have  demanded  20,000  years  more.  Allowing  only  ten 
thousand  years  for  the  monosyllabic  stage,  we  have  as  the  mini- 
mum period  some  60,000  years, — a  period  "more  imperceptible 
and  transitory  than  the  tick  of  a  pendulum  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  human  life — ^a  breath,  a  wink  of  the  eye  of  the  body 
of  nature,  that  lives  for  unnumbered,  innumerable  seons!*' 

Prof.  Whitney,  we  need  not  say,  indulges  in  no  such  folly  as 
this  wild  play  with  figures.  We  confess  however  that  we  are 
disappointed  with  the  way  in  which  he  leaves  this  part  of  his 
subject.  On  pages  277,  287,  377,  382,  there  are  statements 
more  or  less  specific*of  the  conclusions  which  he  thinks  war- 
ranted by  the  present  state  of  linguistic  science.  On  the  last 
mentioned  page,  after  some  allusions  to  changes  wrought  by 
geological  science  in  the  views  formerly  universal  in  regard  to 
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ihe  method  and  order  of  creation,  to  the  tone  of  which  we 
mufit  take  exception,  Prof.  Whitney  proceeds  as  follows :  "  In 
like  manner  has  it  been  supposed  that  the  first  introduction  of 
man  into  the  midst  of  the  prepared  creation  was  distant  but 
six  or  seven  thousand  years  from  our  day,  and  we  have  hoped 
to  be  able  to  read  the  record  of  so  brief  a  career,  even  back  to 
itfl  beginning;  but  science  is  accumulating  at  present  so 
^rapidly,  and  from  so  many  quarters,  proofs  that  the  time  must 
be  greatly  lengthened  out,  and  even  perhaps  many  timea 
multiplied,  that  this  new  modification  of  a  prevailing  view 
seems  likely  to  win  as  general  acceptance  as  the  other  has 
done."  Has  this  really  "been  supposed?"  Has  the  supposi- 
tion any  better  warrant  than  the  thousands  of  suppositions 
that  are  continually  made  in  the  course  of  human  speculation? 
When  it  is  the  word  of  God  in  its  most  direct  and  obvious 
interpretation  that  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  these  were 
the  limits  of  human  existence  on  the  earth,  we  claim  from 
Christian  men  of  science  a  slight  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  between  the  Scriptures  and  their  science  that  an  adjust* 
ment  is  to  be  made.  They  may  leave  it  to  theologians  to 
reconstruct  Biblical  chronology,  but  they  should  not  leave  it 
perfectly  possible  to  confound  them  with  that  class  of  infidel 
scientists  who  enjoy  nothing  so  much  as  to  exaggerate  the 
ignorances  and  errors  of  past  religious  faith.  No  infidel  could 
have  more  completely  ignored  the  Scriptures  as  having  any- 
thing to  say  bearing  however  indirectly  upon  the  antiquity  of 
man  upon  the  earth.  We  had  not  expected  Prof.  Whitney  to 
do  the  theologian's  work,  but  we  had  expected  a  little  hint 
somewhere  that  it  is  only  a  readjustment  of  Biblical  chro- 
nology that  will  be  requisite  when  science  is  less  wise  in  her 
own  conceit,  and  more  wise  in  feet  than  she  now  sometimes 
appears.  We  are  not  objecting  to  Prof.  Whitney's  conclusions 
that  the  human  race  may  have  been  somewhat  longer  upon 
the  earth  than  was  formerly  supposed ;  we  agree  with  him  in 
Betting  aside  as  invalid  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  English  and  the  Romance  languages,  c.  jr.,  have 
been  developed, — ^for  these  are  comparatively  slight  changes 
tipon  on^  common  plane,  and  within  narrow  bounds;  but#we 
do  object  to  his  utterly  ignoring  all  other  evidence  upon  the 
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subject  than  that  which  lies  in  the  line  of  his  science^  and  a 
few  others  historical  and  physical.  This  style  of  dealing  with 
such  subjects  is  too  "positive"  for  our  taste,  and  for  our  reason 
and  conscience  likewise. 

Betuming  a  few  steps  to  the  conclusion  now  commanding 
quite  general  assent  among  linguists,  that  the  primitive  typo 
of  human  speech  is  monosyllabic,  we. encounter  a  new  series 
of  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  primitive  roots. 
Of  what  were  they  significant  ?  How  did  they  become  signifi- 
cant at  all?  What  class  of  ideas  did  they  represent,  and 
in  what  probable  order  was  the  range  of  their  application 
widened?  Were  they  wholly  conventional,  or  had  they  a 
necessary  intrinsic  meaning,  or  if  neither  of  these,  what  was 
the  connection  between  the  thought  and  the  word  ? 

As  we  have  seen,  Prof.  Whitney  holds  the  "conventional" 
theory  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  language.  He  explains  the 
changeable  meaning  as  well  as  the  changeable  form  of  words, 
(p.  102)  by  the  fact  "  that  there  is  no  internal  and  necessary 
connection  between  a  word  and  the  idea  suggested  by  it,  that 
no  tie  save  a  mental  association  binds  the  two  together."  Bat 
is  it  not  pbilosophical  to  admit  that  explanations  perfectly 
valid  when  we  have  only  the  continuance  of  an  existence  to 
account  for,  fail  utterly  when  we  come  to  deal  with  origins? 
Methods  adequate  to  the  propagation  of  being,  only  mock  us 
when  we  resort  to  them  for  the  primary  creation.  It  has  been 
well  said,  "there  is  this  enormous  difierence  between  our  speak- 
ing and  that  of  the  first  man,  that  with  him  the  inner  and 
outer  form  of  speech  {sprachfovTri)  corresponded;  our  desig- 
nations are  with  few  exceptions  arbitrary,"  Prof.  Whitney  fails 
to  do  justice  to  this  vast  difference  of  condition  between  the 
first  and  all  subsequent  speakers.  Children  sometimes  curi- 
ously illustrate  to  us  the  most  profound  and  subtle  principles 
in  the  philosophy  of  language.  A  little  boy  in  the  family  of  a 
friend  had  often  heard  sung,  "  We're  going  home  to  die  no 
more."  In  his  mind  the  phrase  "  die  no  more"  became  asso^ 
ciated  with  some  conspicuous  and  familiar  object  about  his 
father's  house;  it  happened  to  be  a  weathercock  upon  a  neigh- 
bor's barn,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  objects  under  bis  daily 
observation.     This  was  his  "die-no-more,"  to  which  he  was 
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in  the  habit  of  going  home,  and  the  name  answered  every  pur- 
pose; it  was  to  him  a  pertinent  and  adequate  designation  of 
its  object.  When  we  go  back  to  the  primitive  stage  of  lan- 
guage, is  there  no  more  vital  connection  between  the  sound  and 
the  sense?  Bunsen  holds  (as  above,  ii.  80,  81)  that  "every 
sound  had  originally  a  meaning,  and  every  unity  of  sound^ 
(every  syllable)  answers  to  a  unity  of  object  in  the  outward 
world  for  the  world  of  mind."  Shall  this  be  our  theory,  or 
going  to  the  other  extreme,  shall  we  hold  that  at  no  stage^ 
developed  or  radical,  does  the  word  stand  in  any  other  relation 
to  the  idea  than  that  of  the  algebraic  symbol  to  the  object 
which  it  may  be  chosen  to  represent?  Or  is  there  more  tenable 
ground  between  the  two  extremes  ? 

In  Lecture  vii.  the  author  exhibits  the  results  reached  by  a 
scientific  examination  of  the  Indo-European  language  with 
reference  to  the  nature  and  import  of  their  roots.   This  depart- 
ment of  linguistic  science  is  best  developed,  and  Wedgwood  is 
fully  justified  in  his  criticism  upon  Mailer's  claim,  that  we  must 
wait  for  an  equally  thorough  scrutiny  of  the  other  families  of 
human  languages  before  constructing  our  theories.     "We  can- 
not suppose,"  he  says,  {On  the  Origin  of  LaTtguagCf  p.  15), 
"that  the  Creator  would  provide  one  scheme  for  the  origina- 
tion of  language  among  the  Aryan  nations,  another  for  the 
Semitic  or  the  Turanian,  etc."     Prof.  Whitney  adopts  and 
defends  the  division  of  Indo-European  roots  into  demonstrative 
or  pronominal,    which  are    subjective  and  serve  merely  to 
mark  relation, — and  predicative  or  verbal  roots,  which  are  "of 
objective  import,   designating  the  properties  and   activities 
inherent  in  natural  objects — and  prevailingly  those  that  are 
of  a  sensible  phenomenal  character."  (P.  269.)     Each  of  these, 
he  adds,  with  reference  to  their  form,  "represents  its  own 
meaning  in  nakedness,  in  an  indeterminate  condition  from 
which  it  is  equally  ready  to  take  on  the  semblance  of  verb  or 
of  noun."    Again,  in  further  definition  of  his  view,  he  says, 
(pp.  260,  261),  "^that  the  first  traceable  linguistic  entities  are 
not  names  of  concrete  objects,  but  designate  actions,  motions, 
phenomenal  conditions,  is  a  truth  resting  on  authority  that 
overrides  all  preconceived  theories  and  subjective  opinions." 
He  does  not  hold  that  we  have  reached  or  can  reach  empiri- 
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cally  the  actual  beginnings  of  human  Bpeech,  but  that  these 
results  positively  reached  '' represent  to  ua  the  incipient  stage 
of  speech." 

In  Lecture  xL  Prof.  Whitney  treats  briefly  of  the  more 
abstract  question  ''what  class  of  ideas  should  have  first  found 
incorporation  in  speech  ?"  And  he  holds  that  a  true  view  of 
the  nature  of  language  justifies,  if  it  would  not  have  suggested 
a  priori  the  doctrine  of  roots  which  the  historical  method  of 
inquiry  has  established.  Not  confining  ourselves  to  his  order 
or  method,  let  us  glance  a  moment  at  this,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  subtle  inquiries  anywhere  suggested  by  our  general 
theme. 

Were  names  originally  specific  and  individual  designations, 
or  general  and  widely  applicable?  Great  names  in  philosophy 
can  be  cited  in  support  of  each  of  these  views.  Let  us  con<- 
sider  that  names  are, not  designed  to  be,  nor  are  they  capable 
of  being  folly  descriptive  of  the  corresponding  objects.  Even 
if  a  name  as  an  actual  existence  were  the  counterpart  of  its 
object,  its  oIUt  ego,  it  could  not  embody  the  fulness  of  the  qua- 
lities of  that  object.  To  define  with  completeness  and  pred- 
sion  many  a  simple  object  would  require  a  paragraph,  a  chap* 
ter,  a  volume.  Words  do  not  find  their  analogy  in  plaster 
casts  or  in  paintings.  They  aim  simply  at  securing  an  ade- 
quate identification  of  the  conception  for  the  purposes  of  thought 
and  communication.  For  neither  of  these  purposes  is  it  essen- 
tial that  the  name  should  be  anything  more  than  suggestive  of 
its  object.  For  the  purpose  of  communication  it  is  enough  if  the 
object  be  really  and  clearly  called  up  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
addressed.  And  though  we  refuse  to  hold,  as  some  would  have 
us,  that  language  is  thought,  or  that  language  is  essential  to 
thought,  we  admit  that  language  greatly  facilitates  thought, 
and  is  indispensable  to  many  of  its  best  processes  and  most  valu- 
able results.  Here  again  it  is  by  no  means  essential  that  the 
name  contain  symbols  of  all  the  qualities  of  its  object.  Nor 
again  need  naming  wait  for  our  full  comprehension  of  the 
object  to  be  named.  Eeseardh  constantly  reveals  new  qualities 
in  objects  that  may  have  received  their  name  ages  ago,  and 
in  the  depths  of  comparative  ignorance.  If  the  name  identi- 
fies and  suggests  the  object,  however  imperfectly  comprehended 
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by  either  party,  it  is  eaough.  Objects  will  then  be  fitly  and 
adequately  described  by  the  suggestion  of  a  part,  possibly  and 
usually  of  a  single  one  of  the  qualities  belonging  to  it.  And 
mere  weariness  would  soon  compel  the  abandonment  of  names 
that  should  undertake  much  more  than  this. 

But  what  quality  shall  have  the  right  of  fixing  the  appella- 
tion? Those  objects  are  rare  which  have  qualities  so  exclusively 
their  own  that  the  same  name  could  not  be  applied  to  others. 
Most  names,  apart  from  some  limitation  imposed  by  human 
consent  or  otherwise,  might  be  applied  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  objects.  According  to  the  mental  constitution,  or  the 
relations  of  the  namegiver,  different  qualities  would  be  conspi- 
cuous, so  as  to  be  naturally  chosen  for  the  identification  of  the 
object.  According  to  the  preponderance  of  reason  or  of  imagi- 
nation, for  example,  or  according  to  some  experience  of  the 
individual  in  connection  with  the  object,  the  designating  quality 
which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  supply  the  name  will  vary. 
We  should  expect  then  to  find  a  great  variety  of  designations 
at  first,  and  in  fact  we  find  great  numbers  of  roots  cast  out  in 
later  languages  as  superfluous.  "  There  are  2000  roots  in  San- 
scrit," says  Benloew,  {Aperfu  general,  etc*,  p-22),  "we  reach 
ihe  figure  of  600  only  in  Gothic,  250  suffice  the  modern  Ger- 
man tongue  to  form  its  80,000  words."  To  illustrate  the 
variety  of  designations  found  for  the  same  object  let  us  glance 
at  some  of  the  Sanscrit  names  for  the  elephant,  not  all  mono*- 
syllabic  or  simple,  be  it  observed.)  The  examples  are  taken 
from  Boltz  (as  above, p.  107);  the  "hand-possessing"  animal, — 
the  "toothed,"— the  "thrust-toothed"  or  "tusked,"— the 
"two  tusked," — the  "great-toothed," — the  "pounder," — the 
"roarer," — the  "forest  roarer," — the  "mailed," — the  "twice 
drinking," — the  "mountain  bom," — the  "vagabond," — ^the 
"vagrant-born," — the  "splendid." 

To  what  were  names  first  applied  ?  Our  acquaintance  is 
primarily  with  individual  objects.  These  would  naturally  first 
call  for  names.  Experience  enlarges  tlie  number  of  objects 
known  to  us,  but  also  prompts  in  many  ways  to  clasfiification, 
and  reveals  the  evils  of  an  undue  multiplication  of  terms. 
Generalization  and  abstraction  in  their  fuller  developments 
require  time  and  imply  some  intellectual  progress.  Neverthe- 
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less    name-giving   from    the"  first,  by  an  absolute  nec^sity 
requires  the  abstraction  of  some  distinctive  quality,  and   its 
appropriation  to  the  purposes  of  speech.     And  unless  there  are 
to  be  as  many  languages  as  there  are  talking  men,  there  must 
be  some  limitation   through  human  convention.     If  we  are 
to  avoid  the  crudities  of  the  old  conventional  theory,  imply- 
ing a  conference  and  agreement  among  men  antecedent  to  the 
application  of  names,  the  name-giving  must  depend  upon  or  be 
controlled  by  some  principle,  which,   if  it  would  not   have 
secured  in   advance  concert  of  action,  so  that  by  common 
consent,  or  something  less  voluntary,  the  same  quality  should 
be  selected,  will  at  least  ensure  the  ready  acceptance  of  some 
one  as  the  prevailing  designation.    The  revelation  of  names 
.would  aflfbrd  an  easy  relief,  and  to  this  explanation  some 
resort.     The  development  of  names  by  some  organic  involun- 
tary action  of  the  mind  would  aiford  relief,  and  this  is  the 
theory  of  others.     But  rejecting  this  quasi-physical  theory 
also,  we  find  that  notwithstanding   the  original   possession 
by  men  of  common  impulses  and  equal  rights  in  this  matter, 
there  are  not  as  many  systems  as  there  are  name-givers.     The 
necessity  of  a  mutual  understanding  has   been  the  mighty 
regulator.     And  of  the  names  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
a  far  distant  past  there  are  many  that  cannot   be  primitive. 
Time  and  experience  would  be  requisite  to  the  ascertaining  of 
the  very  facts  which  the  names  now  symbolize.     To  taka  a 
familiar  example,  the  moon,  the  "  measurer,"  cannot  have  been 
so  denominated  until  a  somewhat  prolonged  observation  had 
shown  what  use  might  be  made  of  its  courses.     This  is  by  no 
means  one  of  the  first  qualities  that  would  arrest  the  attention 
of  primaeval  man.    There  must  have  been  a  sifting  process, 
after  the  results  of  the  word-creating  power  were  in  con- 
siderable numbers  before  the  minds  of  men.     And  multitudes 
of  influences,  many  of  them  too  delicate  for  our  calculation, 
would  come  in  to  determine  the  final  decision.     Some  tongues 
have  retained  many  synonyms,  others   have  stripped  them- 
selves of  all  such  superfluities,  apparently  intending  that  there 
should  be  a  real  difference  between  the  approximating  appella- 
tions of  the  same  thing. 
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With  reference  to  the  inquiry  how  terms  were  found  for 
the  designation  of  the  qualities  that  were  judged  sufficiently 
significant  to  become  the  basis  of  names,  we  can  only  say  that 
Prof.  Whitney,  concurring  with  Farrar,  Wedgwood,  and  others 
of  the  best  recent  writers,  traces  them  largely  to  onomatopoeia, 
and  to  primitive  interjections,  both  greatly  widened  in  the 
range  of  their  applicability,  by  metaphorical  transfer  from  the 
domain  of  one  sense  to  that  of  another,  and  from  one  depart- 
ment of  thought  to  another.  Fuller  discussion  and  illustra- 
tion may  be  found  in  Farrar  and  Wedgwood  than  in  Prof. 
Whitney's  volume. 

But  we  must  pass  over  many  interesting  topics,  the  charac- 
teristics of  different  languages  and  families  and  types  of  lan- 
guages,— the  relative  advantages  of  various  methods  of  classi- 
fication,— the  mutual  relations  of  language  and  thought, 
language  and  race,  language  and  culture,  to  say  a  few  closing 
words  on  the  relations  of  our  subject  to  the  unity  of  the  race. 
Prof.  Whitney  devotes  a  portion  of  his  tenth  lecture  to  this 
discussion,  and  thus  sums  up  his  result,  (p.  394.)  "If  the 
tribes  of  men  are  of  different  parentage,  their  language  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  more  unlike  than  they  in  fact  are;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  all  mankind  are  of  one  blood,  their 
tongues  need  not  be  more  alike  than  we  actually  find  them  to 
be.  The  evidence  of  language  can  never  guide  us  to  any  posi- 
tive conclusion  respecting  the  specific  unity  or  diversity  of 
human  races."  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  his  second  lecture  argues 
more  hopefully  in  regard  to  the  positive  corroboration  by  lin- 
guistic science  of  the  doctrine  of  human  unity,  and  quotes  at 
length  from  some  of  the  authorities  that  stood  highest  in  the 
opening  decades  of  this  century.  Dr.  Duns  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  concluding  chapter  of  his  *^  Science  and  Christian  Thought'' 
takes  a  similar  view,  and  adduces  in  its  support  quotations  from 
Humboldt,  Miiller,  Bunsen,  and  Hincks.  We  confess  that  we 
are  more  disposed  to  take  Prof.  Whitney's  view,  and  do  not  anti- 
cipate from  this  department  of  science  proof  of  human  unity. 
Arguments  drawn  from  the  diversities  of  human  speech  against 
the  doctrine  we  expect  to  find  more  abundantly  refuted  as 
science  makes  progress.    But  we  are  more  and  more  inclined 
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to  think  that  there  are  some  things  even  in  nature  which  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  science  demonstrating  or  materially 
confirming.  They  must  be  received  on  God's  own  revealed 
testimony,  and  he  who  is  not  content  with  this  kind  of  evidence 
will  not  believe  them. 

Here  again,  where  Prof.  Whitney  is  reasoning  within  the 
bounds  of  his  science,  we  greatly  admire  his  deamess  and  his 
caution.  But  when,  in  one  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the 
next  lecture,  he*  gives  a  r6sum^  of  his  preceding  argument,  he 
quite  needlessly  lays  himself  open  to  a  different  judgment.  He 
says,  (p.  397),  "Happily,  the  question  is  one  of  little  practical 
consequence;  the  brotherhood  of  men,  the  obligation  of  mutual 
justice  and  mutual  kindness,  rests  upon  the  possession  of  a 
common  nature  and  a  common  destiny,  not  upon  the  tie  of 
fleshly  relationship."  How  this  "common  nature  and  com- 
mon destiny"  are  to  be  established  in  disregard  of  the  revealed 
fact  that  God  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,"  is  not  quite  clear  to  us. 
Nor  do  we  feel  any  great  assurance  that  these  obligations 
would  be  recognized  either  in  theory  or  practice  even  as  much 
as  they  are  now.  But  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  "  fleshly  rela- 
tionship," which  the  Scriptures  assert,  stands  in  vital  connec- 
tion with  the  moral  condition  of  our  race.  The  problem  of  one 
Adam's  fall  is  quite  enough  for  us  in  itself  and  its  conse- 
quences. And  "happily"  for  our  deliverance  we  are  not 
invited  to  trust  in  a  Saviour  who  assumed  the  nature  of  some 
one  among  several  sinning  and  ruined  races  coexisting  upon 
earth,  but  in  one  who  stands  thus  related  by  a  simple  single 
bond,  to  every  human  being  that  needs  his  salvation.  And 
"happily"  our  faith  rests  on  foundations  more  positive  and 
abiding  than  any  human  science,  historical  or  physical. 
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Abt.  YL-^Speotral  Appearances;  their  Causes  and  Laws. 

The  state  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  spectral  appearances 
and  sapematural  manifestations  has  varied  considerably  at 
different  periods.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
almost  everybody,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  believed  in 
them.  Elves,  and  fairies,  and  ghosts,  were  of  common  occur- 
rence.   Witches  were  dreaded  and  persecuted  everywhere. 

Then  a  long  period  elapsed,  in  which  the  sentiment  of  the 
pubUc  went  to  the  other  extreme.  Ghosts  and  witches  were 
laughed  at,  the  very  existence  of  evil  spirits  was  denied,  and 
we  were  all  in  danger  of  becoming  Sadducees, 

But  now,  the  former  times  seem  to  have  returned  upon  us. 
Spectral  appearances  are  multiplied,  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
lull  of  spirits;  they  swarm  around  us  like  bees;  they  infest  our 
houses,  break  our  furniture,  tear  our  clothes,  and  rap  and  rat- 
tle their  mysteries  in  our  ears,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
sober,  well-minded  people.  Their  revelations  are  even  sold  at 
a  price.  The  present,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  favourable 
moment  in  which  to  give  the  subject  a  deliberate  considera- 
tion; and,  to  prevent  misapprehension,  we  commence  the  dis- 
cussion with  stating,  in  a  few  particulars,  our  own  belief. 

We  believe,  then,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  world,  or  world 
of  spirits,  which  may  be  near  to  us, — ^nearer  than  most  people 
are  wont  to  imagine.  We  believe  that  there  are,  in  that  world, 
spirits  of  a  higher  order  than  ourselves,  holy  and  unholy, 
angels  and  devils,  both  of  whom  are  permitted  to  have  access 
to  us,  and  to  exert  an  influence  upon  our  minds.  Holy  angels 
are  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who 
shall  be  "heirs  of  salvation";  while  infernal  spirits  are  repre- 
sented as  roaming  the  earth,  going  up  and  down  in  it,  seeking 
whom  they  may  devour.  We  believe  that  man  has  a  soul 
distinct  from  the  body,  which  survives  the  body,  and  which,  in 
the  moment  of  dissolution,  passes  into  the  world  of  spirits, 
where  it  retains  a  conscious,  active  existence,  and  is  happy  or 
miserable,  according  as  its  character  is  good  or  bad.    We 
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believe  that  the  world  of  which  we  speak,  though  not  material, 
is  yet  a  substantial  world.  Spirit  is  a  substance,  not  less  than 
matter,  though  of  a  very  diflferent  nature.  Spirit  exerts  more 
influence  upon  matter  than  matter  upon  spirit,  in  this  \Srorld, 
and  in  every  other  where  they  exist  together. 

We  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  other  world,  both  angelic 
and  human,  have  in  some  instances  made  themselves  visible  to 
men.  Apparitions  from  that  world  have  actually  occurred; 
and  of  course  such  things  are  to  be  regarded  as  possible. 
Angels  often  appeared  to  holy,  inspired  men  and  women,  as 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures;  and  Moses  and  Elias  appeared  to 
the  wondering  disciples  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration.  We 
furthermore  believe  that  mortals  of  our  race  have,  in  some 
instances,  had  intercourse  with  the  other  world,  and  have 
received  revelations  from  it,  not  only  by  direct  communication, 
but  jn  trances,  visions,  and  dreams.  Thus,  while  Peter  was 
praying,  he  "fell  into  a  trance,"  and  it  was  revealed  to  him 
that  the  gospel  was  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles.  The  pro- 
phet Daniel  received  most  of  his  revelations  in  visions  and 
dreams. 

We  make  these  preliminary  statements  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  we  are  not  Sadducees.  We  receive,  with 
undoubting  assurance,  all  that  the  Scriptures  in  their  plain 
and  obvious  meaning  assert,  with  regard  to  the  subject  now 
under  consideration ;  at  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  a  vast 
many  persons  have  pretended  to  receive  revelations,  in  trance 
and  visions,  which  were  really  no  revelations,  but  the  working 
of  their  own  disordered  fancies  or  nerves ;  and  that  more, 
perhaps,  have  heard  noises,  and  seen  sights,  and  encountered 
ghosts  and  goblins,  which  had  no  reality  out  of  themselves. 
They  were  either  absolute  impositions,  or  optical,  fanciful, 
spectral  illusions. 

We  are  justified  in  this  belief  by  many  considerations,— 
more  than  we  have  now  time  to  ofier.  We  will  state,  how- 
ever, a  single  fact.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  ghost-seers 
have  often  witnessed  the  ghosts  of  the  living — the  ghosts  of 
persons  before  they  were  dead.  We  could  mention  fifty 
cases  of  this  kind,  as  well  attested  as  any  ghost-stories  what- 
ever.    Yea  more ;  in  some  instances  persons  have  seen  their  ovm 
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ghjostSj  while  they  were  themselves  in  the  body,  and  actually 
looking  on.  Goethe  once  saw  his  own  ghost.  He  was  riding 
on  horseback  in  a  narrow  path,  when  he  saw  himself  on 
another  horse,  and  in  another  dress,  coming  to  meet  him.  As 
the  figure  approached  him,  it  disappeared.  Dr.  Kerner  tells 
of  a  Catholic  priest  who,  coming  home  late  one  evening, — 
whether  drunk  or  sober,  he  does  not  say, — ^saw  a  light  in  his 
bed  chamber.  He  went  up  to  it,  and  whom  should  he  find 
there  but  himself,  sitting  in  his  own  arm-chair.  The  ghost 
rose  up  as  he  entered,  passed  by  him,  and  went  away.  Now 
what  shall  we  say  to  these  things  ?  Were  they,  or  were  they 
not,  spectral  Dlusions  ?  How  could  the  spirits  of  living  men 
present  themselves  out  of  the  body,  while  they  were  actually 
in  the  body  ?  Can  the  same  spirit  be,  not  only  in  two  places, 
but  in  two  very  different  conditions,  at  the  same  time? 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  this  point  here,  we  undertake  to 
affirm,  and  are  safe  in  affirming,  that  most  of  the  feights  and 
sounds  which  have  claimed  to  come  from  the  other  world  Jiad 
no  such  origin,  and  that  most  of  those  who  have  pretended  to 
them  were  either  deluded  themselves,  or  were  wickedly  aiming 
to  impose  upon  others. 

In  what  follows,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  account  for  all  the 
variety  of  apparitions  which  are  alleged  to  have  been  wit- 
nessed, or  for  the  countless  stories  of  them  which  have  been 
put  in  circulation.  Such  a  labour  would  be  as  fruitless  as  it 
would  be  endless.  But  we  shall  hope  to  furnish  an  explana- 
tion of  many  of  these  appearances — of  different  classes  of  them, 
— and  to  lay  down  principles  on  which  others  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  accounted  for. 

We  remark  then,  first  of  all,  that  many  of  the  current 
stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins  and  other  spiritual  manifestations, 
are  base  impositions,  got  up  for  mischievous  or  selfish  purposes. 
In  proof  of  this  we  might  quote  hundreds  of  instances,  but 
must  content  ourselves  with  two  or  three. 

The  first  we  shall  mention  is  the  apparition  of*  Mrs.  Veal, 
published  in  all  the  later  editions  of  Drelincourt  on  Death. 
The  story  is  this :  Mrs.  Veal  and  Mrs.  Burgrave  had  long 
been  intimate  Christian  friends;  but  being  separated  to  a 
distance  from  each  other,  they  had  not  met  for  several  years. 
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One  day,  about  noon,  Mrs.  Burgrave  heard  a  knocking  at  ker 
door,  and  upon  opening  it,  who  should  be  there  but  Mrs.  VeaL 
She  came  in,  sat  down,  and  talked  with  her  friend  upon  variff 
0U8  subjects ;  and  among  the  rest,  of  Mr.  Drelincourt's  book 
on  death,  which  she  highly  praised.  After  rfie  had  gone  out 
to  call  upon  another  friend,  Mrs.  Burgrave  learned,  to  her 
utter  astonishment,  that  Mrs.  Veal  had  died  the  previous  day. 
It  was  her  apparition,  therefore,  which  she  bad  seen.  The 
story  was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  produced,  as  may  be  sup* 
posed,  a  great  sensation.  It  was  shortly  after  reduced  to 
writing,  and  was  published  in  all  the  subsequent  editions  of 
Drelincourt  on  Death, — ^which  work  the  ghost  had  taken 
due  care  to  praise. 

Such  is  the  story,  apparently  well  attested,  and  inserted 
within  the  cover  of  a  very  good  book;  and  we  now  proceed  to 
the  explanation,  which  we  are  able  to  give  on  the  highest 
authority.  An  English  bookseller,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  had  published  an  edition  of  **  Drelincourt  09i  Death,'* 
which  he  could  not  sell.  Unwilling  to  meet  the  loss  with 
which  he  was  threatened,  he  applied  to  the  celebrated  Daniel 
Defoe,  the  author  of  Hobinaon  Crusoe,  to  help  him  out  of  the 
difSculty.  Defoe  got  up  the  story  of  Mrs.  Veal's  ghost,  and 
advised  that  it  be  inserted  as  an  introduction  to  the  work  in 
question.  The  plan  took  admirably;  the  edition  was  soon 
gone;  and  more  than  twenty  editions  have  since  been  sold,  all 
containing  the  stoiy  of  Mrs.  Veal's  ghost. 

The  celebrated  Stockwell  ghost  had  its  origin  in  a  pure  lorn 
of  misohief,  and  was  very  like  to  some  of  the  spiritual  manifes- 
tations of  the  present  day.  The  occurrences  which  we  aw 
about  to  relate  took  place  in  the  village  of  Stockwell,  near 
London,  in  the  year  1772.  There  resided  in  this  village  a 
Mrs.  Golding,  an  elderly  lady,  who  had  a  house-servant  whose 
name  was  Anne  Bobinson.  All  at  once,  Mrs.  Golding's  plates, 
dishes,  china,  glass-ware,  and  small  moveables  of  every  kind, 
seemed  to  be  animated,  changed  their  places,  flew  about  the 
room,  and  were  broken  to  pieces  of  course.  The  good  lady  was 
greatly  alarmed,  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it,  and  called  in 
her  neighbours,  who  were  as  much  affrighted  as  herself.  Mean- 
while Anne  Bobinson  was  remarkably  composedi  and  ende^ 
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vonred  to  comfort  her  mistress,  assaring  her  that,  as  such 
things  could  not  be  helped,  they  should  be  borne  with  patience. 
After  bearing  the  disturbance  and  loss  for  a  considerable  time, 
Mrs.  G.  and  her  maid  retreated  to  the  house  of  a  &iend.  But 
here  the  same  occurrences  continued,  until  her  host  refused 
any  longer  to  shelter  a  woman  who  was  so  strangely  and  unac- 
countably persecuted.  Mrs.  G.  was  now  persuaded  to  dismiss 
her  maid;  and  from  this  time  the  strange  appearances  ceased. 
Many  years  after,  Anne  Bobinson  confessed  that  she  was  her- 
self ^e  cause  of  all  the  disturbance.  She  had  fixed  long  horse- 
hairs to  some  articles  of  crockery,  and  placed  wires  under 
others,  by  which  she  could  throw  them  down  without  touching 
them.  Others  she  dashed  about  by  a  slight  of  hand,  in  a  way 
not  to  be  noticed  by  spectators.  She  loosened  the  strings  by 
which  some  things  were  suspended,  so  that  they  fell  on  the 
slightest  motion.  She  succeeded  so  well  with  her  mischievous 
pranks,  that  she  pursued  them  further  than  she  at  first  in- 
tended. Such,  in  brief,  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  mystery 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Stockwell  ghost,  frightened 
many  persons  almost  to  firenisy. 

Very  similar,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  was  the  affair  at  Wood- 
stock, England,  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  revolution 
in  1649.  At  Woodstock  was  one  of  the  residences  of  the  late 
king;  and  the  Long  Parliament  s4nt  down  a  commission  to 
search  it,  and  strip  it  of  all  the  trappings  of  royalty.  The 
commissioners  arrived  at  the  palace  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  entered  resolutely  upon  their  work ;  but  they  soon  encoun- 
tered obstacles  the  most  strange  and  unaccountable,  aiKi  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  other  world.  Their  bed-chambers 
were  infested  with  dogs,  which  came  and  went  as  no  earthly 
dogs  ever  could  do.  Billets  of  wood  flew  through  the  house-; 
trenchers  were  hurled  at  their  heads;  tables  and  chairs  were 
shuffled  about;  while  the  feet  of  their  couches  were  suddenly 
lifted  up,  and  then  dropped  with  great  violence.  Spectres 
made  their  appearance  in  different  shapes,  and,  in  one  instance, 
the  candlestick  was  kicked  over  by  the  devil  himself,  as  was 
manifest  from  his  cloven  foot.  Other  and  worse  tricks  were 
practised  upon  the  astonished  commissioners,  who,  believing 
that  all  the  fiends  in  hell  were  let  loose  upon  them,  retreated 
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from  Woodstock,  without  accomplishing  the  object  for  whick 
they  were  sent.  After  th«  restoration,  the  whole  matter  was 
discovered  to  have  been  a  trick  of  one  of  their  own  party.  THe 
commissioners  had  taken  with  them,  as  clerk,  one  Joseph  Col- 
lins, commonly  called  funny  Joe,  who  was  a  concealed  royalist, 
and  had  formerly  resided  in  the  ^palace  at  Woodstock.  He 
knew  all  the  trapdoors  and  private  passages,  and,  availing  him- 
self of  the  aid  of  the  servants,  he  contrived,  without  being  8t»- 
pected,  to  play  off  all  sorts  of  tricks  upon  his  puzzled  and 
affrighted  masters. 

Ghosts,  imposed  by  tricksters  upon  unsuspecting  persons,  havi 
been  common  in  all  ages.  So  late  as  the  year  1830,  a  ghost 
taade  its  appearance  in  the  fields  and  groves  at  Waltham,  Mass., 
nearly  every  night.  It  was  robed  in  white,  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared suddenly,  and  no  one  could  tell  whence  it  came,  or 
whither  it  went.  Thousands  of  persons  flocked  together  from 
Boston  and  the  neighbouring  tdwnfe  to  Witness  the  mazrvel,  and 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  it&  reality.  The  general  opinion  was, 
^hat  the  apparition  was  no  mortcil  being,  but  a  spirit  from  the 
other  world.  But  after  a  time  the  bubble  burst.  His  ghostr 
ahip  was  surrounded  and  captured,  and  safely  lodged  in  the 
wunty  jail.  ^ 

But  spectral  appearalnces  and  manifestations  are  not  aU 
tricks.  They  sometimes  have  a  loss  guilty  origin,-^ae  in- 
volving, perhaps,  no  guilt  at  all.  We  proceed  to  iiotice  several 
classes  of  this  description. 

Some  of  them  are  the  result  of  unknown  or  unobserved 
natun'dl  causes,  and  may  be  as  satisfactorily  explained  as  any 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
dass  is  the  spectre  of  the  Brbcken.  The  Brocken  is  the  name 
of  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Hartz  mountains  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover.  The  spectre  has  been  often  witnessed;  but 
we  will  give  the  account  of  a  Mr.  Hane,  who  saw  it  in  1797. 
He  was  on  the  mountain  very  Barly  in  the  morning,  when  the 
air  waa  surcharged  with  vapor,  though  not  sufficiently  dense 
to  obscure  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Looking  off  towards 
the  southwest,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  sun,  he  saw  in  thb 
air,  at  a  great  distance,  a  human  figure,  directly  feeing  him, 
iand  of  monstrous  siise.    The  outline  was  perfectly  distinct,  and 
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the  speotade  appalling.  It  might  have  been  taken  for  aTitan^ 
9r  ratheir  for  Jupiter  himself.  At  this  instant, — ^the  wind  blow- 
iiVg  a  gale, — Mr.  Hane  raised  his  hand  to  his  head  to  secure 
his  hat.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  spectre  did  the 
^ame;  and  whatever  motions  he  afterwards  made,  the  spectre 
was  sore  to  mimic  him.  At  length  he  came  to  the  very  natu- 
ral conclusion  that  the  sky  was,  for  the  time,  **  a  molten  look- 
ing glass,"  in  which  he  was  beholding  the  image  of  himself. 

Owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  imager  of  vessels  are  often 
deecried  at  sea,  sometimes  erect,  and  sometimes  ia verted,  long 
before  the  hulk  is  visible.  While  the  ship  itself  is  too  fex 
away  to  be  seen  above  the  horizon,  the  approach  is  heralded  by 
itB  image  in  the  vapory  sky.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occur? 
red  at  New  Haven,  greatly  to  the  affiright  of  the  early  settlers, 
in  the  year  1647.  A  severe  thunder-storm  from  the  north- 
west had  just  passed  over  the  place,  and  was  settling  away  in 
the  aouthwestem  horizon,  when  suddenly  there  appeared  on 
the  cloud  the  figure  of  a  ship,  with  sails  set,  apparently 
approachiAg  the  harbour.  It  was  visible  for  half  an  hour,  in 
which  time  it  seemed  to  encounter  the  storm,  and  to  be  totally 
dismantled  and  wrecked.  It  was  regarded  fit  the  time  as  a 
miraculous  occurrence.  Bind  as  such  was  reported  by  Cotton 
Mather. "*"  But  the  cause  of  it  is  now  well  understood.  The 
people,  just  at  this  time,  were  expecting  a  vessel  Irom  England, 
which  never  arrived.  It  was  undoubtedly  wrecked  in  the 
storm,  and  its  image  was  reflected  on  the  cloud. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  the  story  of  an  apparition,  which  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  same  cause — the  reflection  of  light.  A  fistther 
and  daughter  resided  in  a  house  which  stood  back  of  a  dissent- 
ing chapel  in  England.  One  evening,  as  the  young  lady  was 
looking  out  at  her  window,  enjoying  the  twilight,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  gleamy  figure,  as  of  some  aerial  being,  hover- 
ing against  the  arched  window  in  the  end  of  the  chapel.  And 
while  her  attention  was  fixed  upon  it,  the  figure  bent  grace- 
fully towards  her  more  than  once,  and  then  disappeared.  The 
girl,  in  her  fright,  went  directly  to  her  father,  who  promised 
to  watch  for  the  spectre  the  following  night.    He  sat  accord- 

*  Magnalia,  toL  i.  p.  77. 
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ingly,  in  hia  daughter's  cliamber,  with  her  by  his  side.  Twi- 
light came,  and  nothing  appeared ;  but  as  the  gray  light  faded 
into  darkness,  the  same  female  figure  was  seen  hovering  on 
the  chapel  window,  with  the  same  bowing  and  stooping  as  on 
the  evening  before.  "And  what  do  you  think  now?"  said  tiie 
daughter  to  her  astonished  father.  "  Anything,"  replied  he, 
"  rather  than  that  which  we  see  is  supernatural."  A  little 
search  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  the  appearance  on  the  win- 
dows. An  old  woman,  who  had  rented  the  garden  beneath, 
was  accustomed  to  go  out  at  night  to  gather  her  cabbages. 
The  lantern  which  she  carried  threw  up  the  reflection  of  her 
form  on  the  chapel  window.  As  she  stooped  down  to  gather 
her  cabbages,  her  image  seemed  to  bend  forward ; — and  diat 
was  the  whole  account  of  the  matter. 

The  ancient  black  art,  or  the  art  of  raising  devils,  undoubt- 
edly belonged  to  the  same  class.  It  was  practised  by  meaDS 
of  pictures  and  mirrors,  arranged  somewhat  as  in  a  magic 
lantern.  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  life  of  Cellini,  gives  an  account  of 
an  experiment  which  that  gentleman  once  had  with  an  Italian 
conjurer.  The  scene  of  the  adventure  was  the  amphitheatre 
of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome.  The  conjurer,  having  described  his 
circle,  and  confined  the  spectators  within  it,  commenced  his 
horrid  incantations,  enjoining,  meanwhile,  that  those  within 
the  circle  should  burn  smoking  perfumes  on  a  fire  which  he 
had  kindled  there.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  began  to  rise,  the 
devils  began  to  appear;  and  they  continued  to  multiply, 
assuming  the  most  terrific  and  menacing  attitudes,  until  the 
air  was  filled  with  them,  and  the  whole  company  was  moat 
thoroughly  frightened.  Some  of  them  well-nigh  lost  their 
senses,  expecting  nothing  but  instant  destruction.  The  scene 
lasted  until  the  incense  was  all  consumed,  when  the  devils  and 
the  smoke  disappeared  together.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt," 
says  JDr.  Brewster,  "  that  these  frightful  appearances  were  no 
other  than  optical  phantoms,  produced  by  one  or  more  concave 
mirrors  or  lenses.  The  images  of  the  devils  were  formed  from 
pictures  in  the  air,  directly  over  the  fire,  where  not  one  of 
them  could  be  seen,  until  the  smoke  began  to  rise  and  create 
a  ground  for  them.  They  were  then  reflected  to  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators,  and  danced  about  in  all  imaginable  forms. 
But  as  soon  as  the  smoke  ceased,  they  were  no  longer  visible." 
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A  very  different  class  of  spectral  appearances  may  also  be 
accounted  for  on  natural  principles.     We  refer  to  those  phos- 
phoric lights,  vulgarly  called  corpse-candles,  which  are  some- 
times seen  in  church-yards,  and  over  newly  covered  graves. 
The  following  instances  are  cited  by  Baron  Reichenbach,  who 
has  made  some  singular  experiments  on  the  subject.     He  tells 
us  of  a  young  clergyman,  by  the  name  of  Billing,  who  dis- 
covered a  concealed  grave,  by  a  lambent  flame  which  he  saw 
floating  over,  it  in  the  night.    B.eichenbach  persuaded  a  young 
lady,  whose  nervous  sensibility  was  peculiarly  exquisite,  to  go 
with  him  to  a  neighbouring  church-yard,  in  a  very  dark  night. 
She  soon    saw  on  one  of  the  graves,  what  seemed    like  a 
delicate,  breathing  flame.    She    saw  the    same    thing,  only 
fainter,  on  an  older  grave.     In  the  cemetery  near  Vienna,  to 
which  she  was  afterwards  taken,  where  burials  are  occurring 
daily,  she  saw  many  similar  lights.    They  were  the  most  vivid 
on  the  newest  graves,  and  in  some  instances  peered  up  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet.    They  were  not  visible  to  every 
one,  but  she  declared  that  they  were  distinctly  so  to  her. 
Admitting  the  truth  of  these  statements,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  them  on  natural  principles.     A  buried  corpse 
is   the  subject  of  many  and  rapid  chemical   changes.     Here 
is  putrefaction,  fermentation,  decomposition,  gasification,  and 
a  general  play  of  chemical  affinities ;  and  it  is  not  incredible 
that  a  phosphoric  vapor  may  sometimes  ascend,  which,  in  a 
dark  night,  and  to  eyes  of  a  quick  and  sensitive  perception, 
may  produce  appearances  such  as  have  been  described.     And 
if  this  be  admitted,  we  have  a  solution,  on  purely  natural 
principles,  of  most  of  the  spectres  and  goblins  with  which 
burial  places  have  been  thought  to  be  haunted. 

Other  mysterious  manifestations  may  be,  and  probably  are, 
the  result  of  occult  natural  causes.  That  there  are  powers 
in  nature  beyond  what  have  ever,  as  yet,  been  investigated,  no 
modest  man  will  presume  to  deny.  And  that  some  of  these 
powers  or  forces, — call  them  electricity,  magnetism,  or  what 
you  will, — do  occasionally  show  themselves  in  the  facts  of 
biology,  mesmerism,  pathetism,  and  the  Uke,  is  highly  prob- 
able. And  the  present  indications  are,  that  all  which  is 
mysterious  about  the  spiritual  writings  and  rappings — all  that 
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does  not  resolve  itself  into  mere  trick — ^is  to  be  accounted  for 
in  this  way. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  answers  received  from  the 
rapping-board  coincide  generally,  if  not  always,  with  the  wishes 
of  the  medium,  or  of  some  one  present  in  consultation  with 
him.  We  know  a  very  respectable  man  who  discovered  that 
he  was  a  medium,  and  who  occasionally  experimented  upon 
himself.  Upon  being  questioned  as  to  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments, he  said:  "  If  the  answers  are  from  the  spirits,  they  must 
be  very  silly  spirits;  for  they  always  answer  as  I  wish  to  have 
them;  that  is,  if  I  have  any  wish  about  it."  Another  medium 
assures  us  that  he  can  get  any  answer  he  pleases,  by  only  fix- 
ing his  mind  strongly  upon  it  at  the  time. 

On  the  possibly  electric  character  of  these  manifestations, 
we  are  happy  to  introduce  the  testimony  of  Dr.  T.,  a  highly 
respectable  physician  of  Massachusetts,  whose  article  on  the 
subject  may  be  found  in  a  late  number  of  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal.  Dr.  T.  discovered,  accidentally,  that 
he  was  a  medium,  and  he  proceeded  to  make  experiments  upon 
himself.  The  manifestation  in  his  case  was,  not  by  rapping, 
but  by  writing, — a  much  more  intelligible  mode  of  communi- 
cating with  the  world.  On  taking  his  pen,  and  holding  him- 
self in  a  partiqular  attitude,  and  proposing  mentally  some 
question  to  be  answered,  his  pen  would  begin  to  oscillate  in 
his  fingers,  and  very  soon  would  write  t)ut  an  answer,  without 
any  conscious  efibrt  of  his  own.  He  tried  the  experiment 
many  times,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  And  what  is 
particularly  to  be  noticed  is,  the  pen  would  always  write  an 
answer  which  accorded  with  his  own  opinions  or  ynshes.  Dr. 
T.  inquired,  among  other  things,  about  the  difierent  forms  of 
religion.  "I  asked,"  says  he,  "what  is  the  best  religion;  at 
the  same  time  fixing  my  mind  sternly  on  the  word,  Protestant. 
My  hand  immediately  wrote,  Protestant  Under  the  same  in- 
fluence, my  hand  wrote,  Methodist^  Baptist^  Congregationalistf 
and  I  believe  one  or  two  others.  While  in  this  state,  I  felt  a 
spus^^tion  like  that  of  a  light  galvanic  current  passing  through 
me.  Sometimes  it  appeared  to  be  a  steady  thrill;  and  then  it 
would  be  intermittent,  resembling  slight  shocks  of  electricity/' 

After  numerous  experiments,  Dr.  T.  came  to  the  conclusion, 
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that  the  strange  appearances  of  which  he  was  the  subject  werd 
not  tricks  of  his  own,  neither  did  they  come  from  the  spirit^ 
world,  but  were  the  result  of  what  he  calls  "detached,  vital 
electricity."  When  this  conclusion  had  been  formed  in  his 
own  mind,  it  occurred  to  him  that  lie  would  put  it  to  th6  test 
of  the  spirits  themselves.  "Accordingly,  I  asked  them,"  says 
he,  "Is  this  the  work  of  departed  spirits?  They  answered; 
No.  I  asked  if  it  was  the  work  of  the  devil?  Again  the 
answer  was,  No.  I  asked  if  it  was  the  eflfect  of  detached  vital- 
ized electricity.  The  answer  was.  Yes."  So  the  spirits  ooh- 
firmed  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Doctor  had  himself  come; 
aa  they  did,  in  fact,  all  bis  conclusions.  Although  Dr.  T. 
rejects  the  idea  that  the  answers  which  he  received  came  from 
the  other  world,  he  adds,  "A  present  impression  that  thd 
writings  are  the  work  of  spirits  tends  greatly  to  the  perfection 
oftheexperimerU;  since  it  better  concentrates  the  mind  on  the 
subject,  and  more  strongly  excites  the  nervous  system." 

We  have  the  testimony  of  another  medium,  of  the  same  pur- 
port with  that  of  Dr.  T.  Mr.  B.  F.  0.,  who  had  long  been  a 
believer  and  an  operator  in  the  spirit-rappings,  states  that  his 
mind  is  now  entirely  changed.  This  change  has  been  brought 
about,  he  says,  "by  a  deep  and  earnest  study  of  the  nature, 
powers,  and  application  of  electricity,  and  of  the  susceptibility 
of  the  mind  to  electrical  and  psychological  changes."  "These 
things,"  he  tells  us,  "will  produce  the  same  mysterious  and 
startling  phenomena  which  have  been  produced  throughout 
ihe  country,  and  attributed  to  the  operations  of  departed 
spirits." 

We  have  now  considered  a  class  of  spectral  appearances 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  natiirdl  causes^— 
some  of  them  known  causes,  others  more  occult.  There  ife 
nothing  spiritual  or  supernatural  about  these  phenomena,  more 
than  there  is  in  the  attraction  of  gravitation  or  the  load-stone. 

We  proceed  to  notice  another  class,  which  are  the  result  of 
disease.  In  some  diseases,  as  delirium  tremens,  the  suflFerer 
always  sees  spectres.  They  are  as  real  to  the  sense,  and  as 
tormenting  to  the  soul,  as  though  they  were  objective  realities. 
So  in  ephialtes  or  night-mare,  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  suflfo- 
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cation  comes  over  us,  and  some  intruding  spectre  is  conjured 
up,  as  the  cause. 

But  other  diseases  operate  more  remarkably  in  the  same 
way.  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  had  a  patient  who  was  sub- 
ject to  fits.  They  came  upon  bim  daily,  about  an  hour  after 
dinner,  and  were  introduced,  as  he  expressed  it,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  "The  door  of  my  chamber  seems  to  me  to  fly 
open,  and  in  comes  an  old  hag,  with  a  frowning,  fiery  counte- 
nance, who  rushes  upon  me,  says  something  in  an  angry  tone, 
and  then  strikes  me  a  severe  blow  with  her  staffl  I  fall  firom 
my  chair  in  a  swoon,  which  lasts  for  a  little  while,  and  then  I 
recover."  The  doctor  tarried  with  his  patient  through  one  of 
these  paroxysms,  saw  him  fall,  and  witnessed  all  that  was  visi- 
ble. He  prescribed  for  him,  as  for  epilepsy;  but  with  what 
success  he  does  not  say. 

The  same  physician  tells  of  another  patient,  a  lawyer,  who 
wasted  away  and  finally  died  of  a  nervous  disease,  during 
which  he  was  continually  haunted  with  spectres.  The  ghost 
first  took  the  appearance  of  an  old  black  cat,  which  continually 
followed  him,  but  about  which  he  cared  very  little.  Next,  he 
was  attended  by  a  gentleman  usher,  in  full  court-dress,  with 
his  bag,  and  sword,  and  chapeau-bras,  who  would  seem  to  glide 
by  him,  and  run  up  stairs  before  him,  as  if  to  announce  him 
in  the  drawing-room.  After  a  while,  the  phantom  of  the  gen- 
tleman usher  gave  place  to  one  of  a  more  terrific  character. 
It  was  no  other  than  a  dry  skeleton,  the  very  image  of  death. 
Whether  he  lay  down  at  night,  or  sat  up  by  day,  the  skeleton 
was  continually  before  him,  grinning  and  rattling  its  bones  in 
his  face.  He  knew  it  was  a  phantom — knew  it  had  no  reality; 
and  yet  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  it,  and  under  the  impres- 
sion of  it  he  died. 

Spectral  appearances  are  often  produced  by  Tuedidne,  more 
especially  by  opium,  and  other  narcotics.  The  horrid  visions 
of  the  English  opium-eater,  as  recorded  by  De  Quincy  in  his 
Confessions,  were  all  of  this  class.  The  famous  vntch-potion  of 
other  times,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  poor  deluded 
subject  swooned  away,  and  went  in  vision  to  her  hellish  frolics 
and  festivals,  was  undoubtedly  some  potent  narcotic. 

Dr.  Gregory  relates  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  opium  in  hia 
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own  case.  He  had  been  acroes  the  water  to  visit  a  lady  who 
was  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  On  his  return,  he  took 
a  dose  of  laudanum  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  sea-sickness. 
As  he  lay  on  his  couch  in  the  cabin,  the  figure  of  the  sick  lady 
appeared  before  him,  so  distinctly  that  her  actual  presence 
could  not  have  been  more  vivid.  He  was  quite  awake,  and 
fully  sensible  that  it  was  a  phantom  produced  by  opium;  still 
he  was  unable,  by  any  effort,  to  banish  the  vision. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  had  a  patient  who  was  suffering  from  a 
painful  local  disease,  requiring  the  use  of  large  opiates.  Often, 
after  taking  his  medicine,  he  had  visions  of  dram/otM  scenes 
and  cKaracters.  The  dramatis  peraonce  passed  before  him 
with  all  the  vividness  of  a  theatrical  representation.  He  heard 
their  conversation  and  their  speeches,  some  of  which  were  in 
rhyme.  He  was  wide  awake,  and  knew  that  what  he  saw  had 
no  reality;  and  yet  there  it  was  before  his  eyes,  and  he  could 
not  be  rid  of  it. 

Spectral  illusions  not  unfrequently  result  from  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  organs  of  sight.  It  is  possible  for  these  organs 
to  be  in  such  a  state  that  they  are  affected  mthmtt  their 
appropriate  objects  precisely  as  they  should  be  with  them ;  and 
then,  of  course,  they  seem  to  see  things  which  do  not  exists 
and  to  be  struck  with  appearances  which  have  no  reality. 
Illusions  from  this  cause  are  very  numerous.  Dr.  Abercrombie 
tells  us  of  an  aged  friend,  whose  general  health  was  good,  but 
who,  for  a  dozen  years  together,  had  daily  spectral  visitations. 
''They  in  general  present,''  he  says,  "human  countenances; 
the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  distinctly  defined; 
while  the  lower  parts  are,  for  the  most  part,  lost  in  a  cloud." 
The  figures  are  various,  but  he  recognizes  the  same  counte- 
nances appearing  from  time  to  time,  particularly  that  of  an 
old  woman,  with  a  peculiarly  arch  and  playful  expression,  who 
aeems  just  ready  to  speak  to  him.  These  figures  appear  befare 
him  at  all  times  of  the  day.  He  sees  them  equally  well  with 
his  eyes  shut  or  open,  in  full  day-light  or  in  darkness.  They 
are  generally  of  a  pleasant  character,  and  instead  of  dreading 
them,  they  have  become  rather  a  source  of  amusement.  The 
old  gentleman  has  found,  as  might  be  expected^  that  any  addi- 
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tion  to  his  usual  quantity  of  wine  increases  their  number,  acd 
renders  them  more  brisk  and  lively. 

The  same  distinguished  physician  speaks  of  another  aged 
man,  who  seldom  sits  down  at  his  own  table  without  seeing  a 
large  party  preparing  to  sit  down  with  him,  dressed  in  wigB 
and  powder,  as  was  the  faishion  a  hundred  years  ago.  Dr. 
Dewar  speaks  of  a  lady  who  never  walks  out,  without  seeing  a 
little  old  woman,  with  a  red  doak  and  a  crutch,  who  seems  to 
be  hobbling  along  before  her.  This  lady  is  subject  to  no  such 
illusions  within  doors. 

Sir  David  Brewster  gives  us  a  still  more  remarkable  aocotmt 
of  a  Mrs.  A.,  who  was  subject  to  optical  illusions  for  a  course 
of  years.  She  often  saw  her  husband  with  her,  when  she  knew 
he  was  absent;  and  saw  other  absent  friends  among  both  the 
living  and  the  dead.  One  evening  as  Mrs.  A.  was  about 
retiring  for  the  night,  she  saw  before  her,  in  a  large  easy  chair, 
the  deceased  sister  of  her  husband.  The  sister  was  dressed  as 
usual,  with  great  neatness,  but  in  a  gown  which  Mrs.  A.  had 
never  seen  her  wear.  Mrs.  A.  tried  to  speak  to  her,  but  got 
no  answer,  and  in  about  three  minutes  the  figure  disappeared. 
Several  months  after,  Mrs.  A.  awoke  her  husband  in  the  night, 
and  told  him  that  she  had  just  seen  his  deceaaed  mother  draw- 
ing aside  the  bed-curtains,  and  looking  in  upon  them.  Shortly 
after,  when  sitting  in  her  drawing-room,  Mrs.  A.  saw  the  figure 
of  another  deceased  person  moving  towards  her  frcxn  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  It  approached  the  fire-place  and  sat  down 
in  a  chair.  Mrs.  A.  rose  from  her  seat,  walked  up  to  it,  and 
commenced  sitting  down  in  the  same  chair.  Nor  did  the 
spectre  disappear,  until  she  actually  took  possession  of  the 
seat. 

This  whole  account  of  Mrs.  A.  is  abundantly  attested,  and 
her's  were  to  all  appearance  ghosUj — ^as  much  so  as  any  of 
which  we  read.  And  yet  every  one  of  them  was  an  optiffd 
iU^udorif  and  was  understood  to  be  so,  by  the  subject  of  them, 
at  the  time. 

Spectral  appearances  often  present  themselves  in  a  state  of 
particd,  abrwrmal  sleep.    There  is  a  kind  of  sleep  which  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  full  wakefulness,  in  which  per-, 
sons  see  visions  and  encounter  spectres,  which  are  mistaken  for 
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roalitieB.  Sndi,  undoubtedly,  was  Constantine's  yision  of  the 
cross  in  the  heavens,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  means 
of  his  conversion.  Such,  too,  was  the  vision  of  Col.  Gardiner, 
as  recorded  by  Doddridge  in  his  life.  Col.  Gardiner  was  at  this 
time  a  vicious  young  man,  who,  though  apparently  very  happy, 
was  in  reality  very  miserable.  Sitting  alone  in  his  room  one 
ervening,  waiting  the  coming  of  a  guilty  associate,  he  com- 
menoed  reading  a  religious  book  which  his  pious  mother  had 
given  him.  As  he  read  on,  suddenly  there  appeared  before 
him  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross.  He  saw  him  with 
perfect  distinctness,  and  was  a  witness  of  his  agonies.  The 
sight  affected  him  most  deeply,  and  resulted  in  an  entire  change 
of  heart  and  life.  The  question  now  is,  what  was  Col.  Gbirdi- 
ner's  state  at  this  time,  and  what  did  he  see?  He  seemed  to 
himself  to  be  wide  awake,  and  could  never  be  convinced  that 
lie  did  not  actually  see  the  Saviour  on  the  cross.  And  yet  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  did  see  him ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  the 
Saviour  <m  the  cross  was  not  there.  He  had  been  taken  down 
firom  the  cross,  and  had  gone  into  heaven,  long  before.  The 
state  of  Col.  Gardiner  was  undoubtedly  one  of  partial  sleep, 
and  what  he  saw  was  a  vision  of  the  Saviour. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  a  story  of  a  shipmaster,  one  of  whose 
crew  had  been  murdered  at  Lisbon.  Shortly  after,  his  mate 
insisted  that  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  man  haunted  the  ves- 
sel, appeared  to  him  every  night,  and  (as  he  expressed  it) 
"worries  my  soul  out."  The  captain  resolved  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  mate,  and  see  what  his  story  amounted  to. 
Accordingly,  after  the  mate  had  turned  in  and  slept  a  while, 
the  captadn  saw  him  start  up  with  a  wild  look,  light  a  candle, 
and  proceed  to  the  cook-room  of  the  vessel.  Here  he  sat  down 
with  his  eyes  open,  staring  as  if  at*8ome  frightful  object.  At 
length  he  arose,  took  a  can  of  water,  put  some  salt  into  it,  and 
commenced  sprinkling  the  vessel.  When  this  vras  done,  he 
seemed  relieved,  returned  to  his  hammock,  and  sl^t  soundly. 
The  next  morning  he  came  forward  with  his  usual  story  about 
the  ghost,  but  said  that  he  had  laid  him,  by  sprinkling  the 
vessel  with  holy  water.  The  captain  then  told  him  what  he 
had  seen,  convinced  him  that  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  in  this 
way  banished  the  spectre  from  the  ship. 
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Here,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  a  case  of  genoiBe  soin&ani'- 
bnlism,  and  the  ghost  which  haunted  the  sleeper  in  this  state 
was  a  true  representative  of  the  thousand  and  one  ghosts 
which  have  been  witnessed  under  the  like  drcnmstanoes. 
They  are  all  of  them  no  better  than  dreams,  and  should  be  so 
regarded  by  sensible  people.  ^He  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him 
tell  a  dream." 

Among  the  causes  of  spectral  illusions,  the  most  prolific, 
undoubtedly,  is  a  heated,  excited  imcLgiiiation.  The  imagina- 
tion may  be  excited  in  various  ways, — by  remorse  of  con- 
science, by  fear,  by  intense  grief,  by  prolonged  expectation, 
and  sometimes  by  sympathy ;  but  when  excited  in  a  high 
degree,  the  subject  is  very  likely  to  see  sights,  and  hear  sounds, 
and  mistake  the  conjuration  of  his  own  wild  fancy  for  objective 
realities. 

Distress  of  conscience, — a  painful,  terrible  sense  of  guilt,— 
frequently  leads  persons  to  see  spectres.  How  often  have 
seducers  and  murderers  been  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  thar 
victims,  till  they  could  no  longer  endure  life,  €uid  have  put  an 
end  to  their  own  existence.  The  captain  of  a  slave-ship  took  a 
particular  dislike  to  one  of  his  men,  Bill  Jones,  and  on  some 
slight  affiront  shot  him  down  with  a  blunderbuss.  And  as 
though  this  was  not  enough,  he  cut  him  up  and  boiled  him  in 
the  slave  kettle,  where  they  prepared  food  for  the  negroes. 
But  the  captain's  conscience,  seared  as  it  must  have  been,  was 
never  easy  after  this.  He  appeared  distressed,  pined  away, 
and  fancied  that  the  ghost  of  Bill  Jones  was  constantly  pur- 
suing him.  At  length,  when  the  ship  was  under  fall  sail,  and 
in  sight  of  his  crew,  he  threw  himself  overboard.  When  he 
rose  for  the  last  time,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  cried  with  a 
horrid  oath:  "Bill  Jones  is  with  me  herel"  At  that  instant 
he  sank,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Intense  grief  and  sorrow  under  bereavemeiits  have  the  same 
effect  as  remorse.  The  following  example  of  this  kind  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Hibbert.  "  A  gentleman  was  told  of  the 
sudden  death  of  a  dear  friend,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  it 
After  supper,  he  walked  out  by  himself  in  a  court  behind  his 
house.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  night  serene,  and  no  light  was 
falling  upon  the  court  from  any  of  the  windows.    When  he 
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had  proceeded  a  short  distaQoe,  the  figure  of  his  friend 
appeared  distmctly  before  him^  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
court.  The  gentleman  was  startled  at  first,  but  soon  recovered 
himself^  and  walked  briskly  up  to  the  place  where  the  spectre 
stood.  As  he  approached  it,  it  vanished  away,  not  by  sinking 
into  the  earth,  but  by  seeming  to  melt  insensibly  into  air/' 

A  similar  example  is  related  in  the  London  Christian 
Obeerver  for  October,  1829.  "A  gentleman,  who  was  most 
happy  in  his  family,  lost  his  wife  suddenly,  and  under  very 
painful  circumstances.  A  few  weeks  after  her  death,  while 
travelling  on  horseback  in  the  night,  and  thinking  over  hia 
Borrows,  suddenly  the  form  of  his  deceased  wife  appeared 
before  him,  at  a  little  distance.  He  stopped  his  horse,  and 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  when  it  vanished  away.  Only  a  few 
days  afterwards,  while  sitting  in  his  parlor  in  the  evening,  and 
reading  by  lamp-light,  the  door  seemed  to  him  to  open,  and 
the  form  of  his  deceased  partner  stood  again  before  him.  In  a 
short  time,  it  dis^peared. 

Extreme  terror,  as  well  as  grief,  has  the  efiect  of  exciting 
the  imagination,  juid  creating  spectral  illusions.  When  per-» 
sons  are  affirighted  on  account  of  ghosts,  or  are  placed  in  situa* 
tions  to  awaken  fear,  they  are  very  likely  to  encounter  the 
objects  of  their  dread.  The  fancy  can  create  spectres  from 
nothing ;  or  it  can  dress  up  whatever  chances  to  come  in  its 
way,  and  make  a  ghost  of  it,  and  then  shudder  at  its  own 
creation.  Dr.  Hibbert  tells  us  of  a  whole  ship's  company  that 
were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  by  the  apparition 
of  the  cook,  who  had  died  a  few  years  before.  He  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  walking  on  the  water,  in  advance  of  the  ship,  with 
a  peculiar  gait  by  which  he  was  distinguished  when  alive,  from 
having  one  of  his  legs  shorter  than  the  other.  On  nearing  the 
image,  and  closely  examining  it,  it  was  found  to  be  only  a 
piece  of  floating  wreck  bobbing  up  and  down  upon  the  surface 
of  the  waves. 

In  certain  forms  of  insanity,  the  imagination  is  intensely 
excited;  in  which  case  spectres  are  of  very  common  occur- 
rence. There  is  probably  not  an  insane  hospital  in  the  land 
in  which  there  are  not  ghost-seers;  some  having  habitual 
intercourse  with  them,  and  others  seeing  them  only  at  inter- 
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vald.  In  the  asylum  at  Worceeter,  only  a  few  years  ago,  there 
was  a  person  who  ''saw  angels  and  cherubs  at  his  window 
every  night,  and  held  conversation  with  them.  They  told  him, 
among  other  things,  that  Tuesday  is  the  proper  Sabbath,  and 
he  observed  that  day,  instead  of  Sunday." 

The  seeing  of  spectres  is  much  promoted  by  the  ea^ptctcdion 
of  seeing  them.  Let  a  person  go  by  a  church-yard,  or  into  a 
haunted  house,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  seeing  ghosts, 
and  he  will  be  very  likely  to  meet  them.  Dr.  Ferriar  tells  tis 
of  a  traveller  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  "who  was  put  into 
a  room  which  was  reported  to  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  a 
man  who  had  there  committed  suicide.  In  the  night,  he  awoke 
from  a  frightful  dream,  and  found  himself  sitting  up  in  bed 
with  his  pistol  in  his  right  hand.  On  looking  round  by  moon- 
light, be  discovered  a  corpse,  dressed  in  white,  standing  up 
against  the  wall,  close  by  the  window.  The  features  and 
grave-clothes  were  seen  distinctly.  On  recovering  from  his  first 
affiright,  so  as  to  be  able  to  scrutinize  the  phantom  more  dosely, 
it  was'found  to  be  produced  by  the  moonbeams  shining  askance 
through  the  window."  The  same  writer  speaks  of  two  travel- 
lers who  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  a  haunted  room,  in  separate 
beds.  "  One  of  them  awoke  in  the  night,  and  saw  very  dis- 
tinctly a  skeleton  hanging  from  the  head  of  his  friend's  bed. 
He  got  up  instantly  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  found  the 
•  appearance  to  be  produced  by  the  moon-beams  felling  upon  the 
bed-curtains,  which  had  been  thrown  baci  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  room." 

Another  cause  which  tends  mightily  to  produce  strange 
appearances,  and  to  give  them  currency,  is  sympathy.  An 
amusing  illustration  of  this  occurred  in  London,  some  years 
ago.  In  front  of  the  Northumberland  house,  in  the  Strand, 
crouches  a  huge  bronze  lion.  A  man  stood  before  it  one 
morning  in  great  affiright,  affirming  that  he  had  seen  it  wag 
its  taiL  Soon  a  great  multitude  crowded  around  him,  block- 
ading the  entire  street,  while  from  one  and  another  the  cry 
went  up,  "He  moves  his  tail !  It  wags  again"!  Hundreds 
went  away  honestly  affirming  that  they  had  seen  the  bronze 
lion  of  Percy  wag  its  tail. 

The  power  of  sympathy  in  this  matter  is  often  illustrated  in 
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the  religious  world.  In  religious  meetings,  where  it  is  com- 
mon for  persons  to  shriek  out,  to  &11  down  and  have  trances 
and  visions,  and  especially  where  such  things  are  encouraged, 
they,  are  alwajrs  multiplied.  They  are  multiplied,  often,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  sober  worshippers. 

But  we  have  dwelt  long  enough,  perhaps  too  long,  on  the 
more  prominent  caniaea  of  spectral  appearances.  It  remains 
that  we  say  something  as  to  the  laws  to  which  such  appear- 
ances are  subject. 

Those  of  them  which  are  the  result  of  mere  imposition  are 
subject  to  no  laws,  aside  from  the  artifice  and  cunning  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  them.  Those  which  are  brought  about 
by  natural  causes  wiU  be  subject,  like  other  events,  to  nature's 
laws.  But  we  are  to  speak  more  particularly  of  those  illusions 
which  are  in  their  nature  subjective^  and  which  do  not  fall 
tinder  either  of  the  above  classes.  Are  these  mere  random 
phantasies,  the  sport  of  caprice  and  chance?  Or  is  there  some 
method  observable  in  them?  Are  they,  to  sortie  extent,  sub- 
ject to  law?  We  hold  the  latter  opinion,  and  shall  proceed  to 
illustrate  it  by  examples. 

The  spectres  and  visions  which  a  person  sees,  the  trances 
and  ecstacies  into  which  he  falls,  the  revelations  which  are 
made  to  him,  have  a  manifest  connection  with  the  state  of  his 
oivn  mind  at  the  time;  with  his  particular  hoMts  of  thov^ht 
cmd  feeling;  with  his  opinions,  studies,  and  pursuits.  Indeed, 
they  may  be  said  to  grow  out  of  his  mental  states  and  habits, 
as  much  as  his  dreams  do;  and  instead  of  increasing  his  stock 
of  real  knowledge,  or  producing  any  marked  change  of  charac- 
ter, they  but  confirm  him  in  what  he  was  before.  Such,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  the  law;  and  examples  to  illustrate  it  are 
almost  without  number. 

The  revelations  of  the  spiritual  rappers  and  writers  come, 
obviously,  under  this  law.  "If  these  answers  come  from  the 
spirits,"  says  a  medium  before  quoted,  "they  must  be  very 
silly  spirits;  for  they  always  answer  just  as  I  wish  to  have 
them."  Another  medium  says:  "I  can  get  any  answer  I 
please,  by  only  fixing  my  mind  strongly  upon  it  at  the  time." 

The  trances  and  visions  of  certain  classes  of  religionists 
ocHne  under  the  same  law.    They  oonform,  in.  general,  to  the 
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habits  of  thought,  of  opinion,  of  feeling,  which  are  indulged  in 
at  the  time.  Thus  the  heathen  have  their  trances,  in  whidi 
they  see  things  in  the  other  world,  in  accordance  with  the  tradir 
tions  and  mythologies  which  they  have  learned  in  this.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  different  classes  of  Christians.  The 
Catholic  sees  the  blessed  virgin  in  her  glory,  and  hears  the 
supplications  which  are  offered  to  her  by  the  saints.  The  Mil- 
lerites  used  to  have  visions  of  angels,  who  always  told  them  of 
the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  to  be  accomplished  in  1843. 
When  children  have  visions  of  heaven,  they  commonly  see  their 
deceased  relatives  there.  Whom  else  should  they  see,  since  of 
others  they  have  little  knowledge?  Dr.  Passevant  mentions 
a  peasant  boy,  who,  after  a  short  illness,  apparently  died.  Hi« 
body  was  cold  and  stiff,  and  his  eyes  closed.  He  however 
revived,  complaining  bitterly  that  he  had  been  called  back  to 
life.  He  had  been  in  a  delightful  place,  where  he  had  seen 
his  mother,  his  little^brother,  and  other  deceased  relatives. 

Mary  Matthews,  a  pious,  nervous  old  lady,  was  the  intimate 
friend  and  parishioner  of  the  late  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Madeley. 
When  her  pastor  died,  she  was  a  deep  mourner,  and  for  a  long 
time  could  think  of  little  else  in  heaven,  probably,  besides  Uie 
Lord  Jesus  and  Mr.  Fletcher.  At  length,  she  had.a  vision  of 
heaven;  and  whom  did  she  see  there?  Let  us  hear  her  own 
account  of  it:  "The  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  Lord  Jesus  sit* 
ting  on  a  throne.  There  was  a  beautiful  crown  upon  his  head, 
and  all  around  him  was  glory.  Turning  my  eyes  a  little,  I 
saw  close  to  my  Saviour  my  dear  minister,  Mr.  Fletcher;  I 
looked  on  him  a  long  time,  and  saw  every  feature  with  its  old 
likeness.  He  then .  turned  his  eyes  on  me,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  me,  just  as  he  useji  to.  I  seemed  to  have  lost  my  old, 
weak,  shaking  body.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  fly  to  the  world's  end 
light  as  air." 

The  celebrated  William  Tennent  once  had  a  trance,  and  con- 
tinued in  it  for  several  days,  until  his  friends  were  about  to 
bury  him,  as  one  dead.  He  seemed  to  himself  to  go  to  heaven; 
and  what  was  the  kind  of  heaven  which  he  saw?  The  account 
is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  jnst 
such  a  heaven  as  an  ardent,  devoted,  orthodox  young  minister 
might  be  expected  to  see,  if  he  saw  any;  not  differing  materi- 
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ally,  we  presume,  from  the  truth;  though  we  ground  our  pre- 
sumption not  at  all  on  what  he  saw,  but  on  the  fiact  that  his 
account  agrees  substantially  with  the  Bible. 

There  was  a  time  when  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
infested  by  a  class  of  invisible  beings  called  dves  and  fairieB. 
And  nothing  was  more  common,  at  that  period,  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  mischievous  spirits,  carrying  out  their  freaks, 
their  processions,  and  their  pastimes.  And  not  only  so,  the 
fairies  of  dififerent  countries  varied  in  point  of  appearance  and 
character,  precisely  According  to  the  notions  of  the  people. 
The  Scandinavian  queen  of  the  fairies  was  of  gigantic  stature 
— ^a  perfect  Amazon,  who  rode  on  the  storm,  and  marshalled 
her  rambling  hosts  under  her  grim  banner;  while  queen  Mab, 
of  the  Celtic  tribe,  was  a  little  imp — the  very  opposite  in  all 
particulars.  What  has  become  of  these  elves  and  fairies? 
Why  do  they  not  appear  as  often,  and  perpetrate  as  much  mis- 
chief now,  as  in  former  times,  except  that  the  people  have  out- 
grown them,  and  no  longer  believe  in  their  existence? 

Ghosts,  too,  are  subject  to  the  same  law  which  applies  to 
trances  and  visions,  to  elves  and  fairies.  Why  is  it  that  Eng- 
lish and  American  ghosts  almost  always  appear  in  white;  while 
Italian  ghosts  are  robed  in  black,  and  are  often  encumbered 
with  a  chain?  Why  is  it  that  Roman  Catholic  ghosts  so  often 
come  back  from  their  unquiet  resting  places  to  entreat  the 
prayers  and  masses  of  the  living;  while  Protestant  ghosts  sel- 
dom ask  for  prayers,  having  been  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  • 
Lord  more  perfectly? 

The  ghosts  which  a  person  sees  have  sometimes  a  manifest 
connection  with  his  bicdness.  Thus  Nicolai,  a  German  book- 
seller, was  a  man  of  much  business,  whose  nerves  at  length 
became  disordered,  and  he  saw  spectres.  And  how  does  he 
describe  their  appearance?  "They  seemed  to  be  moving,"  he 
says,  "as  in  a  market-place,  where  all  were  eager  to  press 
through  the  crowd.  At  times,  they  seemed  to  be  transacting 
business  with  each  other."  Dr.  A.  tells  of  a  trader,  who  had 
a  quarrel  with  a  drunken  soldier,  had  received  a  wound  in  his 
head,  and  had  passed  through  other  exciting  scenes.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  he  began  to  see  apparitions.  And  what  did 
he  see?  .  His  shop  was  thronged  with  noisy,  imaginary  custo- 
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mers,  pressing  around  him,  who  were  so  very  like  to  those  in 
the  flesh,  that  he  could  hardly  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Prof.  Hitchcock  of  Amherst 
College  had  a  fever,  which  did  not  deprive  him  of  reason,  hut 
it  subjected  him  to  numberless  optical  illusions.  We  do  not 
recollect  that  he  saw  spectres;  but  he  saw  almost  everything 
else.  And  what  is  specially  to  be  noted,  the  scenes,  the  ap- 
pearances, the  objects  which  he  saw,  were  most  signally  coinci- 
dent with  his  previous  studies,  theories,  habits,  and  pursuits. 
They  obviously  grew  right  out  of  them,  as  any  one  may  per- 
ceive by  examining  the  account.* 

Swedenborg  lays  down  the  law  of  ghost-seeing  precisely  as 
we  have  done,  the  only  difference  being  that  he  regards  the 
spectres  as  having  a  real  existence,  while  we  regard  them  as 
illusions.  "The  spirits  which  attend  a  man,"  he  says,  "are 
such  as  are  in  agreement  with  his  affections  and  tJicmgUs. 
Hence,  should  he  openly  converse  with  them,  they  would  only 
confirm  him  in  his  existing  state  of  mind,  and  add  their  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  all  his  falses,  and  the  good  of  all  his  evils." 
Never  did  Swedenborg  utter  a  more  important  truth  than  this. 
He  states  the  law  of  spectres  and  apparitions  with  entire  accu- 
racy ;  and  what  is  specially  to  be  noted,  his  own  spectres  conr 
form  to  this  law.  As  Mr.  Emerson  says:  "His  interlocutors 
all  Swedenborgize." 

A  part  of  the  ghosts  of  Swedenborg  were  of  a  phiiosophical 
cast ;  andihe  philosophy  which  they  taught  was  his  philosophy, 
the  same  which  he  had  elaborated  before  his  intercourse  with 
the  other  world  commenced.  This  is  admitted  by  one  of  his 
followers.  Mr.  Clissold  says :  "Swedenborg's  visions  grew  out 
of  his  philosophy.     His  philosophy  led  to  them."t 

Others  of  his  spectral  visitants  had  a  theological  turn;  and 
the  theology  which  they  taught  was  just  that  which  had  occu- 
pied his  own  thoughts  for  years.  He  early  rejected  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity,  and  of  justification  by  faith,  and  had  fre- 
quent disputes  with  the  Swedish  clergy  respecting  them.    We 

♦  See  the  New  Englander  for  April,  1846. 
t  See  Clissold's  Letter,  p.  202.  ^ 
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find  his  angels  rejecting  the  same,  and  arguing  against  them  as 
stoutly  as  he.  His  doctrine  of  correspondences  Swedenborg 
received  irom  the  other  world,  but  not  until  his  own  thoughts 
and  studies  had  led  him  to  adopt  and  advocate  it.  He  had  pre- 
pared his  "  Hieroglyphical  Key  to  Eepresentatives  and  Corres- 
pondences," some  considerable  time  before  his  intercourse  with 
the  spiritual  world  commenced. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Swedenborg  was  sorely,  in- 
curably disappointed  in  love.  He  could  resign  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Polhelm,  but  he  could  not  forget  her.  Her  image 
seems  to  have  haunted  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  thought  a 
great  deal,  undoubtedly,  of  conjugal  love — of  its  sweetneas  and 
happiness  when  unalloyed,  and  when  it  was  mutually  gratified. 
He  could  conceive  of  no  heaven,  no  enjoyment,  to  be  compared 
with  this,  accordingly,  his  angels  are  many  of  them  desperate 
lovers.  With  them,  conjugial*  love  is  the  love  of  all  loves,,  and 
the  delight  of  all  delights.  They  can  think  and  talk  of  little 
else,  but  the  sweetness,  the  blessedness  of  conjugial  love. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  ghost-seers  of  modem  times  was 
the  Seeress  of  Prevorst.  A  memoir  of  her  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  Kerner,  her  physician,  at  whose  house  she  spent  the  latter 
part  of  her  life.  She  was  naturally  nervous  and  superstitious, 
and  these  infirmities  of  her  nature  were  all  heightened  by  the 
manner  of  her  education.  She  was  nurtured,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
midst  of  spectres,  and  was  often  afiected  almost  to  madness  by 
the  terrific  character  of  her  dreams.  Her  first  ghosts  were 
such  as  an  ignorant  peasant  girl  might  be  expected  to  see;-^ 
an  old  knight,  who  told  her  that  he  was  miserable  in  the  other 
world;  that  he  had  murdered  his  brother;  and  that  there  was 
something  concealed  in  a  certain  vault,  the  discovery  of  which 
would  afibrd  him  relief; — an  old-looking  monk,  with  a  wrinkled 
face,  who  also'  confessed  himself  a  murderer; — a  tall-looking 
female,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  who  came  to  the  Seeress  for 
advice.  After  the  Seeress  had  begun  to  attract  notice,  and  was 
introduced  into  better  society,  and  more  especially  after  she 
came  to  reside  with  Dr.  Kerner,  her  spirits  were  of  a  better 
character.    They  became  more  learned,  used  better  language, 

*  Not  eor^ugal ;  that  is  too  hard  a  word. 
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and  began  to  dabble  with  philosophy  and  theology.  In  short, 
they  improved  just  in  proportion  as  she  did,  and  adapted  them- 
selves most  remarkably  to  her  altered  circumstances. 

But  we  will  not  pursue  this  discussion  farther.  It  will  be 
seen  that  spectral  appearances  are  not  altogether  of  a  random 
character;  that  they  are,  in  general,  subject  to  law;  that  they 
stand  connected  with,  and  grow  out  of,  the  particular  state  and 
character  of  the  individual,  at  the  time.  We  would  not  say 
that  every  ghost-story  in  circulation  can  be  reduced  to  this 
law,  more  than  that  all  our  dreams  can,  yet  we  conceive  that 
the  one  is  quite  as  much  subject  to  law  as  the  other. 

We  close  this  discussion,  as  we  commenced  it,  with  affirming 
our  unshaken  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  spirit-world,  which 
may  be  very  near  to  us,  and  into  which  all  who  depart  this 
life  immediately  enter.  We  believe  that  other  life  to  be  a 
place,  not  of  shadows,  but  of  substantial  realities;  not  of  gloomy 
repose  and  indolence,  but  of  glowing  consciousness,  and  of 
intense  mental  activity  and  sensibility;  a  place  of  happiness 
or  misery,  of  joy  or  sorrow,  according  as  the  character  is  good 
or  bad.  We  believe  all  this,  not  because  rappers  and  mes- 
merisers  have  taught  it,  or  failed  to  teach  it,  but  because  rea- 
son indicates  it,  and  the  word  of  God  declares  it.  Yes,  the 
word  of  God  declares  t^,and  that  is  enough.  We  believe,  as  we 
have  before  said,  that  spirits  from  the  other  world  have  actually 
appeared  to  men,  and  for  aught  we  know  may  appear  again. 
But  if  they  do,  they  will  come, — as  they  always  have  come, — 
on  some  fitting  occasion,  and  for  some  important  purpose;  not 
to  engage  in  small  talk,  and  reveal  secrets,  and  gratify  an  idle 
curiosity,  but  on  some  errand  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  of 
God. 

.And  here  is  a  remarkable  difierence  between  the  apparitions 
and  resurrections  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  those  which 
are  said  to  occur  in  modern  times.  The  former  made  no  dis- 
closures respecting  that  world  from  which  they  had  come. 
They  had  seen  and  heard  many  things;  but  what  they  had 
seen  it  was  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter,  and  the  words  which 
they  had  he^d  were  unspeakable  words.  The  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  practise  no  reserve.    They  tell  you  all  about  the 
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world  of  spirite.  They  go  into  the  minutest  particulars, — 
sometimes  into  the  most  disgusting  details, — ^and  publish  (as 
one  expresses  it),  "  a  penny  magazine  of  the  spiritual  world." 

Let  us  hear,  then,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  a  safe  guide  in  respect  to  the 
things  of  the  other  world.  Gpd  has  told  us  in  his  word  all 
that  we  need  know  respecting  that  world.  He  has  told  us  all 
that  he  intends  we  ever  shall  know,  until  we  get  there.  And 
what  he  has  told  us,  we  have  on  his  own  infallible  authority. 
It  is  to  be  depended  on.  It  is  the  word  of  a  Being  who  can- 
not lie.  Let  us  then  study  his  holy  word,  believe  it,  love  it, 
and  live  according  to  it.  Let  us  prepare  for  that  world  on 
which  we  are  so  soon  to  enter,  and  not  be  vainly  attempting 
to  pry  into  its  secrets,  or  be  running  after  those  who  can  know 
no  more  about  it  than  we  do  ourselves. 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 


Ante-Nicene  Library :  Translations  of  the  "Writings  of  the  Fathers  down 
to  A.  D.  325.  Edited  by  Rev.  Alexander  Roberts,  D.  D.  and  James 
Donaldson,  LL.D.  Vol.  V.  Irenaeus,  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T. 
Clark.    1868.    Pp.480. 

The  same.  Vol.  VI.  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh: 
T.  &  T.  Clark.    1868.    Pp.  508. 

Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark  are  among  the  most  enterprising  pub- 
lisliers  of  the  day.  Besides  numerous  separate  works  they 
have  published  in  their  Foreign  Theological  Library,  which  has 
reached  its  fourth  series,  some  sixty  or  eighty  volumes  of 
the  most  valuable  German  theological  works.  Their  Ante- 
Nicene  Library  has  reached  its  sixth  volume.  The  titles  of 
the  last  two  of  the  series  are  given  above.  So  much  intrinsic 
importance,  historical,  theological,  religious,  and  ecclesiastical, 
attaches  to  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  that  this  attempt 
to  bring  these  writings  within  the  reach  of  every  reader  of 
English  is  worthy  of  approbation  and  support.  The  volumes 
are  elegantly  printed. 

Theological  Index,  References  to  the  Principal  Works  in  every  Department 
of  Religious  Literature :  embracing  nearly  seventy  thousand  citations 
alphabetically  arranged  under  two  thousand  heads.  By  Howard  Mal- 
com,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  Boston :  Gould  k  Lincoln,  59  Washington  street. 
London:  TrUbner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row.  1868.  Large  Svo., 
pp.  487. 

"Scire  ubi  aliquid  possis  invenire,  magna  pars  eruditionis 
est."  This  motto  selected  by  Dr.  Malcom  contains  an  im- 
portant truth,  and  is  the  best  recommendation  of  his  volume, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  teach  students  where  the  knowledge 
they  at  any  time  specially  want,  is  to  be  found.  The  refer- 
ences are  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  English  and  Latin 
writers.  To  have  included  the  numerous  German  authors 
under  the  two  thousand  heads,  would  have  swelled  the  vol- 
ume unduly,  without,  perhaps,  a  proportionate  increase  of 
its  practical  value.  This  worK  has  cost  the  author  years  of 
hard  labour,  and  we  are  confident  it  will  be  found  to  meet  a 
want  v^  extensively  felt  by  theological  students  and  minis- 
ters.    We  cordially  commend  it  to  meir  attention. 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  toith  Explanatory  Notes:  to  which  are  added 
a  Condensed  View  of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  and  a  Translation  of  the 
Epistle,  prepared  for  this  work.  Ry  Henry  J.  Ripley,  late  Professor  in 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  author  of  **  Notes  on  the  Gospels,'* 
"  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  &c.,  &c.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  New  York : 
Sheldon  &  Co.    Cincinnati:  George  S.  Blanch.ird &  Co.  1868.  Pp.  203. 

Prof.  Pwipley  is  favourably  known  as  an  annotator  on  the 
Scriptures  by  his  former  works.  This  volume,  on  one  of  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  is  perhaps  of 
more  special  interest.  The  notes  are  judicious,  and  bring  out 
the  sense  and  course  of  the  thought  clearly  and  correctly.  It 
is  well  adapted  to  Sunday-school  and  Bible  classes. 

Short  Studies  for  Sunday-school  Teachers,  By  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York: 
Wynkoop  &  Sherwood,  18  Beekman  street.    1868.    Pp.  247. 

This  is  a  collection  of  brief,  familiar,  Sunday  afternoon  dis- 
courses. They  have  the  refinement,  the  variety  and  originality, 
and  the  elevated  religious  feeling  which  those  who  know  him 
would  expect  in  the  productions  of  their  author.  The  writer 
says  of  them,  "  Perhaps  they  may  prompt  some  one  who  is 
weary,  may  encourage  some  one  who  is  tireii;  perhaps  they  will 
be  suggestive  to  superintendents  in  preparing  for  public  ser- 
vices; perhaps  they  will  prove  acceptable  gifts  for  older  teach- 
ers to  present  to  younger."  We  doubt  not  the  volume  will 
serve  not  only  these,  but  other  and  higher  useful  purposes. 

The  Far  East;  or.  Letters  from  Egypt^  Palestine,  and  other  Lands  of  the 
Orient,  Illustrated  with  Engravings,  Maps,  &c.  Bv  N.  C.  Burt,  D.  D., 
author  of  **  Hours  with  the  Gospels.^*  Cincinnati :  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. 
1868.    Pp.396. 

The  ground  passed  over  by  Dr.  Burt  has  been  often  tra- 
versed by  other  travellers,  and  often  described,  sometimes  in 
one  aspect  and  sometimes  in  another.  Each  new  report,  how- 
ever, when  coming  from  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  writer,  is 
sure  to  have  its  own  peculiar  value,  and  to  find  its  own  circle 
of  readers.  There  is  no  valid  objection,  therefore,  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  such  books  of  travel;  and  Dr.  Burt  has  done 
well  in  contributing  his  part  to  the  knowledge  and  interest 
which  all  classes  of  people,  and  especially  all  Christians,  desire 
and  cherish  in  reference  to  the  scenes  of  Scripture  history. 

A  Suggestive  Commentary  on  St.  Luke:  with  Critical  and  Homiletical 
Notes.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Van  Doren.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  443 
and  445  Broadway.    1868.    Vol.  I.,  pp.  520.    Vol.  II.,  pp.  558. 

This  work  has  been  highly  and  very  generally  commended 
in  the  literary  journals  of  England.  It  certainly  evinces 
thought,  labour,  and  learning;  but  the  plan  strikes  us  as  un- 
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natural  and  repulsive.  The  idea  of  being  concise  and  sog- 
gestive  is  run  into  the  ground.  Every  line  begins  witi  a  capi- 
tal letter.  Every  line  consists  (as  a  rule)  of  a  sentence. 
Each  is  distinct  and  unconnected.  The  eflfect  is  very  much 
like  that  produced  by  reading  a  dictionary.  If  any  book  writ- 
ten in  this  way  proves  to  be  generally  acceptable,  it  will  be  a 
Sroof  that  its  intrinsic  worth  countervails  the  greatest  possible 
isadvantage  of  method. 

Ecce  EccUsia:  An  Essay  showing  the  Essential  Identity  of  the  Church 
in  all  Ages.    New  York:  Blelock  &  Co.    1868.    Pp.  676. 

Ecce  HomOj  published  anonymously,  was  a  sensational  suc- 
cess. Hence  the  imitations,  Ecce  Detcs,  Ecce  Deus  Hctoo,  and 
now  Ecce  Ecclesia.  We  suspect  these  works  form,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  descending  series,  in  originality  and  force.  The 
wide  expectations  excited  by  the  title,  "Ecce  Ecclesia,"  are 
indeed  repressed  by  the  explanatory  equivalent;  ''An  Essay 
showing  the  essential  identity  of  the  Church  in  all  ages."  But 
such  being  the  limited  object  of  the  book,  the  author  Lad  no 
right  to  give  it  a  designation  which  awakens' far  higher  expec- 
tations. That  the  Church  has  been  the  same  in  all  aces  is  the 
common  faith  of  Protestants,  and  we  do  not  see  that  the  writer 
of  this  volume  has  thrown  any  additional  light  on  the  subject. 
He  seems  to  be  labouring  under  An ,  erroneous  impression  of 
what  Protestants  generally  beHeve  on  this  subject. 

History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  By  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Uetheri'ngton,  author  of  the  '^History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland." 
New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1868. 

The  value  of  this  standard  work  is  well  known  and  gene- 
rally conceded.  It  is  the  most  convenient,  and,  for  ordinary 
laymen  and  ministers,  available  history  of  an  Assembly,  and 
the  symbols  it  framed,  of  which  no  Presbyterian,  or  Calvinist, 
or  lover  of  church  history  can  willingly  remain  ignorant. 

The  Weaver  Boy  who  became  a  Missionary:  being  the  story  of  the  life 
and  Labours  of  David  Livingstone.  By  H.  G.  Adams.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter  A  Brothers,  1868. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  career  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  com- 
piled mainly  from  his  own  publications.  The  large  numbers 
mterested  in  the  life  and  exploits  of  this  world-renowned 
explorer,  and  devoted  missionary,  who  cannot  afford  the  means 
to  procure,  or  the  time  to  read  the  original  sources  of  this 
work,  vfill  doubtless  be  glad  to  find  in  it  a  condensed  and  con- 
tinuous narrative  of  a  me  alike  heroic  and  romantic. 
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Art.  I. — The  Trial  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent 

Op  the  names  conspicuous  in  the  early  history  of  the  Ame- 
rican Presbyterian  Church,  there  are  few  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  Tennent.    Among  the  members  of  the  distin- 
guished family  which  bear  the  name  there  is  no  one  whose 
history  is  so  femiliar  or  so  attractive  as  that  of  William  Ten- 
nent, junior.     The  remarkable  events  in  his  early  life,  so 
extraordinary  indeed  as  to  appear  supernatural,  have  given  a 
deeper  interest  to  his  biography,  and  made  his  life  appear  more 
Hke  the  creation  of  romance  than  like  the  sober  statements  of 
history.    Incredible  as  the  narrative  may  now  appear  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  in  the  last  fifty  years  his  biography  was 
as  generally  read  and  as  firmly  believed  by  the  multitudes  of 
intelligent  Christian  people  as  that  of  any  other  remarkable 
man  who  has  adorned  the  annals  of  the  American  Church.    It 
seemed,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  his  biographer,  to  be 
founded  on  facts  so  clearly  established  or  so  well  authenticated, 
however  extraordinary  they  may  appear,  as  not  to  admit  of 
doubt  or  denial.     So  well  authenticated  indeed  did  they  appear, 
to  be  that,  while  the  narrative  was  deemed  by  many  to  bear 
intrinsic  evidence  of  mistake  or  error,  and  by  others  to  be 
absolutely  incredible,  no  serious  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
VOL.  XL.— NO.  in.  41 
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to  investigate  their  truth  or  to  examine  the  foundation  upon 
which  they  were  alleged  to  rest.  The  object  of  the  present 
article  is  to  examine  the  truth  of  one  only  of  the  remarkable 
events  of  his  life,  viz.,  that  which  relates  to  his  indictment  for 
a  crime  and  his  deliverance  from  conviction  by  the  testimony 
of  a  witness  whose  attendance  was  induced  by  the  influence  of 
a  dream.    The  narrative  is  as  follows : 

"  The  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  was  remarkable 
for  a  great  revival  of  religion*  in  which  Mr.  Tennent  was  con- 
siderably instrumental,  and  in  which  a  Mr.  David  Kowland, 
brought  up  with  Mr.  Tennent  at  the  Log  College,  was  also 
very  remarkable  for  his  successful  preaching  among  all  ranks 
of  people.  Possessing  a  commanding  eloquence  as  weU  as 
other  estimable  qualities,  he  became  very  popular,  and  was 
much  celebrated  throughout  the  country.  His  celebrity  and 
success  were  subjects  of  very  serious  regret  to  many  careless 
worldlings,  who  placed  all  their  happin^s  in  the  enjoyment  of 
temporal  objects,  and  considered  and  represented  Mr.  Rowland 
and  his  brethren  as  fanatics  and  hypocrites.  This  was  spe- 
cially applicable  to  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  then  pro- 
vince of  New  Jersey,  and  particularly  to  the  chief  justice,  who 
was  well  known  for  his  disbelief  of  revelation.  There  was  at 
this  time  prowling  through  the  country,  a  noted  man  by  the 
name  of  Tom  Bell,  whose  knowledge  and  understanding  were 
very  considerable,  and  who  greatly  excelled  in  low  art  and 
cunning.  His  mind  was  totally  debased,  and  his  whole  con- 
duct betrayed  a  soul  capable  of  descending  to  every  species  of 
iniquity.  In  all  the  arts  of  theft,  robbery,  fraud,  deception, 
and  defamation,  he  was  so  deeply  skilled  and  so  thoroughly 
practised,  that  it  is  believed  he  never  had  his  equal  in  this 
country.  He  had  been  indicted  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
middle  colonies,  but  his  ingenuity  and  cunning  always  enabled 
him  to  escape  punishment.  This  naan  unhappily  resembled 
Mr.  Eowland  in  his  external  appearance,  so  as  hardly  to  be 
known  from  him,  without  the  most  careful  examination. 

"  It  so  happened,  that  Tom  Bell  arrived  one  evening  at  a 
tavern  in  Princeton,  dressed  in  a  dark  parson's-gray  frock. 

*  It  was  not  far  fh>m  A.  P.  1741 
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On  his  entering  the  tavern  about  dusk,  the  late  John  Stock- 
ton, Esq.,  of  that  town,  a  pious  and  respectable  man,  to  whom 
Mr.  Rowland  was  well  known,  went  up  to  Bell,  and  addressed 
him  as  Mr.  ^Rowland,  and  was  inviting  him  to  go  home  with 
him.  Bell  assured  him  of  his  mistake.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  Mr.  Stockton  acknowledged  his  error;  and  then 
informed  Bell  that  it  had  arisen  from  his  great  resemblance  to 
Mr.  Rowland.  This  hint  was  sufficient  for  the  prolific  genius  of 
that  notorious  impostor.  The  next  day  Bell  went  into  the 
county  of  Hunterdon,  and  stopped  in  a  congregation  where  Mr. 
Eowland  had  formerly  preached  once  or  twice,  but  where  he 
was  not  intimately  known.  Here  he  met  with  a  member  of 
the  congregation,  to  whom  he  introduced  himself  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Howland,  who  had  preached  to  them  some  time  before.  This 
gentleman  immediately  invited  him  to  lus  house,  to  spend  the 
"week;  and  begged  him,  as  the  people  were  without  a  minister, 
to  preach  for  them  on  the  next  Sabbath,  to  which  Bell  agreed, 
and  notice  was  accordingly  given  to  the  neighbourhood.  The 
impostor  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  attention  and  respect; 
and  a  private  room  was  assigned  to  him,  as  a  study,  to  prepare 
for  the  Sabbath.  The  sacred  day  arrived,  and  he  was  invited 
to  ride  to  church  with  the  ladies  in  the  family  wagon,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  accompanied  them  on  an  elegant  horse. 
When  they  had  arrived  near  the  church.  Bell  on  a  sudden  dis- 
covered that  he  had  left  his  notes  in  his  study,  and  proposed  to 
ride  back  for  them  on  the  fine  horse,  by  which  means  he  should 
be  able  to  return  in  time  for  the  service.  This  proposal  was 
instantly  agreed  to,  and  Bell  mounted  the  horse,  returned  to 
the  house,  rifled  the  desk  of  his  host,  and  made  off  with  the 
horse.  Wherever  he  stopped  he  called  himself  the  Rev.  David 
Rowland. 

"At  the  time  this  event  took  place,  Messrs.  Tennent  and 
Rowland  had  gone  into  Pennsylvania,  or  Maryland,  with  Mr. 
Joshua  Anderson  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Stevens,  (both  members 
of  a  church  contiguous  to  that  where  Bell  had  practised  his 
fraud,)  on  business  of  a  religious  nature.  Soon  after  their 
return,  Mr.  Rowland  was  charged  with  the  above  robbery :  he 
gave  bonds  to  appear  at  the  court  at  Trenton,  and  the  affiiir 
made  a  great  noise  throughout  the  colony.    At  the  Court  of 
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Oyer  and  Terminer  the  judge  charged  the  grand  jury  on  the 
subject  with  great  severity.  After  long  consideration  the  jury 
returned  into  court  without  finding  a  bill.  The  judge  reproved 
them  in  an  angry  manner^  and  ordered  them  out  again.  They 
again  returned  without  finding  a  bill,  and  were  again  sent  out 
with  threatenings  of  severe  punishment  if  they  persisted  in 
their  refusal.  At  last  they  agreed,  and  brought  in  a  bill  lor 
the  alleged  crime.  On  the  trial,  Messrs.  Tennent,  Anderson, 
and  Stevens  appeared  as  witnesses,  and  fully  proved  an  alibi 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Eowland,  by  swearing  that  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  robbery  was  committed  they  were  with  Mr.  Row- 
land and  heard  him  preach  in  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland.  The 
jury  accordingly  acquitted  him  without  hesitation,  to  the  great 
disappointment  and  mortification  of  his  persecutors,  and  of 
many  other  enemies  to  the  great  revival  of  religion  that  had 
recently  taken  place,  but  to  the  great  joy  of  the  serious  and 
well  disposed. 

"  The  spirits  hostile  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  were  not, 
however,  so  easily  overcome.  In  their  view  an  opportunity 
was  now  presented  favourable  for  inflicting  a  deep  wound  on 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  and,  as  if  urged  on  by  the  malice  of 
man's  great  enemy,  they  resolved  that  no  means  should  be  left 
untried,  no  arts  unemployed,  for  the  destruction  of  these  dis- 
tinguished servants  of  God.  Many  and  various  were  the  cir- 
cumstances which  still  contributed  to  inspire  them  with  hopes 
of  success.  The  testimony  of  the  person  who  had  been  robbed 
was  positive  that  Mr.  Rowland  was  the  robber;  and  this  testi- 
mony was  corroborated  by  that  of  a  number  of  individuals  who 
had  seen  Tom  Bell  personating  Mr.  Rowland,  using  his  name^ 
and  in.  possession  of  the  horse.  These  sons  of  Belial  had  been 
able,  after  great  industry  used  for  the  purpose,  to  collect  a 
mass  of  evidence  of  this  kind,  which  they  considered  as  estab- 
lishing the  fact;  but  Mr.  Rowland  was  now  out  of  their  power 
by  the  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Their  vengeance,  therefore,  was 
directed  against  the  witnesses  by  whose  testimony  he  had  been 
cleared,  and  they  were  accordingly  arraigned  for  perjury  before 
a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  the  county,  and  the  grand  jury 
received  a  strict  charge,  the  plain  import  of  which  was,  that 
-these  good  men  ought  to  be  indicted.    After  an  examination  of 
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the  teatimony  on  one  side  only,  as  is  the  custom  in  such  cases, 
the  grand  jury  did  accordingly  find  bills  of  indictment  against 
Messrs.  Tennent,  Anderson,  and  Stevens,  for  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury.  Their  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  the  gospel,  now 
began  to  triumph.  They  gloried  in  the  belief  that  an  indelible 
Btain  would  be  fixed  on  the  professors  of  religion,  and  of  con- 
sequence on  religion  itself,  and  that  this  new  light,  by  whicK 
they  denominated  all  appearance  of  piety,  would  soon  be  extin- 
guished for  ever. 

"These  indictments  were  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court; 
and  poor  Mr.  Anderson,  living  in  the  county,  and  conscious 
of  his  entire  innocence,  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  lying  under 
the  odium  of  the  hateful  crime  of  perjury,  and  demanded  a 
trial  at  the  first  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  This  proved 
most  seriously  injurious  to  him,  for  he  was  pronounced  guilty, 
and  most  cruelly  and  unjustly  condemned  to  stand  one  hour  on 
the  court-house  steps,  with  a  paper  on  his  breast,  whereon  was 
written  in  large  letters,  '  This  is  for  wilful  and  corrupt  per- 
jury ;'  which  sentence  was  executed  upon  him. 

"Messrs.  Tennent  and  Stevens  were  summoned  to  appear  at 
the  next  court;  and  attended  accordingly,  depending  on  the 
aid  of  Mr.  John  Coxe,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously employed  to  conduct  their  defence.  As  Mr.  Tennent 
was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  forensic  litigation, 
and  did  not  know  of  any  person  living  who  could  prove  his 
innocence,  (all  the  persons  who  were  with  him  being  indicted,) 
his  only  resource  and  consolation  was  to  commit  himself  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  if  he  must  suffer,  to  take  it  as  from  the  hand 
of  God,  who,  he  well  knew,  could  make  even  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him ;  and  considering  it  as  probable  that  he  might 
suffer,  he  had  prepared  a  sermon  to  be  preached  from  the 
pillory,  if  that  should  be  his  fate.  On  his  arrival  at  Trenton, 
he  found  the  famous  Mr.  Smith,  of  New  York,  father  of  the 
late  chief  justice  of  Canada,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in 
America,  and  of  a  religious  character,  who  had  voluntarily 
attended  to  aid  in  his  defence ;  also  his  brother  Gilbert,  who 
was  now  settled  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian church  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  had  brought  Mr.  John 
Einsey,  one  of  the  first  counsellors  of  that  city,  for  the  same 
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purpose.  Messrs.  Tennent  and  Stevens  met  these  gentlemen 
ftt  Mr.  Goxe's  the  morning  before  the  trial  was  to  come  oiu 
Mr.  Coze  requested  that  they  would  bring  in  their  witnesses, 
that  they  might  examine  them  previously  to  their  going  inia 
court.  Mr.  Tennent  answered  that  he  did  not  know  of  any 
witnesses  but  God  and  his  own  conscience.  Mr.  Coze  replied, 
*  If  you  have  no' witnesses,  sir,  the  trial  must  be  put  off;  other- 
wise you  most  certainly  will  be  convicted.  You  know  well 
the  stx'ong  testimony  that  will  be  brought  against  you,  and  the 
ezertions  that  are  making  to  accomplish  your  ruin/  Mr. 
Tennent  replied,  'I  am  sensible  of  all  this,  yet  it  never  shall  be 
said  that  I  have  delayed  the  trial,  or  been  afraid  to  meet  the 
justice  of  my  country.  I  know  my  own  innocence,  and  that 
God  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,  will  never  suffer  me  to 
fall  by  these  snares  of  the  devil,  or  by  the  wicked  machinations 
of  his  agents  or  servants.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  go  on  to  the 
trial.'  Messrs.  Smith  and  Kinsey,  who  were  both  religiooB 
men,  told  him  that  his  confidence  and  trust  in  God,  as  a 
Christian  minister  of  the  gospel,  was  well  founded,  and  before  a 
heavenly  tribunal  would  be  all-important  to  him ;  but  assured 
him  it  would  not  avail  in  an  earthly  court,  and  urged  his  con- 
sent to  put  off  the  trial.  Mr.  Tennent  continued  inflexible  in 
his  refusal;  on  which  Mr.  Coze  told  him  that,  since  he  was 
determined  to  go  to  triad,  he  had  the  satisfactiou  of  informing 
him  that  they  had  discovered  a  flaw  in  the  indictment,  which 
might  prove  favourable  to  himon  a  demurreiT.  He  asked  for  aa 
ezplanatipn,  and  on  finding  that  it  was  to  admit  the  fact  in  a 
legal  point  of  view,  and  rest  on  the  law  arising  from  it,  Mr. 
Tennent  broke  out  with  great  vehemence,  saying  that  this  was 
another  snare  of  the  devil,  and  before  he  would  consent  to  it 
he  would  suffer  death*  He  assured  his  counsel  that  his  con- 
.fidence  in  God  was  so  strong,  and  his  assurance  that  he  would 
bring  about  his  deliverance  ift  some  way  or  other  was  so  great^ 
that  he  did  not  wish  them  to  delay  the  trial  for  a  moment. 

''Mr.  Stevens,  whose  faith  was  not  of  this  description,  and 
who  was  bowed  down  to  the  ground  under  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions  of  suffering,  as  his  neighbour  Mr.  Anderson 
had.  done,  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  escape  that  was 
o£fered|  and  was  afterwards  discharged  on  the  ezception* 
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*'Mr.  Coxe  still  urged  putting  off  the  trial,  cliarging  Mn 
Tennent  with  acting  the  part  rather  of  a  wild  enthusiast,  thatt 
of  a  meek  and  prudent  Christian ;  but  he  insisted  that  they 
should  proceed,  and  left  them  in  astonishment,  not  knowing 
how  to  act,  when  the  bell  summoned  them  to  court. 

^*Mr,  Tennent  had  not  walked  far  in  the  street,  before  he 
met  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  stopped  him,  and  asked  if  his 
name  was  not  Tennent.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
begged  to  know  if  they  had  any  business  with  him.  The  man 
replied,  'You  best  know.'  He  told  his  name,  and  said  that  hd 
was  from  a  certain  place  (which  he  mentioned)  in  Pennsyt 
vania  or  Maryland;  that  Messrs.  Bowland,  Tennent,  Anderson, 
and  Stevens  had  lodged  either  at  his  house,  or  in  a  house 
wherein  he  and  his  wife  had  been  servants,  (it  is  not  now  cer- 
tain which)  at  a  particular  time,  which  he  named;  that  on  the 
following  day  they  had  heard  Messrs.  Tennent  and  Eowland 
preach;  that  some  nights  before  they  left  home,  he  and  his 
wife  waked  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  each  told  the  other  a 
dream  which  had  just  occurred,  and  which  proved  to  be  the 
same  in  substance,  to  wit,  that  he,  Mr.  Tennent,  was  at  Tren- 
ton, in  the  greatest  possible  distress,  and  that  it  was  in  their 
power,  and  their's  only,  to  relieve  him.  Considering  it  as  a 
remarkable  dream  only,  they  again  went  to  sleep,  and  it  was 
twice  repeated  precisely  in  the  same  manner  to  both  of  them. 
This  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  their  minds  that  they  set 
off,  and  here  they  were,  and  would  know  of  him  what  they 
were  to  do.  Mr.  Tennent  immediately  went  with  them  to  the 
court-house,  and  his  counsel  on  examining  the  man  and  hia 
wife,  and  finding  their  testimony  to  be  full  to  the  purpose,  were, 
as  they  well  might  be,  in  perfect  astonishment.  Before  the 
trial  began,  another  person  of  a  low  character,  called  on  Mr. 
Tennent,  and  told  him  that  he  was  so  harassed  in  conscience 
for  the  part  he  had  been  acting  in  this  prosecution,  that  he 
could  get  no  rest  till  he  had  determined  to  come  and  make  « 
full  confession.  He  sent  this  man  to  his  counsel  also.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  Stockton  from  Princeton  appeared,  and  added  his 
testimony*  In  short,  they  went  to  trial,  and  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  exertions  of  the  ablest  counsel,  who  had  been 
employed  to  aid  the  attorney-general  against  Mr.  Tennent,  the 
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advocates  on  his  side  so  traced  every  movement  of  the  defead- 
ant  on  the  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  in  question,  and 
satisfied  the  jury  so  perfectly  on  the  subject,  that  they  did  not 
hesitate  honourably  to  acquit  Mr.  Tennent,  by  their  unanimous 
verdict  of  not  guilty,  to  the  great  confusion  and  mortification 
of  his  numerous  opposers.  Mr.  Tennent  assured  the  writer  of 
this,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  business,  his  spirits  never 
failed  him,  and  that  he  contemplated  the  possibility  of  his  suf- 
fering so  infamous  a  punishment  as  standing  in  the  pillory, 
without  dismay,  and  had  made  preparation,  and  was  fully 
determined  to  deliver  a  sermon  to  the  people  in  that  situation, 
if  he  should  be  placed  in  it." 

To  the  foregoing  narrative  the  following  statement  is  added 

-by  the  author:  "The  writer  sincerely  rejoices,  that  though  a 
number  of  the  extraordinary  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nent cannot  be  vouched  for  by  public  testimony  and  authentic 
documents,  yet  the  singular  manner  in  which  a  gracious  God 
did  appear  for  this  his  fedthful  servant  in  the  time  of  that  dis- 
tress which  has  just  been  noticed,  is  a  matter  of  public  noto- 
riety, and  capable  of  being  verified  by  the  most  unquestionable 
testimony  and  records." 

Now  the  only  remarkable  part  of  this  narrative  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  witnesses  were  induced  to  attend  the  trial  by 
the  influence  of  a  dream,  and  that  the  counsel  in  the  cause 
and  other  witnesses  were  providentially  present  without  pro- 
curement in  time  to  establish  the  innocence  of  the  accused. 
The  writer  does  not  certainly  mean  to  assert  that  either  the 

.dream  or  the  unsolicited  attendance  of  witnesses  or  counsel 
were  "capable  of  being  verified  by  the  most  unquestionable 
testimony  and  records."    The  records  can  extend  only  to  the 

.  facts  of  the  indictment  and  the  acquittal. 

The  narrative  proceeds,  "This  special  instance  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth  ought  to  yield 
consolation  to  pious  people  in  seasons  of  great  difficulty  and 
distress,  where  there  is  none  that  seems  able  to  deliver  them. 
Yet  it  ought  to  aflford  no  encouragement  to  the  enthusiast  who 
refuses  to  use  the  means  of  preservation  and  deliverance  which 
God  puts  in  his  power.    True  confidence  in  God  is  always 

.  accompanied  with  the  use  of  all  lawful  means  and  the  rejeo- 
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tion  of  all  that  are  unlawfal.  It  consists  in  an  unsliaken  belief 
that  while  right  means  are  used,  Grod  will  give  that  issue  which 
shall  be  most  for  his  glory  and  his  people's  good/'  We  admit 
in  its  utmost  extent  the  soundness  of  this  principle,  and  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  invoke  its  application  to  the  present 
inquiry. 

The  narrative  first  appeared  in  the  General  Assembly's  MU^ 
wmcary  Magazine  for  1806.  It- is  stated  by  Dr.  Ashbel  Green 
(Jones'  Life  of  Oreen,  page  310),  "  that  the  article  may  be 
considered  as  the  joint  production  of  Dr.  Boudinot  and  myself, 
Dr.  Boudinot  was  an  executor  of  Mr.  Tennent's  will ;  he  first 
wrote  the  article  on  the  condition  that  I  would  promise  to 
modify  it  and  to  correct  other  things  in  the  memoir.  I  gave 
the  promise  and  fulfilled  it."  It  is  believed  that  this  magazine 
oontains  the  first  printed  statement  that  ever  apjpeared  of  the 
life  of  Tennent.  If  there  be  an  earlier,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
diaoover  the  least  trace  of  it.  There  are  now  in  existence 
numerous  accounts*  of  this  particular  incident  in  his  life,  but  it 
is  beUeved  that  they  are  all  founded  upon  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
Boudinot.  The  most  material  incidents  in  the  narrative  were 
famished  in  the  year  1805  by  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson  to  Dr. 
Boudinot  at  his  request.  He  states  explicitly  in  the  narrative 
that  he  heard  them,  not  from  Mr.  Tennent  himself  but  from 
his  own  parents,  who  were  members  of  Mr.  Tennent's  church, 
and  who  received  them  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Tennent. 

The  whole  narrative  rests  upon  the  statement  by  Dr.  Hen- 
dnrson  of  what  his  father  and  mother  told  him,  that  Mr.  Ten- 
nent had  told  them.  It  is  hearsay  evidence  at  second-hand. 
Not  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  narrative  pretends  to 
have  the  least  personal  knowledge  of  the  feicte.  The  events 
transpired  in  1742.  They  were  first  reduced  to  writing  in 
1805,  more  than  sixty  years  after  they  had  occurred.  The 
statements  would  not  be  received  as  evidence  of  any  transac- 
tion, however  trivial,  in  any  court  of  justice.    The  narrative 

*A$mthl^t  MagsMme,  VoL  H.,  No.  8,  Mftroh  1806,  pp.  97,  166.  Alexan- 
der's Log  College,  pp.  168, 229,  281,  846.  AUen's  Biographical  Dtctionary,  Terb. 
'<  Tennent,  W.,**  p.  718.  Webster's  HUtory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  pp. 
188»  189,  887,  898.  Bpragne's  Annalt  of  tho  Am.  A«(pit,  VoL  in.,  p.  66. 
Ptoceodmgt  oftko  y.  J.  MitL  Soe..  Vol.  YL,  p.  81,  Jadge  field's  Address. 
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bears  upon  its  face  the  clearest  evidence  of  its  origin  and  chs^- 
racter.  It  lacks  precision  and  certainty  in  all  ita  details.  "It 
was  no^/ar  from  the  year  1744"  when  the  transaction  occur- 
red, it  was  in  a  congregation  where  Eowland  had  formerly 
preached,  but  whether  in  Amwell,  Hopewell,  or  Maidenhead,  is 
not  stated,  nor  is  it  now  known  by  tradition  or  otherwise.  The 
name  of  the  person  robbed  is  not  mentioned.  "  Messrs.  Ten- 
nent  and  Eowland  had  gone  into  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland." 
The  person  who  had  attended  as  a  witness  was  either  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house  or  a  servant  of  the  house  in  which  Mrl 
Tennent  lodged.  The  names  of  the  witnesses  are  not  given, 
nor  the  place  where  they  resided.  In  fact  every  particular  by 
which  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  might  have  been  tested  is 
omitted.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  narrative  transmitted  by 
tradition.  It  lacks  every  element  of  a  narrative  resting  upon 
the  memory  of  the  witness  by  whom  it  is  related.  On  these 
grounds  alone,  fully  admitting  the  veracity  of  the  witnesses,  it 
could  not  be  received  as  evidence  of  any  fact,  however  proba- 
ble, much  less  of  a  miracle  or  of  any  superhuman  event.  It 
seems  probable  that  some  of  the  &cts  were  detailed  to  Dr.  Bou- 
dinot  by  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Stockton,  but  Mr.  Stockton  died 
in  1757,  fifty  years  before  the  narrative  was  written.  Mr. 
Tennent  died  in  1777,  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  narrative 
was  written.  Mr.  Boudinot  was  not  two  years  old  at  the  date 
of  the  transactions.  Dr.  Henderson  was  unborn.*  It  would 
be  safe  then  to  reject  the  whole  narrative  as  utterly  unworthy 
of  credit  and  unsupported  by  any  witness  who  speaks  of  facts 
within  his  own  knowledge. 

But  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  assail  or  to  question  the  truth 
or  credibility  of  statements  made  by  men  of  undoubted  Yeisr 
city  and  high  character,  which  have  been  received  as  true  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  which  relate  to  events  which 
occurred  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  something  stronger  than 
the  improbability  of  the  narrative  or  the  inconclusive  nature  of 
the  testimony  may  reasonably  be  expected.  Statements  may 
be  true  though  unsupported  by  legal  evidence.  Fortunately 
there  still  exists  record  testimony  of  the  most  material  facts 

*  He  was  boni  Aaga0t»  A.  D.  1748. 
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relating  to  this  traDsaction.  Before  entering  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  the  evidence  it  is  proper  to  state  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  facts,  that  there  were  in  New  Jersey  at  the 
time  of  the  transaction,  three  distinct  tribunals  having  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction.  The  first  and  lowest  was  the  Court  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  composed  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county, 
who  were  ordinarily  not  lawyers.  This  court  had  jurisdiction 
to  inquire  of  and  to  indict  for  all  offences,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  but  could  try  only  for  mere  misdemeanors. 

The  second  was  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  which  was 
composed  of  one  or  more  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  joined 
with  the  justices  of  the  Sessions.  This  court  had  jurisdiction 
over  all  offences,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  both  for  in- 
dictment and  trial.  Its  jurisdiction  was  paramount,  and  when 
it  came  into  the  county  it  superseded  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sessions  and  tried  indictments  for  offences  of  every  grade, 
whether  found  in  that  court  or  in  the  Quarter  Sessions. 

The  third  was  the  Supreme  Court,  into  which  indictments 
found  either  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  or  Oyer  and  Terminer 
might  be  removed  for  trial,  whenever  the  importance  of  the 
cause,  the  difficulty  of  the  questions  involved,  or  the  ends  of 
justice  might  require  it. 

The  minutes  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  are  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  from  1714  to  the  present  time. 
The  minutes  of  the  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  are  very 
defective.  They  had  no  fixed  place  or  time  of  meeting,  but 
met  by  special  appointment.  In  most  of  the  counties  they  had 
no  regular  clerk  or  book  of  minutes.  The  clerk  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  or  some  one  temporarily  appointed  by  the  court, 
usually  acted  as  clerk,  and  the  minutes  were  kept  on  loose 
sheets  or  rolls  of  paper,  which  were  usually  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  many  of  them  still 
remain.  But  they  are  very  defective,  and  none  whatever  can 
be  found  for  Hunterdon  County  during  the  period  to  which  our 
inquiries  relate. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  at  that  time  the  Supreme 
Court  sat  alternately  at  Burlington  and  Amboy.  The  Hunter- 
don County  courts  were  held  at  Trenton.  Maidenhead  was 
the  present  township  of  Lawrence. 
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The  first  and  most  material  evidence  is  the  record  of  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  Joshua  Anderson,  who  is  alleged  in  the 
narrative  to  have  been  indicted  with  Tennent,  and  to  have 
been  convicted.  It  contains  a  full  statement  of  his  indictment^ 
trial,  and  conviction.  Omitting  the  formal  parts  which  aid 
not  essential  to  the  narrative,  it  is  substantially  as  follows: 

"  Be  it  remembered  that  heretofore,  at  a  court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  general  jail  delivery,  held  by  adjournment  at 
Trenton,  in  and  for  the  county  of  Hunterdon,  on  Monday  the 
15th  day  of  June,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Hie  reign  of  oar 
Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God  d 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  king  defender  of  the 
faith,  &C.  Before  the  Honourable  Hunter  Morris,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  Archibald  Home,  and 
William  Morris,  Esquires,  and  others,  his  associates.  *  *  * 
By  the  oath  and  affirmation  of  at  least  twelve  honest  and  law- 
ful men  of  the  said  county  of  Hunterdon,  empanelled,  sworn, 
charged,  and  affirmed  to  enquire  for  our  said  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King,  for  the  body  of  the  said  county  of  Hunterdon.  It  is 
presented  that  Joshua  Anderson,  late  of  Trenton,  in  the  said 
county,  labourer,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  G^eorge  the  Second^ 
at  a  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  general  jail  delivery, 
held  by  adjournment  at  Trenton,  before  the  Honourable 
Eobert  Hunter  Morris,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice,  and  others  his 
associates,  being  a  witness  then  and  there  produced,  and  by 
the  court  aforesaid  in  due  form  of  law  sworn  to  testify  the 
truth  in  a  certain  cause  between  the  King  and  John  Bowland, 
upon  an  indictment  for  a  certain  misdemeanor,  then  in  the 
said  court  depending,  and  before  the  said  justices  by  AJury  of 
the  county  in  due  form  of  law  brought  to  be  tried,  he,  the  said 
Joshua  Anderson,  upon  the  oath  aforesaid  to  the  said  Joshua 
Anderson,  in  due  form  of  law  administered,  falsely,  voluntarily, 
and  corruptly  did  swear  and  to  the  jury  aforesaid  then  and 
there  sworn  and  charged  to  try  the  issue  of  traverse  joined 
between  the  King  and  the  said  John  Bowland  upon  the  indict- 
ment aforesaid,  gave  in  evidence  and  deposed  that  he  the  9aid 
JoBhwi  Anderson,  saw  and  spoke  to  Joseph  Jones  at  Benjamin 
Stevens  his  house  at  Maidenhead,  on  Wednesday,  the  deverdh 
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day  of  October,  one  thoueavd  seven  huvdred  wnd  thirty-eight, 
about  ten  or  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  he  tiie  said 
JbshvxjL  Anderson  standing  in  the  door,  or  aithe  door.  When 
in  truth  and  in  &ct,  the  said  Joshua  Anderson  did  not  see  and 
speak  to  the  said  Joseph  Jones  at  Benjamin  Stevens  his  house, 
at  Maidenhead,  on  Wednesday  the  eleventh  day  of  October, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  about  ten  or 
eleven  of  the  dock  in  the  morning,  he  the  said  Joshua  Ander<^ 
son  standing  in  the  door  or  at  the  door,  as  aforesaid.  And  so 
the  aforesaid  Joshua  Anderson,  before  the  justices  aforesaid,  in 
manner  and  form  aforesaid,  fstlsely,  voluntarily,  and  coriruptly, 
peijury  did  commit  against  the  peace  of  our  said  Sovereign 
liord  the  King  that  now  is,  his  crown  and  dignity,  &c. 

''And  afterwards,  to  wit,  the  aforesaid  Monday,  the  fifteenth 
day  of  June  in  the  fifteenth  year  aforesaid,  at  the  said  court 
before  the  justice  aforesaid,  came  the  aforesaid  Joshua  Ander«^ 
son,  and  saith  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  above  indictment  in  man-v 
ner  and  fonUi  as  he  therein  stands  charged,  and  of  good  and 
evil  thereupon,  puts  himself  upon  the  country,  and  Joseph 
Warrell,  Esquire,  Attorney-(jeneral  doth  alike.  And  upon 
this  the  said  Joshua  Anderscm  gave  bail  for  his  personal 
appearance  at  the  then  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  And 
irfterwards,  to  wit,  on  Saturday,  the  31st  day  of  October,  ia 
the  fifteenUi  year  aforesaid,  at  a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
held  at  Trenton,  came  the  said  Joshua  Anderson,  according  to 
the  said  recognizance,  and  thereupon  it  was  ordered  that  his 
recognizance  should  be  continued,  and  the  said  court  adjourned 
until  the  first  Tuesday  in  December  then  next  following,  at 
ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  And  on  the  said  first  Tuesday  in  December 
the  said  court  was  held  before  the  Honourable  Hunter  Morris, 
Chief  Justice,  and  his  associates,  and  on  the  said  day  the  said 
Joshua  Anderson  appeared  in  his  own  proper  person,  according 
to  his  said  recognizance,  and  now  at  this  day,  that  is  to  say 
the  said  first  Tuesday  in  December,  in  the  fifteenth  year  afore- 
said, Josiah  FurmaUi  and  eleven  other  jurors  empanelled,  and 
called,  do  come,  who  being  elected,  tried,  and  sworn  to  say 
the  truth  of  and  concerning  the  premises,  do  say  upon  their 
said  oath  that  the  aforesaid  Joshua  Anderson  is  guilty  of  the 
premises  in  the  before-mentioned   indictment  against  him. 
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imposed  in  manner  and  form  as  in  and  by  the  said  indictment 
is  laid  to  his  charge. 

"  All  and  singular  which  said  several  premises  being  folly 
shown,  seen,  and  understood,  by  the  said  court  here,  it  is  there- 
upon considered  by  the  said  court  that  the  said  Joshua  Ander- 
son do  pay  for  a  fine  unto  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King 
the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  proclamation  money.  That  on  Sat- 
urday, this  fifth  day  of  this  instant  (December),  he  stand  on 
the  top  of  the  court-house  stairs  before  the  great  door  for  the 
space  of  two  hours,  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning 
and  two  in  the  afternoon,  with  his  face  towards  the  street,  with 
a  paper  fixt  on  his  breast,  on  which  to  be  written  in  large  cha- 
racters the  words  following,  namely,  Wilful  and  Corrupt  Fer- 
jury;  that  he  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  for  two  years, 
himself  to  be  bound  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
each  of  his  sureties  in  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  and  that  he 
stand  committed  till  the  security  be  given  and  till  his  said  fine 
and  fees  be  paid." 

This  record  establishes  beyond  doubt  the  following  &cts : 

1.  That  John  Rowland  was  tried  before  the  Court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  commencing  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1741. 

2.  That  Joshua  Anderson  was  indicted  at  tiie  same  term  of 
the  court  for  perjury  committed  on  that  trial, 

3.  That  Messrs.  Tennent  and  Stevens  were  not  indicted  with 
him. 

4.  That  his  indictment  was  not  removed  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

6.  That  he  was  not  condemned  to  stand  for  one  hour  on  the 
court-house  steps,  but  two  hours. 

6.  That  the  perjury  consisted  in  swearing  that  he  saw  and 
spoke  to  Joseph  Jones  at  Benjamin  Stevens'  house  at  Maiden- 
head on  Wednesday  the  11th  day  of  October,  1738,  about  ten 
or  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

7.  That  Anderson  did  not  demand  a  trial,  nor  was  he  tried 
immediately;  but  that  the  cause  was  postponed  from  time  to 
time  for  six  months,  from  June  until  December. 

By  comparing  these  facts  with  the  averments  contained  in 
the  narrative  it  will  be  perceived  how  utterly  erroneous  those 
statements  are.    Every  material  fact  is  inaccurately  stated, 
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including  the  sentence  it8el£  This  demonstrates  that  the 
writer  of  the  narrative,  although  he  avers  that  his  statements 
were  "capable  of  being  verified  by  the  most  unquestionable 
testimony  and  records,"  never  could  have  seen  the  record,  or 
that  he  made  his  statements  without  the  least  regard  to  it. 

The  attentive  reader  will  observe,  that  by  the  record  it 
appears  that  the  indictment  is  found  on  the  15th  of  June,  1741, 
and  the  crime  is  charged  to  have  been  committed  on  the  16th 
of  the  same  month.    So  that  the  indictment  appears  to  have 
been  found  before  the  crime  is  committed.    This  apparent  ana^ 
chronism  is  explained  by  observing  that  the  whole  term  is  in 
law  for  many  purposes  regarded  as  one  day,  and  all  indict- 
ments are  alleged  to  have  been  found  on  that  day.    If  there- 
fore the  first  day  of  term  was  the  16th  of  June,  all  the  indict- 
ments found  at  any  time  in  term  would  appear  to  have  b^n 
found  on  that  day,  though  perhaps  not  really  found  till  some 
days  later  in  term.    The  fact  appears  to  have  been  that 
Rowland's  trial  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  term,  to  wit,  on 
Tuesday  the  15th  of  June,  that  Anderson  was  examined  as  a 
witness  for  the  defence  on  Wednesday  the  16th,  that  his  testi- 
mony appeared  so  clearly  to  be  false,  that  the  chief  justice 
directed  the  matter  to  be  laid  before  the  grand  jury,  who  at 
once  indicted  Anderson.    We  see  no  ground  for  the  allegation 
that  "he  was  most  cruelly  and  unjustly  condemned."    He 
appears  to  have  been  a  labouring  man,  probably  ignorant,  a 
warm  friend  and  partisan  of  Bowland,  and  his  devoted  adhe- 
rent during  all  the  excited  controversy  then  raging  between 
the  old  and  new  side,  which  defied  the  authority  of-the  Synod, 
and  rent  the  church  asunder.    It  may  have  been  that  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  serve 
his  friend  and  pastor,  he  was  betrayed  into  hasty  and  ill-advised 
speech  which  rendered  him  legally  guilty. 

As  has  been  stated,  Anderson  was  indicted  alone  in  the  Oyer 
and  Terminer  at  June  1741.  Tennent  and  Stevens  were  in- 
dicted in  the  Hunterdon  Quarter  Sessions  on  the  6th  of  August 
following.  As  the  precise  time  and  manner  of  indictment 
may  be  of  interest,  I  give  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
court. 

''At  a  court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  peace  and 
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County  Oourt  for  holding  of  pleas  before  his  majesty's  judges 
and  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Hunterdon,  held  at 
Trenton  on  Tuesday  the  fourth  day  of  August,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Seccmd, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  &c.,  King  anno-que 
Dom.  1741. 

''Proclamation  made  for  all  manner  of  persoi^  who  will  sue 
or  complain  to  give  their  attendance,  <&a,  and  the  court 
opened. 

*^  Present,  Benjamin  Smith,  John  Dagworthy,  Thoe.  Philips, 
and  Thomas  Cadwallader,  Esq'rs,  Judges.  William  Atlee, 
Charles  Clark,  and  Philip  Eingoe,  Esq'rs,  Justices. 

*'  The  sheriff  returns  his  precept  and  pannel.  The  graod 
jury  called,  and  twenty-three  appearing,  they  are  sworn,  and 
being  charged  by  Benjamin  Smitii,  Esq.,  they  witiidraw  wiliia 
constable  to  attend  them.  « 

"  Thursday,  August  6th.  The  grand  jury  come  into  court, 
and  being  called  over  they  all  appear,  and  bring  in  the  follow- 
ing bills,  namely,  {inter  alios,) 

Thi  Kiho,       1      Indictment  for  perjury. 

V.  V     The  defendant  being  charged  with  his  in- 

BaHiAMiM  Stivms.  j  dictment,  he  pleaded  not  guUty,  &c. 

The  Kika,       1      Indictment  for  wilfiil  and  corrupt  perjury. 
V.  I  On  motion  of  the  Attorney  General  the 

William  Tehkeht.  j  ^^^  ^^^^  ordered.     Fer  curiam. 

**  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  October,  Anno  Domini  1741. 

The  Kiho,       1      Certiorari  read,  and  on  motion   of  the 
V.     '        V  Attorney  General  ordered  to  be  filed.    Fer 
William  Tbhebet.  j  ^ur.'* 

This  is  the  last  entry  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  cause  was  removed 
by  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  appears  by  the 
following  entry  in  the  minutes  of  that  court. 

*'  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  of  the  term  of  November  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  A  D. 
1741. 

William  Tehhskt,  [       •^™^«  3a. 

adi.  V     On  a  certiorari  from  the  Quarter  Sessions 

DoMiEi  Bbgie.     I  at  Hunterdon^ 
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"The  defendant  appears  by  Mr.  Smith,  his  attorney,  and  his 
appearance  is  accepted  by  the  Attomey-Gteneral,  and  it  is 
ordered,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  that  the  defendant's  appear- 
ance npon  the  recognizance  be  respited  till  the  time  of  trial  of 
this  cause. 

"March  term,  1742,  also  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Greorge  the  Second. 

William  Tihhiht,  )       March  16^A. 

ad9.  I     On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  ordered  that 

DoMwi  BB0I8.     J  ^^^Q 1^  ^  g^^^jj  j^j^  Qf  ^j^Q  County  of  Hunt- 

erdon  to  try  this  cause,  and  that  the  sheriff 
return  the  list  of  the  freeholders  of  the  said  county  to  Archi- 
bald Home,  Esq.,  at  Trenton,  in  three  weeks,  and  that  forty- 
eight  freeholders  be  struck  out  of  the  list  in  the  usual  manner, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Attomey-Gbneral, 
and  the  defendant  or  some  person  by  him  appointed  in  this  behalf, 
and  that  the  Attorney-General  have  leave  to  strike  out  twelve, 
and  that  the  defendant,  or  some  person  in  his  behalf,  strike  out 
twelve  more  of  the  said  freeholders,  the  jury  to  be  struck  at 
the  court-house  in  Trenton  on  Wednesday  the  14th  day  of 
April  next." 

This  is  the  last  entry  in  relation  to  the  indictment  against 
either  Tennent  or  Stevens  to  be  found  either  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Common  Pleas  or  of  the  Supreme  Court.  And  for  the  farther 
development  of  the  case  we  must  rely  upon  the  facts  disclosed 
by  Mr.  Tennent's  narrative  and  upon  the  attendant  circum- 
stances. It  appears  by  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  court  that  Tennent  and  Stevens  were  indicted  for 
perjury  in  the  Hunterdon  Quarter  Sessions  at  June  term 
1741.  Stevens  was  present,  and  gave  security  for  his  appear- 
ance at  the  then  next  term.  Tennent  was  not  present,  and  pro- 
cess was  ordered  to  be  issued  against  him.  No  farther  pro- 
ceeding appears  to  have  been  adopted  against  Stevens,  and  it 
is  probable  that  by  consent  or  by  understanding  between  the 
attorneys  his  case  was  to  abide  the  issue  of  Tennent's  trial,  or 
at  least  was  to  be  postponed  until  Tennent's  cause  was  first 
tried.  Process  was  issued  against  Tennent,  and  he  gave  secu- 
rity for  his  appearance  to  answer  the  indictment.  A  certiorari 
having'  been  issued  to  remove  the  cause  into  the  Supreme 
VOL.  XL. — ^NO.  in.  43 
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Court,  returnable  to  October  term  1741,  and  the  defendant's 
appearance  entered  there  by  Mr.  Smith,  his  attorney,  his  ap- 
pearance upon  his  recognizance  was  respited  until  the  trial.  A 
jury  for  the  trial  of  the  cause  was  ordered  to  be  struck  before 
Justice  Archibald  Home  on  the  14th  of  April,  preparatory  to 
the  trial  of  the  cause  at  the  then  next  session  of  the  circuit  in 
Hunterdon.  It  thus  appears  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Tennent 
were  vigilantly  guarding  his  rights.  That  Mr.  Coxe  was  em- 
ployed as  his  attorney  at  Trenton,  and  Mr.  William  Smith,  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Tennent,  and  subsequently  a  trustee 
with  him  of  Princeton  College,  and  one  of  the  ablest  counsel  at 
the  New  York  bar,  was  employed  to  conduct  his  defence.  He 
was  the  attorney  upon  record,  and  appears  to  have  taken 
every  step  which  vigilant  counsel  could  do  to  guard  his  client's 
rights. 

We  have  seen  that  the  jury  had  been  ordered  to  be  struck, 
subpoenas  issued  for  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  defence^ 
and  the  cause  set  down  for  trial  at  the  June  term,  1742.  We 
know  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Tennent  was  the  pastor  of  a  church 
«t  Freehold^  nearly  thirty  miles  distant  &om  the  place  of  trial, 
and  that  he  had  been  discharged  from  attendance  upon  his 
recognizance  until  the  day  of  trial*  We  are  informed  by  him- 
self, that  the  only  preparation  he  had  made  for  the  occasion  was  to 
write  a  sermon  to  preach  from  the  pillory  in  oafie  of  his  convio- 
tion,  and  probably  this  was  all  that  he  knew  anything  about. 
But  what  had  his  counsel  or  his  -friends  done  for  him?  What 
ivould  they,  as  men  of  sense,  naturally  have  done?  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  defence  was  simply  an  aUbi.  The  only 
question  at  issue  was  whether  the  person  that  stole  the  horse 
was  or  was  not  John  Rowland.  The  perjury  for  which  the 
defendants  were  indicted  consisted  in  swearing  that  on  the  day 
of  the  robbery  they  were  with  Rowland  in  Pennsylvania  or 
Maryland.  There  must  have  been  many  witnesses  of  that 
transaction  by  whom  the  truth  could  readily  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  there  was  ample  time  to  procure  these  witnesses. 
There  is  no  pretence  that  they  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
attend.  Now  what  would  counsel  to  whom  the  defence  of  the 
defendant  was  committed  have  naturally  done?  They  would 
^certainly  have  secured  the  attendance  of  a  sufficient  number 
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of  witnesses  to  have  identified  Rowland,  and  to  have  proved 
the  alibi  beyond  all  peradventure.     It  was  their  duty  to  have 
taken  every  means  to  have  secured  their  attendance  without 
fail,  and  yet  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Tennent,  that  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  trial  and  a  few  moments  before  the  opening  of 
the  court  he  found  his  counsel  in  conference  at  Mr.  Coxe's; 
that  they  gravely  required  Mr.  Tennent  and  Mr.  Stevens  to 
bring  in  their  witnesses  that  the  counsel  might  examine  them 
before  going  into  court,  to  which  Mr.  Tennent,  not  Mr.  Stevens, 
gravely  replied,  he  did  not  know  of  any  witness  but  God  and 
his  conscience.     Doubtless  he  answered  conscientiously,  but 
must  he  not  have  known  if  he  exercised  one  practical  thought 
about  the  matter,  that  Mr.  Rowland  was  a  competent  witness 
for  him.    He  had  been  acquitted  of  the  charge,  was  an  entirely 
competent  witness,  and  certainly  knew  better  than  any  one 
else,  whether  he  was  in  New  Jersey  or  not  the  day  the  horse 
was  stolen.     Mr.  Stevens  was  also  a  competent  witness,  for 
although  indicted  for  the  same  offence,  they  were  separate 
indictments,  and  though  not  an  impartial,  he  was  nevertheless 
a  competent  one.     Mr.  Tennent's  reply  was  doubtless  accord- 
ing to  his  own  knowledge.     The  fact  was,  he  had  no  know- 
ledge whatever  of  the  matter.     He  was  nowise  concerned  in 
the  preparation  of  the  cause  for  trial.     It  had  been  committed 
to  other  hands.    We  do  not  know  certainly  by  whom  the  pre- 
paration was  made,  but  the  strong  probabilities  are  that  it  was 
made  by  Mr.  Stevens  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the 
counsel.     He  was  indicted  for  the  same  offence  as  Tennent. 
His  witnesses  were  Tennent's  witnesses.     The  defence  in  both 
cases  was  identical.     He  was  a  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life,* 
residing  near  Trenton,  well  acquainted  with  the  community 
and  perfectly  competent  to  make  the  necessary  preparation. 
He  was  present  at  the  conference  of  counsel  at  Mr.  Coxe's 
house  on  the  morning  of  the  trial,  and  no  doubt  furnished 
information  as  to  the  witnesses  in  attendance.     It  is  incredible 
that  legal  gentlemen  should  have  neglected  all  the  ordinary 
precautions  in  a  trial  of  so  great  moment.     They  doubtless 

*  He  died  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1768,  aged  64  years,  as  appears  from  an 
inscription  on  his  tombstone  in  the  ancient  burying-ground  at  Lawrence.  He 
most  therefore  at  the  time  of  the  trial  haye  been  48  years  of  age 
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knew  well  beforehand  who  the  witnesses  were,  what  they  were 
to  prove,  and  what  means  had  been  taken  to  secure  their 
attendance.  If  they  had  not,  their  conduct  would  have  been 
open  to  the  gravest  censure.  No  counsel  of  three  years  stand- 
ing and  of  the  humblest  capacity  would  ever  have  ventured  to 
neglect  the  summoning  of  the  witnesses,  or  to  postpone  acquir- 
ing a  full  knowledge  of  their  testimony  until  the  hour  of  trial. 
Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Coxe  and  Smith  would  have  been 
alike  incredible  and  unpardonable.  Let  the  circumstances  be 
considered.  Their  client  was  a  clergyman  of  eminence,  the 
pastor  of  a  large  and  wealthy  congregation,  charged  with  a 
crime  utterly  destructive  of  his  standing  and  character,  utterly 
unacquainted  with  legal  proceedings,  or  the  proper  means  of 
making  his  defence.  It  is  incredible  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  most  careful  and  elaborate  preparation  should  not 
have  been  made,  or  that  any  means  should  have  been  omitted 
calculated  to  strengthen  his  defence,  and  to  insure  his  ac- 
quittal. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  supposition  as  to  this  feu^t,  for  the 
narrative  proceeds,  "Mr.  Stockton  appeared  and  the  advocates 
on  his  side  so  traced  every  movement  of  the  defendant,  on  the 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  in  question,  and  satisfied  the 
jury  so  perfectly  on  the  subject,  that  they  did  not  hesitate 
honourably  to  acquit  Mr.  Tennent."  By  the  defendant  here 
is  intended  Mr.  Rowland,  (not  Tennent,)  because  it  was  his 
movements  they  were  interested  in  tracing.  This  they  must 
have  done  by  means  of  witnesses  brought  from  the  congrega- 
tion where  they  spent  the  Sabbath  on  which  the  horse  was 
stolen.  Men  who  are  no  dreamers,  and  who  were  not  brought 
to  the  place  of  trial  by  a  dream.  The  man  and  his  wife  at 
whose  house  they  stayed  on  the  Saturday  night  preceding  the 
Sabbath  when  the  horse  was  stolen,  were  only  two  of  numer- 
ous witnesses  who  were  in  attendance,  and  doubtless  the  coun- 
sel had  secured  such  a  number  of  witnesses  as  to  prove  the 
innocence  of  the  defendant  past  aU  doubt,  and  to  render  his 
acquittal  absolutely  certain. 

But  why  should  Mr.  Tennent  have  stated,  as  he  undoubtedly 
did,  that  the  witness  informed  him  that  he  was  brought  by  a 
dream.     Judge  Field  in  his  lecture  before  the  Historical 
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Society,  already  alluded  to,  suggests  with  great  plausibility 
that  the  man  and  his  wife  had  been  summoned  to  attend,  and 
that  the  dream  was  a  consequence  of  anxiety  of  mind  result- 
ing from  the  anticipation  of  a  long  and  unusual  journey  and 
absence  from  home.  Perhaps  an  equally  plausible  explanation 
of  the  matter  may  be,  that  the  man  seeing  Mr.  Tennent  and 
recognizing  him  upon  the  morning  of  the  trial,  sought  an  inter- 
view with  him  in  order  to  ascertain  from  him  precisely  what 
he  desired  to  prove,  and  finding  him  entirely  ignorant  not  only 
of  his  person,  but  of  the  object  of  his  attendance,  thought  it 
best  to  avoid  any  further  explanation  of  the  matter,  or  perhaps 
understanding  his  character,  designed  to  impose  upon  his  cre- 
dulity. Those  familiar  with  the  habits  of  unlettered  people 
know  well  how  often  when  asked  for  the  sources  of  their  infor- 
mation which  they  are  unwilling  to  disclose,  they  do  it  by  an 
evasive  reply,  as  "a  bird  told  me,"  or  "I  dreamed  it."  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  to  this  day  nothing  is  more  common 
than  such  evasive  replies.  The  writer  well  recollects  that 
within  a  few  years  a  gentleman  of  respectability  and  intelli- 
gence, when  asked  for  the  source  of  his  information,  had 
replied  to  an  impertinent  inquirer,  "I  dreamed  it."  He 
was  compelled  to  disclose  in  open  court  the  feict  that  he  had 
80  stated  untruly,  and  his  credibility  was  attacked  on  that 
ground.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  for  the 
statement,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  true.  There  was 
no  occasion  for  the  supernatural  intervention.  The  means,  of 
deliverance  were  sufficiently  obvious  and  within  the  power  of 
the  party.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not 
used  earnestly  and  effectually.  That  Mr.  Tennent  may  have 
fully  believed  the  narrative  is  highly  probable.  With  his 
nervous  and  excitable  temperament,  and  his  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous, he  would  readily  have  believed  it,  and  would  have  been 
far  more  gratified  to  have  been  rescued  in  that  way  than  in  any 
other. 

William  Smith  was  not  only  his  attorney  but  his  personal 
friend,  associated  with  him  subsequently  as  one  of  the  first 
trustees  of  Princeton  College,  and  sympathizing  probably,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  in  his  religious  views.  He  was  bound  not 
only  by  his  duty  as  an  attorney  but  by  the  obligations  of  sym- 
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pathy  and  friendship,  to  use  every  honourable  effort  for  the 
vindication  of  his  character,  and  to  effect  his  acquittal  from  an 
infamous  charge  which,  if  established,  would  have  destroyed  at 
,  once  his  reputation  and  his  usefulness.  To  the  mind  of  a  pro- 
fessional man  it  appears  absolutely  incredible  that  a  man  of  the 
character  of  William  Smith  should  have  been  guilty  of  conduct 
at  once  so  unprofessional,  so  dishonourable,  and  so  utterly  at 
war  with  all  the  instincts  of  a  man,  a  lawyer,  or  a  Christian,  as 
to  have  neglected  all  preparation  for  the  defenoe,  iyr  to  have 
intrusted  the  preparation  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Tennent's  cha- 
racter. 

But  there  is  another  portion  of  the  narrative  which  is,  if 
possible,  more  extraordinary  and  incredible.    After  stating  Mr. 
Tennent's  rejection  of  his  counsel's  advice  to  take  advantage 
of  a  technicEd  defect  in  the  indictment  and  thus  effect  his 
escape,  the  narrative  proceeds:  "Mr.   Stevens,  whose  fidth 
was  not  of  this  description,  and  who  was  bowed  down  to  the 
ground  under  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  of  suffering  as 
his  neighbour  Mr.  Anderson  had  done,  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  escape  that  was  offered,  and  was  afterwards  dis- 
charged on  the  exception."    Mr.  Stevens  was  indicted,  accord- 
ing to  the  narrative,  for  the  same  offence  as  Mr.  Tennent,  vi&, 
for  perjury  in  swearing  that  on  the  day  the  horse  was  stolen 
Mr.  Eowland  preached  in  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania.    His 
offence  was  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Tennent.    If  one  was 
guilty,  so  was  the  other.     The  innocence  of  one  established  the 
innocence  of  the  other.   If  Mr.  Tennent  was  innocent,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens could  not  be  guilty.     Mr.  Tennent  had  just  been  tri- 
umphantly acquitted  by  the  jury,  the  witnesses  were  in  the 
court-house,  his  coi;nsel  were  there,  all  the  means  of  establish- 
ing his  innocence  were  at  hand,  and  yet  his  faith  fedled  him, 
and  he  resorted  to  a  technical  exception  to  escape  a  fair  trial, 
and  thus  left  the  public  imder  the  impression  that  he  feared  to 
meet  the  charge  directly  upon  its  merits.    I  repeat  again,  that  if 
Mr.  Stevens  was  willing  to  commit  such  an  absurdity  his 
counsel  never  would  have  permitted  it.     It  is  an  invariable 
rule  with  counsel  that  if  the  defence  can  be  met  directly,  and  if 
there  is  a  reasonable  hope  for  escape  by  trial  upon  the  merits, 
never  to  resort  to  a  mere  technical  exception.    It  by  no  means 
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eBtabliahes  the  innocence  of  the  defendant;  on  the  contrary,  it 
usually  leaves  an  impression  upon  \he  public  that  the  defend- 
ant is  really  guilty  and  fears  the  result  of  a  trial  upon  the 
merits.  But  what  had  Mr.  Stevens  to  fear  even  if  his  faith, 
as  the  narrative  alleges,  had  been  smaller  than  a  grain  of  mus- 
twxl  seed.  The  alibi,  upon  which  he  relied  for  his  acquittal, 
had  just  been  triumphantly  established.  The  plea  of  guilty 
would  have  been  alike  al^urd  and  injurious.  It  is  safe,  to 
affirm  that  the  narrative  cannot  be  true.  The  &ct  probably 
was,  that  the  Attorney-Greneral,  seeing  that  the  evidence  was 
conclusive  against  him,  abandoned  the  prosecution,  and  by 
leave  of  the  court  caused  a  nolle  proseqm  to  be  entered.  Mr. 
Tennent  in  his  profound  ignorance  of  legal  proceedings,  and 
knowing  only  that  Mr.  Stevens  was  discharged  without  a  trial, 
and  that  that  mode  of  escape  had  been  offered  to  him  by  quash- 
ing the  indictment,  concluded  that  Mr.  Stevens  must  have 
escaped  in  that  mode.  But  however  we  may  account  for  the 
mistake,  it  is  due  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  that  he  should  not  rest  under  the  imputation 
alike  injurious  to  his  intelligence  and  integrity. 

Besides,  of  what  avail  would  have  been  such  a  means  of 
escape?  It  could  not  possibly  have  effected  the  deliverance  of 
the  defendant.  If  the  court  had  pronounced  the  indictment 
defective,  they  would  have  ordered  the  defendant  to  have  given 
security  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  term  of  the  court,  and 
a  new  and  valid  indictment  would  have  been  found  against 
him.  Nothing  would  have  been  gained  by  it  but  a  temporary 
delay,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  witnesses  were 
all  in  attendance,  could  have  been  of  no  possible  service  to  the 
defendant. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  what  we  have  said  we  have 
taken  as  true  every  part  of  the  narrative  which  is  not  shown 
to  be  erroneous  by  unquestionable  record  testimony,  or  by  cir- 
cumstances so  strong  as  to  compel  the  disbelief  of  a  fair  and 
impartial  mind.  We  fully  admit  the  perfect  integrity  of  all 
the  witnesses  whose  veracity  is  involved,  the  perfect  integrity 
of  Mr.  Tennent,  his  unqualified  belief  in  all  the  statements 
which  he  made.  But  admitting  all  this,  we  see  no  reason  to 
credit  the  narrative  which  he  has  given,  or  the  statements 
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which  have  been  made  upon  his  authority,  but  regard  them  as 
alike  erroneous  and  incredible.  The  misstatements  may  have 
arisen  either  from  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ing, from  his  misapprehension  of  the  real  character  of  the 
transaction,  or  from  the  mistake  or  failure  of  memory  of  others. 
But  from  whatever  cause  the  errors  may  have  arisen,  and 
whether  our  hypothesis  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case  be  true 
or  erroneous,  certain  it  is,  that  the  narrative  in  all  its  material 
facts  and  circumstances  is  either  established  by  the  record  to 
be  untrue,  or  is  rendered  by  the  facts  of  the  case  utterly . 
incredible.  We  accept  the  principle  of  the  author  of  the  nar- 
rative, that  God  gives  no  encouragement  to  the  enthusiast  who 
refuses  to  use  the  means  of  preservation  and  deliverance  which 
God  puts  in  his  power.  True  confidence  in  God  is  always 
accompanied  with  the  use  of  all  lawful  means.  We  assert, 
therefore,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  his  deliverance  was  not 
effected  by  supernatural  means,  and  that  the  attendance  of  the 
witnesses  was  not  procured  by  a  dream. 


Aet.  IL — Social  Liherty. 

So  interwoven  in  their  mutual  relations  are  all  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  that  we  can  hardly  select  any  subject  of  investi- 
gation that  may  not  become  interesting  to  us,  even  intensely 
interesting,  if  we  constrain  ourselves  to  think  about  it  with 
care.  And  yet  our  interest  in  a  subject  is  no  proof  of  its  im- 
portance, or  of  the  truth  of  the  views  we  entertain  about  it; 
for  men  are  often  deeply  devoted  to  very  trifling  subjects,  and 
often  allow  their  interest  in  particular  subjects  or  aspects  of 
subjects  to  become  so  intense  and  onesided  as  to  run  into  a  self- 
ishness of  opinion  that  overcomes  all  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
others  and  for  established  customs  and  institutions,  and  begets 
censoriousness,  schisms,  fanaticism,  and  persecution.  We  save 
ourselves  from  this,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  no  subject  can 
be  adequatQly  learned  without  an  adequate  examination  of  it 
in  its  relation  to  other  subjects,  to  persons  and  things  around 
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us,  and  to  its  actual  or  possible  influence  in  our  own  life  and 
in  that  of  society  and  of  the  world. 

Studied  in  itself,  and  without  reference  to  its  place  and  func- 
tions among  the  moral  and  physical  dynamics  of  the  world,  no 
subject  is  worthy  of,  or  can  maintain  in  us  any  enduring  inter- 
est. A  watch  is  but  an  ingenious  toy,  when  considered  irre- 
spective of  its  notation  of  time  by  moving  in  harmony  with 
the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Man  himself  is  felt  to  be  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,  only  because  of  the  countless  relations 
in  which  he  is  fitted  to  stand  to  other  created  things.  Ana- 
tomy, physiology,  and  psychology  have  an  abiding  interest, 
only  because  they  open  the  door  to  the  knowledge  of  these 
relations,  and  impart  to  us  new  skill  and  fresh  zeal  in  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  our  life. 

Yet  we  must  not  insist  on  this  cautionary  principle  in  an 
absolute  and  one-sided  way;  but  must  treat  it  in  its  relations 
to  the  natural  process  of  human  improvement  in  knowledge, 
by  the  union  of  thought  and  action:  for  we  cannot  always 
study  a  subject  in  its  relations  before  acting  upon  it,  and  can 
never  be  sure  that  our  knowledge  or  skill  is  adequate  to  any 
given  occasion,  unless  we  have  tried  it,  or  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  its  trial  by  others.  We  must  act  on  such  knowledge 
as  we  have,  or  even  without  knowledge,  else  we  should  never 
act  at  all,  and  should  never  be  sure  that  we  have  any  real 
knowledge.  The  child  must  start  with  an  inarticulate  voice 
in  order  to  acquire  articulation;  it  must  prattle  before  it  can 
talk,  and  creep  before  it  can  walk.  Befiection  is  not  one  of  its 
intellectual  functions,  for  its  mind  contains  few  or  none  of  the 
materials  which  that  process  requires:  and  yet  it  must  act, 
A  far  reaching  reflection  must  have  a  large  stock  of  knowledge 
of  principles  and  fetcts  in  order  to  operate  easily  and  reliably; 
but  when  reflection  must  pass  into  action,  it  must  act  accord- 
ing to  the  convictions  given  by  the  knowledge  which  it  has,  or 
supposes  it  has,  or  submit  to  be  condemned  for  insincerity. 

We  are  all  mere  children  and  learners  in  regard  to  the  great 
mass  of  principles  and  relations  that  are  living  and  acting  all 
around  us,  and  the  task  of  learning  how  little  we  know  is  a 
very  hard  one.  To  children  all  things  seem  plain  and  easily 
understood:  and  so  they  seem  to  us  when  we  allow  our  reflec- 
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tioDs  to  stop  at  the  surface  of  things,  and  oar  inquiries  to  be 
satisfied  with  words;  but,  when  we  look  more  closely,  we  find 
that  all  things  are  foil  of  mystery.  And  so  Job  learned  when, 
in  the  sequel  of  his  long  colloquy  with  his  fidends,  Grod  opened 
his  mind  to  the  wonders  of  his  providence  and  constrained  him 
to  confess — "I  have  uttered  things  that  I  understood  not, 
things  too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I  knew  not." 

Even  our  very  language  is  full  of  mysteries,  when  we  study 
it  carefully.  There  is  no  conception,  outside  of  some  arts  and 
sciences,  that  may  not  be  expressed  by  several  words:  no  word 
that  may  not  be  differently  understood  by  different  persons. 
And  when  we  limit  the  meaning  of  our  words  by  their  position 
in  sentences,  there  is  no  sentence  that  may  not  be  misin- 
terpreted by  some  of  our  hearers,  because  we  have  not  been 
careful  in  stating  it,  or  because  of  some  misleading  sentiment 
or  prejudice  or  incapacity  in  the  hearer^  or  because  of  the 
inherent  and  inevitable  indefiniteness  that  belongs  to  the  very 
nature  of  human  ideas,  and  therefore  of  human  language. 

How  infinite  are  the  variety  and  degrees  of  our  sensations, 
and  how  small  the  number  of  words  of  common  language  by 
which  we  express  them  I  For  the  sense  of  touch  we  have  such 
words  as  hard  and  soft,  warm  and  cold,  rough  and  smooth; 
and  for  that  of  taste  such  words  as  sour,  sweet,  bitter,  nauseons: 
but  who  can  possibly  name  all  the  kinds  of  feeling,  taste,  smell, 
sound,  and  colour,  and  all  the  degrees  and  mixtures  of  these 
various  sensations?  In  relation  to  some  of  them,  the  language 
of  art  and  science  has  gone  fax  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
attainments,  and  still  falls  immeasurably  short  of  our  actual 
experience.  No  language  would  be  fit  for  human  use  that 
would  have  exact  expressions  for  all  the  various  shades  of  phe- 
nomena and  of  perception,  and  no  such  language  could  be 
understood.  What  some,  therefore,  would  call  perfection  of 
language  would  be  a  gross  defect,  because  untrue  to  human 
nature:  for  this  has  no  such  exactness  of  perception:  and 
moreover  things  and  facts  have  no  such  regularity  of  deter- 
mination, as  is  implied  in  the  demand  for  such  accuracy  of 
language. 

And  when  we  turn  to  such  words  as  express  moral  affections 
and  qualities:  such  as  love,  hatred,  joy^  courage,  prudence,  and 
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raslineas:  their  kinds,  gradations,  and  complications  are  far 
beyond  the  possibility  of  expression  by  any  language  attainable 
by  man,  and  especially  by  any  one  that  is  to  be  the  common 
language  of  a  people.  How  many  are  the  expedients,  by 
means  of  adverbs,  emphasis,  look  and  gesture,  in  order  to 
supply  these  defects;  and  how  liable  we  are  still  to  be  but 
balf  understood!  No  one  can  exactly  measure  the  meaning 
of  a  tone,  a  gepture,  a  frown  or  a  smile,  any  more  than  of  the 
words  which  it  accompanies  and  attempts  to  enforce.  Much 
of  the  meaning  of  language  depends  upon  the  temperament, 
intelligence,  and  morality  of  the  person  who  uses  it.  A  gross, 
sordid,  or  depraved  man  cannot  agree  in  expression  or  in 
thought  with  a  moral  and  spiritual  man  in  the  application  of 
the  word  good.  A  robber  calls  good  what  an  honest  man  calls 
wicked.  The  most  uncouth  and  useless  toy  may  be  beautiful 
and  good  for  a  child,  if,  by  its  bright  colours  or  strange 
motions,  it  calls  the  child's  faculties  into  exercise  in  an  un- 
usual way. 

All  the  words  of  common  language  are  very  like  the  ordi- 
nary materials,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animaJ,  by  which  we 
are  everywhere  surrounded :  each  may  be  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  uses,  and  we  cannot  know  its  meaning  until  we  see 
it  in  its  place  and  relations  among  other  words  constituting  an 
intelligible  sentence,  or  unless  the  thing  it  represents  be  pointed 
out  to  us.  Each  is,  as  it  were,  a  chaos  of  undistinguishable 
materials  until  it  is  practically  limited  and  defined;  or  as  a 
forest  for  the  variety  of  its  contents  and  uses.  All  the  dwell- 
ers around  that  forest,  and  all  who  use  it,  see  it  in  different 
aspects,  each  according  to  his  point  of  view  or  his  habits  of 
thought  or  observation,  or  as  he  has  played  about  its  outskirts 
or  explored  its  dark  recesses.  Each  word  is,  as  it  were,  a 
great  cavern  of  thought,  which  the  child  sporting  at  its 
entrance,  or  timidly  avoiding  its  haunted  precincts,  or  cautiously 
peering  into  its  gloomy  chambers,  scarcely  suspects  that  he 
does  not  understand.  A  child  talks  of  goodness  as  freely  and 
confidently  as  the  most  enlightened  moralist;  but  its  idea  of 
goodness  hardly  rises  above  what  is  pleasant  to  its  untrained 
taste,  or  adapted  to  its  little  plays.  It  cannot  define  this  idea; 
even  in  philosophy  its  definition  is  not  settled;  and  yet  all  can 
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use  the  term  with  that  reasonable  accuracy  which  alone  can 
be  exacted  of  human  language.  The  idea  grows  with  the 
mind,  but  always  retains  an  identity  like  to  that  which  exists 
in  man  himself,  in  his  growth  from  infietncy  to  manhood  and 
old  age. 

All  languages  abound  in  words  which  have  a  sort  of  in- 
definite aspect  until  limited  and  defined  by  other  words,  and 
also  a  sort  of  infinite  capacity  until  so  limited.  Time,  space, 
number,  cause,  motion,  substance,  form,  spirit,  truth,  goodness, 
justice;  all  can  use  them  more  or  less  intelligently.  As  ex- 
pressions of  relations  of  things  and  of  persons  or  of  some  actual 
fact,  and  put  in  connection  with  other  words  that  restrain  their 
infinite  tendency,  they  are  real  and  true  conceptions.  But 
divested  of  all  relations,  and  regarded  in  their  absolute  aspect, 
they  become  nothing,  they  express  nothing.  Time  absolute  is 
void;  space  absolute  is  void;  but  as  receptacles  of  things 
and  events,  they  are  essential  elements  of  knowledge.  Justice 
absolute  is  nothing;  but,  as  expressive  of  the  relations  of  men 
to  men,  it  is  an  essential  element  of  social  order.  Truth 
absolute  is  nothing;  but  as  expressive  of  relations  between 
intellect  and  objects,  or  of  conformity  of  thought  or  expression 
to  actual  facts,  or  of  the  harmonious  correlation  of  all  created 
things,  it  is  an  essential  element  of  all  intelligence. 

We  trust  these  remarks  may  be  of  some  service  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  consideration  of  the  idea  expressed  by  another 
word,  which  is  in  every  mouth — Liberty — and  help  us  to 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  understanding  and  application  of  it. 
Let  us  try  to  do  it  with  scientific  freedom,  and  scientifically; 
and  this,  for  real  things,  means  inductively. 

Volumes  of  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  political  discussions 
have  been  written  upon  it  by  many  of  the  ablest  minds  known 
in  the  history  of  philosophy;  and  yet  when  they  give  us  defi- 
nitions of  it,  these  all  break  down  by  being  carried  out  to  their 
consequences  in  their  systems,  where  they  all  run  into  inevita- 
ble contradictions,  and  require  a  new  trial.  Our  discussion  of 
the  subject  now  must  necessarily  be  less  ambitious,  if  it  is  to 
have  any  practical  value.  All  systems  built  upon  ideal  defini- 
tions must  end  as  these  do,  and  can  never  come  down  to  the 
actual,  where  there  are  no  real  contradictions.   There  is  a  sort 
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of  infiniteness  about  them,  and  moreover  a  necessary  blending 
with  each  other,  that  refuse  to  be  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  analysis  of  logic,  and  throw  it  into  utter  confusion.  All 
our  ideals  and  ideal  definitions  partake  of  this  character.  Thus 
our  idea  of  liberty  has  very  often  been  treated  so  as  to  reject 
or  impinge  upon  that  of  the  providence  of  God;  often  so  as  to 
justify  the  wildest  license  and  anarchy.  Thus  also  our  idea  of 
the  providence  of  God  has  been  treated  so  as  to  destroy  all 
creative  liberty.  When  we  found  our  ideas  upon  facts  and 
experience,  and  moderate  our  idealizing  tendency  by  respect 
for  the  real  and  the  practical,  and  by  considering  every  prin- 
ciple in  its  proper  correlations,  there  is  no  necessity  of  our 
ideas  becoming  thus  erratic  and  unmanageable. 

In  our  thoughts  about  liberty,  therefore,  let  us  not  venture 
to  soar  into  the  regions  of  the  infinite,  where  no  fact  or  being 
can  become  an  object  of  observation.  As  in  other  studies  give 
us  something  actual  to  start  from.  Time  is  the  measure  of 
events;  therefore  give  us  events,  if  we  are  to  have  an  idea  of 
time  that  is  true  for  us.  Space  is  the  measure  of  things  and 
of  the  intervals  between  them;  therefore  give  us  things,  and 
we  shall  get  an  idea  of  space  that  is  true  for  us  and  them. 
Truth  is  a  relation  of  intellect  to  objects;  therefore  give  us 
these  two  factors,  and  we  may  get  the  fact  of  their  connection. 
Absolute  Uberty  is  nothing  for  our  minds,  for  such  ideals  never 
can  be  reached  until  man  becomes  infinite.  But  human  liberty 
as  a  matter  of  fsMJt  of  human  consciousness,  and  as  a  quality  of 
human  activity,  is  a  real  thing  submitted  to  our  observation 
and  reflection,  and  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  our  philosophic 
aspirations. 

Liberty,  for  us,  is  a  quality  of  human  activity,  exercised 
upon  objects  within  our  reach,  and  upon  the  conceptions  which 
our  experience  and  reflection  afibrd;  therefore  give  us  the 
human  being,  its  objects  and  its  acts,  and  we  may  learn  what 
human  liberty  is  and  whither  it  tends.  Give  us  these  as  the 
foundation  of  our  investigations,  and  we  may  learn  to  attri- 
bute to  our  reflective  and  instinctive  activities  those  limitations 
and  restraints  that  are  necessary  to  make  liberty  a  profitable 
subject  of  meditation  and  a  practical  and  orderly  element  of 
life. 
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Liberty  as  we  have  stated  it,  and  as  it  appears  in  fact  as  an 
element  of  humanity,  and  therefore  like  all  the  other  elements 
of  our  nature  and  along  with  them,  is  limited  in  its  capacity 
and  has  an  innate  tendency  to  grow.  It  is  infantile  at  the  first, 
yet  it  grows  or  may  grow  to  be  manly.  Human  activity 
depends  on  the  human  mind,  and  therefore  human  liberty  must 
have  the  same  dependeno*.  Beyond  our  capacities  we  can 
have  no  liberty. 

No  matter  how  much  a  man  wishes,  he  cannot  make  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  or  work  without  means  and  instruments 
and  objects  to  work  upon.  He  must  use  the  materials  which 
Grod  has  created  and  put  within  his  reach,  and  must  use  them 
according  to  their  nature  and  his  own.  He  cannot  make  fire- 
arms out  of  cornstalks,  or  grow  corn  out  of  pebbles.  He  can- 
not at  his  will  convert  a  barber  or  a  lawyer  into  a  skilful 
mechanic,  or  make  ignorance  do  the  work  of  intelligence,  or 
vice  perform  the  functions  of  morality.  He  cannot  by  his  will 
or  any  amount  of  social  will  or  law  convert  a  savage  into  a  fit 
companion  for  civilized  men;  for  both  parties  would  object  to 
the  change  which  such  association  requires;  and  nature  would 
object  to  it;  it  can  be  brought  about  only  by  a  process  of 
growth,  and  not  at  all  by  the  command  of  any  will. 

Man's  will  can  be  exerted  over  other  beings  only  in  con- 
sistency with  their  respective  natures.  If  it  be  a  growing 
nature  in  tree  or  beast  or  man,  our  will  must  take  it,  for  pre- 
sent purposes,  according  to  its  present  state,  and  for  higher 
purposes,  must  wait  until  its  growth  developes  its  higher 
nature.  We  do  not  value  wild  horses  as  we  do  trained  ones. 
The  sapling  cannot  supply  the  mature  wood  that  is  wanted  for 
enduring  workmanship,  nor  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  supply  the 
materials  for  fire-proof  buildings. 

Every  man  thinks,  and  no  other  can  restrain  the  current  of 
his  thoughts;  but  no  man  can  reflect  on  subjects  of  which  he 
has  no  degree  of  knowledge.  No  will  of  man  or  law  of  man 
can  make  a  man  out  of  a  boy,  or  impart  to  him  the  aflections, 
intelligence,  or  energy  of  a  man,  or  to  the  wild  Indian  the  taste, 
manners,  forms,  and  respect  that  belong  to  cultivated  natures. 
To  impart  such  liberty  and  capacity  is  not  a  function  of  social 
law,  whether  God-giv6n  or  man-given,  but  of  inner  life  and 
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growth;  and  no  system  of  law  or  philosophy  can  be  complete 
that  does  not  include  or  imply  this  natural  element  of  growth 
and  leave  room  for  it,  as  we  do  in  planting  orchards.  Here 
human  liberty  is  limited  by  impassable  natural  barriers. 

But  let  us  follow  our  subject  more  closely  in  its  social  aspect, 
for  in  that  we  have  the  greatest  interest.  It  is  so  great  a  sub' 
ject  that  we  cannot  take  a  full  survey  of  it,  but  must  make 
only  a  small  path  through  it.  Man  is  by  nature  a  social  being, 
and,  because  of  his  natural  organizing  and  systematizing  ten- 
dency, he  is  also  by  nature  a  political  being.  He  is  everywhere 
a  member  of  society  more  or  less  organized,  surrounded  by,  and 
in  constant  intercourse  and  fellowship  with  other  beings  con- 
stituted Hke  himself.  These  fellow-beings  are  the  objects  upon 
which  his  social  liberty  is  daily  and  hourly  called  upon  to 
calculate  its  action.  And  here  again  his  will,  for  its  present 
purposes,  is  subject  to  insuperable  natural  limits;  for  it  must 
take  men  as  they  are,  and  deal  with  them  or  use  them  accord- 
ing to  their  present  nature,  and  cannot  will  them  to  be  diflferent 
from  what  tiey  are,  or  to  have  higher  or  other  capacities  than 
they  have.  If  he  has  power  and  they  are  timid,  he  may  force 
them  to  adf  in  some  things  for  which  they  have  capacity, 
according  to  his  will;  but  he  cannot  force  them  to  think  or  feel 
according  to  his  will.  Nay,  if  he  seeks  to  force  them  to  love 
or  respect  him,  he  is  sure  to  excite  their  enduring  hate  or 
distrust. 

Man  is  not  free  to  control  his  affections  as  he  pleases.  He 
cannot  love  or  hate,  respect  or  despise,  or  be  indiflferent  at 
will;  for  these  affections  arise  spontaneously  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  objects  or  occasions  that  ezcite  them  according  to 
his  character,  and  are  themselves  elements  of  the  will's  activity. 
A  generous  man  cannot  love  censoriousness,  suspicion,  and  harsh 
treatment.  An  envious  man  hates  the  goodness  or  the  success 
which  he  cannot  imitate.  A  man  of  fine  moral  taste  admires 
all  that  is  beautiful  or  magnanimous  in  human  conduct.  The 
carnal  mind  cannot  love  spiritual  things.  All  these  sentiments 
proceed  from  an  underlying  disposition  that  gives  character  to 
the  will's  activity  and  can  be  controlled  by  it  only  so  far  as  it 
can  modify  them  by  its  control  of  the  process  of  mental  growth. 

Men  are  not  free  to  speak,  or  write,  or  walk,  or  dress,  as  they 
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please;  for  these  acts  belong  to  social  life,  and  are  necessarily 
restrained  by  their  social  purposes.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to 
speak  or  write  Greek  to  a  German  when  our  purpose  is  to  be 
understood ;  or  to  condemn  and  abandon  the  language  of  the 
people  because  it  seems  to  us  to  abound  with  faults,  or  even  to 
correct  it  as  we  please.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  disregard  the 
decencies  of  dress  of  the  society  to  which  we  belong,  by  putting 
on  the  garb  of  a  clown  or  a  wild  African,  or  no  garb  at  all.  In 
the  crowded  walks  of  life,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  jostle  or  nin 
over  the  slow,  the  feeble,  and  the  heedless,  who  occasion  onr 
impatience  or  obstruct  our  haste.  We  may  be  selfish  and 
overbearing  even  in  asserting  the  rule  of  the  road — "keep  to 
the  right." 

In  times  of  great  popular  excitement  no  man  is  at  liberty  to 
arrest  the  rushing  tide  of  opinions  and  sentiments,  or  to  torn 
it  a^  he  pleases,  or  even  to  go  on  his  way  regardless  of  it,  for 
he  has  no  power  to  do  so.  He  will  hardly  succeed  in  turning 
aside  to  let  it  pass.  If  in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  he 
will  naturally  &11  in  with  it  and  feel  free  in  it,  and  may  count 
as  an  active  force  in  its  sweeping  turbulence,  or  as  an  inert 
weight  which  it  bears  along  to  increase  its  momentum.  If  not 
in  sympathy  he  must  expect  to  be  accounted,  for  the  time,  as 
of  no  social  value,  or  even  as  a  public  enemy,  and  may  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  social  as  well  as  individual 
standards  of  value,  of  men  as  well  as  of  things,  are  transitory 
and  changeable— "man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance, 
but  God  looketh  in  the  heart."  In  such  times  moderate  men 
have  no  favour  with  any  party,  and  moderate  counsel  has  few 
followers,  and  society  has  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  alternately 
into  the  hands  of  opposite  leaders,  each  as  extreme  as  the 
other. 

We  are  not  at  liberty,  because  we  have  not  power,  to  lay 
aside  at  once  the  habits  of  feeling,  thought,  and  action  that 
have  grown  into  our  nature,  even  when  convinced  of  their 
pernicious  tendency.  We  cannot,  at  will,  make  ourselves,  our 
tempers,  and  our  tasks  fit  each  other,  because  we  cannot  thus 
mould  ourselves  or  others  into  harmony  and  sympathy,  but 
can  only  grow  into  them.  We  may  most  diligently  and  sin- 
cerely school  ourselves  against  every  symptom  of  hate,  envy, 
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suspicion^  &iilt-finding  and  the  like,  and  think  we  are  fully 
guarded  against  them ;  but  often  a  spark  is  sufficient  to  re- 
kindle the  passion  that  shatters  all  our  fortifications;  often  in 
anguish  of  soul  we  cry,  "who  will  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death  r 

We  are  not  free  to  arrest  or  direct  at  will  the  citrrents  of 
our  thought  and  sentiment,  because  they  have  a  life  upon 
which  liberty  and  the  will  themselves  depend:  a  life  thAt  has 
depths  we  cannot  sound,  recesses  Which  we  cannot  explore,  and 
threads  which  run  out  into  society  and  towards  the  infinite  far 
beyond  our  reach.  We  are  not  fi-ee  to  reject  the  influence  of 
our  associations,  of  the  family,  sect,  party,  age,  and  country  to 
which  we  belong.  These  constitute  the  intellectual  and  moral 
atmosphere  in  which  we  five  and  move,  and  we  cannot  over- 
come its  penetrating  power,  because  we  have  not  intelligence 
and  disposition  and  vitcd  energy  to  do  so;  perhaps  we  should 
not  be  social  beings  if  we  could; 

We  are  not  free  to  reject  at  will  the  systems  that  come  to  us  by 
tradition;  they  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  youth,  and  none 
of  us  live  to  outgrow  them  entirely;  they  adhere  to  us  and 
inhere  in  us  like  characteristics  of  races  and  families,  oflen 
through  'many  generations,  though  some  make  important 
additions  to  them*  Some  receive  them  so  badly  that  they 
remain  all  their  lives  destitute  of  any  settled  principles,  their 
minds  without  any  character,  like  a  body  without  bones  or 
limbs,  a  shapeless  mass.  Some  cast  them  off,  through  the 
influence  of  degrading  associations,  and  soon  become  helpless 
and  hopeless  outcasts,  unless  saved  by  some  of  their  roots  yet 
remaining,  and  which  are  still  susceptible  of  spiritual  influences. 
A  vast  amount  of  our  principles  come  to  us  in  this  way,  without 
any  will,  or  original  observation  or  reflection  of  ours :  often  with 
an  ancestry  that  can  be  traced  back  through  many  centuries, 
and  they  stick  to  us  often  in  spite  of  our  disorganizing  rational- 
ism and  fretful  agitations,  until  some  other  element  grows  up 
and  takes  their  place.  The  old  bark  maintains  its  ftmctions 
until  the  new  grows  under  and  supersedes  it:  when  it  is  other- 
wise the  tree  dies. 

Traditionary  or  inherited  opinions  have  a  life  in  them  only 
because  they  are  part  of  our  life;  and  they  must  be  used  and 
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exercised.  Like  inherited  wealth,  they  hare  a  conservative 
value  that  saves  from  utter  want  and  ruin;  but  they  must  be 
put  to  the  risk  of  a  trial  in  true  lifenBtruggles,  if  they  are  to 
be  a  means  of  our  profit  and  growth.  They  are  man's  natural 
inheritance  as  a  member  of  society,  implying  faith  in  each 
other;  and  therefore  they  are  the  natural  means  of  securing 
such  a  degree  of  social  uniformity  ad  is  necessary  for  social 
harmony,  and  seldom  so  sharply  defined  as  to  forbid  proper 
social  development.  Man,  by  his  ignorant  will,  cuts  down  a 
defective  institution;  nature  gets  clear  of  it  by  favouring  the 
growth  of  better  ones,  which  in  due  time  take  its  place. 

It  is  not  reason,  but  ignorant  rationalism  that  would  pro- 
scribe all  laws,  institutions,  and  opinions  that  cannot  show  their 
legitimate  and  logical  descent  from  what  it  calls  general  prin- 
ciples; for  social  growth  is  not  a  logical  process  from  recog- 
nized general  principles  down  to  their  details,  but  the  reverse, 
from  details  to  their  principles.  No  man,  therefore,  can  sub- 
stitute his  own  reasoned  principles  of  action  for  the  traditionary 
rules  and  laws  which  usually  guide  him  in  the  details  of  his 
daily  life,  and  society  would  not  understand  him  if  he  should 
do  it.  By  attempting  to  do  so,  he  would  fall  into  social  and 
practical  imbecility.  And  so  it  is  with  a  people;  they  must 
work  by  settled  and  definite  rules  and  not  by  principles,  or  faU 
into  disorder :  and  hence  the  morality  of  a  people  breaks  down 
when  their  institutions,  usages,  laws,  opinions,  prices,  estimates 
of  men  and  things  become  deranged  or  exposed  to  contempt  by 
the  logic  of  rationalistic  reformers. 

In  times  of  great  social  danger,  we  are  not  free  to  act  indi- 
vidually as  we  please,  for  society  must  act  together  by  a  com- 
mon will,  and  no  opposing  will  can  be  allowed  with  patience. 
Even  when  the  fear  of  danger  is  unfounded,  there  is  no  real 
liberty  to  disprove  the  danger  and  discourage  the  efforts  to 
avert  it.  The  excitement  of  fear  cannot  endure  without  sus- 
picion and  perhaps  hate,  those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  its 
belief,  its  sentiments  and  its  plans;  and  it  refuses  to  hear  the 
most  settled  principles  of  wisdom,  or  recasts  them  into  con- 
formity with  its  transient  affection. 

Even  the  state  is  not  at  liberty  to  act  on  its  own  feelings 
and  opinions,  or  on  those  of  majorities,  or  of  its  officials.    Its 
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liberty  is  limited  by  its  relations  to  other  states  and  a  re- 
gard for  their  liberty,  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of  its  functions 
as  protector  of  social  order  and  individual  rights.  All  around 
it  feels  itself  hemmed  in  by  natural  and  artificial  boundaries, 
social  diflFerences,  and  national  limitations,  which  it  must  re- 
spect. It  cannot  legislate  at  pleasure  even  about  the  conduct 
of  its  own  citizens  or  subjects;  for  no  civil  law  can  reach  the 
sources  of  human  conduct  and  suppress  or  mould  the  passions 
and  sentiments  from  which  they  flow.  And  yet  there  must  be 
law;  for  ruffians  cannot  be  left  free  to  do  as  they  please,  else 
they  would  expel  or  subjugate  those  who  love  peace  and  order. 
But  law  is  seldom  a  creature  of  the  human  will,  scarcely  so 
even  in  those  parts  of  it  called  constitutional,  which  ordain  the 
forms  and  machinery  by  which  rights  are  vindicated,  and 
power  regulated  and  restrained.  It  is  generated  rather  than 
created  by  society,  according  to  its  circumstances,  its  morality, 
its  industry,  and  its  comprehension  of  civil  functions  and  indi- 
vidual rights.  It  cannot  therefore  "condemn  the  sin  in  the 
flesh,"  the  natural  dispositions  of  society;  for  it  is  generated 
out  of  and  founded  on  them,  and  administered  by  them,  and 
partakes  of  their  carnal  weaknesses;  and  it  is  only  religion 
that  can  accuse  them  of  defect,  by  directing  us  to  higher  stand- 
ards, and  calling  us  to  "walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
spirit,"  so  as  to  improve  both  us.  and  them. 

The  great  mass  of  laws  of  every  country  consists  of  what  is 
called  unwritten  or  common  law,  the  usages,  customs,  and  mo- 
rality of  the  people,  and  of  their  diflFerent  trades  and  ocxjupations, 
all  generated  in  the  long  process  of  natural  development,  and  not 
created  or  ordained  in  any  statutes.  Like  the  law  of  the 
family,  generated  in  and  growing  with  the  family,  but  enacted 
by  no  one.  Like  the  laws  of  trade,  generated  and  growing  with 
the  trade,  but  instituted  by  no  will;  though  sometimes  col- 
lected and  codified  as  already  existing.  Like  the  laws  of 
schools,  religious  denominations,  and  parties,  generated  and 
growing  up  out  of  the  character  of  each,  even  when  received 
by  faith.  The  law  of  one  family  cannot  be  the  law  of  another 
family  until  generated  there;  no  will  of  man  can  make  it  fit. 
No  part  of  it  can  become  state  law  until  generated  by  the  life 
of  the  state.    And  so  it  is  with  the  law  of  sects,  parties, 
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classes ;  they  cannot  be  general  laws  of  society  until  generated 
out  of  the  free  life  of  society  itself.  To  attempt  to  plant  them 
where  they  have  not  grown  may  be  fetal  to  their  life;  the  un- 
willing soil  rejects  them.  Man  loves  his  own  children  and 
cannot,  by  force  of  law,  be  made  to  love  those  of  others.  The 
products  of  his  own  life  and  those  which  he  receives  by  faith 
and  love,  he  cherishes  and  fosters.  What  is  generated  by 
others  and  imposed  upon  him  can  be  accepted  only  by  force, 
and  will  remain  as  a  memorial  of  the  wrong  done  to  human 
nature,  and  a  monument  of  the  folly  of  human  arbitrariness  in 
matters  which  it  cannot  control.  For  this  reason  it  is  natu- 
rally impossible  that  society  can  wisely  grant  the  liberty  of 
citizenship  to  a  class  even  of  kindred  beings,  who  know  not 
how  to  enter  into  recognizance  of  surety  of  the  peace,  by  show- 
ing a  kindred  inheritance  of  social  training  and  by  submitting 
their  dispositions  and  conduct  to  the  existing  social  law.  The 
wild  buffalo  cannot  herd  with  the  domesticated  one,  the  Indian 
with  the  civilized  man. 

For  the  same  reason  no  state  has  liberty  or  capacity  to 
maintain  a  system  of  laws  which  the  people  have  outgrown. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  living  fossils,  or  as  dead  shells  for 
living  beings.  In  the  growth  of  a  people,  the  new  form  imper- 
ceptibly throws  the  old  one  off  and  takes  its  place.  Thus  pagan 
institutions  give  way  before  the  growth  of  Christian  principles, 
preparing  a  new  soil  for  a  new  growth  of  law.  Thus  the  feudal 
system  mouldered  down  as  the  principles  and  forms  of  modem 
life  grew  up.  And  thus  barbarous  laws,  usages,  customs,  and 
morality  always  recede  with  the  advance  of  civilization.  Not 
by  might,  nor  by  power,  nor  by  the  will  of  man  can  such  things 
be  done,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

No  actual  system  of  law  can  come  up  even  to  our  ideal  or 
theoretical  system,  though  that  too  must  be  defective,  and  no 
state  has  liberty  or  power  to  require  that  it  shall.  Even  the 
administrative  system  must  always  fall  below  the  ideas  which 
we  form  of  perfect  constitutions,  however  careful  we  may  be  to 
have  it  officered  by  men  trained  for  the  purpose.  No  man  can 
regulate  his  own  business  according  to  his  idea  of  perfection. 
No  general  can  train  and  manage  an  army  according  to  his 
ideal  tactics  and  strategy;  no  captain  a  company.    No  man 
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caa  mould  liis  children's  life  as  he  will,  however  high  may  be 
the  reverence  or  respect  in  whiqh  they  hold  him.  Much  less 
can  a  state  thus  mould  the  conduct  of  its  citizens,  however  high 
may  be  their  respect  for  law.  Nothit^g  tends  more  directly  to 
wear  out  this  wholesome  and  necessary  respect  than  the  fre- 
quent tinkering  at  laws  and  institutions  in  which  impatient 
politicians  and  reformers  are  so  prone  to  indulge,  not  knowing 
the  true  nature  and  germinating  principles  of  law.  The  law  is 
a  most  sacred  thing  for  those  who  are  growing  up  to  a  compre- 
hension and  observance  of  its  order  and  its  principles,  and  who 
count  upon  it  in  their  business  arrangements,  and  it  cannot  be 
made  the  sport  oi  speculative  minds,  or  of  alternating  parties 
or  excitements,  without  losing  that  respect  which  best  secures 
its  power  in  the  advancement  of  society. 

The  stern  father  or  ruler,  earnestly  convinced  of  the  truth  or 
value  of  his  principles,  may  persistently  and  sincerely  attempt 
to  enforce  them  by  his  will,  but  he  must  inevitably  fail.  He 
may  obtain  the  outward  submission  which  force  can  command| 
but  the  inward  approbation  and  consent,  which  makes  conduct 
true  to  life,  can  only  be  generated  out  of  the  vital  forces  of  the 
family  or.  people,  and  not  created  by  his  will;  and  the  force 
which  he  employs,  if  not  made  welcome  by  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  its  subjects,  can  result  only  in  generating  a  system  of 
hypocrisy  and  mental  and  moral  slavery,  which  would  be  the 
very  opposite  of  his  intentions.  Even  kindness  misdirected 
and  misapplied^  or  forced  upon  unwilling  minds,  or  too  eagerly 
pressed,  must  breed  alienations,  enmities,  and  divisions. 

Again,  no  legislative  will  has  power  to  change  customs  and 
institutions  at  its  bidding.  Ignorance,  habit,  custom,  prejudice, 
have  a  via  inertice  in  them  that  stands  as  an  invincible  barrier 
in  the  path  of  agitators  and  innovators,  attempting  by  force 
and  law  to  change  their  course.  The  knees  of  age,  experience, 
and  wisdom  are  not  supple  enough  to  bend  before  every  new 
idol  which  such  men  may  set  up.  Social  wisdom  freely  accepts 
the  advice — ^'  whereto  we  have  have  already  attained,  let  us 
walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  same  things." 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  progress,  as  individuals  or  as 
a  people,  by  squandering  the  wealth  or  experience  or  order 
which  we  have  acquired.     Our  social  order  is  common  pro- 
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perty,  and  can  be  parted  with  only  by  common  consent  arising 
from  a  common  growth,  and  not  at  the  will  of  speculative  lead- 
ers. Wise  men  do  not  sell  their  homes  and  farms  and  abandon 
their  accustomed  business,  in  order  to  buy  an  acre  of  oil  terri- 
tory and  take  to  smelling  and  boring  for  oil.  To  them  stability 
of  industry  gives  surer  promise  of  returns  in  moral  and 
material  wealth. 

Is  there  then  no  such  thing  as  liberty?  That  object  which 
has  caused  so  much  hope  and  so  much  hate,  so  much  anarchy 
and  so  much  despotism,  so  much  ambition  and  so  mach  dis- 
appointment, so  many  intestine  and  international  wars,  and  so 
many  splendid  monuments  of  civilization,  of  which  history  tells 
us;  is  it  nothing  but  a  mere  phantom  of  our  fallen  nature, 
vainly  striving  to  recover  itself?  No,  it  is  a  real  thing,  real 
as  justice,  goodness,  truth,  mercy,  order,  or  any  other  quahty 
of  human  activity,  and  no  more  difficult  of  comprehension. 

But  it  is  not  that  ideal  thing  which  loose  thinkers  so  much 
worship  and  so  love  to  glorify,  and  by  the  eulogy  and  pursuit 
of  which  they  have  so  often  turned  the  world  upside  down.  It 
is  not  freedom  to  live  according  to  nature,  in  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  that  expression :  for  vegetables  and  animals  all  do  that, 
while  for  rational  beings,  liberty  must  be  some  higher  quality. 
It  is  not  freedom  to  claim  every  sort  of  equality  with  all  men 
and  demand  that  all  shall  be  equally  esteemed;  for  stubborn 
and  most  obvious  facts  repel  this,  and.no  man  of  sense  really 
wishes  things  to  be  so,  for  every  man  of  any  worth  aspire  to 
excellence  and  esteem,  and  this  aspiration  has  its  appointed 
reward  in  the  order  of  Providence,  though  it  may  not  be  of  a 
spiritual  and  eternal  quality.  Envy  at  the  eminence  of  others 
admits  our  own  aspirations,  while  it  prevents  their  success. 
Thoughts  and  acts,  and  things  and  men,  are  essentially  differ- 
ent and  unequal,  whatever  may  be  their  generic  and  funda- 
mental resemblances.  In  a  young  nursery  all  the  trees  are 
approximately  equal;  but  in  an  old  forest  they  are  indefinitely 
different.  In  savage  life  differences  are  but  little  noticed, 
except  those  of  age,  sex,  and  physical  energy;  but  in  civilized 
life  differences  range  from  the  dullest  ignorance  to  the  bright- 
est science,  from  the  most  pitiable  folly  to  the  most  revered 
wisdom,  from  the  most  stolid  imbecility  to  the  grandest  energy, 
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from  the  lowest  vice  to  the  highest  morality;  and  no  will  or 
theory  of  man  can  change  this.  And  yet  every  man,  as  an 
element  of  the  social  body^  may  alike  claim  that  his  condition 
and  his  interest  shall  be  considered  in  ascertaining  the  true 
law  of  society. 

Liberty  is  not  that  thing  which  loose  thinkers  glorify  as 
liberty  of  conscience,  by  which  they  not  uncommonly  mean 
their  own  liberty  to  compel  other  people  to  live  according  to 
their  conscience.    Such  liberty  may  be  perfectly  sincere,  and 
8o  far  it  is  to  be  respected;  and  yet  it  may  and  often  does  fall 
under  the  condemnation  of  being  a  disturber  of  social  order, 
and  a  retarder,  rather  than  a  promoter  of  social  progress, 
because  of  its  ignorance  of  the  principles  and  processes  of 
human  development.    It  does  as  unfitting  a  thing  as  giving 
sacred  things  to  dogs  and  casting  pearls  to  swine;   for  it 
attempts  to  impose  as  law  that  for  which  there  is  no  recep- 
tive disposition,  because  no  adequate  preparation  of  spiritual 
growth.     Each  man's  conscience  for  himself  and  his  own  con- 
duct, is  a  most  sacred  principle  of  liberty;  but  for  his  action 
upon  others,  it  is  of  no  possible  value,  unless  united  with  a 
regard  for  tiieir  conscience  or  by  some  sympathy  with  it,  and 
with  a  sincere  regard  for  a  practical  system  of  -social  order. 
The  conscience  that  acts  with  our  conscience  must  be  educated 
in  harmony  with  it,  or  have  with  it  a  reciprocating  and  gene- 
rous faith,  or  it  must  have  such  common  purposes  or  aspira- 
tions as  induce  the  demand  for  leaders  and  for  submission  to 
thdr  law,  else  its  acts  will  be  insincere  and  slavish. 

Conscientious  men  may  be  the  most  disorderly  members  of 
society,  by  insisting  in  a  selfish  way  on  their  own  views  in 
matters  of  social  action.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  were 
conscientious  in  their  piracy,  in  an  age  when  bravery  was 
considered  the  highest  virtue,  and  property  and  life  of  no  value 
without  it,  and  when  strangers  were  considered  enemies;  and 
yet  their  sincerity  does  not  prove  that  piracy  is  right.  Many 
murderers  act  according  to  their  conscience  in  slaying  their 
enemies;  and  yet  we  may  not  say  that  murder  of  our  greatest 
enemy  is  right.  We  cannot  therefore  appeal  to  our  own  con- 
science in  justification  of  our  social  conduct,  except  so  &r  as 
that  conscience  is  guided  by  God's  law;  often  it  is  essentially 
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anti-BOcial  and  selfiah  and  accepts  no  outer  law;  and  no  Belfish 
element  can  control  onr  conception  of  social  liberty. 

Human  liberty  implies  society,  and  therefore  it  mnst  be 
social.  It  does  not  therefore  mean  the  liberty  of  the  childish 
or  ignorant  mind,  nor  even  of  the  philosopher,  unless  each  be 
socially  regarded,  that  is,  in  its  adaptation  to  grow  up  to,  or 
to  elevate  the  social  standard.  A  child  or  a  savage  has  no 
comprehension  of  social  relations,  and  therefore  may  ignoranUy 
violate  them,  and  disturb  or  retard  social  order  according  to 
his  influence;  and  it  may  be  so  even  with  a  philosopher,  who 
would  apply  his  standards  to  test  the  conduct  of  ignorant  men; 
and  still  each  of  them  may  have  a  social  feeUng  .that  will  hold 
him  in  reasonable  harmony. 

Liberty  as  a  real  thing,  is  a  quality  of  human  activity,  and 
therefore  must  be  in  relation  with  its  other  qualities,  and  so  far 
limited  by  and  subjected  to  them  as  is  necessary  to  our  social 
nature.  It  is  not  liberty  of  will  alone,  but  of  aU  the  functionB 
of  the  mjind,  each  of  which  must  have  its  appropriate  move- 
ment; otherwise  the  whole  will  fell  into  disorder.  Liberty 
for  one  is  vain  without  liberty  for  all.  Stop  or  remove  a  single 
wheel  of  a  watch  and  the  power  of  the  mainspring  is  useless. 
A  watch  is  good  when  all  its  parl|  move  in  harmony  and  with 
ease  and  accuracy  in  the  performance  of  the  work  for  which  it 
was  made.  And  so  liberty  is  good  for  the  individual  when  all 
the  elements  of  the  mind  have  their  appropriate  movement  and 
growth,  according  to  their  nature  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  activity  is  called  for.  It  is  good  for  society  when  all  the 
elements  of  society  have  their  appropriate  share  in  the  move- 
ment of  society,  according  to  their  several  capacities  and  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  in  which  society  is  placed.  It  always 
implies  the  selfnletermining  character  of  the  mind,  without 
saying  how  &r  this  self-determination  extends.  Ko  two  minds 
can  be  known  to  have  it  in  the  same  degree.  With  one  it 
fjEdnts  in  circumstances  which  in  another  rouse  it  to  a  noble 
energy.  Sometimes  one  function  of  the  mind  acts  with  such 
energy  and  liberty  as  to  bring  all  the  other  functions  into  com- 
plete subjection.  And  sometimes  all  society  is  pervaded  by 
this  superabundant  energy  of  one  mental  function  over  the 
others ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  the 
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times,  and  to  those  moral  and  intellectual  epidemics,  that  give 
character  to  particular  ages  in  the  history  of  man,  as  well  as 
to  the  more  transient  commercial  and  political  excitements. 
No  law  can  regulate  such  things,  except  by  suppressing  this 
free  play  of  mental  functions,  and  arresting  all  human  progress. 
It  is  not  by  law,  but  by  moral  and  religious  growth,  that  such 
social  excitements  can  be  corrected. 

A  very  large  degree  of  subjection  is  not  incompatible  with 
rational  liberty.  All  of  us  are  more  or  less  in  subjection ;  for 
all  of  us  have  duties  which  we  are  bound  to  perform ;  parents 
to  children,  masters  to  servants,  individuals  to  society,  rulers 
to  the  people  j  and  yet  all  may  be  free  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is,  so  far  as  is  proper  for  our  own  interest  and  im- 
provement, and  so  far  as  we  can  fit  into  the  great  movement 
of  society,  and  so  far  also  as  to  improve  it,  if  we  have  skill  to 
deal  with  it  without  deranging  its  order  and  developement. 
There  is  a  liberty  of  children  as  well  as  of  adults,  of  savages  as 
well  as  of  civilized  people,  of  the  ignorant  as  well  as  of  the 
learned,  of  subjects  as  well  as  of  rulers,  and  of  all  according  to 
their  dispositions,  capacities,  and  circumstances.  For  all  it  is 
different  in  form,  and  yet  for  all  it  is  fundamentally  the  same. 
One  may  be  free  in  almost  any  circumstances  if  he  learn  how 
to  use  them  well.  In  a  very  bad  state  of  society  the  weak 
sometimes  find  a  protection  and  freedom  in  a  condition  of 
slavery,  which  they  could  not  have  without  it.  Epictetus  was 
free  to  become  the  greatest  philosopher  of  expiring  paganism, 
though  he  was  the  slave  of  a  freedman. 

A  child  must  have  liberty  for  its  language,  plays,  plans,  joys, 
mistakes,  and  even  ilg  quarrels,  if  it  is  to  learn  to  be  a  man; 
and  yet  it  must  be  in  subjection  to  parents  and  teachers,  and 
grow  into  subjection  to  the  order  of  the  family,  and  to  the  tra- 
ditional customs,  opinions,  and  order  of  society,  if  it  would  take 
its  proper  place  as  a  social  being.  How  cheerfully  in  its  plays 
it  submits  to  the  rules  of  the  game  and  tries  to  learn  them ! 
How  cheerfully  it  submits  to  the  inferiority  that  belongs  to  its 
age,  even  when  aspiring  to  a  higher  place  I  How  cheerfully 
ignorance  submits  to  the  superiority  of  wisdom,  when  not  pre- 
vented by  some  misleading  passion  or  some  charlatanism  which 
it  mistakes  for  wisdom. 
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Even  ignorance  must  have  freedom  to  act  as  it  can,  other- 
wise it  will  remain  ignorance.  Men  act  in  order  to  learn,  and 
learn  in  order  to  act,  and  thus  we  are  warned  that  the  progress 
of  reason  is  obtained,  as  a  truly  social  growth,  by  a  perpetual 
alternation  of  theory  and  practice,  each  enlightening  a.nd  con- 
firming the  other;  and  thus  neither  by  itself  can  ever  construct 
a  vigorous,  intelligent,  and  well  balanced  character,  or  found  a 
consistent,  enduring,  and  practical  system  of  kpowledge.  Both 
individuals  and  peoples  have  to  work  out  their  own  progress  in 
civilization,  and  in  doing  so  they  must  discover  and  correct 
their  ignorance  for  themselves ;  for,  even  when  instructed  by 
the  teaching  and  example  of  others,  it  requires  much  patience 
and  effort  to  appropriate  this  as  their  own.  And  in  this  God 
helps  them,  by  Uie  instinct  of  imitation  strongly  seated  in  their 
nature,  which  is  continually  saving  them  from  the  weakness 
and  disorganization  of  rationalism,  and  acting  as  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  in  producing  that  degree  of  uni&rmity  that  is 
necessary  to  social  unity,  and  making  even  bad  institutions 
endurable. ' 

The  Chinese  do  not  complain  of  the  bondage  of  th^  law, 
though  it  has  fossilized  the  character  of  the  nation.  The  sub^ 
jects  of  King  Dahomey  do  not  complain  that  his  rule  ie  tyranny, 
though  be  deals  witii  the  liberty  and  lives  of  his  subjects 
according  to  his  brutal  nature.  They  imitate  the  customs 
and  patience  of  their  ancestors,  and  know  nothing  better,  and 
could  manage  nothing  better.  The  Jews  did  not  complain  of 
the  narrow  legalism  of  their  rulers,  and  Christ  did  not  come  to 
destroy  the  law;  but  he  taught  the  principles  by  which  they 
were  to  outgrow  it  and  gradually  cast  it  off.  In  a  high  state 
of  popular  excitement  parties  do  not  com{)lain  of  their  leaders, 
if  faithful  to  their  banners,  though,  like  Marius  and  Sylla  and 
Kobespierre,  they  trample  down  all  law,  sacrifice  the  public 
liberty,  and  flood  their  partisan  altars  with  the  best  blopd  of 
the  nation.  It  is  energetic  leaders  and  strong  measures,  rather 
than  good  men  and  wise  counsels,  that  excitement  demands, 
and^  while  it  continues,  it  is  content  even  with  corruption,  if 
it  helps  to  bear  onward  the  favourite  banners,  and  supplies  the 
food  which  excitement  feeds  on,  at  least  until  satiety  brings 
exhaustion  and  disgust. 
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And  yet  there  can  be  no  system  of  government  that  will  not 
by  some  be  felt  to  be  a  bondage*  To  selfish  and  disorderly 
minds  respect  is  bondage  and  turns  into  envy.  The  selfish 
office  hunter  finds  fault  with  the  law  and  government  which  he 
does  not  administer.  The  envious  man,  whining  at  the  success 
of  others  in  business,  or  at  their  higher  standing  in  publid 
esteem,  finds  fault  with  law  and  society  for  their  gross  partiali-^ 
ties.  The  religious  zealot  complains  that  the  law  does  not 
allow  him  to  suppress  the  form  of  religion  "Which  he  hates* 
The  bigoted  partisan  hates  the  very  institutions  which  shelter 
him  from  the  ruin  of  anarchy,  if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
favourite  theory,  even  so  far  as  to  forget  the  desolation,  demora- 
lization, poverty  and  famine  that  follow  the  footsteps  of  rebels 
lion.  The  slave  of  fashion,  habit,  vice,  ostentation,  does  not 
feel  the  yoke  he  loves  severe  or  heavy;  but  he  complains  of  any 
law,  custom  or  principle,  that  interferes  with  the  free  indulgence 
of  his  passion,  at  least  until  he  feels  it  gall. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  any  law  or  institution  depends 
for  its  general  fitness  upon  the  habitual  disposition  of  the  people 
who  are  subject  to  it.  When  this  is  set  right,  it  will  naturally 
change  the  form  of  its  liberty  and  of  its  law.  What  is  bond* 
age  to  one  is  freedom  to  another,  according  to  the  difierent 
habits  of  their  minds.  We  are  all  in  bondage  to  outer  law, 
subject  to  some  rule  of  action  not  created  by  ourselves;  we  love 
or  bate  it  according  to  the  state  of  our  inner  life.  We  cannot 
live  or  act  without  some  such  subjection,  unless  by  running 
into  utter  selfishness,  which  rejects  all  duty  and  unfits  us  for 
social  life.  God  has  made  us  so,  and  we  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  So  far  as  man  is  governed  only  by  the  dispositions 
that  are  within  him,  call  it  conscience  or  what  you  will,  he  is 
selfish,  lawless,  and  tyrannical.  So  far  as  any  power,  king, 
counsel,  or  party,  acts  thus,  it  too  is  selfish,  lawless  and  tyran- 
nical, even  in  passing  laws  which  are  formally  valid.  And  so 
it  is  with  a  nation  when  it  acts  on  its  own  disposition,  regard- 
less of  the  rights  of  other  nations.  Law,  when  it  truly  ex- 
presses social  usages  and  customs,  and  morality,  is  the  vital 
medium  of  social  movement;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  complain  of 
it,  as  an  obstacle  to  liberty,  as  for  a  bird  to  complain  of  the 
obstruction  of  the  atmosphere  which  sustains  its  flight  and  its 
freedom. 
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Social  liberty  is  therefore  a  complex  conception,  compoeed  of 
inner  states  and  dispositions,  and  of  outer  law  and  circum- 
stances. It  is  subjective  as  well  as  objective — the  adaptation 
of  men  to  society,  the  society  to  which  they  belong — the  co- 
adaptation  of  all  the  elements  of  the  mind  to  ite  proper  move- 
ment and  development.  Law  also  is  subjective  as  well  as 
objective,  a  rule  fitted  to  the  general  habits  of  the  people  and 
changing  and  growing  with  them.  Pawnee  law  cannot  be  law 
for  Pennsylvanians  until  they  fall  back  into  Pawnee  barbarism- 
Pennsylvanian  law  cannot  be  fitted  for  Pawnees  until  they  rise 
to  Pennsylvanian  civilization.  When  the  Pretorian  bands  ruled 
the  destinies  of  Rome,  the  law,  so  far  as  it  afiected  them,  had 
to  be  fitted  to  their  taste.  If  the  British  and  Hindoos  were 
united  under  one  law,  with  equal  political  rights,  it  would  have 
to  be  Hindoo  law,  as  that  of  the  vast  majority.  But  this  can- 
not be;  the  law  must  fit  the  people.  .The  British  and  the 
Hindoos  must  have  difierent  laws  until  they  grow  alike.  He 
would  be  a  miserable  tailor  who  would  take  his  own  body  as  the 
standard  of  all  the  garments  of  his  customers — ^a  miserable 
hotel-keeper  who  would  insist  that  his  guests  should  live 
according  to  his  tastes. 

And  it  is  this  subjective  element  of  law  and  liberty,  this 
dependence  on  the  inner  state  of  man,  that  prevents  either 
from  ever  becoming  a  fixed  constituent  of  social  life:  it  can 
never  be.  They  must  change  because  man  changes.  They 
must  grow  and  decay  because  man  grows  and  decays.  Men 
and  society  are  prone  to  excitement;  we  should  be  worth 
nothing  if  we  were  not.  Excitement,  at  least  to  the  degree  of 
earnestness,  is  necessafy  to  all  energetic  action,  but  we  know 
not  how  to  measure  and  moderate  it;  and  hence  it  becomes 
unstable,  excessive,  and  disorderly.  In  its  very  nature  it  is 
out  of  rule.  It  would  abate  at  once,  if  it  should  begin  to  seek 
the  law,  the  outer  rule,  that  ought  to  guide  it.  Radically, 
therefore,  it  is  opposed  to  every  law  that  stands  in  its  way. 

Thus  the  excitement  that  runs  into  rebellion  levels  all  law, 
and,  like  an  advancing  army,  sweeps  all  civilization  from  its 
path,  and  the  countervailing  excitement  is  in  danger  of  doing 
the  same.  Its  subjects  are  not  conscious  of  their  sins,  for  they 
do  not  stop  to  hear  the  law  that  t^lls  them  of  their  duty,  or 
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read  the  resolutions,  rules  of  life,  constitutions  written  in  their 
thoughtful  hours.  It  is  so  in  private  and  public  excitements, 
in  families,  churches,  classes,  parties,  nations.  The  habits  and 
morality  of  a  lifetime  yield  to  a  moment's  gust  of  passion. 
The  church  forgets  its  law  of  faith  and  love  and  appeals  to  force 
and  even  fraud  for  success.  It  has  called  Mahometans,  pagans, 
and  infidels  to  its  aid  against  its  brethren  and  in  support  of  its 
religion.  Or  it  raises  its  sacred  banners  and  lends  the  thunder 
of  its  spiritual  artillery  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  carnal 
wars  of  political  differences;  and  it  does  so  sincerely  and  with 
as  much  wisdom  as  belongs  to  human  nature.  Thus  always 
the  firm  foundations  of  law  and  moderation  are  shaken  by  the 
excesses  of  excitement.  Thus  an  excited  neighbourhood  exe- 
cutes its  will,  called  Lynch  law,  by  a  Lynch  court.  Thus  the 
war-spirit  sweeps  away  all  laws,  forms,  and  institutions  that  lie 
in  the  line  or  on  the  flanks  of  its  march  and  within  reach  of  its 
^  foragers  and  bummers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the.  respect  for  order,  the  other  element 
of  liberty,  may  run  to  an  extreme  and  "gender  to  bondage." 
The  systems  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  unity  are  not  worthy  of 
imitation,  though  they  have  stood  longer  than  any  other  known 
system  of  government.  They  indicate  the  value  of  social  order, 
and  also  the  vice  of  giving  it  a  too  rigid  form.  We  could  not 
imitate  them,  though  we  should  perish  in  trying  our  own  way, 
blundering  though  it  may  be.  A  dead  shell  of  society  indicates 
a  dead  or  dying  mind  within  it.  Spanish  excitement  grew  and 
hardened  into  Spanish  bigotry  by  persecuting  the  Jews  and 
Moors,  and  left  to  the  people  an  inheritance  of  social  asphyxia. 
Spartan  and  Venetian  life  died  out  by  aristocratic  hardening 
of  its  form,  a  disease  for  which  there  is  no  known  remedy  but 
revolution. 

How  then  shall  we  moderate  between  these  two  elements  of 
liberty,  the  individual  and  the  social,  the  inner  life  and  outer 
rule,  the  changing  and  the  enduring?  There  is  no  law  of  de- 
finite proportions  in  the  combinations  of  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments that  constitute  the  motives  of  human  action,  and  no  law 
of  gravitation  by  which  we  can  calculate  their  influence  on 
each  other;  and  therefore  we  must  always  be  content  with 
general  results  expressive  of  approximate  truth.     "We  have 
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even  no  language  for  such  things,  like  the  hard  and  sharp  terms 
of  geometry;  for  every  word  expressive  of  growing  things  has 
an^  must  have  a  plasticity  that  fits  it  for  very  various  appUca- 
tion  without  injttry  to  its  essential  nature.  And  it  is  this  very 
plasticity  of  language  that  enables  tyrants  and  demagogues  to 
use  it  often  more  effectually  than  true  patriots  can.  Liberty 
has  been  made  the  watchword  of  oppression  in  all  ages,  because 
the  idea  can  be  so  easily  presented  in  a  false  aspect.  A  mathe^ 
matical  demagogue  is  impossible,  because  numbers,  ciroles,  and 
angles  have  no  growth  or  decay. 

But  there  is  a  general  principle  of  tnoral  affinity  that  fits 
men  to  each  other  and  each  man  to  society,  and  this  principle 
is  "the  law  of  liberty,"  "the  royal  law"  6f  human  association, 
"thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  "honour  all  men." 
The  very  fact  that  men  are  growing  beings,  starting  life  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  under  different  circumstances,  makes  them 
different;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  social  beings  demands  that 
their  differences  should  be  recognized  in  social  arrangements,  so 
that  the  laws  may  have  a  general  adaptation,  and  yet  admit 
specific  differences  according  to  the  various  moral  life  of  dif» 
ferent  localities,  as  well  as  of  diflferent  times,  and  even  leave 
out,  for  the  time  being,  those  elements  that  are  yet  to  grow  up 
to  adaptation,  such  as  children  in  all  cases,  and  savages  in  a 
civilized  system;  and  subject,  with  special  rigor,  those  compa- 
ratively few  that  have  grown  up  into  selfishness,  vice,  or  any 
other  form  of  social  disorder. 

This  "royal  law"  of  respect  for  each  other  has  been  the  true 
bond  of  society  ever  since  history  began,  and  without  it,  hoW* 
ever  imperfectly  developed,  there  could  have  been  no  civilirattion 
and  no  history.  It  is  an  essential  element  of  all  true  states* 
manship.  The  arbitrary  will  of  monarch  or  of  class  injects  it, 
and  then  has  no  other  method  of  ruling  except  the  Machiavellism 
one  of  force  and  fraud,  the  effect  of  which  always  is  to  maintain 
social  excitement  or  induce  social  torpor,  either  of  which  is 
death.  Rome  and  Greece,  as  vital  elements  of  advancing  civi- 
lization, perished  by  the  excitement  of  arbitrary  rule  of  people 
and  of  classes.  In  China  and  Japan  the  same  method  gave  a 
mould  to  society  that  excludes  all  growth.  Such  systems  could 
not  bear  proximity  to  an  advancing  civilization. 
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Love  is  the  harmonizing  principle  of  the  social  world.  It  is 
beautifully  analogous  to  the  principle  of  gravitation  in  the 
physical  world,  the  balancing  of  the  dispersive  power  of  repul- 
sion and  the  unitive  power  of  attraction,  giving  us  cosmos  out 
of  chaos,  variety  in  unity,  liberty  and  order  both  for  the  parts 
and  for  the  whole.  It  is  kindness  to  inferiors  and  reverence 
for  superiors.  It  makes  us  bear  and  even  allow  the  foibles  and 
errors  of  youth  and  ignorance,  apd  the  excitement  of  selfishness, 
and  submit  with  cheerfulness  to  the  imperfections  of  laws  and 
institutions  which  can  be  corrected  only  by  being  outgrown  in 
the  progress  of  society.  It  is  a  disposition  always  tending  to 
become  mutual,  and  thus  to  enlarge  its  sphere  and  more  and 
more  fit  all  to  each  and  each  to  the  whole.  It  is  an  inner  prin-r 
ciple  that  lightens  the  yoke  of  imperfect  society  by  exciting  the 
wish  and  the  hope  of  contributing  to  its  improvement,  and 
makes  its  possessor  feel  a  real  and  true  liberty,  a  liberty  that 
respects  society  even  in  the  midst  of  the  obstacles  and  trials 
caused  by  the  faults  of  others.  It  is  not  law,  but  the  fulfilling 
of  law,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  fulfilling,  the  complement 
(ni3jpw/jui)  of  law,  for  ever  permeating  its  form  and  structure  and 
adapting  it  to  the  condition  of  society,  as  the  mother  adapts  her 
love  to  the  state  and  growth  of  her  children,  and  thus  for  ever 
tending  to  keep  law  in  harmony  with  liberty,  and  to  combine 
them  with  itself  in  a  threefold  unity — law,  liberly,  and  love. 

Thus  it  becomes  plain  that  law  is  not  inconsistent  with 
liberty,  nor  liberty  with  it;  that  it  is  the  form  which  society 
takes  as  part  of  its  nature,  and  which,  because  part  of  itself, 
must  always  share  in  its  changes  of  both  improvement  and  de- 
cay. Just  as  the  tree  with  its  inner  life  and  outer  form,  the 
lobster  and  its  shell,  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  every  other 
combination  of  principle  aud  form,  each  changes  in  functions 
and  substance  according  to  its  developement,  and  therefore  in 
the  law  of  its  action.  Thus,  for  man  in  his  present  state,  actual 
law  and  actual  liberty  piust  always  be  imperfect,  but  especially 
so  when  either  element  is  stimulated  in  advanee  of  the  otheri. 

But  Qod  has  not  left  us  to  helpless  mourning  over  our  un* 
achieved  ideals;  for  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  great  function  of 
human  life,  which  is  to  grow  in  all  the  spiritual  graces  and 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  which  have  their  germs  in  our 
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nature,  though  smothered  under  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  and  trust 
in  God  to  help  us,  we  are  sure  to  be  always  advancing  upon 
our  ideals,  and  they  to  be  always  receding  and  rising  before  us. 
Faith,  always  respecting  and  building  upon  old  foundations, 
and  yet  always  aspiring  towards  higher  and*  more  spiritual 
views  of  things,  after  purer  affections,  nobler  sentiments  and 
more  generous  deeds,  and  ever  seeking  to  know  the  unseen  and 
spiritual  and  to  learn  and  overcome  our  ignorance  and  sins,  is 
always  inviting  man  onward  and  upward  to  a  better  life  and 
law  and  liberty,  and  forbidding  him  from  the  carnal  passions 
that  tend  to  anarchy,  and  from  the  no  less  carnal  inertia  that 
tends  to  social  death  in  a  contracted  and  bigoted  legalism.  It 
is  only  thus  that  every  divine  creation,  every  people,  every 
building  of  Grod  "fitly  framed  together,  groweth  into  a  holy 
temple,"  "a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit,"  and  not  by 
law;  for  law,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  merely  defines  existing  moral 
forces  according  to  their  phenomena;  they  are  generated  and 
grow  only  by  His  Spirit. 


Art.  ILL— The  New  JEkglander,  April  1868,  Article  IV., 
entitled,  "  The  Princeton  Review  on  the  Theology  of  Dr.  JV. 
W.  Taylxyrr 

In  this  article  Professor  Fisher,  of  Yale  College  Theological 
Seminary,  devotes  sixty-four  pages,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the 
entire  number,  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor's  Theology, 
presented  in  about  16  pages  from  the  11th  to  the  26th  inclusive, 
of  the  article  on  Presbyterian  Reunion  in  the  January  number 
of  this  journal.  His  object  is  to  prove  that  the  representation 
of  this  theology  there  given  is  "  unfeir."  He  says,  "  we  are  not 
so  uncourteous  as  to  say,  nor  so  uncharitable  as  to  think,  that 
Dr.  Hodge  has  meant  to  make  an  unfair  representation;  we 
simply  assert,  and  expect  to  prove  that  it  is  unfedr."  (P.  286.) 
A  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Fisher  leads  us  to  give  the 
fullest  credit  to  this  avowal  of  courtesy  and  charity,  even  if 
polemical  ardour  has  at  times  urged  him  unconsciously  to  over- 
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stop  theixL  Nor  have  we  any  doubt  of  the  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  his  conviction  in  the  premises.  We  take  great 
pleasure  in  recognizing  the  learning,  dialectic  keenness,  and 
controversial  tact  displayed  in  the  article  before  us.  At  the 
same  time,  so  far  as  it  is  an  attempt  to  sustain  the  above  charge 
against  Dr.  Hodge,  of  having  made  an  "unfair  representation" 
of  Dr.  Taylor's  system  of  theology,  or  rather  of  those  peculiari- 
ties of  his  system  known  as  Taylorism,  or  New  Haven  Divinity, 
which  distinguished  it  from  other  systems,  we  must,  with  all 
respect,  pronounce  it  unsuccec^fuL  He  will  take  no  offence,  if, 
mutatis  mtUandis,  we  adapt  and  apply  his  own  language:  ''We 
may  remark  once  for  all,  that  we  are  not  so  uncourteous  as  to 
say,  nor  so  uncharitable  as  to  think,  that  Dr.  Fisher  has  meant 
to  make  any  un&ir  representation;  we  simply  assert,  and  expect 
to  prove  that  it  is  un&ir."  Of  course  it  will  not  be  expected 
that  we  should  examine  in  detail  the  multitude  of  extraneous 
or  collateral  allegations,  suggestions,  references,  quotations,  to 
'say  nothing  of  reflections,  implied  or  expressed,  upon  Dr. 
Hodge,  the  Princeton  Beview,  and  the  Old-School  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  from  time  to  time  orop  out  in  this  extended 
article.  To  do  it  would  occupy  our  whole  number.  We  leave 
the  New  Englartder  and  its  readers  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  all  this,  rabies  theologorum,  and  alL  If  we  had  the  room,  we 
have  not  the  time,  nor  the  taste  to  traverse  it.  Nor  do  we  fear 
that  any  of  the  parties  touched  or  aimed  at  by  it  will  suffer 
loss  thereby.  We  shall,  with  the  slightest  exceptions,  confine 
ourselves  to  the  simple  issue  now  raised: — ^Was  the  representa* 
tion  of  the  peculiarities  of  Dr.  Taylor's  theology  given  in  the 
article  on  Presbyterian  Reunion^  and  characterized  by  Dr. 
Fisher  as  "unfair,"  really  so?  Was  it  true  or  untrue?  This 
is  a  momentous  question  historically  and  practically,  in  its 
bearing  on  great  movements  in  the  past,  present,  and  future, 
and  on  the  persons  and  parties  therein  implicated.  Before 
proceeding,  however,  to  the  direct  inquiry,  whether  Dr.  Fisher 
has  proved  Dr.  Hodge's  representation  of  the  New  Haven 
Theology  unfair,  we  invite  attention  to  a  few  preliminary  ob- 
servations which  will  dispose  of  some  of  the  more  plausible  and 
telling  points  in  his  artide. 

VOL.  XL. — ^NO.  ni.  47 
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1.  He  has  repeatedly  quoted  from  the  "  Outlines  of  Theo- 
logy/' an  excellent  work  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Allegheny  Seminary,  and  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
of  Princeton,  author  of  the  article  on  Presbyterian  Reunion^  as 
if  the  latter  were  the  author  of  both  productions.  He  thus 
makes  a  show  at  times  of  quoting  him  against  himself.  *  We 
cannot  permit  ourselves  to  doubt  that  this  was  due  to  pure  in- 
advertence or  grave  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Fisher. 
Surely  he  would  not  knowingly  attribute  to  Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
what  was  not  his.  And  yet  the  slightest  attention  to  the  names 
on  the  cover  of  this  Journal,  and  the  title-page  of  the  OuiUna^ 
would  have  prevented  the  mistake.  Although  both  father  and 
son  hold  and  teach  the  same  system  of  theology,  yet  this  is  con- 
sistent, in  two  independent  minds,  with  a  diflference  in  circum- 
stantial details  of  statement  and  explanation — especially  in 
passing  from  theology  proper  to  the  correlated  points  of  philo- 
sophy. It  is  probable  that  even  here,  any  apparent  discordance 
between  the  two  is  only  seeming,  if  the  alleged  discrepant 
passages  be  taken  with,  and  interpreted  through,  their  ori- 
ginal surroundings.*  But  however  this  may  be,  it  needs  no 
argument  to  show,  that,  although  it  may  be  proper  for  an  ad- 
versary to  quote  one  against  the  other,  and  gain  whatever  aid 
he  honestly  may  from  this  source,  it  is  a  great  breach  of  truth 
and  justice  to  do  this,  as  if  he  were  quoting  either  against  him- 
self. Jonathan  Edwards,  the  son,  may  be  fairly  quoted  over 
against  his  father,  if  the  fact  be  so  stated.  But  he  may  not  be 
so  quoted  with  an  assertion  or  implication  that  it  is  the  fether's 
own  writings  that  are  so  quoted  against  himself.  It  is  certainly 
against  all  the  laws  of  controversial  ethics  to  quote  Dr.  Addison 
Alexander  against  his  father,  and  at  the  same  time  to  say  or 
imply  that  it  is  quoting  the  latter  against  himself. 

2.  Dr.  Fisher  makes  much  of  passages  in  the  writings  of 
Augustin  and  the  later  adherents  of  his  theological  system, 
which  assert  or  imply  that  all  sin  is  voluntary,  or  that  moral 

*  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  in  a  notice  of  hie  eon's  work  {PrinuUm  Eeviete,  1800, 
pp.  759-60,)  says  that  he  "in  reading  the  book  is  oonscions  of  contact  with  a 
mind  exterior  to  his  own,  and  differing  from  it  in  its  modeM  of  thought  and  ex- 
prestion,**  There  is  nothing  in  I>r.  A.  A.  Hodge's  account  of  the  genesis  of  bis 
book,  in  the  preface,  to  warrant,  or  eyen  suggest,  a  diflferent  yiew. 
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quality  pertains  only  to  voluntary  acta  and  states.    These  he 
arrays  in  aid  of  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  that  all  sin  consists  in 
voluntary  disobedience  to  known  law,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
holiness  which  is  not  an  act  of  will.     But  he  gives  abundant 
proof  that  he  well  understood  the  difference  between   the 
meaning  of  the  terms  "will,"  "voluntary,"  etc.,  as  used  by  Dr. 
Taylor  and  his  adherents,  and  as  used  by  the  preceding  theo- 
logians whom  he  quotes  in  this  behalf.     Until  a  comparatively 
recent,  period,  the  standard  distribution  of  the  mental  faculties 
was  into  understanding  and  will.    "Will"  and  "voluntary" 
were  made  to  include  all  the  non-cognitive  feiculties  of  feeling, 
including  affection  and  desire,  as  well  as  will  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  mere  volitional  faculty  of  choice  and  purpose,  to 
which  it  is  now  very  commonly  restricted.     When,  then,  these 
writers  spoke  of  sin  or  holiness  as  being  voluntary,  they  affirmed 
it  of  the  feelings,  desires,  and  affections,  with  regard  to  moral 
objects,  no  less  than  of  the  volitions.      They  affirmed  it  of 
the  will  as  including  all  these,  not  as  excluding  any  of  them; 
and  this  not  of  its  exercises  merely,  but  also  of  its  permanent 
states,  dispositions,  or  habits,  whether  innate,  acquired,  or  in- 
fused by  the  Holy  Ghost    On   the  other  hand.  Dr.  Taylor 
sharply  separated  the  entire  range  of  sensibility  from  the  will, 
and  denied  moral  quality  to  all  but  the  exercises  of  the  latter. 
This  distinction  between  the  will  and  the  sensibilities  accords 
with  much  current  modern  usage.     But  the  denial  of  moral 
quality  to  the  desires,  and  feelings,  and  dispositions  in  regard 
to  moral  objects,  formerly  included  under  the  term  toiU,  and 
BOW  seldom  so  included  under  it,  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  New  Divinity.     It  is  obviously  no  answer  to  the  complaint 
against  this  system,  that  it  limits  sin  and  holiness  to  acts  of  the 
will  with  respect  to  known  law,  exclusively  of  the  sensibilities, 
which  comprehend  the  feelings,  emotions,  desires,  and  affections 
with  regard  to  moral  objects,  to  cite  passages  from  Augustinian 
and  Calvinistic  divines  to  the  effect  that  all  sin,  including  even 
native  concupiscence,  or  that  all  holiness,  including  even  holy 
fellings  and  dispositions,  is  voluntary.     For  they  held  that  all 
in  the  soul  which  is  non-cognitive  is  voluntary,  and  that  this 
term  includes  not  merely  the  deliberate  choices,  but  the  spon- 
taneous tendencies  and  outgoings  of  the  soul,  its  dispositions, 
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feelings,  desires  with  r^^ard  to  moral  objects.    This  broad^ 
even  if  it  were  a  loose,  and  with  borne  even  an  inoonsistent  use 
of  the  terms  wiU  and  voluntaTy,  renders  all  quotations  from 
them,  of  the  character  above  described,  to  support  Dr.  Taylor's 
theory,  nugatory.    Dr.  Fisher  shows  himself  aware  of  the  £act 
in  question,  if  not  of  its  logical  consequences.    He  speaks  of 
"the  importance  of  the  distinction  between  the  sensibility  and 
will,  or  of  the  threefold  classification  of  the  mental  powers, 
which  Dr.  Taylor  was  among  the  first  to  introduec     The 
writers  before  him  had  commonly  followed  the  old  division  of 
the  mind  into  understanding  and  will.     By  fidling  to  distingui^ 
carefully  the  involuntary  part  of  our  nature  from  the  will 
proper — ^the  elective  faculty — ^they  had  often  fallen  into  a  pon- 
fusing  ambiguity."    (P.  311.)    If  this  is  so,  then  any  statement 
of  theirs,  that  all  sin  or  holiness  is  voluntary,  is  no  proof  o( 
identity  with  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  on  this  subject.    Nor  does 
the  fact  that  President  Edwards  held  a  moral  inability,  or  an 
inability  consisting  solely  in  the  want  of  will  to  what  is  spiri- 
tually good,  prove  that  he  held  with  Dr.  Taylor  on  this  subject, 
as  Dr.  Fisher  so  confidently  affirms.  (P.  327.)   Quite  the  con- 
trary, as  Dr.  Fisher  himself  seems  not  to  wholly  overlo<A.   For 
he  connects  ''the  importance  of  the  distinction  between  the 
sensibility  and  will,"  above  mentioned  as  held  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
with  the  maintenance  of  "natural  ability  being  a  real  power 
and  not  an  incapable  fiiculty."    (P.  311.)   That  is,  the  difference 
between  Dr.  Taylor  and  preceding  theologians  is  important  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  natural  ability  which  is  a  "real  power," 
sufficient  perfectly  to  obey  God's  law,  and  to  remove  all  moral 
inability  Uiereunto.     Edwards  indeed  held  the  sinner's  inabi- 
lity to  be  moral.     So  do  nearly  all  Calvinists,  not  excepting 
those  who  hold  it  to  be  in  one  sense  natural  or  even  physical, 
(ipucii).    But  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  being  reaL     And 
it  is  not  inability  if  the  sinner  has  "  a  real  power,"  such  as 
Dr.  Fisher  says  Dr.  Taylor  held  to,  for  its  removal.    Did  Ed- 
wards hold  to  any  sudi  "real  power"  in  the  sinner  as  this? 
Was  Dr.  Taylor  at  one  with  him  here?    Waa  such  a  "real 
power"  in  the  sinner  the  impotent  conclusion  reached  and 
avowed  by  Edwards  as  the  result  of  his  great  Treatise  on  the 
Will?    Was  this  what  he  was  wont  to  set  forth  in  his  sermons, 
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in  his  practical  and  experimental  treatises  ?  Was  the  tone  of 
his  addressee  to  sinners  on  this  subject  that  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and 
modern  New  Divinity  men?  Did  he  assert  that  ability  in  the 
Bimier  which  Dr.  Fisher  assures  us  Dr.  Taylor  asserted?  He 
not  only  can  if  he  will;  but  Dr.  Taylor  uttered  his  protest 
against  what  he  considered  a  necessitarian  evasion  by  affirming 
that  "he  can  if  he  won't?"  Did  not  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  fol- 
lowers claim  to  have  made  a  great  advance  upon  Edwards  and 
the  New  England  divines,  as  well  as  the  old  Calvinists,  on  this 
subject?  But  all  this  is  too  plain  for  argument.  Dr.  Fisher 
himself  tells  us  that  Edwards  ''  rules  out  the  question  of  the 
power  of  contrary  choice,  in  the  ordinary  understanding  of  that 
phrase,  by  his  definitions.  To  ask  if  a  man  can  repent,  or  if 
he  can  repent  if  he  choose,  or  if  he  can  repent  if  he  will,  is  eith^ 
mere  tautdogy,  or  involves  the  blunder  of  an  infinite  series  of 
choices."  "  Edwards  continually  treats  the  question  whether  a 
man  can  choose  otherwise  than  he  does,  as  absurd.''  (Pp.  292-3.) 
The  question  just  here  is  not  which  doctrine  is  true  or  &l8e^ 
but  what  was  Edwards'  view?  He  daams  one  result  of  his 
Treatise  on  the  Will  to  be,  the  removal  of  objections  to  the 
'^Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  and  corruption  of 
man's  nature,  whereby  his  heart  is  wholly  under  the  power  of 
sin,  and  he  is  utterly  unable  without  the  interposition  of  sov^ 
reign  grace,  savingly  to  love  Gkxl,  believe  in  Christ,  or  do  any- 
thing that  is  truly  good  and  acceptable  in  Ood's  sight."  Ez 
wno  dUce  orrmes*  All  claims  of  agreement  with  Dr.  Taylor  on 
the  part  of  other  divines  who  either  adopted  the  old  distribu* 
tion  of  the  mental  powers  into  understanding  and  will,  or  who 
used  the  resulting  phraseology  which  it  had  rendered  current; 
and  all  claims  that  they  were  inconsistent  wiik  themselves  or 
the  Calvinistic  system,  because  they  said  that  all  sin  and  holi- 
ness are  voluntary,  are  alike  groundless  and  unfidr,  however 
sincerely  urged. 

3.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  still  further  that  I^.  Hodge's 
representation  of  Dr.  Taylor's  system  is  not  proved  "  unfeir  " 
by  any  contrary  or  inconsistent  expressions  uttered  or  written 
by  him,  unless  they  are  such  as  to  prove  that  he  did  not  pub- 
lish and  maintain  the  views  ascribed  to  him,  or  that  they 
were  casual  and  eccentric  aberrations,  and  not  permanent  and 
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characteristic  elements  of  his  system.    For,  1,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  he  claimed  and  supposed  himself  to  be  within 
the  great  essentials  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  though  striving 
to  mould  them  into  harmony  with  his  peculiar  doctrines ;  while 
his  opponents  regarded  these  peculiarities  as  explaining  away 
and  making  null  what  was  most  essential  in  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  inability,  regeneration,  election,*  and  perseverance. 
Of  course  his  language  and  thoughts  often  implied  more  of 
these  doctrines  than  consisted  with  those  peculiarities  of  hia 
system,  which  excited  the   deepest  repugnance.     2.  As  the 
human  mind  is  preconformed  to  truth,  and  the  Christian  mind 
to  Christian  truth,  so  the  adoption  of  the  most  grievous  errors 
does  not  always  prevent  the  contrary  truths  from  instinctively 
asserting  themselves  in  the  soul,  often  without  consciousness  of 
the  incongruity  or  inconsistency.    This  is  among  the  most 
fsLmiliar  facts.    Arminians  are  not  proved  speculatively  sound 
on  election,  predestination,  perseverance,  and  special  grace,  be- 
cause they  often  use  language  implying  these  truths  in  praying 
or  preaching.     Idealists  do  not  therefore  cease  to  be  idealists, 
because  they  constantly  speak  and  act  as  if  the  external  world 
were  real.     Pantheists  are  none  the  less  so,  though  their  ordi- 
nary speech  and  action  imply  that  men,  animals,  plants,  &c., 
have  a  being  at  once  distinct  from  each  other  and  from  God. 
Dr.  Bushnell  did  none  the  less  affirm  that  the  substitution  of 
the  pains  of  innocence  in  Christ  for  those  of  guilt  in  sinners, 
if  it  were  true,  would  "  prove  in  God  the  loss  or  confusion  of 
all  moral  distinctions,"  although  he  insisted  in  the  same  trea- 
tise, that  true  culture  in  piety  required  the  use  of  an  altar- 
form  implying  this  very  substitution. 

The  three  considerations  we  have  just  presented,  contain  all 
the  refutation  needed  of  some  of  the  most  plausible  and  effec- 
tive parts  of.  Professor  Fisher's  elaborate  article.  The  ques- 
tion then  returns,  pure  and  simple:  did  Dr.  Taylor  and. his 
coadjutors,  the  New  Haven  divines,  teach  and  maintain,  aa 
alleged  in  the  surticle  on  Presbyterian  Peunion,  controverted  by 
Dr.  Fisher  ?  Or  waa  that  representation  unjust  ?  And  here 
issue  is  joined. 

And  first,  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  and  fontal  doctrine  of 
the  nature  of  free-agency,  and  of  virtue  and  vice  aa  connected 
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with  it,  which  constitutes  the  grand  premise  for  most  of  the 
detailed  principles  of  his  system,  has  Dr.  Hodge  misrepre- 
sented it?  He  quotes  Dr.  Taylor  as  saying,  that  "moral 
agency  implies  free-agency — the  power  of  choice — ^the  power 
to  choose  morally  wrong  as  well  as  morally  right,  under  every 
possible  influence  to  prevent  such  choice  or  action,"  He  says 
of  this  and  another  analogous  passage  quoted  with  it,  "it  is 
here  as  distinctly  asserted  that  free-agency  implies  plenary 
ability,  as  that  doctrine  was  ever  stated  by  Pelagius  himself. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  fully  aware  of  his  agreement  with  Pelagius 
on  this  fundamental  principle.  In  vol.  ii.  page  132,  he  says, 
''Here  I  am  constrained  to  ask,  whether  in  all  this  theology, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  theologians  in  maintaining  the 
doctrines ^f  grace,  have  not  extensively  maintained  opinions — 
philosophical  dogmas,  unscriptural  principles,  and  held  them  as 
essential  doctrines  of  the  word  of  Grod,  which  are  palpably  in- 
consistent with,  and  utterly  subversive  of,  Gbd's  authority  as 
a  lawgiver  ?  Without  referring  to  more  remote  incongruities 
on  this  subject,  may  it  not  be  said  to  be  a  prevalent  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  church  from  the  time  of  Augustin,  and  em- 
phatically in  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Reformed  church, 
known  as  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian,  that '  God  commands 
what  man  cannot  perform,' '  that  man  by  the  fall  last  all  ability 
of  will  to  anything  spiritually  good;'  'that  Gbd  did  not  lose 
his  right  to  command  though  man  lost  his  power  to  obey  ?' 
The  error  of  Pelagius  is,  not  that  he  maintained  man's  ability 
without  grace,  but  that  man  does  actually  obey  Gbd  without 
grace."  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Pelagius  held  that '  men  do 
actually  obey  God  without  grace.'  So  that  this  shadowy  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Dr.  Taylor  on  this  point  vanishes. 
Dr.  Taylor  here  consciously  places  himself  in  avowed  opposition 
to  the  whole  Christian  world.  Catholic  and  Protestant." 

Dr.  Fisher  complains  of  this  representation  as  unjust  to  Dr. 
Taylor — 1.  that  it  "  keeps  out  of  sight  so  far  as  practical  im- 
pression is  concerned.  Dr.  Taylor's  associated  doctrine  of  moral 
inability."  In  answer  to  this,  we  submit  that  the  doctrine  is 
given  in  Dr.  Taylor's  own  words,  which  must  be  responsible 
for  their  own  "  practical  impression,"  whether  for  better  or  for 
worse.    We  also  ask  attention  to  the  proofe  presented  under 
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our  second  preliminary  observationy  upon  Dr.  Fifiher's  own 
authority,  of  the  assertion  by  Dr.  Taylor  of  the  most  abeolate 
plenary  ability  for  good  or  evil  on  the  part  of  every  sinner  and 
every  moral  agent.  These  might,  and  in  subsequent  parts  of 
diis  article  will,  be  easily  and  largely  multiplied.  We  submit 
still  further,  that  such  plenary  ability  is  in  itsdf  a  negation  of 
inability.  The  two  terms  are  mutually  incompatible  and  con- 
tradictory with  reference  to  the  same  subject.  A  moral  in- 
ability is  none  the  less  a  real  impotence  whidi  excludes  the 
"real  power" — ^the  he  can  if  he  vxm*t,  ascribed  by  Dr.  Fisher 
to  Dr.  Taylor.  What  sort  of  inability  is  this  ''power  to  act, 
despite  all  opposing  power  T'*  The  moral  inability  admitted 
by  most  Calvinists  before  Dr.  Taylor,  excluded  the  ability  for 
its  own  removal  It  was  contrasted  with  natural  ability,  not 
as  implying  that  it  does  not  pertain  to  human  nature  as  falloii, 
or  is  not  a  real  inability,  but  that  it  consists  not  in  a  lack  c£ 
natural  fskculties,  but  in  a  corrupt  moral  state  of  those  £Etcul- 
tiee,  whereby  they  are  "indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  oppo- 
site to  all  good,"  and  "  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please 
God." 

Besides,  it  is  a  necessary  logical  result  of  this  unlimited 
plenary  ability  which  in  so  many  ways  is  asserted  to  be  an 
overmatch  for  "all  opposing  power;"  that  it  excludes  firom 
the  soul  everything  but  its  essential  constitutional  fEiculties, 
and  their  acts :  everything  of  the  nature  of  enduring  but  con- 
tingent moral  states,  which  determine  the  acts  of  the  wUL 
The  admission  of  anything  of  this  kind,  of  the  nature  of 
abiding  moral  oharact^,  disposition,  bias,  inclination,  or  what* 
ever  else  it  may  be  called,  and  whether  it  be  natural,  ac- 
quired, or  infused  by  grace,  is,  as  the  New  Haven  divines 
themselves  at  times  said,  utterly  incompatible  with  this  view 
of  free-agency.  Thus,  as  quoted  by  Dn  Hodge,  p.  66,  they 
say,  a  moral  being  "  can  be  regarded  <mly  in  two  points  of 
view — ^the  substance  of  the  soul  with  its  essential  attributes  an 
the  one  hand,  and  its  actions  on  the  other.  If  there  is  sin  in 
the  mind  previous  to  and  independent  of  these  actions,  the 
substance  of  the  soul  must  be  itself  sinful."!  This  was  said  to 
parry  the  doctrine  of  any  original  sinful  dispositions  prior  to 

«  CfhrUHan  Spectator,  1881,  p.  417.  f  Ibid.  1829,  p.  847. 
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the  voluntary  traugression  of  known  law.  But  if  good  for 
that,  it  is  obviously  good  for  a  great  deal  more,  as  we  shall  yet 
more  fully  see*  Certainly,  it  is  conclusive  against  all  moral 
inability,  all  permanent,  ruling,  moral  bias  or  character,  deter- 
mining the  will,  however  originated,  and  against  any  regenera- 
tion which  is  not  the  sinner's  own  act.  It  does  not  even  leave 
room  for  any  enslaving  power  of  habit  and  custom  in  sin,  such 
as  Felagius  conceded,'*'  or  for  that  *'  tendency  of  sin  to  self-per- 
petuation," in  asserting  which,  Dr.Fisher,  on  very  slight  grounds, 
insists  that  Taylorism  surpassed  Felagianism.    Pp.  324-5. 

Dr.  Fisher  next  complains  that  Dr.  Hodge  identifies  Dr. 
Taylor's  doctrine  with  that  of  Pelagius,  on  this  subject.    Dr. 

*  Pelagius,  as  quoted  by  Neander,  Church  Hiatory,  toI.  U.  p.  611,  Torrey's 
translatioii,  says,  **LoDga  consuetudo  Titiorom,  que  nos  Infecit  a  panro,  pan- 
latimqoe,  per  multos  oorrapit  annos,  et  ita  postea  obllgatoe  sibi  et  addiotot 
tenet,  et  Tim  qaodammodo  Tideator  habere  natnrs."  '*  Acoocdingly,"  says 
Neaoder,  **  they  explained  the  passages  conoeming  the  law  in  the  members, 
(Rom.  Til.)  as  referring  to  this  influence  of  bad  habits.  .  .  .  Although  the 
Pelagians  denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  hereditary  corruption  in 
human  nature,  yet  they  agreed  with  Augustin  in  reoogniiing  the  maxim  of 
experience,  that  sin  in  humanity  oontinually  acquired  greater  dominion. 
They  adopted  the  opinion  of  a  progreasiTC  deterioration  of.  mankind;  and 
upon  this  they  argued  the  necessity  of  counteracting  influences  by  the  Tarious 
rerelations  of  God  and  the  Tarious  means  of  grace  which  Ood  had  employed. 
This  deterioratioii  they  explained,  as  in  the  case  of  bumani^  at  lasge,  so  in 
the  ease  of  indlTidual  man,  firom  the  foroe  of  bad  customs,  by  means  of  which 
eril  had  become  a  second  nature." 

Now  we  submit  that  the  New  HaTen  diTines,  making  the  most  of  their 
generic  goTeming  purpose  and  self-perpetuating  tendency  of  sin,  or  moral 
iaabili^,  haTe  asserted  no  greater  propensity  to  it  in  mankind  than  tliis. 
And  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  of  ii^ustice  in  denominating  their 
system  Pelagian  in  this  respect,  on  acoount  of  these  features  in  it,  a  charge 
frequently  preferred  by  Dr.  Fisher. 

We  submit  still  fturther,  that  alike  in  Dr.  Taylor  and  Pelagius,  this  do* 
ninion  of  sin  in  man,  howcTer  caused,  and  in  whatCTer  degree,  is  in  eontra- 
dietion  to  the  radical  principles  of  their  system,  rii.,  plenary  ability  to*  be 
holy  or  unholy  at  aU  times  from  the  Tery  nature  of  free-agency:  the  im- 
possibility of  any  sin  or  holiness  except  in  acts;  and  of  predicating  anything 
of  the  soul  except  its  substance  and  essential  attributes  on  the  one  handV  and 
its  acts  on  the  other.  It  is  theee  principles  that  the  great  body  of  the  church 
has  protested  against,  as  irreconcilable  with  some  great  principles  of 
Christianity,  with  which  Dr.  Taylor  attempted  to  reconcile  them.  But  they 
will  not  be  reconciled.  In  the  long  run  one  must  giTC  way  to  the  other. 
Herein,  as  so  often  happens.  Dr.  Taylor'k  faith  was  one  thing,  the  philosophy 
with  which  lie  sought  to  proTe  it,  aaothev.  With  this  we  now  haTe  to  do. 
VOL.  XL. — ^NO.  ni.  48 
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Taylor  himself  reoogniaes  the  identity  in  the  paaeage  quoted, 
80  far  as  ''  ability  without  grace"  to  fblfil  all  nghteoosnew  is 
concernecL  He  only  daime  to  differ  in  this,  that  Felagius  did, 
while  Dr«  Taylor  did  not  hold  that  sinners  do  obey  the  gospel 
without  grace.  Dr.  Hodge  prononnoes  this  alleged  differsnoe 
'^  shadowy/'  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Pelagios  bald 
that ''  men  do  actually  obey  Qod  without  grace."  To  this  Dr. 
Fisher  objects  that  Dr.  Taylor  means  by  graoe,  an  ''inwaid 
supernatural  operation  of  the  Spirit/'  of  which  Pelagius  ''znade 
little  or  nothing/'  meaning  by  it,  outward  revelation,  provi- 
dence, &a 

We  do  not  think,  that,  on  this  point,  Felagius  had  thouj^t 
himself  through  with  the  same  precision  as  on  some  othen, 
or  as  some  of  his  successors.  He  used  the  word  grwce  with 
some  vagueness,  now  for  external,  and  now  for  internal  aids 
from  above.  But  he  held  what  fully  justifies  the  above  re- 
presentation of  Dr.  Hodge.  In  answer  to  the  chai^  of 
Augustin,  and  other  North  African  bishops,  he  said, ''  Liber- 
um  sic  oonfitemur  arbitrium,  ut  dicamus,  noe  indigere  D« 
semper  auxilio."  Again,  '^  In  omnibus  est  liberum  arbitriom 
equaliter  per  naturam ;  sed  in  solis  christianis  juvatur  a  gra- 
tia." Here  he  asserts  a  dependence  of  the  will  on  grace,  and 
that  this  graee  is  special  in  Christians.  Neander,  in  his  v^ 
able  and  judicial  analysis  of  Augustinianism  and  Pelagianism, 
says,  "  Although  the  doctrine  of  Gtod's  supernatural  commu- 
nications had  no  such  place  in  the  Pelagian  system  as  it  had 
in  the  system  of  Augustin,  by  reason  of  the  doctrines  system- 
atically unfolded  by  Augustin  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator,  and  respecting  man's  corruption;  yet 
even  in  the  Pelagian  system,  that  doctrine  formed  a  point  of 
attachment  in  the  recognition  of  a  moral  degeneracy  of  haman 
nature  in  general  and  in  its  idea.  .  .  .  True,  the  Pelagians 
made  no  such  distinction,  and  no  such  opposition  between 
nature  and  grace,  as  Augustin  did;  and,  inasmuch  as  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  apply  the  latter  term  to  designate  all  communi- 
cations of  the  love  of  God,  they  moreover  sometimes  embraoed 
together,  under  the  general  conception  of  'grace,'  all  the 
moral  and  spiritual  powers  which  God  had  conferred  on  human 
nature;  but  they  did  not,  on  this  account,  by  any  means  deny 
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that  th^re  were  supernatural  communicationB  of  the  love  of 
God,  through  which  there  had  been  bestowed  on  man's  nature, 
wliat  it  never  eould  hare  attained  by  means  of  i)ower8  commu- 
nicated to  it  at  creation,  and  they  applied  the  term  grace  to 
both."*  Neander  stiU  farther  shows  the  essential  similarity  of 
tiie  two  schemes,  when  he  tells  us  that  '^  Felagius  and  his 
followers,  in  their  doctrine  concerning  grace,  were  particularly 
strenuous  only  in  maintaining  its  oppontion  to  any  theory 
which  impaired  the  freedom  of  the  will.  They  supposed  all 
op«rati<HiB  of  grace  to  be  conditioned  on  the  bent  of  the  free- 
will, and  all  means  of  grace  to  be  effectual  only  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  different  tendencies  of  tJie  will :  they  denied 
all  constraining  influences  of  grace  on  the  free-will.  Augus- 
tin,  on  the  other  hand,  reckoned  it  as  necessary  to  the  concep- 
tion of  grace,  that  it  should  exclude  all  merit ;  and  with  this 
belonged,  in  his  own  view,  all  conditioning  6t  grace  on  the 
different  states  of  recipiency  on  the  part  of  man."t  Certainly 
Felagius  did  not  surpass  Dr.  Taylor  in  the  might  he  ascribed 
to  the  human  will,  or  the  extent  to  which  he  conditioned  the 
efficacy  of  grace  upon  its  consent,  as  will  yet  more  fully  a{)pear. 
Passing  from  this  point.  Dr.  Hodge  says : 

''  As  Dr.  Taylor  and  Fdagius  agreed  in  this  fundamental 
principle  as  to  free  agency  and  ability,  so  they  agreed  in  the 
conclusions  which  they  drew  from  it  These  conclusions  follow 
by  a  logical  necessity. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  all  sin  consists  in  the  voluntary 
transgression  of  known  law."  Dr.  Fisher  also  lays  down  as 
first  of  a  series  of  principles  maintained  by  Dr.  Taylor,  that 
"  all  sin  is  the  voluntary  action  of  the  sinner  in  disobedience 
to  a  known  law."    P.  308. 

2.  Dr.  Hodge  says,  "a  second  inference  from  these  principles 
is,  that  there  can  be  no  original  or  hereditary  sin,  no  sin  derived 
by  descent  from  our  first  parents."  .He  proceeds  to  show  that 
this  inference  was  held  both  by  Pelagius  and  Dr.  Taylor,  by 
incontestable  proofs.  Dr.  Fisher  tells  us,  that  before  Dr. 
Taylor's  time.  New  England  theology  "rejected  imputation  in 

*  Neander's  HUtory  of  the  Chritiian  ReUgum  and  Church.     Torrej^s  trans- 
Ution,  Tol.  ii,  pp.  612-13. 
t  Id.  p.  614. 
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every  form;  but  outside  of  the  Hopkinsian  Bchool,  it  associated 
with  this  denial  a  vague  theory  of  an  hereditary  sinful  taint,  or 
a  sinful  propensity  to  sin,  propagated  with  the  race — what  Dr. 
Taylor  termed  'physical  depravity,'"  i.  e.  stigmatized  and  re- 
jected as  such.  Again,  sa}r8  Dr.  Fisher,  ''There  is  in  men,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Taylor,  a  bias  or  tendency,  sometimes  called  a 
propensity,  or  disposition  to  sin ;  but  this  is  not  t^«e2f  sinful;  it 
is  the  cause  or  occasion  of  sin.  Dr.  Hodge,  referring  to  ibis 
view,  says,  "  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Taylor  admits  that  men  are  de- 
praved by  nature;  that  is,  that  such  is  their  nature  that  they 
will  certainly  sin.  But  this  wsis  admitted  by  Pelagius,  except 
in  a  case  here  and  there  among  millions."  Dr.  Fisher  says, 
"we  do  not  know  what  is  the  authority  for  this  last  statement." 
On  this  point  we  quote  the  following  from  Neander.  "In  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  (Pelagius)  says, 
remarking  on  the  passage  in  v.  12,  the  word  '  all '  is  to  be  under- 
stood here  as  referring  only  to  those  who  had  sinned  like 
Adam,  and  not  to  such  as  Abel,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  the  apostle 
says  aU^  because  compared  with  the  multitude  of  sinners,  the 
few  righteous  amount  to  nothing."*  Dr.  Fisher  also  complains, 
under  this  head,  that  Dr.  Hodge  does  not  make  enough  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  moral  inability.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  to 
what  we  have  said,  and  shall  say  elsewhere,  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Hodge  proceeds : 

"3.  A  third  inference  which  Pelagians  drew  firom  their 
views  of  free  agency,  is  that  Grod  of  necessity  limits  himself  in 
the  creation  of  free  agents.  They  are  firom  their  nature  be- 
yond his  absolute  control.  If  firee  agency  involves  the  ability 
to  choose  and  act  contrary  to  any  amount  of  influence  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  free  agents,  without  destroying  their 
freedom,  then  God  cannot  control  them.  He  cannot  prevent 
sin,  or  the  present  amount  of  sin,  in  a  moral  system.  Neither 
can  he  convert  whom  he  pleases.  He  can  persuade  and  argue; 
but  men  may,  and  multitudes  do,  resist  his  utmost  eflforts  ta bring 
them  to  repentance.  These  inferences  the  New  Haven  divines 
adopt  and  avow.  *  'Moral  agency,'  says  Dr.  TaylQr,  'implies 
free  agency — the  power  of  choice — ^the  power  to  choose  morally 
wrong  as  well  as  morally  right,  under  every  posaSble  influence 

♦  See  Neander'M  ffiitary,  Torrej'i  tranfilatlon,  toI.  ii.  p.  612. 
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to  prevent  such  an  action.'  Leot.  vol*  i. p.  307.  'Moral  beings, 
under  the  best  moral  system,  must  have  power  to  sin,  in  de- 
spite of  all  that  Ood  can  do  under  this  system  to  prevent  them; 
and  to  suppose  that  they  should  do  what  they  can  under  this 
system,  viz.,  sin,  and  that  Gbd  should  prevent  their  sinning,  is 
a  contradiction  and  an  impossibility.  It  may  be  true  that  such 
beings,  in  this  respect,  will  do  what  they  can  do — that  is,  will 
sin — when  of  course  it  would  be  impossible  that  God,  other 
things  remaining  the  same,  should  prevent  their  sinning  with- 
out destroying  their  moral  agency.'  Vol.  i.  pp.  321-322.  In 
bis  sermon  on  sin,  he  says:  'The  error  lies  in  the  gratuitous 
assumption,  that  Ood  could  have  adopted  a  moral  sjrstem,  and 
prevented  all  sin,  or  at  least  the  present  degree  of  sin*.'  Again, 
^  Would  not  a  benevolent  (rod,  had  it  been  possible  to  him  in 
the  nature  of  things,  have  secured  the  existence  of  universal 
holiness  in  his  moral  kingdom?'  Again,  '  Who  does  most  re- 
verence to  Grod,  he  who  supposes  that  God  would  have  pre- 
Tented  all  sin  in  his  moral  universe,  but  could  not;  or  he  who 
affirms  that  be  could  have  prevented  it,  but  would  not?'  The 
doctrine  held  by  all  Christendom,  that  God  can  effectually  con- 
trol free  agents,  without  destroying  their  nature,  is  regarded 
by  the  New  Haven  divines  as  a  most  dangerous  error.  Sped. 
1832,  p.  482. 

"  God  according  to  their  theory  prevents  all  the  sin  he  can ;  he 
brings  all  the  influence  he  can  to  secure  the  conversion  of  every 
man.  If  he  fails,  it  is  because  men  effectually  resist  his  utmost 
exertions  for  their  salvation  consistent  with  their  free  agency. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  giving  our  inferences 
from  Dr.  Taylor's  principles;  but  simply  stating  the  inferences 
which  he  and  his  associates  draw  for  themselves  and  present  as 
Christian  doctrine." 

Dr.  Fisher  objects  to  this,  (p.  328)  as  follows:  "Dr.  Taylor  did 
not  hold  as  Dr.  Hodge  represents  that  he  did,  that  God  '  cannot 
prevent  sin  or  the  present  amount  of  sin  in  a  moral  system,' 
also  that  it  is  unjust  to  attribute  to  the  New  Haven  divines  the 
unqualified  proposition  that  Gk)d  'cannot  effectually  control 
free  agents  without  destroying  their  nature.' "  We  are  entirely 
willing  to  leave  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  the  foregoing 
extracts  from  the  New  Haven  divines  do  not  fully  justify  all 
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the  comments  made  upon  them  ag^nai  the  above  objections  of 
Dr.  Fisher,  without  farther  argument  We  simply  quote  in 
corroboration  of  our  view,  and  in  justice  to  Dr.  f^er,  from  a 
communication  published  by  him  in  the  New  ECaven  FaUadium 
and  other  journals,  since  the  appearance  of  the  article  under 
review,  in  correction  of  an  inaccuracy  in  the  representations  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  views  on  this  subject,  made  by  him  in  that  article. 
''  He  (Dr.  T.)  maintains  that  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that 
God  can  exclude  sin  from  a  moral  system,  ^om  the  na^n  ef 
agency;  nor  can  it  be  proved  (that  is,  demonstrated)  from  facts, 
-Hsince  wherever  sin  is  actually  prevented,  its  prevention  may 
be  due  to  the  system  with  which  all  the  sin  that  does  exist  is 
certainly  connected. 

"This  inaccuracy,  which  I  notice  in  looking  over  my  article, 
is  inunaterial,  as  fftr  as  the  distinctive  principles  of  Dn  Taylor 
are  conoemed.  The  possible  incompatibility  of  the  prevention 
of  sin  by  the  divine  power,  with  the  best  system,  is  the  doctrine 
on,  which  he  finally  rested  his  refutation  of  the  skeptical  ob- 
jection to  the  benevolence  of  Qod.  At  the  same  time,  he  con* 
tended  that  there  can  be  no  demonstrative  proof  that  a  moral 
being  who  can  sin,  will  not  sin,  and  hence  no  complete,  deoBiye 
proof,  that  sin  can  be  kept  out  of  any  moral  system  by  the  act 
of  God.  Geoege  p.  Fishbb. 

Yale  Coflege,  April  26th,  1868." 

Dr.  Fisher  further  objects  to  the  corollary  from  these  pre- 
mises that  ''God  brings  all  the  influence  he  can  to  secure  tbe 
conversion  of  every  man,"  in  the  different  forms  in  which  it  is 
put  in  the  article  on  Beunion.  He,  however,  says  that  Dr. 
Taylor's  real  view  was  presented,  in  the  following  words  quoted 
by  Dr.  Hodge  from  the  Spectator.  "He  (God)  brmgs  all  those 
kinds,  and  that  degree  of  moral  influence  in  favour  of  it  (tbe 
sinner's  compliance  with  the  gospel  invitation)  which  a  system 
of  measures  best  arranged  for  the  success  of  grace  in  a  world  of 
rebellion  allows."  This  is  illustrated  elsewhere  by  the  case  of 
a  father  seeking  the  recovery  of  recreant  children.  He  may 
put  forth  less  influence  on  one  and  more  on  another  than  he 
otherwise  would,  on  account  of  the  foreseen  effect  upon  the  re- 
covery of  the  remaining  children.    Should  he  exert  his  utmost 
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power  to  reclaim  some  OQe,  or  the  utmost  power  requisite  for 
succeeS)  the  good  result  might  be  more  than  counterbalaooed 
by  the  necessary  consequent  loesi  or  fiedlurei  of  the  influences 
requisite  to  reclaim  oth^n  greater  in  number  ot  importance. 
(P.  332.)  The  statement  above  objected  to,  and  other  equiva- 
lent statements,  will'be  relieved  t&en  of  all  pretence  of  injustice 
to  Dr.  Taylor's  views  if  put  thus^-^Qod  brings  all  the  influence 
lie  can  to  insure  the  conversion  of  every  man,  that  is  oampatible 
tdth  the  most  effeetwe  poeeible  exercise  of  hds  power  for  the  con- 
vereion  of  all  men.  This,  however,  so  iBx  from  relieving  Dr. 
Taylor's  scheme  of  the  charge  of  limiting  6od*s  power  over 
moral  ag^its,  of  making  him  dependent  on  their  consent  for 
the  success  of  his  renewing  grace,  and  of  holding  that  he  ac- 
complishes the  salvation  of  as  many  as  the  might  of  the  human 
will  leaves  possible  to  his  omnipotence,  confirms  and  aggravates 
it.  It  not  only  limits  his  power  over  sinners  individually  and 
collectively,  but  it  makes  a  quantitative  apportionment  and  par- 
tition of  what  power  he  does  and  can  exercise,  more  becoming 
a  finite  than  an  Infinite  Being.  It  supposes  that  tiie  foil  exer- 
tion of  his  power  on  some  persons  involves  an  exhaustion  or 
diminution  of  his  power  to  operate  upon  others.  This  is  utterly 
repugnant  to  every  proper  conception  of  the  true  infinitude  and 
perfection  of  God,  which,  after  all  their  outgoings,  still  remain 
in  unchangeable,  indivisible,  and  indestructible  fulness. 

Dr.  Hodge  further  argued,  that  this  theory  of  free  agen<^, 
in  its  necessary  logical  results,  and  the  consequences  drawn 
from  it  by  the  New  Haven  divines,  militates  against  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  effectual  calling,  in  the  words  following : 

"Of  course  it  also  follows  from  this  theory  of  free  agency 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  'effectual  calling'  in  the 
Augustinian  sense  of  those  words.  By  effectual  calling  is 
meant  such  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
soul  of  a  sinner,  as  effiactually,  or  inevitably,  secures  its  regene- 
ration and  conversion  unto  Qod.  It  is,  as  all  Augustiniana 
maintain,  from  its  nature  '  irresistible,'  although  its  effect  is 
not  to  coerce  but  to  render  the  sinner  willing  in  the  day  of 
Qod's  power.  The  New  Haven  divines  explicitiy  d^y  this. 
Begeneration  is  defined  to  be,  not  an  act  of  God,  but  an  act  of 
tlie  ainner  himself.'   It  is  the  act  of  choosing  God  as  a  portion, 
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or  soaroe  of  happiness.    But  the  fdndamental  principle  of  the 
system,  repeated  over  and  ov^,  is  that  a  free  agent  can  and 
may  act  contrary  to  any  amount  of  influence  whidi  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  short  of  destroying  his  freedom. 
He  can,  therefore,  and  multitudes  do,  effectually  resist  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  secure  their  salvation.     'In 
all  cases,'  it  is  said,  'it  (the  grace  of  Ood)  nuiy  be  resisted  by 
nian  as  a  free  moral  agent,  and  it  never  becomes  effoctoal  to 
salvation  until  it  is  unresisted.'     'God  offers  the  same  neces- 
sary conditions  of  acce|)tance  to  all  men;   desires  from  the 
heart  that  all  men,  as  f^ee  agents,  would  comply  with  them 
and  live;  brings  no  positive  influence  upon  any  mind  against 
compliance;  but,  on  the  contrary,  brings  all  those  kinds,  and 
all  that  degree  of  influence  in  favour  of  it  upon  each  indivi- 
dual, which  a  system  of  measures  best  arranged  for  the  suc- 
cess of  grace  in  a  world  of  rebellion  allows,  and,  finally, 
saves,  without  respect  of  kindred,  rank,  or  country;  whether 
Scythian,  Greek,  or  Jew,  all  who,  under  this  influence,  work 
out  their  own  salvation,  and  reprobates  all  who  refuse."   SpecL 
1831,  p.  635.    Again,  "the  means  of  reclaiming  grace,  which 
meet  him  in  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  are  those  by  which 
the  Father  draws,  induces  just  such  sinners  as  himself  volun- 
tarily to  submit  to  Christ;  and  these  means  all  favour  the  a(^ 
of  immediate  submission.    To  this  influence  be  can  yield  and 
thus  be  drawn  of  the  Father.    This  influence  he  can  resist,  and 
thus  harden  his  heart  against  God.    MecUon  involves  nothing 
more,  as  respects  his  individual  case,  except  one  fact,  the  cer- 
tainty to  the  Divine  mind,  whether  the  sinner  will  yield  to  the 
means  of  grace,  and  voluntarily  turn  to  Gk)d,  or  whether  he 
will  continue  to  burden  his  heart  till  the  means  of  grace  are 
withdrawn."    Id,  p.  637.     The  Arminian  docUine  of  sufficient 
grace  was  never  stated  in  clearer  terms  than  in  the  above  quo- 
tation.    Dr.  Hodge  also  shows  the  scheme  in  itself,  and  the 
views  of  its  authors,  inconsistent  with  infant  regeneration. 

Before  remarking  on  Dr.  Fisher's  objections  to  this,  we  take 
occasion  to  say  that  it  explicitly  contradicts  a  groundless  state- 
ment by  him  on  p.  332,  that  Dr.  Hodge  agrees  with  Dr.  Fitch 
in  "not  teaching  that  grace  is,  properly  speaking,  irresistible." 

Dr.  Fisher  objects  to  the  foregoing  representation  of  Dr. 
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Taylor's  view  of  Regeneration,  as  making  it  "  not  an  act  of  God 
bot  an  act  of  the  sinner."  In  proof  of  its  injustice,  he  quotes 
Dr.  Taylor  as  saying  that  "  the  Spirit  of  G<)d  is  the  author 
of  the  change  in  regeneration.  I  cannot  suppose  it  necessary 
to  dwell  on  this  fact  in  opposition  to  Pelagian  error,  and  the 
proud  self-sufficiency  of  the  human  heart."  We  submit  that 
this  proves  nothing  against  the  exegesis  of  the  foregoing  cita- 
tioBB  given  by  Dr.  Hodge,  and  objected  to  by  Dr.  Fisher. 
There  are  various  senses  in  which  "  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  may  be 
the  author  of  this  change."  The  truth  and  the  preacher  are 
spoken  of  as  causes  of  it.  But  they  are  instrumental  causes, 
while  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  efficient  cause.  When  a  phrase 
oaed  by  an  author  is  susceptible  of  various  meanings,  every 
rale  of  construction  requires  that  he  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  interpreted  in  consistency  with  himself,  especially  his  dis- 
tinctive and  characteristic  principles.  Now,  Dr.  Fisher  himself 
being  witness,  whatever  agency  Dr.  Taylor  held  God  to  exert 
in  regeneration,  it  was  such  that ''  the  change  in  regeneration 
18  the  sinner's  own  act."  P,  334.  The  phrase  of  Edwards, 
"Qod  produces  all  and  we  act  all,  for  that  is  what  he  produces, 
viz.,  our  own  acts,"  may  be  in  point  to  vindicate  this,  when  it 
is  made  to  appear  that,  by  God's  producing  holy  action  he  did 
not  mean  to  include  what  is  transparent  in  his  writings,  the 
production  of  a  new  holy  disposition  or  principle,  antecedent 
to  and  causative  of  such  acts.* 

The  following  citations  from  Dr.  Taylor's  great  article  on  the 
Means  of  Regeneration  in  the  Christum  Spectator  for  1829, 
not  only  imply  that  regeneration  is  wholly  the  sinner's  act,  but 
aeem  to  make  that  act  inconsistent  with  the  sinner's  belief  in 
that  lowest  form  of  moral  inability  attributed  to  Dr.  Taylor  by 
his  supporters,  which  makes  it  a  mere  "  will  not"  in  place  of  a 
"cannot."  Thus,  "  common  sense  decides  that  if  it  is  a  known 
feet  that  the  sinner,  under  a  present  call  to  duty,  will  not  act, 
Qnless  God  do  more  for  him  than  he  is  now  doing,  then  let  the 
sinner  wait  till  God  does  do  more.  Why  should  he  act  or  attempt 
to  act,  or  even  think  of  acting,  though  called  by  the  summons' 
of  Qod  to  instant  duty?    .    .    No  matter  as  respects  the 

*  8«e  BtUgiiauM  Aftetumt^  part  iii.,  8«c.  i. 
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reasonMeness  of  acting,  what  the  ground  of  certainty  is,  that 
he  shall  not  act,  if  the  certainty  be  known  or  believed.  That 
criminal  perverseness  of  heart  is  the  ground  of  the  certainty 
does  indeed  make  a  very  material  difference  in  respect  to  the 
sinner's  obligation  to  act.  Still,  if  in  this  case  he  knows  he 
shall  not  act,  the  futility  and  consequent  unreasonableness  of 
acting  are  as  obvious  as  if  certainty  were  caused  by  chains  of 
adamant.  Action,  too,  in  this  case,  would  be  in  the  most  abso- 
lute sense  impossible.  .  .  We  say  then  that  the  sinner  under 
the  call  to  present  duty,  is  authorized  to  believe  in  thepxi^- 
timbility  of  present  duty."     Pp.  704-6. 

Does  not  this  reasoning  imply  that  regeneration  is  the 
sinner's  act,  so  within  his  power  as  to  be  at  all  times  "practi- 
cable" to  him,  while  it  is  made  impracticable  by  his  entertaining 
any  belief  iu  his  moral  inability,  or  need  that  God  should  do 
aught  that  as  yet  he  has  not  done,  to  accomplish  his  conversion? 

Dr.  Hodge  finally  shows  the  bearing  of  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine 
of  free  agency  on  election  and  decrees.  He  says,  "  it  foUowB 
from  the  New  Haven  theory  of  free  agency  and  ability,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  predestination  and  election  in  the 
ordinary  and  accepted  sense  of  those  terms."  The  reason  is 
obvious.  All  antecedent  purposes  on  the  part  of  God,  with 
respect  to  the  actions  of  the  human  will,  are  in  respect  to  a 
power  to  act  against  "  all  opposing  power"  and  "influence"  to 
,  prevent  it,  and  therefore,  instead  of  surely  determining  those 
actions,  must  be  conditioned  by  them  and  the  for^ight  of 
them.  This  foresight,  instead  of  proper  foreordination  of 
actions,  is  the  Arminian  and  not  the  Galvinistic  and  Pauline 
doctrine. 

That  the  New  Haven  divines  made  this  application  of  their 
theory  to  the  doctrine  of  election  appears  sufficiently  in  the  cita- 
tion from  the  Spectator  made  by  Dr.  Hodge,  which  we  have  re- 
produced under  the  last  head.  After  stating  that  the  sinner  can 
yield  to  or  resist  the  influence  employed  for  his  conversion, 
they  say,  "  election  involves  nothing  more,  as  respects  his  indi- 
vidual case,  except  one  fact — the  certainty  to  the  Divine  mind, 
whether  the  sinner  will  yield  to  the  means  of  grace,  and  volun- 
tarily turn  to  God,  or  whether  he  will  continue  to  harden  his 
heart  till  the  means  of  grace  are  withdrawn."    But  if  more 
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proof  be  needed,  let  the  reader  consider  such  passages  as  the 
following.  "  We  would  ask  Dr.  Fisk,  whether  in  employing 
these  means  in  the  manner  he  does,  God  did  not  foresee 
what  individuals  would  comply  and  be  saved  ?  Now  what  is 
this  but  a  personal  election  to  salvation  ?"  Christian  Spectator, 
1831,  p.  622.  "  Whatever  is  the  degree  of  influence  which  he 
uses  with  them,  it  is  not  in  its  nature  irresistible;  but  men 
as  free  agents  still  keep  to  their  guilty  choice  in  resistance  to 
it;  or  through  its  operation,  freely  give  up  their  idols  and 
place  their  heart  in  God."  Id,  p.  632.  If  this  be  so,  the  con- 
version of  the  sinner  is  not  due  to  what  God  does  for  him  more 
than  for  the  unconverted,  but  to  what  he  himself  does  more 
than  they.  And  election  is  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  Qod 
that  they  should  comply,  who  he  foresees  will  comply.  And 
80  they  earnestly  object  to  what  they  call  "  that  Antinomian 
scheme,  which  makes  grace  terminate  on  dispensing  with  free 
agency  by  an  act  of  mere  omnipotence  creating  a  new  heart, 
and  thus  leaving  none  of  the  elements  which  constitute  the 
moral  certainty  of  conversion  in  the  agent  himself."  Id.  p.  133. 
Is  this  Calvinism?  Is  it  Scripture?  That  any  of  the  grounds 
of  the  certainty  of  conversion  lie,  not  in  God's  electing  love  and 
omnipotent  grace,  but  in  the  sinner  himself? 

"As  to  that  explanation  of  the  doctrine"  (of  election)  "  whicji 
denies  that  God  is  dealing  with  free  agents  who  have  the 
absolute  power  of  choice,  and  who  can  resist  all  measures  taken 
for  their  welfare,  and  which  resolves  renewing  grace  into  a 
simple  act  of  creative  Omnipotence,  we  frankly  admit,  that  it 
does  load  the  doctrine  with  the  charge  brought  against  it  by 
Dr.  Fisk,  that  Gx)d  first  plunges  men  by  direct  omnipotence 
into  the  pit  of  sin,  where  they  are  utterly  helpless,  and  then 
by  an  omnipotent  act  of  partial  grace,  delivers  a  part  and  leaves 
the  remainder  unavoidably  to  perish.  But  we  utterly  deny  this 
explanation."  Id.  1831,  p.  636.  Comment  is  unnecessary. 
Will  it  be  claimed  after  this  that  Dr.  Hodge  has  misrepresented 
the  New  Haven  divinity  on  Election  and  Predestination  ? 

As  further  evidence  of  the  opposition  between  the  New  Ha- 
ven and  Augustinian  view  of  predestination.  Dr.  Hodge  adduces 
the  adoption,  by  the  advocates  of  the  former,  of  scientia  media, 
to  explain  the  relation  of  the  acts  of  free-agents  to  the  Divine 
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foreknowledge.  This  seientia  media  was  originally  introduced 
for  the  very  purpose  of  avoiding  the  Augustinian  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Knowledge  is  either  of  things  possible,  or  of  things  ac- 
tual, i.  e.y  existing  either  in  the  pasty  present,  or  future.  They 
cannot  pass  from  the  category  of  things  merely  possible  to  be, 
to  that  of  things  which  certainly  shall  be,  without  some  ground 
of  certainty  that  they  shall  be,  some  actual  futurition  of  them. 
But  no  ground  of  certainty  or  futurition  of  the  acts  of  free- 
agents,  could  exist  for  eternal  ages  before  their  existence,  but 
the  eternal  purpose  of  God  himself.  And,  therefore,  there 
could  be  no  other  ground  of  the  possibility  of  God's  foreknow- 
ledge of  these  acts.  That  cannot  be  known  as  certain,  whidi 
is  not  somehow  made  certain.  And  the  future  acts  of  free- 
agents  could  not  thus  be  eternally  made  certain,  otherwise  than 
by  the  Divine  predestination.  To  avoid  this  conclusion,  the 
media  sdentia  was  invented,  which,  it  was  claimed,  lies  be- 
tween the  knowledge  of  things  possible,  and  of  things  actual, 
whether  now  or  formerly  existent,  or  as  made  future  by  ded- 
aive  predetermination,  and,  can  eternally  foresee  the  acts  of 
free-agents  which  have  the  ''elements  of  their  certainty"  in 
themselves,  and  not  in  an  antecedent  Divine  decree.  This  has 
been  the  favourite  resource  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Calvinistic 
system,  and  has  been  historically  associated  with  opposition  to 
it.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  in  Turrettine's  statement  of  the 
question,  which  forms  the  title  to  his  chapter  on  the  subject,  iu 
these  words :  An  prceter  Sdentiam  Naturalem,  et  Libercm, 
debar  in  Deo  Sdentia  qucedam  Media  f  Neg.  gontba  Jssu- 
ITAS,  SociN.  ET  Remonst.  Loc.  3,  questio  13.  And  the  New 
Haven  divines,  by  adopting  it,  show  with  whom,  so  iar  forth, 
they  affiliate  on  the  doctrines  of  Election  and  Predestination. 

Dr.  Fisher,  however,  claims  that  this  adoption  of  sdentia 
media  as  the  explanation  of  the  relation  of  the  acts  of  free- 
agents  to  the  Divine  foreknowledge,  is  unjustly  alleged  as 
proof  of  Arminian  proclivities  on  this  subject.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  citations  already  made  from  the  New  Haven 
divines,  on  election  and  fore-ordination,  we  are  quite  willing 
to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  candid  judgment  of  our  readerB, 
so  far  as  the  charge  of  injustice  in  our  representations  is  con- 
cerned. 
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Dr.  Fisher,  however,  attributes  to  the  New  Haven  divines 
a  i^inciple  bearing  upon  this  and  other  doctrines,  whidi,  cm 
its  own  account,  and  the  due  understanding  of  their  system,  rsr 
quires  distinct  consideration.  He  says,  in  regard  to  the  prob^ 
lem  of  reconciling  the  universal  decrees  and  providence  of  Qod 
with  full  power  in  men  to  avoid  sin  and  perform  their  duty : 

"  The  true  solution  of  the  problem,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  view,  is 
in  the  union  of  the  doctrine  of  the  previous  certainty  of  every 
act  of  the  will — a  certainty  given  by  its  antecedents  collectively 
taken — with  the  power  of  contrary  choice. . .  He  held  to  a  con* 
nection  between  choice  and  its  antecedents,  of  such  a  character 
as  to  give  in  every  case  a  previous  certainty  that  the  former 
will  be  actually  what  it  is.  The  ground,  or  reason  of  this  cer* 
tainty,  lies  in  the  constitution  of  the  agent  and  the  motives 
Tinder  which  he  acts ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  antecedents  taken 
together.  The  infallible  connection  of  these  with  the  conso* 
quent,  the  Divine  mind  perceives ;  though  we  may  not  dogma* 
tize  on  the  exact  mode  of  his  perception.  The  precise  mode  of 
the  connection  between  the  antecedents  and  consequent,  Dr. 
Taylor  did  not  profess  to  explain ;  but  he  held  that  the  same 
antecedents  wUl  uniformly  be  followed  by  the  same  eons&- 
quent."     Pp.  30&-7. 

Such  a  power  of  contrary  choice  as  this,  freed  from  the  other 
and  incompatible  prerogatives  attributed  to  it  by  these  theo** 
h^ians,  already  brought  to  view,  never  would  have  aroused  the 
repugnance  to  Taylorism  so  widely  and  intensely  felt,  nor  could 
it  have  convulsed  the  churdi.  It  is  a  mere  hypothetical  and 
formal,  not  an  actual  power  of  contrary  choice.  Such  actual 
contrary  choice  is  precluded  by  "a  connection  between  choice 
and  its  antecedents  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  in  every  case 
a  previous  certainty  that  the  former  will  be  what  it  actually  is. 
The  ground  of  this  certainty  lies  in  the  constitution  of  the 
agent  and  the  motives  under  which  he  acts,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  antecedents  taken  together."  There  is  an  "  infallible  oon- 
nection  of  these  with  the  consequent  which  the  Divine  mind 
perceives.  If  this  consequent  %.  e.  choice  be  thusrindissolubly 
connected  with  what  precedes,  and  with  a  certainty  sure  to 
Omniscience,  does  not  this  connection  surely  preclude  the  con^ 
trary  choice  ?    And  if  "  the  same  antecedents  will  uniformly  be 
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followed  by  the  same  consequent/'  i.  e.,  the  same  volition,  is  not 
the  contrary  prevented  by  "the  constitution  of  the  agent,  and 
the  motives  under  which  he  acts?  "  Dr.  Fisher  refers  to  some 
passages  in  the  article  of  Dr.  Fitch  where  he  calls  to  his  aid  the 
media  adentia,  which  the  former  interprets  according  to  this 
view,  and  in  opposition  to  Arminianism.  Upon  all  this  we 
remark: 

1.  It  is,  in  itself  considered,  simply  the  doctrine  of  common 
Calvinism,  and  catholic  Christianity  in  regard  to  the  relation 
of  predestination  and  foreknowledge  to  the  acts  of  free-agents. 
According  to  this,  free-agency  and  antecedent  certainty  coincide, 
BO  that  all  free  acts  are  rendered  certain  by  antecedent  caases, 
which  reach  back  to  the  Divine  decree,  and  are,  in  themselves, 
and  the  choices  rendered  certain  by  them,  the  objects  of  that 
decree.  If  this  is  all  that  Dr.  Taylor  meant  by  his  power  of 
contrary  choice,  then  he  made  no  advance  upon  preceding  theo- 
logians relative  to  this  point,  and  the  spinal  column  of  his  chief  ' 
improvements  in  theology  is  gone.  A  power  of  choice,  by 
whatever  name  called,  be  it  free-will,  contrary  choice,  anything 
we  please,  whose  actions  can  be  controlled  by  antecedent  causes 
at  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  which  render  them  certain, 
without  impairing  their  freedom,  and  without  any  detriment 
to  free-agency,  is  not  the  power  which  Dr.  Taylor  brought  for- 
ward as  the  basis  of  a  new  theodicy;  of  new  and  momentous 
modifications  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  sin,  grace,  and  predesti- 
nation; which  divided  or  convulsed  the  American  church,  and 
placed  him  in  conscious  and  avowed  opposition  to  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  church.  It  is  not  that  power  which  has  been 
exhibited,  in  the  extracts  from  these  divines,  that  have  been 
placed  before  our  readers.  A  power  in  whose  actions  the  same 
antecedents  will  be  always  followed  by  the  same  consequent, 
and  whose  acts  can  be  made  antecedently  certain,  without 
damage  to  free-agency,  is  not  the  power  to  act  despite  all 
opposing  power  and  influence,  which  therefore  accounts  for  the 
entrance  and  prevalence  of  sin,  and  the  limited  redemption  of 
sinners  from  it,  because  the  nature  of  free-agency  made  it 
impossible  for  God  originally  to  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system, 
or  subsequently  to  exclude  it  therefrom  by  the  power  of  his 
grace,  without  destroying  its  essence.    Such  a  power  does  not 
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interfere  with  the  moat  sovereign,  unconditional^  eternal  election ; 
the  most  absolute  predestination,  the  unfrustrable  efficacy  of 
grace,  whenever,  wherever,  upon  whomsoever,  it  may  please 
Gk)d  to  exercise  it.  But  the  power  of  contrary  choice  main- 
tained by  the  New  Haven  divines  is  of  a  far  different  order; 
as  the  following,  in  addition  to  previously  cited  descriptions  of 
it  by  its  advocates,  abundantly  show. 

"  It  will  not  be  denied  that  free  moral  agents  oan  do  wrong 
under  every  possible  influence  to  preveAt  it.  The  possQyilUy 
of  a  contradiction  in  supposing  tiem  to  be  prevented  from 
doing  wrong  is,  therefore,  demonstrably  certain.  Free  moral 
agents  can  do  wrong  under  all  possible  preventing  influences. 
Using  their  powers  as  they  TMiy  use  them  they  v>iU  sin;  and 
no  man  can  show  that  some  such  agents  will  not  use  their 
powers  as  they  may  use  them.  But  to  suppose  them  to  use 
their  powers  as  they  raay  use  them,  and  yet  to  suppose  them 
•  to  be  prevented  from  sinning,  would  be  to  suppose  them  both 
to  sin  and  be  prevented  from  sinning  at  the  same  time ;  which 
is  a  contradiction. 

.  .  .  "But  this  possibility  that  moral  agents  will  sin, 
remains  (suppose  what  else  you  will)  so  long  as  moral  agency 
remains ;  and  how  can  it  be  proved  that  a  thing  will  not  be, 
when  for  aught  that  appears  it  may  be.  When  in  view  of  all 
the  &cts  and  evidence  in  the  case,  it  remains  true  that  it  may 
be,  what  evidence  or  proof  can  exist  that  it  will  not  be." 
Christian  Spectator,  1830,  p.  663. 

"We  know  that  a  moral  system  necessarily  implies  the 
existence  of  free  agents,  with  the  power  to  act  in  despite  of  all 
opposing  power.  This  fact  sets  human  reason  at  defiance  in 
every  attempt  to  prove  that  some  of  these  agents  will  not  use 
that  power  and  actually  sin."    Id.  1831,  p.  617. 

"  But  if  holiness  consists  in  voluntary  action,  then  the  fact 
that  Grod  secures  it  in  moral  agents  for  a  tiine,  is  no  proof  that 
he  can  secure  its  continuance  for  ever.  The  nature  of  free 
agency  precludes  such  assertions  respecting  God,  as  truly  as 
it  does  respecting  an  earthly  parent  or  king.  Not,  indeed, 
because  Qod  has  not  more  power  than  man,  but  because  it  m/iy 
be  true,  that  some  moral  agents,  (all  of  whom  can  sin  under 
any  exertion  of  power)  vnll  sin."    Id.  1830,  p.  661. 
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'^  It  18  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  God  can  do  as  he  pleases; 
for  if  there  are  creatores,  who  as  he  knows  beforehand  would 
resist  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  them  from  sinning,  then  he 
Beyer  chose  to  prevent  them.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that 
€bd  has  prevented  some  of  his  moral  creatures  from  siniiiDg; 
this  is  no  proof  that  some  of  his  moral  creatures,  all  of  whom 
can  resist  any  supposable  influence,  wiU  not  resist  it.  It  is  to 
no  purpose  to  say  that  Qod  is  omnipotent,  for  who  knows  that 
omnipotence  can  accomplish  what  may  involve  a  contradiction." 
Christian  Speetatx^,  1830,  p.  664. 

Equivalent  citations  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  They 
describe  a  free-agency,  which  is  an  utter  negation  of  the  power 
in  God  to  predetermine  its  actings,  by  any  antecedents  which 
ensure  the  certainty  of  acting  in  any  given  way,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  contrary.  Let  any  antecedent  influence  whatever 
be  employed  possible  to  Omnipotence,  let  any  predestination  or 
foreknowledge  whatever  be  supposed,  still  ^'this  possibility 
that  moral  agents  will  sin  remains,  (suppose  what  else  tou 
will)  so  long  as  moral  agency  remains.  And  how  can  it  be 
proved  that  a  thing  will  not  be,  when  for  aught  that  appears  it 
may  be  ?  When  in  view  of  all  the  fetcts  and  evidence  in  the 
case  it  remains  true  that  it  may  be,  what  evidence  or  proof  can 
exist  that  it  will  not  be?"  This  is  only  one  of  almost  number- 
less forms  in  which  these  writers  put  this  their  cardinal  doc- 
trine. Let  what  will  be  supposed,  such  a  possibility  of  choosing 
either  way  remains,  that  there  can  be  "  no  evidence  or  proof" 
that  it  will  choose  either  way  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
There  can  be  no  such  '^  evidence  or  proof,"  because  there  can 
be  no  antecedents,  no  decisive  influence,  fixing  the  choice  in 
any  given  way,  and  therefore  no  preceding  certainty,  evidence, 
or  proof  that  it  will  be  so. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  only  possible  foreknowledge  of  the 
acts  of  such  firee-agents,  must  be  the  rnedia  scienUa  aforesaid, 
if  it  were  possible  or  conceivable,  i.  e.,  a  knowledge  of  that  of 
which  there  is,  at  the  time  of  knowing,  no  evidence,  proof,  or 
certainty,  i.  e.,  of  that  which  cannot  be  an  object  of  knowledge, 
because  utterly  unknowable. 

This  is  totally  different  from  the  case  which  Dr.  Fisher  puts 
under  this  category,  p.  331,  where  he  says,  "Dr.  Hodge  him- 
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selfy  (hd  should  have  said  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge),  resolves  the  fore-* 
ordination  of  sin  into  adentia  media.  '*  God  knowing  certainly 
that  the  man  in  given  circumstances  would  so  act,  did  place  that 
Tery  man  in  precisely  those  circumstances,  that  he  should  so 
act."  This  ia  not  teientia  media,  a  foreknowledge  of  what  i^ 
Bot  aatecedently  fixed  by  a  Divine  decree;  of  the  acts  of  a  power 
to  act  "  despite  all  opposing  power/'  so  that  there  can  be  no  an- 
tecedent "evidence  or  proof'  that  it  will  not  act  in  either  way, 
si^pose  what  else  you  will  against  it 

^e  radical  principle  of  the  New  Haven  system,  (whateve? 
cox:^radictory  statements  its  advocates  may  be  impelled  by  the 
inherent  force  of  truth  to  make),  therefore  does  require  that 
media  edentia  which  they  impressed  into  its  service^  as  anti- 
Augnstinians  before  them  had  used  it»  in  CExplaining  the  possi^s 
bility  of  God's  foreknowledge.  Had  they  held  the  Augustinian 
doctrine,  or  merely  that  Grod  foresees  the  actions  of  free-agents 
that  are  predetermined,  because  God  knowing  that  they  would* 
act  in  a  certain  manner  in  certain  circumstances,  determined 
to  place  them  in  such  circumstances,  they  would  not  have  found 
it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  media  mentia.  The  adentia 
visioma  is  ample  for  this.  But  it  is  not  adequate  to  foreknow 
the  acts  of  a  power  to  act  "deq^ite  all  opposing  power/'  '^be^ 
cause  it  may  be  true  that  some  moral  agents,  (all  of  whom  cao. 
«n  under  any  exertion  of  power),  will  sin ; ''  and  "  this  possi- 
bility remains,  suppose  what  else  you  will,  so  long  as  moral 
agency  remains."  And  since  it  is  equally  a  possibility  of  sin^ 
ning  or  not  sinning,  while  it  remains  true  that  either  may  be,. 
''  what  evidence  or  proof  can  exist  that  it  will  not  be  ?"  Andl 
if  BO  such  "evidence  or  proof  can  exists"  how  can  it  be  certain 
to  any,  even  Infinite  Intelligenoe  ? 

It  was  not  merely  or  principally  as  a  proposed  solution  of 
the  mystery  of  moral  evil  in  the  universe,  or  even  of  the  since^ 
rity  of  the  ^pel  offer,  and  the  praeticd[)ility  of  obeying  it^ 
without  special  grace,  a  grace  in  every  conceivable  degree  of  it, 
thus  made  resistible,  that  the  dogma  in  question  aroused  such 
wide  and  earnest  opposition  among  Galvinists  and  others.  If 
good  fior  these  purposes,  it  is  good  for  a  great  deal  more.  It  is 
good,  not  only  against  the  decrees,  but  the  providence  of  God, 
his  ''most  holy,  wise,  and  powerful^  preserving  and  gofeming 
VOL.  XL. — HO.  m.  60 
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all  his  creatures  and  all  their  actions ;"  against,  as  we  hare  seen, 
personal,  eternal,  and  unconditional  election ;  against  the  cer- 
tain perseverance  and  preservation  of  the  saints  from  apostacjr 
on  earth :  against  the  certainty  of  their  perpetual  fealty  to  God 
in  heaven ;  against  the  sure,  eternal,  and  indefeasible  stabilitjr 
of  all  holy  beings,  yea,  of  God's  throne  itself.  And  were  not 
glimpses  of  such  obviously  logical  consequences  of  the  dogma 
in  question,  in  the  line  of  the  argument  of  these  divines  them- 
selves, when  in  refutation  of  their  adversaries,  they  urge  that, 
"if  holiness  consists  involuntary  action,  then  the  fact  that  God 
secures  it  in  moral  agents  for  a  timej  is  no  proof  that  he  can 
secure  its  continuance  for  ever.  The  nature  of  free-agency  pre- 
cludes such  assertions  respecting  God,  as  truly  as  it  does 
respecting  an  earthly  parent  or  king."  ''There  is  no  way  to 
prove  a  priori  that  beings  who  can  sin  wHl  not  sin,  but  by  firrt 
proving  that  they  cannot"  The  CkrUtian  Spectator  for  1830, 
pp.  663-4,  has  the  following  language :  "  Dr.  Taylor  asked, 
'who  can  prove  a  priori,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that 
a  being  who  can  sin  vyiU  not  sin?'  Dr.  Woods  replies,  that  'it 
results  with  absolute  certainty  from  the  nature  of  God,  tliat  he 
will  Tiot  sin,  though  in  your  sense  of  the  word  he  has  power  to 
sin.'  Now  we  say  that  this  is  mere  assertion,  and  not  pioot 
Let  us  have  the  a  priori  ai^gument  which  proves  the  assertion." 

The  argumentum  ad  hominem  so  often  cast  by  Dr.  Fisher 
and  others  upon  Augustinians,  because  they  admit  that  Adam, 
though  created  holy,  was  also  capable  of  falling  into  sin,  as  if 
they,  therefore,  in  this  instance  admit  the  power  of  contrary 
choice  against  which  they  so  strenuously  protest,  is  wholly 
groundless.  Whatever  they  admit  in  this  case,  it  is  no  power 
to  act  "  despite  all  opposing  power,"  or  without  antecedent  de- 
cisive grounds  of  certainty  not  inconsistent  with  perfect  freedom. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  cut  off  from  the  arguments  against 
Dr.  Taylor  specified  by  Dr.  Fisher,  p.  207  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  article  reviewed  by  Dr.  Fisher  no  attempt  is  made  to 
set  forth  Dr.  Taylor's  ethical  theory,  which  offended  the  moral 
sense  of  many  even  more  than  the  doctrines  of  fr'ee  agency  and 
its  corollaries,  we  have  been  considering.  It  entered  largely 
into  his  analysis  of .  regeneration.  But  as  it  is  so  largely 
rejected  by  those  who  embrace  other  parts  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
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sdbeme,  and  has  no  necessary  connection  with  his  doctrine  of 
contrary  choice,  it  was  not  essential  to  the  purpose  of  that 
article  to  exhibit  it  Besides,  as  Dr.  Fisher  shows,  Dr.  Taylor 
at  length  sought  to  make  self-love  and  benevolence  ''  love  of 
our  o>fn  highest  happiness  and  that  of  the  universe"  one  and  the 
same  complex  state.  Also  at  times,  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
happiness  which  he  held  inspires  all  choice,  is  not  the  object 
chosen,  but  simply  that  subjective  pleasure  of  choosing  as  we 
please,  wliich  attends  all  choice.  We  have  no  room  or  occasion 
here  to  repeat  the  exhibition  we  have  before  given  of  the  final 
presentation  made  by  Dr.  Taylor  of  his  ethical  scheme  in  his 
published  works,  or  of  our  objections  to  it  We  simply  deem 
it  due  to  historical  truth  and  justice  to  bring  before  our  readers, 
in  Dr.  Taylor's  own  language,  the  real  doctrine  which  caused  a 
revulsion  of  mind  far  enough  from  being  confined  to  Old-school 
men.  In  the  Christian  Spectator  for  1829,  p.  21,  Dr.  Taylor 
said: 

''  This  self-love  or  desire  of  happiness  is  the  primary  caone 
or  reason  of  all  acts  of  preference  or  choice  which  supremely 
fix  on  any  object.  In  every  moral  being  who  forms  a  moral 
character  there  must  be  a  first  moral  act  of  preference  or 
dioice.  This  must  respect  some  one  object,  Grod  or  Mammon, 
as  the  chief  good  or  as  an  object  of  supreme  affection.  Now 
whence  comes  such  a  choice  or  preference  ?  Not  from  a  pre- 
vious choice  or  preference  of  the  same  object,  for  we  speak  of 
the  first  choice  of  the  object  The  answer  which  human  cofOr 
sciousness  gives,  is  that  the  being  constituted  with  a  capacity 
for  happiness  desires  to  be  happy;  and  knowing  that  he  is 
capable  of  deriving  happiness  from  different  objects,  considers 
from  which  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived,  and  as  in 
this  respect  he  judges  or  estimates  their  relative  value,  so  he 
chooses  or  prefers  one  or  the  other  as  his  chief  good." 

We  do  not  propose  any  argument  upon  this.  We  only  say 
that  these  forms  of  statement  constrained  protests,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  Old-school  men,  but  vast  numbers  of  New-school 
adherents  of  Dr.  Taylor,  nay,  from  devoted  followers  and 
admiring  pupils,  such  as  Dr.  Dutton,  who  took  occasion  even 
in  a  eulogistic  discourse  to  express  his  earnest  dissent  from  this 
peculiarity  of  his  system.    We  submit,  therefore,  that  the  New 
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Haven  dhrines  are  tiiamselTBs  respomiUe  for  wkatever  ii^mioas 
improBsionB  of  their  views  on  this  snbject  bave  become  corriaty 
however  Dr.  Fisher  may  tell  us  that  Dr.  Taylor  ^regarded  the 
outory  against  him  on  this  subject  as  mostly  the  o£^)ri&g  of 
ignorance/'  or  however  Dr.  Hopkins,  rev^raiiig  his  fermer  prai- 
oipleSy  may  have  in  a&y  measore  come  to  take  similar  grMBd« 

Dn  Fisher  cites  the  case  of  Dr.  Hopkins  in  coniimatiiHi  of 
his  remark,  that  Dr.  Taylor  would  have  excited  less  antipathj 
and  alarm,  had  he  promolged  his  views  as  a  philosopher  and  not 
as  a  theologian.  This  is  quite  likely.  When  applied  to  theo* 
logy  they  touch  all  that  is  dearest  and  most  m<»neDtous  to  mas. 
Tl^y  stir  the  depths  of  his  souL  They  seiae  the  attenUon  of 
vastly  greater  numbers.  But  then  this  immunity  from  earnest 
antagonism  would  have  been  at  tibe  expense  of  prop(»-tionato 
celelurity  of  the  author,  and  influence  of  his  writings.  He  woald 
have  been  lass  opposed  because  less  felt. 

It  is  impossible  to  argue  such  vague  allegations  against  Oldr 
«dioel  preachers  as  are  contained  on  page  344.  Dr.  Fisher  fasB 
been  very  unfortunate  in  his  hearing  of  them,  if  he  has  not 
heard  the  echo  of  the  Master's  preaching:  ''  Gcnne  unto  me  i^ 
ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest" 
''  AU  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  come  unto  me."  "  Him 
that  Cometh  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  "  No  man  can  come 
to  me  except  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  This 
is  Christ's  preaching.  Whether  all  its  parts  can  be  reconciled 
to  the  view  of  human  wisdom  or  ix>t,  so  we  believe  and  so  ws 
preach ;  as  ambassadofs  of  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech 
by  us,  we  pray  men  in  Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to 
God;  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  tremblings 
for  it  is  God  that  woiketh  in  them  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his 
good  pleasure. 

With  what  Dr.  Fisher  says  of  the  eminent  gifts,  the  rdigioos 
zeal,  and  the  commanding  influence  of  Doctors  Taylor,  Fitch, 
and  Goodrich,  we  heartily  concur.  As  teachers,  preachers, 
cohtrovertists,  and  polemics,  they  were  men  of  merited  renown* 
They  were  the  leading  and  trusted  expositors,  defendei«,  and 
propagators  of  what  was  known  as  New-school  Theology  in  the 
American  church*  The  chief  {promoters  of  this  theology  else* 
where,  whether  Oonpregational  or  Presbyterian,  were  in  inti- 
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mate  and  ccuifideiitud  ooaunumcatioii  with  tbmiy  depended  on 
ilieir  aid  and  ooun^el^  uid  fouiid  ia  the  ChaiatUm  Speetaiot, 
iheir  acknowliedged  o]^;an,  copious  sapplies  of  armour,  offensive 
and  defeBfiirey.made  i^eady  by  their  dialectic  aad  pdenieal  skill. 
Nor  can  it  he  doubted  that  their  endeavours,  imd  those  of  their 
coadjutorsi  Oongregatioiial  and  Presbytarian,  to  reoonstruet 
theology,  were  due  to  the  oonvioticm  that  the  doctrines  ot  sin 
luid  grace,  aad  especially  of  the  sinner's  inability,  as  they  had 
been  accepted  among  Oalvinists  generally,  iNreeented  formidaUe 
obetacles  to  the  success  of  preachiAg,  the  vindicaticm  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  progress  of  practical  religion,  particularly  in 
the  form  of  revivab  of  religion.  In  this  we  think  they  were 
mistaken.  No  less  were  Pelagius  and  Arminius  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  a  consciousness  of  inability  and  dependence  dis- 
courage effort  and  progress  in  religion.  Our  own  strength  is 
weakness.  We  are  strong  only  in  the  Lord  and  the  power  of 
his  might.  But  into  thi^  we  caimot  now  go.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  present  object  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demfsrits  of  New  or 
Old-school  theology,  in  the  perscwnd  of  their  (Me£  deiMiders 
or  propagators,  in  their  logical,  praotioal,  and  Ustorical  results, 
except  80  &r  as  this  has  been  in  some  degree  inddentidly 
involved  in  vindicating  the  r^resentation  whidi  had  been  given 
in  onr  pages,  of  some  leading  distinctive  features  of  the  system 
known  as  New  Haven  Divinity.  We  are  very  gkd  that  Dr. 
Fisher  has  so  daborately  pointed  out  wfaatev^  he  supposes 
**  unfair"  in  that  representation;  and  thus  famished  the  <^por- 
tunity  for  a  fuller  exhibition  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  reated, 
and  fcMT  correctiog  any  inaccuracy,  ho¥Pever  slight  aild  imma- 
terial, which  he  has  he&n  able  to  suggest. 

To  review  these  controversieB  is  to  ^us  an  unwelcome  taak. 
And  we  distincUy  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  rekindling  the 
dying  embers  of  past  oonfliets  wtiich  may  result.  But  necessity 
ia  laid  upon  us.  Each  doctrinal  bams  of  reunion  thus  ttr 
offered  to  our  acceptance  has  distinctly  provided  for  the  allow- 
ance in  the  united  church,  of  whatever  doctrinal  liberty  each 
of  the  churches  to  be  united  has  allowed,  as  not  inconsistent 
with  the  essentials  of  Calvinism.  Unless  we  proceed  Uindky 
then  in  fixing  the  doctrinal  basis  of  a  great  church  for  ages,  we 
must  ascertain  what  sjrstems  of  doctrine  have  been  tIui#allowed 
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in  the  respective  bodies  to  be  united.  To  ignore  or  shut  our 
eyes  to  this,  or  to  practise  any  disguise,  concealment^  evasion, 
or  equivocation  here,  is  to  trifle  with  as  great  a  trust  as  was 
ever  committed  to  mortals.  It  is  to  open  the  way  for  endleeg 
discords  and  incurable  apostasies  till  time  shall  be  no  longer. 
Whatever  is  done  or  left  undone,  for  the  future  of  the  great 
Presbyterian  church  of  our  country,  let  us  at  least  know  what 
we  are  doing:  what  type  of  doctrine  we  are  investing  with  all 
the  privilege  and  authority  of  orthodoxy.  If  it  be  of  heaven, 
let  us  adopt  it    If  of  men,  let  us  reject  it. 


Aet.  IV. — Ireland.     The  Church  and  the  Land. 

The  two  principal  questions  of  interest  at  present  regarding 
Ireland,  are  the  disendowing  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
These  questions  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  landlords  in  Ireland  are  members  of  the  Established 
Ohurch.  Hitherto  they  have  looked  upon  its  property  as  their 
own — a  sacred  and  inviolate  trust,  to  be  maintained  at  all 
hazards  for  God,  for  their  country,  and  for  themselves.  Dub- 
lin College  is  not  exclusively  attended  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Established  Church;  Eoman  Catholic  and  other  dissenters 
may  be  educated  there ;  but  the  rule  and  management  of  its 
course  of  study,  its  revenues,  and  its  discipline,  belong  solely  U) 
the  Church  of  England.  The  wealth  of  that  celebrated  seat  of 
learning  is  thus  to  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  property 
of  the  church.  It  is  very  convenient,  in  a  country  where 
the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  assign  real  estate  to 
the  eldest  son,  to  have  the  army,  the  navy,  the  church,  and 
the  college,  available  for  the  younger  children.  It  is  seldom 
that  men  act  on  single  motives.  People  are  generally  influ- 
enced in  their  conduct  by  various  considerations ;  while  they 
are  liable  to  deceive  themselves  and  others  by  supposing  that 
the  purest  and  least  selfish  of  their  motives  are  the  only  springs 
of  iheift  actions.    The  Established  Church  in  Ireland  has  l<mg 
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been  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism.  Semi-Fopery 
or  Poseyism  has  not  made  much  progress  there.  As  a  con-* 
verted  Eomanist,  who  became  a  missionary  of  the  Irish  Pres- 
byterian Church,  once  declared  in  Synod:  ''Moderator!  we 
bave  not  much  Puseyisln  in  this  country;  for  we  have  too  much 
of  the  raal  thing  here."  The  landlords  of  Ireland  have  been 
justly  proud  of  the  unmistakable  Protestantism  of  their  church; 
and  they  haye  felt  that  duty  to  God  concurred  with  their  own 
interests  in  calling  upon  them  to  maintain  and  ddend  her  en* 
dowment  and  privileges.  Forty  years  ago,  thb  Eoman  Catho* 
lies  of  Ireland  woke  up  at  the  call  of  O'Connell.  A  cry  was 
raised,  not  without  reason,  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  but 
ccmipromise  prevailed.  Tithes  were  converted  into  rent-charge, 
and  were  to  be  collected  by  the  landlords  with  the  ordinary 
rent  from  the  tenants ;  a  number  of  the  Protestant  bishopricks 
were  suppressed ;  Boman  Catholic  emancipation  was  conceded 
with  certain  restrictions,  which  have  gradually  become  obsolete 
or  have  broken  down ;  and  the  day  of  final  settlement  for  the 
church  seemed  to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  North,  quite  as  much  from  their 
hatred  of  Popery  as  their  love  of  Protestantism,  have  supported 
the  cause  of  the  Established  Church.  Enjoying  themselves 
about  £40,000  sterling,  annually,  by  grant  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, they  have  been  willing  that  the  Church  of  England 
should  possess  her  ample  revenue  of  half  a  million  sterling  a 
year.  The  ranks  of  the  Orange  Association,  whieh  was  organ- 
ized for  ihe  support  of  the  church  and  state,  were  largely 
recruited  from  among  the  Presbyterians.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Cooke,  so  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  was  always  ready  to 
take  his  stand  with  the  defenders  of  the  church.  At  a  great 
meeting,  held  at  Emisborough,  in  1832,' he  published  the  banns 
of  matrimony  between  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Churches, 
a  union  which  was  never,  so  far  as  history  records,  been  fully 
consummated.  His  whole  life  has  been  devoted  more  or  less  to 
the  maintenance  of  Protestant  unity  and  the  Established 
Church.  It  may  be  that  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  may  live  to 
see  the  overthrow  of  a  system  he  has  done  so  much  to  support. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  compromises  which  were  made 
when  Catholic  emancqiation  was  granted.    Among  t^ieee  was 
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tlie  sacrifice  of  the  fortj-shilliiig  fnAMen.  The  fraoicliaae  ci 
Toterabad  been  so  low  as  that;  but,  chiefly  for  the  proteotioii  cl 
the  Established  Church,  that  low  dassof  freeholdm  werediB(|«ik 
lified  and  debarred  from  voting ;  and  the  oonatitoencj  was  diiiii»- 
iahed  in  the  ooonties  in  proportioD.  A  new  policy  was  then 
adopted  by  the  landlords.  Instead  of  mnltiplyiBg  small  fums, 
£Dr  the  purpose  of  increasing  parliamentary  infinenoey  thaproeosB 
of  driving  oat  the  small  fanners  and  consolidating  many  fiurms 
into  one,  was  commenced.  Thousands  of  fetmilies  were  tnraed 
out  of  their  houses,  to  find  reftige  either  in  the  poar>honco>  or 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  sow  ike  seeds  of  Fenianism  at 
home  and  abroad.  No  doubt  other  motives  concurred  with  the 
purpose  of  doing  all  this  fer  the  safety  of  the  churdi*  The 
potato  funine  and  the  subsequent  pestikmoe  thinned  the  popu** 
lation  and  ^drove  away  multitudes,  many  of  whcmi  died  by  skip 
fever  on  our  own  shores.  It  was  profitable  also  hr  the  country 
that  the  ferms  should  be  enlarged;  but  the  maimer  of  doing  it 
was  often  hearUees  and  tyrannical;  and  it  was  aooompsniei 
with  another  great  source  of  complaint:—- the  landlords  b^^an 
steadily  to  refose  to  let  their  land,  except  from  year  to  year. 
No  leases  were  granted.  All  the  occupiers  must  be  ientrntt-ai- 
wUL  Here  is  the  chief  root  and  cause  of  Fenianism.  The 
Irish  fiftrmer  has  no  homt.  Ezoept  in  the  north  of  Irdand 
there  are  hardly  any  manufaotures.  When  a  femily  is  oricted 
tiiey  cannot  go,  as  they  would  in  En^and  or  BccHland,  to  a 
neighbouring*  town,  and  detain  remunerative  employment. 
They  must  have  land  at  any  price  and  on  any  terms,  the  alter- 
natives being  the  poor-house  or  the  United  States.  lifiUiniw 
ei  pounds  sterling  have  been  sent  home  by  those  emigrants  to 
bring  out  the  su&nnra  to  the  land  of  Qodien  beyond  the  sea. 

Last  summer  the  writer  travelled  extensively  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  north,  and  had  soma  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since  he  had  vicdtei 
those  parts  thirty  years  before.  The  increased  sise  el  tiie 
iarms  was  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  landscape.  Bona 
of  the  old  roofless  homesteada  rraiained  just  as  they  had  been 
striiqped  twenty  years  ago,  but  most  of  them  had  disappeared, 
leaving  only  a  green  knoU,  and  sometimea  a  few  fragments  of 
matioarj^  where  there  had  been  at  one  tima  a  not*anha]^y 
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home.  The  most  improved  property  that  the  writer  saw  in  the 
Boath,  was  the  estate  of  Lord  Derby.  Instead  of  leaving  his 
tenants  to  make  improvements  at  their  own  cost  and  risk, 
which  is  the  general  plan  in  Ireland,  Lord  Derby  has  erected 
good  dweUing-hooses  and  other  buildings  for  his  tenants,  has 
expended  large  sums  on  draining  and  fencing;  and  he  had  just 
completed  a  noble  rural  school-house;  at  an  outlay  of  £1500. 
As  Lord  Stanley,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  his  lordship  was 
the  chief  originator  of  the  Irish  National  System  of  Education. 
He  now  puts  his  schools  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  the 
National  Board,  while  he  liberally  undertakes  himself  to  pny 
the  teachers.  It  is  said,  however,  that  notwithstanding  all 
this,  he  too  refuses  to  grant  leases  to  his  tenantry.  He  cannot 
trost  Roman  Catholic  voters  with  the  independent  exercise  of 
the  frandiise. 

We  have  seen  that  the  land  question  mixes  itself  up  in  Ire- 
land with  the  question  of  a  Church  Establishment.  It  may  be 
as  well,  therefore,  before  speaking  of  the  proposed  changes  to 
be  made  by  Parliament,  that  we  should  briefly  explain  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  north  of  Ireland  in  regard  to 
land  tenure.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  of  her  pre- 
decessors, the  north  of  Ireland  had  been  the  most  turbulent 
and  rebellious  of  the  four  provinces.  The  celebrated  chieftains 
O'Neil  anfl  O'Donnel  had,  however,  submitted  to  the  English 
government,  and  had  been  confirmed  in  their  estates  and  titles 
by  King  James,  when  the  Guy  Fawkes  plot  was  discovered ; 
and  as  Boman  Catholics,  both  O'Neil  and  O'Donnel,  being  sus- 
pected of  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  fled  to  the  Continent ; 
the  six  counties  of  Ulster,  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Derry,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  and  Armagh  over  which  they  had  been  rulei^were 
confiscated.  The  actual  owners  of  the  land  were  dispossSssed; 
the  whole  province  was  divided  among  adventurers  from  Scot- 
land and  England,  under  the  direction  of  certain  men  who  were 
called  undertakers.  By  the  terms  of  the  royal  grant.  King  James 
prohibited  the  system  of  yearly  tenancy;  but  those  terms  were 
disregarded  by  the  undertakers,  who  soon  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  rights  of  land  owners.  Still  the  original  conditions 
of  the  settlement  have  exercised  an  important  influence.  It  is 
to  this  scMirce  chiefly  we  must  trace  the  fistmous  and  peculiar 
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TENANT-BIGHT  OF  ULSTER,  to  which  we  will  revert  presently. 
The  landlords  of  that  part  of  Ireland  have  adopted  the  same 
policy  as  their  confreres  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaaght. 
Leases  are  refused  even  to  the  Presbyterian  tenantry;  and  the 
nominees  of  the  landlords  are  almost  invariably  returned  to 
Parliament.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  landlords  of 
Ulster,  as  a  class,  are  not  rewk-renters,  neither  indeed  are  the 
Irish  landlords  generally.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  tenant  formers  of  Ireland  have  had  as  much  as 
seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  sterling  in  the  banks  as  the 
result  of  their  earnings.  What  is  wanted  is  not  reditction  in 
rents,  but  security  of  tenure  and  compensation  for  improve- 
ments ;  that  the  Irish  farmer  shall  have  a  home  which,  for  a  fixed 
period  of  years,  and  for  a  certain  rent,  he  can  call  his  own; 
that  he  shall  not  be  driven  as  a  serf  to  the  hustings  by  any 
landlord's  agent,  but  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
a  British  freeman  without  being  afraid  of  becoming  an  outcast 
The  ballot  might,  as  some  think,  yield  him  that  security;  but 
that  is  a  remedy  which  is  neither  very  desirable  nor  very 
attainable.  It  ought  to  be  the  privilege  of  a  British  subject 
to  vote,  openly  and  aboveboard,  for  the  man  whom  he  chooses 
to  be  his  representative.  Before  concluding,  we  hope  to  point 
out  another  and  more  excellent  way  of  attaining  the  same 
desirable  object.  We  have  already  alluded  to  thd  peculiar 
tenant-right  of  Ulster,  and  have  briefly  indicated  its  origin. 
It  is  not  established  by  law,  but  it  is  generally  recognized  by 
custom.  When  a  farmer  has  made  up  his  mind  to  emigrate, 
or  to  leave  his  farm,  he  can  obtain  a  considerable  amount  for 
his  good-will  from  the  incoming  tenant.  He  must  generally 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent  for  the  transfer; 
but,  in  most  cases,  that  is  not  withheld.  If  it  were  generally 
refused,  Ulster  would  soon  become  another  Tipperary,  and 
more  terrible.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  Ulster  farmers,  who 
have  had  no  lease  of  their  homesteads,  to  sell  their  good-will  of 
their  farms  for  as  much  money  as  will  bring  them  and  their 
femilies  out  to  this  country,  and  purchase  for  them  besides 
more  l^nd  than  they  occupied  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  strange  state 
of  affairs,  but  it  is  not  less  true  and  real. 

Last  summer  the  writer  paid  a  visit  of  a  few  days  at  the  town 
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of  Carlow.  The  county  around  it  is  the  smallest  in  Ireland, 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  its  representation  was  contested 
by  O'Connell.  Many  thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  oppos- 
ing him;  and  he  flailed  in  the  contest.  The  boys  of  Kilkenny, 
in  their  mad  patriotism,  thought  they  would  come  and  help  him 
with  their  shUelahs.  ,  O'Connell's  committee-room  was  in  the 
house  where  our  friends  resided;  and,  from  the  drawing- 
room  windows,  he  implored  his  misguided  friends  not  to  ad- 
vance, while,  at  a  short  distance  up  the  street,  stood  a  file  of 
soldiers  with  cannon,  charged  with  grape-shot,  ready  to  receive 
them.  The  commanding  officer  stood  beside  the  gun,  with 
lighted  match,  shouting,  "  Come  on  boys,  here  s  the  girl  will 
talk  to  you."  Since  O'Connells  defeat,  Carlow  has  been  repre- 
sented by  Tories,  though  nine-tenths  of  the  people  are,  as 
Eoman  Catholics,  opposed  to  Protestant  Toryism. 

Just  before  leaving  Ireland  last  July  we  paid  another  visit 
to  a  most  intelligent  farmer  in  the  county  of  Londonderry. 
Our  friend  had  been  educated  at  an  excellent  agricultural 
school,  and  had  been  employed  for  five  or  six  years  by  the  Flax 
Society  of  BeKast,  to  introduce  the  culture  of  flax  in  the  West 
and  South  of  Ireland.  One  day  he  pointed  out  to  the  writer 
in  a  newspaper  an  advertisement  notifying  the  farmers  of 
county  Derry  that  they  must  register  their  names  as  voters. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  attend  to  that 
announcement.  They  do  not  care  about  the  franchise."  "  What 
then,"  said  we,  "will  become  of  the  constituency?"  "Oh," 
said  he,  "that  will  be  attended  to  by  the  landlords.  They 
will  register  their  tenants,  as  they  register  their  horses  for  a 
horse  race." 

In  1852  there  was  a  contested  election  for  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  at  which  a  Presbyterian  representative  was 
returned.  The  numbers  were — Presbyterian  voters,  2,800; 
Eoman  Catholic,  1,400 ;  Episcopalians,  400.  After  the  election 
many  of  the  voters  were  dispossessed  of  their  farms  by  their 
landlords,  who  would  allow  them  to  receive  no  compensation. 
The  people  were  taught  a  lesson  of  submission ;  and,  at  present, 
there  is  not  a  single  Presbyterian  representative  from  all  Pres- 
byterian Ulster.  The  city  of  Londonderry  returns  a  Liberal, 
but  all  the  rest  of  Ulster  returns  a  firm  phalanx  of  twenty-nine 
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Conservatives — a  very  Malakoff  of  Toryism.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  towns  in  Ireland  are  not  prosperous.  There  is  no 
competition  for  dwelling-houses ;  and  the  tenants,  being  free  to 
vote  as  they  please,  for  the  most  part  return  Liberals.  To  this 
rule  Belfast  is  a  remarkable  exception.  It  is  both  prosperous 
and  conservative.  The  ghost  of  Protestant  ascendancy  still 
reigns  in  the  capital  of  Ulster. 

If  time. permitted,  it  might  not  be  without  interest,  were  we 
to  advert  to  the  early  history  of  Ireland,  in  regard  to  the  tenure 
of  land,  and  in  regard  to  iJie  form  of  Christianity  which  first 
prevailed  in  that  country.  It  has  been  well  ascertained  that, 
according  to  the  old  Brehon  laws,  the  people,  and  not  the  (Airf- 
tains,  were  the  owners  of  the  soil.  The  right  of  possession  was 
similar  to  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Israelites  by  the 
laws  of  Moses;  and  many  believe  that  the  system  of  land  tenure, 
which  prevailed  anciently  in  Ireland,  was  brought  by  the  ori- 
ginal settlers  from  the  East.  In  regard  to  religion,  Roman 
Catholic  writers  represent  St.  Patrick  as  a  missionary  sent  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  convert  a  nation  of  pagans.  Such  is 
the  view  presented  by  the  late  lamented  D'Arcy  McGee,  in 
his  history  of  Ireland.  But  Protestant  writers  assert,  and 
indeed  we  think  they  prove,  that  the  early  church  in  Ireland 
resembled  the  eastern  churches  rather  than  those  of  the  west, 
and  that  St.  Patrick  himself  was  no  Romanist.  A  curious  and 
valuable  tract,  called  the  Confession  of  St.  Patrick,  which  is 
still  extant,  affords  no  trace  of  Popish  doctrine.  Hence  the 
Church  of  England  claims  to  be  the  true  representative  of  the 
ancient  Irish  Church.  But  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  every 
pariah  in  Ireland  had  its  bishop;  and,  consequently,  the  Pres- 
byterians have  some  claim.  One  thing  is  certain,  however, 
that  when  Henry  II.  came  over  to  subdue  Ireland,  it  was 
under  the  authority  of  a  Pope's  bull,  that  heresy  might  be  sup- 
pressed, and  that  the  Holy  See  of  Rome  might  reign  in  the  Ide 
of  Saints  alone.  What  a  singular  retribution !  Romish  Ireland 
is  now  the  great  thorn  in  the  side  of  Protestant  England. 

It  is  of  smaU  importance  now,  however,  to  revive  these  old 
questions.  We  live  in  an  age  when  men  are  more  inclined  to 
look  forward  than  backward;  when  newspapers  are  more  read 
than  ancient  histories.    The  British  House  of  Commons  has 
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decreed,  by  overwhelming  votes,  that  the  Anglican  Church  o{ 
Ireland  shall  be  disendowed.  After  centuries  of  possession, 
little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  people  are  found  within  the 
pale  of  her  communion ;  and  even  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster 
are  about  as  numerous  as  the  adherents  of  the  Established 
Church.  Her  mission  to  Ireland  has  failed  in  regard  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Even  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  given  way,  and 
has  informed  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  we  learn  by  ocean  telegraph, 
that  he  will,  on  this  subject,  contend  with  him  no  longer. 

We  may  now,  therefore,  ask  what  results  will  be  likely  to 
follow  from  the  inevitable  disendowment?  Just  the  same  as 
has  followed  in  Canada  and  the  British  colonies,  where  there 
is  no  Established  Church.  The  Anglican  bishops  in  the  do- 
minion of  Canada  are  increased  in  numbers  as  they  are  required. 
They  already  number  fifteen.  But  the  Established  Church  of 
England  has  been  striving  for  a  similar  increase  at  home  for 
many  years  in  vain;  while  the  Irish  bench  of  Protestant 
bishops  was  actually  lessened  in  niimber  many  years  ago  by 
acts  of  Parliament.  As  a  Protestant,  we  believe  that  the  Irish 
Episcopal  Church,  possessing  immense  wealth  in  her  member- 
ship, and  vast  learning  in  her  clergy,  as  well  as  maintaining 
evangelical  truth  in  her  standards,  will  soon  exhibit  an  energy 
and  acquire  a  popularity,  which  she  never  could  have  done  as 
an  establishment. 

But  other  important  results  may  be  anticipated.  Allusion 
has  been  made  to  the  interest  which  the  Protestant  landlords 
of  Ireland  have  always  held  in  the  establishment.  Honour 
and  conscience  called  on  them  to  protect  the  church ;  and  for 
this  purpose  they  have  reduced  their  tenants  to  a  state  of  serf- 
dom or  vassalage.  Friends  to  the  church  must  always,  at  all 
hazards,  be  returned  to  Parliament.  The  franchise  has  been 
made  a  mockery  by  the  refusal  of  leases  to  the  tenantry. 
The  real  interest  of  the  landlord  in  his  estate  has  been  looked 
on  as  a  minor  consideration.  Land  is  let  at  less  than  its  value; 
but  the  occupying  tenant  must  vote  as  the  landlord  pleases. 
This  system  will  now  be  abandoned  as  unnecessary  and  in- 
jurious, ^  Leases  will  be  granted  which  will  decure  the  tenant 
for  his  labour  and  his  outlay.  The  seventeen  or  eighteen  mil- 
lions now  locked  up  in  the  banks  will  be  withdrawn,  and  be 
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employed  in  building  substantial  houses,  in  constructing  drains 
and  fences,  and  in  other  improvements.  Confidence  and  good 
feeling  will  be  promoted;  discontent  and  outrage  will  be 
arrested;  sectarian  animosity  will  abate;  and  Ireland  will 
become  a  peaceful  part  of  England's  home  empire. 

We  do  not  mean  that  all  this  will  follow  immediately.'  Time 
must  be  allowed  for  the  great  change  and  transformatioa. 
Other  measures  must  be  added  by  parliamentary  enactment. 
The  present  owners  of  land  in  Ireland  must  be  allowed  more 
freedom  in  regard  to  its  management  and  alienation.  The 
laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  by  which  the  eldest  son 
inherits  the  entire  real  estate,  must  be  modified.  We  were 
lately  reading  a  book  on  this  subject  by  an  eminent  Irish  gen- 
tleman called  Hancock,  in  which  he  gives  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  injurious  working  of  this  system.  An  enterprising 
man  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  wishing  to  establish  a  certain  branch 
of  manufacture,  had  his  attention  called  to  a  neighbourhood  that 
was  densely  peopled.  He  applied  to  the  owner  of  the  estate  for 
fifty  acres  of  land  on  which  to  build  a  village,  and  fifty  acres  of 
bog,  from  which  he  could  obtain  peat  as  a  fuel  for  raising  steam 
power.  The  landlord  was  delighted  with  the  application;  and 
he  determined  to  give  the  land  at  a  nominal  rent,  that  he  might 
increase  the  value  of  his  other  property.  The  lawyers  were 
directed  to  make  out  the  papers;  but  they  soon  discovered  that 
by  the  law  of  strict  entail,  the  owner  of  the  estate  could  not 
give  a  long  lease ;  and  he  was  even  debarred  from  taking  less 
rents  than  the  fair  market  value  for  his  property.  On  this  the 
manufacturer  applied  to  another  landlord,  who  was  not  so 
much  restricted;  the  mill  was  built  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
he  had  to  use  coal  for  fuel;  and  yet  in  fifteen  years  he  made  a 
fortune,  while,  of  course,  the  landlord  and  his  tenantry  shared 
in  his  prosperity. 

During  a  visit  that  we  paid  an  old  Mend  at  Limerick  last 
summer,  we  had  much  conversation  on  the  state  of  the  country. 
The  object  of  his  life  had  been  to  be  a  landowner — to  leave  an 
estate  to  his  family;  and  therefore,  his  sympathies  were  entirely 
with  the  present  system.  He  could  see  no  wrong  in  the  refusal 
of  leases.  Every  man,  he  thought,  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own.    Seeing  that  a  direct  argument  could  make 
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no  impression,  we  tried  a  different  method.  "What  is  the 
population  of  Limerick?"  said  we.  "About  sixty  thousand." 
"  Very  many  of  them  are  badly  off?"  "  Yes,  half  starving." 
"  Why  do  you  not  establish  machinery  on  the  Shannon?  How 
many  feet  of  a  fall  could  be  gained  by  a  canal  from  the  head  of 
the  rapids?"  He  did  not  know;  but  he  supposed  the  fall 
would  be  considerable.  "Who  are  the  owners  of  the  land 
between  the  city  and  the  head  of  the  rapids?"  "  It  all  belongs 
to  two  brothers."  "  On  what  tenure  do  they  hold  their  land?'' 
"  By  strict  entail."  "  Well,  then  they  could  not  give  a  long 
lease;  no  canal  can  be  built,  and  no  water  power  can  be 
established." 

Let  it  not  be  objected  here  that  Limerick  is  inhabited  by 
lazy  Celts  and  ignorant  Roman  Catholics.  Those  same  Celts, 
when  brought  across  the  Atlantic,  do  nearly  all  the  ditching 
and  draining  of  the  States,  and  do  the  heavy  work  of  construct- 
ing railways.  But  they  are  not  really  so  lazy  even  at  Limerick. 
A  young  Scotchman  called  Tait,  came  to  that  city  twenty  years 
ago,  and  was  engaged  in  a  large  dry-goods  establishment.  He 
could  not  make' his  department  pay,  and  he  was  dismissed  as 
an  unprofitable  servant.  Not  cast  down,  however,  he  looked 
out  for  some  contracts  for  clothing,  which  he  fulfilled  success- 
fully. He  continued  steadily  to  advance  till,  at  last,  the  Ameri- 
can war  broke  out,  and  he  made  contracts  for  supplying  both 
North  and  South  with  army  clothing.  He  had  a  number  of 
blockade  runners,  none  of  which  were  captured ;  and,  at  the 
dose  of  the  war,  he  had  realized  an  enormous  fortune.  Any 
one  who  passes  over  Blackfriar's  railway  bridge,  in  London, 
across  the  Thames,  may  see  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  at 
his  left  hand,  a  very  large  building  with  enormous  letters  painted 
on  it,  "Tait  &  Co's  Army  Contracts."  He  now  supplies  France 
and  other  continental  states  as  well  as  England,  with  clothing 
for  their  soldiers.  Besides  his  factoiy  in  London,  he  employs 
at  Limerick,  in  a  set  of  mean,  cheap  buildings,  such  as  can  be 
built  on  short  leases,  no  less  than  nine  hundred  operatives.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  he  was  chosen  a  second  time  Mayor 
by  acclamation;  and  we  were  told  that  he  will  be  elected 
member  for  the  city  on  the  first  vacancy.  His  second  installa* 
tion  as  Mayor,  was  signalized  by  the  completion  of  a  noble 
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monument  in  a  public  square,  commemorating  his  virtues  and 
benefactions.  Let  no  one  say  that  the  people  of  Limerick  are 
either  lazy  or  ungrateful. 

L\  the  year  1823  we  often  saw,  riding  in  the  streets  of  Bel- 
fast, an  old  gentleman,  extremely  bent  with  years,  having  a 
servant  in  livery  following  him.  It  was  the  Marquis  of  Done- 
gal, a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  by  whom  the 
settlement  of  Ulster  by  the  Scotch  was  contrived  and  superin- 
tended. His  lordship,  at  the  time  we  saw  him,  was  living  on  a 
pittance  of  £6,000,  allowed  to  him  by  his  creditors  to  keep  him 
from  starving.  Fifty  years  before,  when  he  came  of  age,  he 
had  an  income  of  £80,000,  mostly  derived  from  estates,  which 
included  Belfast  within  their  limits.  But  his  lordship  was  fond 
of  the  gaming  table ;  and  he  ran  enormously  in  debt  to  a  certain 
Irish  gentleman  who  owned  a  fashionable  club-house  in  Lon- 
don. In  order  to  wipe  out  old  scores,  he  married  Miss  May, 
his  creditor  8  daughter.  The  young  marchioness  soon  showed 
that  she  had  a  hereditary  taste  and  talent  for  gambling,  as  well 
as  her  noble  husband.  So  the  candle  burned  at  both  ends,  till, 
in  his  old  age,  his  estates  were  held  in  trust  for  his  creditors. 
Meanwhile  his  son,  the  present  Marquis,  came  to  his  majority, 
and  found  himself  in  straitened  circumstances.  If  he  could 
have  waited  a  few  years,  death  would  have  given  him  the 
estates  without  incumbrance.  But  the  young  man  required 
cash  as  well  as  his  father;  they  joined  together,  therefore,  as 
they  had  by  law  a  right  to  do,  in  cutting  off  the  entail,  so  as 
to  give  long  leases  and  raise  money  on  the  property.  The 
people  of  Belfast  were,  in  this  way,  enabled  to  secure  lots  for 
building.  Mills  and  factories  were  erected,  public  works  were 
carried  on;  and  a  great  swamp  became  the  most  prosperous 
commercial  city  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
centres  of  trade  in  the  British  empire. 

We  have  now  slightly  sketched  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 
land. The  English  government  has  ruled  them  no  less  than 
seven  centuries.  Terrible  cruelties,  enormous  crimes  have  been 
perpetrated  there  by  the  oppressed  and  by  their  oppressors. 
The  present  century,  however,  has  witnessed  an  entire  change 
of  British  policy  in  reference  to  that  country.  Protestant 
ascendancy  has  been  gradually  abandoned.     Difference  in  reli- 
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gion  has  been  less  and  less  regarded;  and  now,  with  wonderful 
unanimity,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  decreed  that  all 
sects  shall  stand  on  the  same  footing.  Who  can  fear  the  issue 
of  such  a  measure  ? 

<*  Magna  est  Teritas,  et  pnetalebit.*' 

The  truth  which  triumphed  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity 
over  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  the  idolatries  of  Rome,  is 
the  same  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  It  cannot 
be  that  Rome  should  triumph.  Popery  is  like  a  stately  tree 
growing  in  an  old  demesne.  Its  branches  still  bear  fruit  and 
foliage,  but  it  is  decayed  at  the  heart.  The  Pope  requires  to 
be  guarded  against  the  Romans  by  Canadian  bayonets.  Take 
away  all  cause  of  complaint  from  Ireland;  remove  all  civil  disa- 
bilities on  account  of  religion ;  leave  truth  and  error  to  fight 
their  own  battles,  unaided  by  force  or  intimidation;  bigotry 
will  disappear,  and  persecution  on  account  of  creeds  will  cease 
for  ever. 

We  are  convinced,  from  what  we  learned  in  our  late  visit  to 
Ireland,  that  Fenianism  is  not  deeply  rooted  in  Irish  soil.  It 
is  an  exotic  of  transatlantic  origin.  The  heat  of  a  Presidential 
campaign  may  warm  the  viper  into  life  for  a  few  weeks  occa- 
sionally on  our  border — but  its  days  are  numbered.  It  will 
soon  take  its  place  with  Know-nothingism  and  other  defunct 
conspiracies;  while  Ireland,  emancipated  from  every  remaining 
bond  of  subjection,  will  take  her  place  beside  the  sister  island, 
as  a  willing  member  of  a  grand,  indissoluble  and  glorious 
confederacy. 


VOL.  XL. — NO,  III.  52 
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Art,  V. — The  General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  the 
United  States  of  America  met,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Albany,  New  York,  on  Thursday,  May  21,  1868, 
at  11  A.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Gurley,  the  Moderator  of  last  year,  the 
opening  sermon  was  preached,  by  request  of  the  Assembly,  by 
the  Rev.  E.  P.  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  the  last  Moderator  present, 
from  John  xii.  24.  He  also  presided  until  a  new  Moderator 
was  chosen. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eagleson,  it  was  resolved,  that  in  all 
elections  by  this  Assembly  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  be 
necessary  to  an  election. 

The  following  resolution  wa'i  offered  by  Rev.  A.  Munson : 

'*  Inasmuch  as  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau  has  admitted  to  a 
seat  in  its  body  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony,  and 
is,  therefore,  ipao/octo,  dissolved;  therefore 

"  Resolved,  Tliat  its  commissioners  to  this  body  are  not  'en- 
titled to  their  seats." 

This  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Assembly  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Moderator. 

Rev.  George  W.  Musgrave,  D.  D.,  was  nominated  by  Rev. 
Dr.  L.  J.  Halsey;  Rev,  J.  G.  Monfort,  D.  D.,  by  Judge  H,  H. 
Leavitt;  Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  D.  D.,  by  Rev.  John  Hancock; 
Rev.  A.  G.  Hall,  D.  D.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Woodbridge;  Rev.  A. 
Happer,  M.  D.,  of  the  Chinese  Mission,  Ijy  ruling  elder  Breiner. 

On  the  first  ballot  Dr.  Musgrave  received  103  votes ;  Dr. 
Monfort  71  votes;  Dr.  Hall  36  votes;  Dr.  Happer  25  votes; 
Dr.  Davidson  6  votes. 

On  the  second  ballot  Dr.  Musgrave  received  139  votes,  and 
was  elected ;  Dr.  Monfort  85  votes,  and  Dr.  Hall  20  votes. 

Ruling  elder  Robert  McKnight  was  elected  Temporary 
Clerk  by  acclamation. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  it  was  made  the  order  of 
the  day  for  to-morrow,  at  11  o'clock,  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Reunion, 
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As  Reunion  was  the  chief  subject  before  the  Assembly,  and 
gave  to  its  deliberations  and  proceedings  their  special  interest 
and  importance,  so  it  will  constitute  the  leading  topic  in  the 
review  of  its  acts  upon  which  we  are  now  entering.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  both  for  our  own  convenience  and  that  of  our 
readers,  first  briefly  to  dispose  of  such  other  matters  as  require 
notice,  and  then  to  present  as  one  whole,  unbroken  by  other 
topics,  a  digest  and  analysis  of  the  reports,  discussions,  and  acts 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  Reunion. 

Southern  JPreshytenan  Churches. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bills  and  Overtures,  certain  papers  relating  to  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and  its  condition,  were  taken 
from  the  hands  of  that  Committee  and.  referred  to  a  special 
committee  of  five  ministers  and  four  ruling  elders. 

The  Moderator  subsequently  announced  as  such  committee — 
Mnisters—S,.  J.  Nicoolls,  D.  D.,  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.  D.,  M.  B. 
Grier,  D.  D.,  George  Hill,  L.  Merrill  Miller,  D.  D.  JRuling 
aiders — W.  F.  Allen,  David  Keith,  Robert  Carter,  and  James 
M.Ray. 

Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey  also  presented  a  memorial,  from  sundry 
ministers  and  elders  residing  in  and  near  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, suggesting  that  steps  be  taken  for  opening  correspond- 
ence with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Humphrey,  this  memorial  was  referred  to 
the  Special  Committee  of  Nine. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee,  this  subject  was 
finally  disposed  of  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas,  the  Synods  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Mem- 
phis, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and 
Virginia,  with  the  several  Presbyteries  under  their  care,  have, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Orleans  in  the 
Synod  of  Mississippi,  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  our  connec- 
tion arid  organized  themselves  into  a  separate  church;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Permanent  Clerk  is  directed  to  drop  their 
names  from  the  list  of  our  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  and  they 
are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  under  the  care  of  this  Assembly,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  Presbytery  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  hereby  attached  to 
the  Synod  of  Nashville. 

Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  does  hereby  recognize  the 
organization  into  which  these  Synods  have  formed  themselves, 
as  a  separate  and  independent  chnrch,  sustaining  to  us  thd 
same  relation  which  we  accord  to  other  branches  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  hereafter  it  is  to  be  treated  accordingly  by 
all  the  courts  under  our  care. 

Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  also  takes  this  occasion  to  say 
that  while  it  cannot  justify  these  brethren  in  separating  them- 
selves from  the  church  of  their  fathers,  it  regrets  their  with- 
drawal, and  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  they  may  see  their 
way  clear  to  return  to  their  former  relations. 

Knox  Presbytery  of  Georgia,  composed  entirely  of  coloured 
ministers  and  churches,  also  applied  for  admission  to  our  body. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  this  Presbytery  was  attached  to 
the  Synod  of  Baltimore.  It  was  represented  in  the  Assembly 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Williams,  an  aged  and  venerable  man,  once 
a  slave,  whose  hard,  broad  hands  bespoke  his  former  status, 
while  his  address  to  the  Assembly  on  the  Report  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Committee,  quite  charmed  and  melted  all  by  the  wisdom, 
earnestness,  and  culture  which  it  displayed.  We  hope  that  in 
all  this  we  have  the  earnest  of  a  great  work  begun  in  evan- 
gelizing and  elevating  the  emancipated  millions  of  our  land, 
and  of  the  important  part  which  our  own  church  will  take  in 
it.  We  rejoice  in  the  blessed  fruits  already  resulting  from  the 
labours  of  our  Freedmen*s  Committee. 

The  difficulties  in  the  border  states  growing  out  of  the  Decla- 
ration and  Testimony,  and  other  causes,  were  referred  to  the  Sy- 
nods of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  for  adjustment.  The  whole  spi- 
rit and  attitude  of  the  Assembly,  as  shown  in  the  action  already 
recited,  and  in  judicial  case  No.  1.,  which  we  are  about  to 
bring  before  our  readers,  in  regard  to  difficulties  growing  out 
of  the  war,  and  the  Declaration  and  Testimony,  are  eminently 
kind  and  conciliatory. 

JudtcM  Business. 

Rev.  Dr.  Monfort,  Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  re- 
ported 

Judicial  Case,  No.  1. — The  complaint  of  Alexander  M.  Cowan 
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against  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Sidney,  which  was  put 
upon  the  docket. 

The  other  cases  Were  disposed  of  without  being  directly  tried 
by  the  Assembly. 

The  first  case  was  duly  heard  and  issued  by  the  Assembly, 
being  the  complaint  of  Rev.  Alexander  M.  Cowan  against  the 
Presbytery  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  for  refusing  to  enroll  him  as  a 
minister,  because  he  had  signed  the  protest  of  several  churches 
in  the  border  states  against  the  action  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly upon  questions  relating  to  the  political  condition  of  the 
country,  growing  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  which  protest  is 
known  in  the  church  as  the  "  Declaration  and  Testimony."  The 
appellant  had  refused  to  recant  his  opinions  or  withdraw  his 
signature  from  such  protest,  as  required .  by  the  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1867. 

After  hearing  the  parties  and  calling  the  roll,  Dr.  Backus 
ofifered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

The  General  Assembly  having  heard  the  complaint  of  Mr. 
Cowan,  deems  that  the  Presbytery  have  acted  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Assembly  of  1867 ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  emergency  that  called  for  the  action  of  that 
and  other  previous  Assemblies  has  passed;  and  inasmuch  as 
throughout  our  bounds  persons  entirely  loyal  to  the  church 
have  scruples  in  respect  to  its  constitutionality,  and  especially 
of  the  orders  of  1866 ;  and  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Cowan  declares 
that  in  signing  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  rebel  against  or  show  any  disrespect  to  the  church,  but 
merely  to  protest  against  what  he  regarded  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional act;  and  inasmuch  as  he  desires  to  adhere  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  be  subject  to  its  authority;  therefore, 

Hesolved,  That  his  case  be  referred  to  the  Presbytery  to 
which  he  belonged,  with  instructions  to  deal  tenderly  with  his 
scruples,  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  said  Presbytery,  he  can  be 
restored  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  action  of  1867, 
that  the  Presbytery  have  authority  to  restore  him  without 
further  acknowledgment  than  stated  above  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Assembly. 
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The  Boards, 

We  had  prepared  separate  notices  of  each  of  the  Boards,  and 
of  the  reports,  discussions,  and  other  action  upon  them,  but 
the  demand  upon  our  space  required  for  an  adequate  prcBenta- 
tion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  in  regard  to  the  over- 
shadowing subject  of  reunion,  compels  us  to  omit  them.  We 
barely  call  attention  to  two  points  among  many  of  great  inte- 
rest and  importance.  The  first  is  the  great  results  already 
achieved  by  the  labours  of  the  Freedmen's  Committee;  the  high 
promise  of  their  future  operations;  the  plans  which  they  .are 
devising  and  projecting  for  the  permanent  and  thorough  evan- 
gelization of  this  people ;  and  their  just  claim  upon  the  aid  and 
sympathy  of  the  church  in  developing  their  nascent  enterprise. 
These  points  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  Assembly's  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject,  published  in  all  the  reports  of  their 
proceedings. 

The  other  point  is  the  slender  and  wholly  insufficient  contri- 
butions to  our  Boards,  and  preeminently  the  Missionary 
Boards,  which  sustain  the  living  workers  in  the  field.  The 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  still  burdened  with  a  debt  only 
less  than  that  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  Unless  the 
contributions  of  the  people  to  it  largely  increase,  it  must  soon 
adopt  a  severe  and  damaging  retrenchment  that  must  cut  to 
the  quick.  Our  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  has  kept  out  of 
debt  only  by  reducing  the  allowance  to  the  missionaries,  in 
these  times  of  unequalled  dearness  of  living,  tweuty-five  per 
cent.  Should  these  things  be  ?  Tell  it  not  in  Gath  I  Publish 
it  not  in  Askelon! 

The  whole  subject  of  liberal  giving,  and  systematic  benevo- 
lence, requires  to  be  brought  home  to  the  understanding,  heart, 
and  conscience  of  our  people,  as  it  has  never  yet  been.  The 
Assembly  had  a  committee  on  systematic  benevolence,  which 
reported  some-  excellent  resolutions.  These  were  of  course 
adopted.  This,  however,  is  but  a  single  step,  towards  the  result, 
and  will  accomplish  nothing  unless  we  go  further.  We  have  a 
great  work  before  us,  if  we  would  lift  the  great  mass  of  our 
people  to  a  just  sense  of  their  privilege  and  responsibility  in  the 
premises.     Dr.  Breckinridge  said,  "if  we  would   get  more 
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money  we  must  have  more  piety."  This  is  a  part  of  the  truth. 
Piety  and  pious  giving  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other,  for 
reciprocal  increase.  Dr.  Backus,  in  his  special  report  on  the 
rtK)rganization  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  stated  another  equally 
important  truth ;  that  the  stinted  contributions  to  our  Boards 
did  not  arise  from  any  special  penuriousness  of  our  people,  but 
from  a  neglect  to  ply  them  with  the  proper  means  and  agencies 
to  draw  out  their  piety  in  the  form  of  liberal,  hearty,  and  sys- 
tematic giving.  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  corresponding  delegate, 
uttered  another  equally  important  truth,  when  he  said,  *'the 
greatest  want  in  all  denominations  is  that  of  proper  congrega- 
tionaZ  org;\nizations  for  Christian  work."  When  this  whole 
matter  is  dealt  with  in  conformity  with  these  principles,  instead 
of  starving  out  our  missions  and  missionaries,  each  of  the  mis- 
sion boai'ds,  we  trust,  will  be  invigorated  and  amplified  by 
annual  receipts  of  not  less  than  half  a  million. 

Dr.  Mc  CoiKs  Acceptance  of  the  Presidency  of  Princeton  Collcgt. 

The  friends  of  this  oldest  Presbyterian  college,  and  of  high 
Christian  education,  will  be  happy  to  know  that  the  Assembly 
joined  in  the  general  gratulation  inspired  by  the  accession  of 
this  eminent  man  to  the  Presidency  of  Nassau  Hall. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Heaolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  has  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  the  acceptance  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  which  institu- 
tion was  founded  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  'Jersey, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  Supreme  Judicatory  of  our  Church, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  raising  up  an  educated  ministry. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Other  churches  with  which  we  are  in  correspondence  were 
unusually  well  represented.  Dr.  Fisher  of  the  New-school 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  Elder  William  Getty  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  appeared  as  delegates  from  the 
Philadelphia  Convention.  Dr.  Fisher's  address,  to  which  we 
may  again  refer,  bore  strongly  on  the  subject  of  reunion.     He 
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laid  before  the  Assembly  the  Philadelphia  basis  of  Presbyterian 
union,  which,  with  other  papers  relative  to  the  same  subject, 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Charles  Hodge, 
Eagleson,  and  Niccolls,  and  ruling  elders  Henry  Day  and  J.  S. 
Taylor,  who  subsequently  reported  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved^  1.  That  agreeably  to  the  request  of  that  Conven- 
tion, this  General  Assembly  appoint  five  representatives,  (three 
ministers  and  two  elders)  to  meet  with  the  representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  several  bodies  whose  delegates  constituted 
the  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  a  plan  of  union 
among  those  churches. 

Besolved,  2.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  if  a 
more  intimate  union  be  found  inexpedient  or  impracticable, 
our  representatives  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  other  bodies  on  some  plan  of  confederation  of  the 
separate  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Musgrave,  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  T.  McGill,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  P.  Humphrey ;  and  ruling  elders 
Hon.  Robert  McKnight  and  George  Junkin,  were  appointed  a 
committee  under  the  first  resolution. 

Rev.  Henry  Darling,  D.  D.,  appeared  as  delegate  from  the 
New-school,  and  made  an  address  on  the  subject  of  Reunion, 
which  made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  the  Assembly ;  to 
this  we  may  again  refer. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Thompson  represented  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Chufch.  Dr.  H.  N.  Pohlman  appeared  as  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod.  The  information 
he  gave  respecting  his  body,  and  the  earnest  appeal  he  made 
for  our 'fraternal  sympathy  and  prayers,  deeply  affected  the 
Assembly. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  body  wafi  interested  in  no  address 
more  than  that  of  Pastor  George  Appia,  from  the  Waldensian 
Church.  The  simple  and  graphic  account  which  he  gave  of  this 
body  of  witnesses  for  Christ,  touched  all  hearts,  and  won  a 
ready  commendation  of  his  appeal,  for  aid  in  behalf  of  the 
gospel  in  Italy,  to  the  prayers  and  sympathies  of  our  churches. 
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Theological  Seminaries. 

The  report  of  tlie  Committee  on  the  Theological  Seminaries, 
through  Dr.  Backus,  their  chairman,  presented  little  beyond 
the  usual  routine.  A  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance,  in  most  of  them,  was  indicated,  and  has 
been  gradually  developing  itself  of  late.  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  decrease  of  candidates  in  the  church  since  the  loud  outcry 
about  an  excess  of  ministers,  the  impossibility  of  finding 
employment  for  many,  and  the  stinted  support  of  those  in 
actual  service.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation that  the  current  has  turned  in  this  respect,  and  that 
the  number  of  candidates  beginning  their  academical  education 
is  again  on  the  increase.  Another  circumstance  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  that  during  the  war  several  seminaries  outside  of 
our  church  were  imperfectly  organized,  and  had  more  or  less 
of  their  chairs  vacant.  A  few  coming  to  us  from  each  of  these, 
made  a  large  aggregate,  though  abnormal,  increase.  Now  that 
all  these  institutions  have  become  fully  manned  and  equipped, 
this  source  of  supply  has  of  course  much  diminished. 

Eev.  Nathaniel  West,  D.  D.,  was  elected  Professor  of  Biblical 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Danville  Seminary,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam M.  Blackburn,  to  the  same  chair  in  the  Seminary  of  the 
Northwest. 

Reunion  with  the  NeuHtchooL 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session.  Dr.  Beatty,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Old  and  New-school  bodies  on  Re- 
union, submitted  a  report  recommending  the  following  amended 
basis  for  adoption  by  the  two  bodies. 

PROPOSED  TIRMS  OF  RBUNION    BFTWIIN   THI   TWO   SRANCHI8  OF  THE    PRES- 
BTTSRIAK  CHURCH   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  General  Assemblies  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
on  the  desirableness  and  practicability  of  uniting  these  two 
bodies,  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  the  work 
assigned  us,  and  having  earnestly  sought  Divine  guidance,  and 
patiently  devoted  ourselves  to  the  investigation  of  the  question 
VOL.  XL. — NO.  m.  63 
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involved,  agree  in  presenting  the  following  for  the  considera- 
tion, and,  if  they  see  fit,  for  the  adoption  of  the  two  General 
Assemblies. 

Believing  that  the  interests  of  the  Kedeemer's  kingdom 
would  be  promoted  by  healing  our  divisions;  that  practice 
union  would  greatly  augment  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  church 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  divinely  appointed  work ;  that 
the  main  causes  producing  division  have  either  wholly  passed 
away,  or  become  so  far  inoperative,  as  that  reunion  is  now 
"  consistent  with  agreement  in  doctrine,  order,  and  polity,  on 
the  basis  of  our  common  standards,  and  the  prevalence  of 
mutual  confidence  and  love ;"  and  that  two  bodies,  bearing  the 
same  name,  adopting  the  same  constitution,  and  claiming  the 
same  corporate  rights,  cannot  be  justified  by  any  but  the  most 
imperative  reasons  in  maintaining  separate  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, rival  organizations ;  and  regarding  it  as  both  just  and 
proper  .that  a  reunion  should  be  effected  by  the  two  churches,  as 
independent  bodies,  and  on  equal  terms,  we  propose  the  follow- 
ing terms  and  recommendations,  as  suited  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  case : 

1.  The  reunion  shall  be  effected  on  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesias- 
tical basis  of  our  common  standards ;  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  inspired 
word  of  God,  and  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice; 
the  Confession  of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be  sincerely  received 
and  adopted,  "  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;"  it  being  understood  tiiat  this  Confession 
is  received  in  its  proper,  historical — that  is,  the  Calvinistic  or 
Reformed— sense ;  it  is  also  understood  that  various  methods 
of  viewing,  stating,  explaining,  and  illustrating  the  doctrines 
of  the  Confession,  which  do  not  impair  the  integrity  of  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  system,  are  to  be  freely  allowed  in  the 
United  Church,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  allowed  in  the 
separate  churches ;  and  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  shall  be  approved  as 
containing  the  principles  and  rule  of  our  polity. 

2.  All  the  ministers  and  churches,  embraced  in  the  two 
bodies,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  same  standing  in  the  united 
body,  which  they  may  hold  in  their  respective  connections 
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up  to  the  consummation  of  the  union;  imperfectly  organized 
cliurclies  shall  be  counselled  and  expected  to  become  thoroughly 
Presbyterian,  as  early,  within  the  period  of  five  years,  as  is 
permitted  by  the  highest  interests  to  be  consulted;  and  no 
other  such  churches  shall  be  hereafter  received. 

3.  The  boundaries  of  the  several  Presbyteries  and  Synods 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  united 
church. 

3.  The  official  records  of  the  two  branches  of  the  church,  for 
the  period  of  separation,  shall  be  preserved  and  held  as  making 
up  the  one  history  of  the  church ;  and  no  rule  or  precedent, 
which  does  not  stand  approved  by  both  the  bodies,  shall  be  of 
any  authority,  until  reestablished  in  the  united  body,  except  in 
so  far  as  such  rule  or  precedent  may  affect  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty founded  thereon. 

6.  The  corporate  rights  now  held  by  the  two  General  As- 
semblies, and  by  their  boards  and  committees,  shall,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  consolidated,  and  applied  for  their  several 
objects,  as  defined  by  law. 

6.  There  shall  be  one  set  of  Committees  or  Boards  for  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  other  religious  enterprises  of 
the  church,  which  the  churches  shall  be  encouraged  to  sustain, 
though  free  to  cast  their  contributions  into  other  channels,  if 
they  desire  to  do  so. 

7.  As  sooij  as  practicable  after  the  union  shall  be  effected, 
the  General  Assembly  shall  reconstruct  and  consolidate  the 
several  permanent  Committees  and  Boards,  which  now  belong 
to  the  two  Assemblies,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  impartiality,  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
two  bodies  constituting  the  united  church. 

8.  The  publications  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  and  of  the 
Publication  Committee,  shall  continue  to  be  issued  as  at  present, 
leaving  it  to  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  united  church  to 
revise  tliese  issues,  and  perfect  a  catalogue  for  the  joint  church, 
so  as  to  exclude  invidious  references  to  past  controversies. 

9.  In  order  to  a  uniform  system  of  ecclesiastical  supervision, 
those  Theological  Seminaries  that  are  now  under  Assembly  con- 
trol may,  if  their  Boards  of  Direction  so  elect,  be  transferred  to 
the  watch  and  care  of  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent  Synods ;  and  the 
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other  seminaries  are  advised  to  introduce,  as  fer  as  may  be,  into 
their  constitutions,  the  principle  of  Synodical  or  Assembly 
supervision ;  in  which  case  they  shall  be  entitled  to  an  official 
recognition  and  approbation  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Assembly, 

10.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Presbyteries  possess  the  right  to 
examine  ministers  applying  for  admission  from  other  Presbyte- 
ries ;  but  each  Presbytery  shall  be  left  free  to  decide  for  itself 
when  it  shall  exercise  the  right. 

11.  It  shall  be  regarded  as  the  duty  of  all  our  judicatories, 
ministers,  and  people  in  the  united  church,  to  study  the  things 
which  make  for  peace,  and  to  guard  against  all  needless  and 
offensive  references  to  the  causes  that  have  divided  us ;  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  revival  of  past  issues,  by  the  continuance  of 
any  usage  in  either  branch  of  the  church  that  has  grown  out 
of  our  former  conflicts,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  lower 

'  judicatories  of  the  church  that  they  conform  their  practice,  in 
relation  to  all  such  usages,  as  fer  as  is  consistent  with  their 
convictions  of  duty,  to  the  general  custom  of  the  church  prior 
to  the  controversies  that  resulted  in  the  separation. 

12.  The  terms  of  the  reunion,  if  they  are  approved  by  the 
General  Assemblies  of  1868,  shall  be  overtured  to  the  several 
Presbyteries  under  their  care,  and  shall  be  of  binding  force,  if 
they  are  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  Presbyteries  connected 
with  each  branch  of  the  church,  within  one  yep  after  they 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  them  for  approval. 

13.  If  the  two  General  Assemblies  of  1869  shall  find  that  the 
plan  of  reunion  has  been  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of 
Presbyteries  in  each  body,  they  shall,  after  the  conclusion  of 
all  their  business,  be  dissolved  by  their  respective  moderators, 
in  the  manner  and  fotm  following,  viz..  Each  moderator  shall 
address  the  Assembly  over  which  he  presides,  saying,  "by  vir- 

'  tue  of  the  authority  delegated  to  me  by  the  church,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  plan  of  union  adopted  by  the  two  Presbyterian 
churches,  let  this  Assembly  be  dissolved ;  and  I  do  hereby  dis- 
solve it,  and  require  a  General  Assembly,  chosen  in  the  same 
manner,  by  all  the  Presbyteries  in  connection  with  this  body, 
and  all  those  in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly  meeting 
this  year  in ,  to  meet  in ,  on  the day  of  May, 
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A.  D.  1870 ;  and  I  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  the 
General  Assembly  thus  constituted  will  be  the  rightful  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  happily  united." 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  Joint  Committee, 

Charles  C.  Beatty,  Chairman, 
Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  March  14,  A.  D.  1868. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report,  it  was  moved  that  half  an 
hour  be  spent  in  prayer  for  the  divine  guidance  in  the  Assem- 
bly's deliberations  and  acts  in  relation  to  this  grave  matter. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  Assembly  was  led  in 
prayer  by  Mr.  Day,  Dr.  E.  P.  Humphrey,  Dr.  Monfort,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge. 

Judge  Leavitt  presented  the  following  resolutions  : 

Hesolvedf  That  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
basis  of  the  Reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Church  now 
made,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
Assembly,  and  it  is  ordered  that  it  be  sent  down  to  the  Presby- 
teries for  their  final  action. 

Resolved,  That  the  Presbyteries  be  requested  to  report  to 
the  Stated  Clerk  their  action,  approving  or  disapproving  the 
proposed  Basis  of  Union,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
in  1869. 

Resolved,  That  the  Stated  Clerk  be  directed  to  cause  to  be 

printed  at  an  early  day  thousand  copies  of  the  entire 

report  of  the  Committee  for  distribution  to  the  ministers  and 
sessions  of  the  churches. 

After  considerable  discussion  of  various  propositions,  the 
Assembly  finally  determined,  by  a  vote  of  124  to  101,  to  make 
the  resolutions  the  first  order  of  the  day  for  this  afternoon,  and 
to  make  their  consideration  continuous,  except  when  it  shall 
be  interrupted  by  orders  of  the  day  heretofore  fixed. 

The  discussion  of  them  was  carried  on  according  to  the  above 
vote,  until  the  final  vote  was  reached  on  May  30,.  the  ninth  day 
of  the  session.  The  debate,  as  a  whole,  was  characterized  by 
that  ability,  earnestness,  dignity,  and  courtesy,  which  became 
the  body,  the  subject,  and  the  occasion.  The  principal  topic  of 
discussion  was  the  first  article,  containing  the  doctrinal  basis, 
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as  being  at  once  far  the  most  difficult  and  most  momentous — 
the  pivot  of  the  whole  movement.  For  if  this  could  be  adjusted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  great  contracting  parties,  or  the 
mass  of  both  churches,  there  vras  little  doubt  that  other  points 
could  be  arranged.  If  the  differences  here  proved  irreconcilable, 
the  adjustment  of  other  matters  would  signify  little. 
The  following  telegram  was  received  on  Monday  morning: 

Harbisbu&q,  Pft.,  May  23. 
Rev.  Wm,  E.  Sehenek,  D,  D.,  Permanent  Clerk,  Aseembh/,  Athan^  : 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  session 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  sends  fraternal  and  Christian  salutations 
to  the  General  Assepably  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  holding 
its  sessions  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  first 
morning  hour  of  Tuesday  be  devoted  by  both  Assemblies  to 
prayer  for  Divine  guidance  in  their  deliberation  and  action 
upon  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reunion. 

J,  G.  BtJTLER,  derk. 

The  Clerk  was  directed  to  respond  by  telegraph,  informing 
the  Assembly  at  Harrisourg.  that  the  proposition  was  acceded 
to,  and  sending  Christian  salutations. 

Upon  certain  points  there  was  entire  unanimity  throughout 
the  Assembly,  with  possible  individual  exceptions^  too  slight  to 
be  noted. 

1.  All  desired  reunion  upon  a  safe  basis,  and  as  soon  as  it 
can  safely  be  accomplished.  Chancellor  Green  said  what  must 
have  impressed  all  in  contact  with  the  Assembly:  "  He  believed 
every  man  in  this  room  is  in  favour  of  imion  iif  it  can  be  done 
with  safety." 

2.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the  doctrinal  basis,  presented  in 
the  first  article  of  the  terms  of  union  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee,  was  equally  unanimous.  This  appeared  in  all  the 
speeches,  votes,  the  protest  and  answer,  and  in  all  private  con- 
versation relative  to  the  subject.  This  dissatisfaction  was  not 
equally  strenuous  in  all,  but  it  was  so  universal  that  we  have 
met  with  but  a  single  avowal  to  the  contrary.  All  felt  that 
the  words,  "  it  being  understood  that  this  Confession  is  to  be 
received  in  its  proper  historical — that  is  the  Calvinistic  or 
Reformed — sense;"  and  especially  the  following,  "it  is  also 
understood  that  various  methods  of  viewing,  stating,  explain- 
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ing,  and  illustrating  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession/ which  do 
not  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Keformed  or  Calvinistic  system, 
are  to  be  freely  allowed  in  the  united  church,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  allowed  in  the  separate  churches/'  constitute  an 
awkward  and  mischievous  incumbrance,  which  they  would 
greatly  prefer  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact. The  reasons  will  appear  as  we  present  an  outline  of  the 
debate  and  subsequent  action. 

3.  The  real  issue  was  whether,  notwithstanding  this  and 
other  lesser  objections,  the  plan  of  union  should  be  adopted  and 
recommended  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their  sanction  without 
amendment,  trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  other  measures  that 
might  be  devised,  and  the  power  of  orthodoxy  in  the  united 
church,  to  neutralize  the  evils  of  the  obnoxious  clause. 

On  the  affirmative,  it  was  argued  by  Messrs.  Hunt,  Day, 
McKnight,  Beatty,  Green,  Blauvelt,  Monfort  and  others,  that 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  accept  or  reject  the  platform  as  it 
is,  verbatim  et  literatim;  that  to  amend  it  is  to  reject  it,  and 
this  would  indefinitely  postpone  and  seriously  jeopard  reunion, 
alarm  and  alienate  our  New-school  brethren,  disappoint  the 
church,  and  destroy  much  good  anticipated  from  the  speedy 
consummation  of  the  measure. 

The  part  of  the  doctrinal  article  objected  to  is  indeed  a  blem- 
ish, but  all  human  compositions  have  their  defects,  not  except- 
ing even  our  Confession  of  Faith.  If  we  wait  for  a  perfect  form 
of  compact,  we  make  reunion  impossible  and  defer  it  for  ever. 

In  regard  to  the  doctrinal  qu^tion,  some  contended  that 
there  never  had  been  any  serious  difierence  between  the  two 
bodies,  that  the  original  disruption  was  caused,  not  by  doctri- 
nal but  by  ecclesiastical  differences,  that  the  doctrinal  contro- 
versy originates  with  the  clergy,  and  pertains  to  the  fine-spun 
theories  and  speculations  of  theologians  and  professors,  and 
that  laymen  do  not  understand,  appreciate,  or  care  anything 
about  them.  Others,  who  did  not  go  quite  this  length,  agreed 
with  these  in  insisting,  that,  whatever  doctrinal  errors  once 
infested  the  New-school  body,  were  now,  for  the  most  part, 
abandoned  and  outgrown.  Indeed  a  great  doctrinal  improve- 
ment in  it,  was  testified  to  and  conceded  on  all  sides.  Drs. 
Fisher  and  Darling  bore  strong  testimony  in  this  respect.  ' 
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also  that  they  had  got  rid  of  the  Congregationalism  and  Volun- 
taryism, which  contributed  much  to  the  original  discord  and 
disruption.  It  was  strenuously  insisted  by  these  gentlemen, 
and  by  all  the  advocates  for  adopting  the  proposed  basis  unal- 
tered, that,  however  most  of  the  New-school  brethren  had 
interpretations  and  explanations  of  doctrine  different  from  us, 
yet  they  can  and  do  agree  with  us  in  standing  fairly  and 
squarely  on  the  Confession ;  that  it  will  not  answer  to  be  too 
rigid ;  some  diversity  and  liberty  of  thinking  must  be  allowed. 
We  have  differences  among  ourselves*  Quotations  were  freely 
made  from  this  journal  and  the  utterances  of  its  editor,  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  suflScient  to  receive  the  Confession  as  it  is,  with- 
out insisting  on  anybody's  philosophy  or  explanation  of  it ;  to 
receive  the  essentials  of  the  system  of  Calvinism  it  contains, 
without  every  minute  unessential  phrase,  or  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  any  one  school. 

Although  the  Confession  pure  and  simple  is  conceded  to  be  a 
better  basis  than  when  coupled  with  the  modifications  of  the 
first  article,  yet  it  was  maintained  that  the  first  clause  of  the 
addition,  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Convention  basis,  viz., 
that  it  should  be  received  "in  its  nistorical,  u  c,  the  Reformed 
and  Calviuistic  sense,"  was  inserted  by  the  New-school  brethren 
to  satisfy  the  Old-school  that  they  did  not  ask  for  any  broader 
license,  and  was  meant  to  be  restrictive  rather  than  latitudina- 
rian;  that  the  residue,  known  as  the  "Gurley  amendment,"  was 
inserted  at  the  instance  of  the  New-school  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  who  would  have  bfeen  content  with  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  basis,  had  they  not  seen  what  led  them  to  fear  that 
the  Old-school  construed  it  as  restrictive  of  their  former  liberty. 
But  both  Drs.  Beatty  and  Montfort  announced  their  purpose,  if 
the  basis  were  adopted  without  alteration,  to  move  or  favour  as 
the  basis,  a  vote  of  preference  for  the  Confession  alone,  and  that 
the  New-school  Assembly  be  requested  to  concur  in  such  an 
amendment.  (The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  persons 
familiar  with  the  Assembly,  that  this  announcement  secured 
many  votes  for  the  basis  as  it  is,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  withheld.     We  know  not  on  bow  reliable  grounds). 

It  was  said  that  the  churches  in  New  York  City  were  almost 
a  unit  for  the  reunion;    that  the  Presbyterian  body  would 
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gain  immensely  in  power,  standing,  influence,  and  in  economy 
and  efficiency  of  evangelistic  operations  upoii  its  consumniia- 
tion.  In  reference  to  the  danger  to  the  -funds  of  Princeton 
Seminary,  pointed  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Legal  Committee 
of  the  Asseiiibly,*  it  was  said  thatconsiderations  of  money 
were  too  paltry  to  be  weighed  against  the  moral  and  Christian 
advantages  and  obligations  of  reunion ;  that  every  dollar  so 
lost  would  immediately  be  more  than  replaced;  that  the  dan- 
ger itself  was  very  slight,  that  reunion  would  bring  with  it 
any  contingencies,  in  which  the  courts  would  sustain  suits  to 
alienate  those  funds. 

*  The  following  is  from  Uie  portion  of  the  Report  signed  bj  Chancellor 
Green  and  William  A.  Porter,  Esq.,  of  the  Assembly's  Committee  on  the  legal 
questions  inyolyed  in  rennion  here  alluded  to. 

"  On  the  6th  of  May,  1848,  James  Lenox,  Esq.,  conveyed  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Seminary  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  library  and  the  house  of  one  of 
-  its  professors.  He  accompanied  the  grant  with  this  condition,  which  for  con- 
Tenience  we  have  divided  into  two  sections:  (1.) ' 'Provided  always,  neverthe- 
less, and  upon  this  condition,  that  if  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter,  the  said 
parties  of  the  second  part  [that  is  the  Trustees  of  the  Seminary]  shall  pass  from 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  now  eommorUy  knovm  and  distinguished 
as  the  Old-school  General  Assembly f  and  its  successors,  or  (2,)  if  at  any  time  or 
times  hereafter,  the  leading  doctrines  declared  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
catechisms  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  universal  and 
total  depravity,  the  doctrine  of  election,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  all  his  posterity,  and  of  the  impu- 
tation of  Christ's  righteousness  to  all  his  people  for  their  justification,  the  doc- 
trine of  human  inability,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  regeneration,  conversion,  and  sanctification  of  sinners, 
as  these  doctrines  are  now  understood  and  explained  by  the  aforesaid  Old-school 
Oeneral  Assembly ,  shall  cease  to  be  taught  and  inculcated  in  the  said  seminary, 
then,  and  in  either  such  case,  the  grant  and  conveyance  hereby  made  shall  cease 
and  becpme  null  and  void,  and  the  said  premises  shall  thereupon  revert  to  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  as  in  his  first  and  former 
estate,' 

"  The  second  branch  of  this  condition  would  probably  not  be  violated  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  until  the  doctrines  there  specified  shall  cease  to  be  taught  in 
the  seminary.  On  some  of  these  doctrines  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  church  are  wide  apart ;  and  while  we  agree  with  our  brethren 
that  we  cannot,  as  lawyers,  undertake  to  examine  and  pronounce  upon  the 
effect  of  these  differences  of  opinion,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  so 
well  known  to  theologians  on  both  sides,  that  such  differences  do  exist.  Nor 
can  we  hesitate  to  point  attention  to  the  peril  which  may  ensue  to  this  property 
and  to  other  property  similarly  situated,  if  in  consequence  of  the  terms  of  a 
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The  speech  of  Dr.  Musgrave,  which  evidently  had  great 
power  over  the  Assembly,  took  its  own  ground,  which  deserves 
to  be  separately  stated.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  mea- 
sures which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  New-schooL  He 
differed  from  those  who  maintained  that  "  other  than  doctrinal 
questions  divided  the  church  thirty  years  ago.  Doctrinid 
questions  mainly  led  to  that  division.  Would  Christian  men 
have  objected,  if  their  sons  were  to  be  trained  in  orthodoxy? 
Would  we  have  found  fault  with  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
if  it  had  sent  forth  sound  ministers?  Can  any  man  be  made  to 
believe  so?  No,  the  Home  Missionary  and  Education  Societies, 
as  we  believed,  designed  to  subvert  our  faith  and  revolutionize 
our  church.  .  .  We  believed  our  faith  and  polity  in  danger, 
and  hence  we  felt  bound  to  resist  them.  .  .  Our  New-school 
brethren  went  out  voluntarily,  and  were  not  turned  out  We 
never  intended  to  cut  off  those  from  the  Synods.  .  .  I  have 
never  regretted  that  division.     I  am  satisfied  it  was  for  the 

union  with  any  other  body,  the  doctrines  specified  in  this  deed,  as  understood 
and  explained  by  the  aforesaid  Old-tchool  General  Assembly,  may  cease  to  be 
taught  in  the  institutions  thus  endowed. 

**  There  is  less  difficulty  in  determining  the  results  which  must  flow  fVomTio- 
lating  the  first  branch  of  the  condition  imposed  by  Mr.  Lenox,  tIs.,  if  the  trus- 
tees of  the  seminary  shall  pass  from  under  the  superrision  and  control  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
now  commonly  known  and  distinguished  as  the  Old- school  General  Assembly, 
and  its  successors.  In  that  eyent  the  property  is  to  reyert  to  himself  and  his 
heirs.  The  Trustees  are,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  deed,  to  be  under  the 
superviFion  and  control  of  the  Old- school  General  Assembly  as  distinguUhei 
from  any  other ;  in  other  words,  from  the  New- school  General  Assembly.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  if  these  Trustees  should  pass  from  the  superrision  and  con- 
trol of  the  former  Assembly  as  distinguished  from  the  latter,  or  if  they  should 
be  controlled  and  superyised  by  an  Assembly  known  by  another  name,  or  con- 
stituted differently  from  the  Assembly  thus  specially  described  by  Mf.  Lenox, 
the  yaluable  property  oonyeyed  by  his  deed  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 

*'0n  the  26th  of  April,  1862,  Robert  L.  and  Alexander  Stuart  conyeyed  to  the 
Trustees  of  this  seminary  $50,000  in  bonds  of  the  Federal  Goyemment,  and 
inserted  in  their  deed  the  same  condition  in  substance  which  has  been  qooted 
from  that  of  Mr.  Lenox,  except  that  in  the  eyent  of  a  breach  of  the  condition, 
the  money  is  to  become  the  property  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  They  had 
preyiously  presented  to  the  Trustees  of  the  seminary  the  libraiFy  of  t^e  lat«  Dr. 
Addison  Alexander  on  nearly  the  same  terms,  except  that  on  the  yiolation  of 
that  trust  the  library  is  to  become  the  property  of  the  Trustees  of  The  College 
of  New  Jersey.  Th«  yiews  which  we  have  expressed  respecting  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Lenox,  will  apply  to  the  gifts  of  the  brothers  Stuart" 
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good  of  both  parties.  If  it  had  not  occurred,  our  church  would 
have  been  corrupted.  We  have  felt  the  results  of  that  division 
in  thirty  years  of  harmony  and  prosperity.  How  is  it;  and  how 
has  it  been  with  our  New-school  brethren?  They  have  recog- 
nized us  as  standard-bearers,  and  as  presenting  the  purest  type 
of  Presbyterianism.  Our  polity  has  been  attractive ;  and  for  the 
last  few  years  they  have  been  coming  back  to  the  safe  ground, 
upon  which  we  planted  ourselves,  and  they  turned  their  "backs. 
They  found  that  their  Congregational  allies  were  not  friends, 
but  enemies;  and  they  have  now  their  own  boards  for  their 
work  as  a  church.  The  causes  of  the  division  have  been  largely 
removed.  Slavery  is  dead.  Voluntaryism  is  no  longer  popular 
with  them.  Our  New-school  brethren  have  also  approached  us 
doctririaUy,  I  believe  them  much  sounder,  as  a  body,  than 
they  were  thirty  years  ago.  They  will  not  now  tolerate  things 
which  they  tolerated  then;  nor  do  we  now  call  men  to  account 
for  a  word.  We  now  allow  differences  of  opinion  amongst  our- 
selves, which  we  did  not  then  allow.  .  .  I  conscientiously 
believe  that  nine-tenths  of  them  are  substantially  as  orthodox 
and  sound  as  we  ate  ourselves.  A  few  still  adhere  to  their  old 
heresies.  But  these  will  soon  be  gone,  and  their  errors  will  be 
corrected  by  a  perfect  sanctification  in  glory.  But  we  do  not 
want  a  basis  tolerating  fundamental  errors,  and  subverting  our 
faith.  Our  New-school  brethren  should  be  plainly  told  that  we 
can  tolerate  no  such  errors.  I  said  so  in  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention, and  I  say  so  again.  I  would  have  no  union  in  which 
errors  cannot  be  disciplined.  We  enter  into  this  union  because 
they  say  they  agree  with  us.  Let  us  then  unite,  but  let  us 
discipline  them  if  they  are  not  with  us.  We  shall  be  in  the 
majority,  and  with  Dr.  Breckinridge's  half,  we  shall  have  a 
large  majority.  My  opinion  is  that  every  real  heretic  should 
be  disciplined  for  his  heresy.  With  this  understanding,  let  us 
enter  into  this  union. 

"  Now,  one  word  as  to  this  basis,  I  did,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  cordially  accept  Professor  Smith's  amendment,  that 
the  Confession  of  Faith  should  be  received  in  the  Calvinistic  or 
Heformed  sense.  And  why  did  I  accept  it?  He  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  said  that  New-school  men  were  falsely  accused  of 
subscribing  to  the  Confession  of  Paith  in  a  different  sense  from 
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ours.  And  so  he  brought  in  this  amendment,  using  Dr.  Hodge's 
words  as  found  in  the  Princeton  Review  for  July,  1867.  Our 
New-school  brethren  agreed  to  this.  I  said  I  would  not  have 
offered  that  amendment  myself,  as  I  preferred  a  simple  sub- 
scription to  the  Confession,  but  that  I  would  accept  it.  I  said, 
'  If  my  clan,  my  brethren,  were  satisfied  with  this  as  the  sense 
in  which  the  basis  waa  accepted,  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  basis  itself.  I  love  my  people.  I  do  believe  that  Presby- 
terians are  the  best  people  on  God's  earth.  But  ^as 'some  have 
thought  that  this  amendment  is  ambiguous,  .'and  as  I  believe 
the  Gurley  amendment  is  worse,  I  would'  rather  get  rid  of  the 
whole  of  them,  and  take  a  subscription  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith  as  the  basis  of  union.  Then  no  man  can  say  we  are 
innovators.  Thus  we  stand  just  where  our  fathers  haye^always 
stood.  Is  it  not  the  formula  of  the  constitution?  Is  it  not  the 
formula  of  the  New-school?  Then  if  we  take  that  simple,  pure 
ground — if  we  get  down  to  the  solid  rock,  we  have  no  necessity 
for  Dr.  Smith's  amendment,  or  Dr.  Gurley *s  amendment,  and 
we  stand  just  where  both  churches  profess  to  stand.  Some 
persons  cannot  understand  what  you  mean  by  '  historical,* 
* Calvinistic,'  and  'Reformed'  senses,  and  their  suspicions  once 
awakened,  cannot  be  allayed.  They  will  understand  this  plain, 
simple  basisj  for  they  know  what  the  Confession  means  and 
teaches:  Besides  the  adoption  of  such  a  basis  as  the  simple 
Confession  of  Faith,  is  tiie  best  way  to  protect  our  funds,  as  no 
alteration  of  our  constitution  can  then  be  charged  upon  us.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  union  may  not  be  worth  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  I  would  not  put:  it  in  the  balance  against 
money,  but  if  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  we  can  defend 
our  charter,  and  protect  our  property,  it  is  better.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  some  brethren  intend  to  offer  this  amendment;  and 
to  take  the  '  Simon  pure,'  the  real  granite  rock  as  a  foundation 
for  our  union.  .  ,  Formed  upon  the  right  basis,  this  re- 
union will  strengthen  and  encourage  us.  .  .  •  My  opinion  is 
that  it  will  come.  How  soon,  I  know  not.  I  am  not  im- 
patient. I  am  not  disposed  to  rush  this  matter  through  with- 
out caution,  and  without  proper  care."  .    . 

Rev.  Dr.  Eagleson,  who  had  been,  promiaent  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention,  followed"  Dr.  Musgrave  in  a  few  remarka. 
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of  hearty  concurrence  with  him.  He  added :  "When  the  tele- 
graphic despatch  of  last  Monday  morning  came,  it  met  a 
response  in  my  bosom.  I  was  then  led  to  form  a  resolution  to 
labour  to  carry  out.this  union  on  a  proper,  scriptural  orthodox 
basis.  I  am  in  favour,  of  a  union  of  all  branches  of  my  Presby- 
terian brethren,  even  with  those  of  the  Southern  Church,  on 
such  a  basis,  I  wish  a  union  of  all  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  this  land.  I  feel  that  the  glory  of  our  country,  our  Zion,  and. 
our  God  requires  that  our  church  stall  be  national  as  in  former 
years.  I  am  prepared  for  this  in  head  and  heart.  And  with 
this.  hope. in  view,  I  have  prepared  an  amendment  to  the  first 
article  of :  the  basis, .  as  follows, :.        . 

Strike  out  the  following  words :  ; 

"  It  being  understood  that  this  Confession  is  received  in  its 
proper  historical — that  is  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed  sense — 
it  is  also  understood  that  various  modes  of  believing,  stating, 
Qj^plainingi  and:  illustrjiting  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession, 
which  do  not  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Reformed  or  Cal- 
vinistic system,  are  to  be  freely  allowed  in  the  united  clluriih, 
as  they  have  hitherto  been  allowed  in  the  separate  churches." 

The  article  will  then  read  as  follows :  ... 

1.  The  reunion  shall  be  effected  on  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesi- 
astical basis  of  our:  com:mon'  standards ;  the  scriptures  of  the 
O.ldrand  New  Testaments  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  the' 
inspired  word  of  God,  and  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice;  the  Confession  of  Faith  shall  continue. to'be  sincerely 
received  and  adopted,  "as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;"  and  the  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United. States  shall 
be  approved  as  containing  the  principles  and. rule  of  our  polity. 

He  stated  in  a  terse  form,  eleven  points  in  which  the.  basis 
thus  amended  wQuld  be  preferable,  to  the  original,  and  gave 
notice  that,  if  it  were  adopted,  he  should  mave  that  it  be  tele- 
graphed to  the  New-school  body  at  IJarrisburg,  with  a  request 
that  they  also  would  adopt  it.  It  was  after,  this,  and  after  the 
views  and  principles  involved  therein  had  manifestly  obtained 
a  strong  prevalence  in  the  Assembly,  that  Dr.  Monfort  .pro- 
posed to  meet  the  case  by  moving,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's  plan  without  amendment,  a  supplementary  reso-. 
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lution  of  preference  for  such  an  amendment,  and  asking  the 
New-school  Assembly  to  concur  in  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ground  taken  by  Dr,  Musgrave 
differs  from  that  taken  by  many  of  those  who  advocated  the 
committee's  basis  without  amendment,  in  several  particulars. 

1.  The  main  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  New-school  from 
us,  was  doctrinal  differences.  Other  causes  were  subordinate 
and  derived  their  chief  power  from  this. 

2.  The  secession  of  the  New-school  was  voluntary,  because 
they  did  not  choose  to  submitf  to  the  measures  justly  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  to  purge  the  church  from  doctrinal  errors. 

3.  These  errors  were  grave  enough  to  justify  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Old-school  to  suppress  them. 

4.  Great  good  has  resulted  from  the  division  in  arresting  the 
corruption,  and  promoting  the  purification  of  doctrine  and 
polity  in  both  churches,  especially  the  New-school,  until  prob- 
ably nine-tenths  of  them  are  soundly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine 
and  polity. 

5.  Hence,  reunion  with  them  is  safe  if  it  can  be  effected  on 
a  proper  basis,  and  its  consummation  is  probably  not  distant 
But  the  only  proper  basis  is  the  Confession  of  Faith  pure  and 
simple.  All  additions  to  or  qualifications  of  this,  not  excepting 
those  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  but  especially  the 
"Gurley  Amendment,"  should  be  discarded,. as  ambiguous,  inde- 
finite, and  fitted  to  excite  distrust  and  alienation,  heart- 
burnings and  strifes. 

6.  Our  New-school  brethren  should  distinctly  understand 
that  all  errors  contrary  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  Confession 
aie  to  be  extirpated  by  discipline,  whether  hitherto  tolerated 
in  either  body  or  not. 

7.  Important  and  desirable  as  reunion  is,  it  should  not  be 
driven  through  with  any  such  haste  as  will  place  it  on  an 
unsound  and  hazardous  basis. 

Still  another  sui  generis  speech,  which  occupied  ground  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  was  that  of  Dr.  Shedd.  Although  in  most  of  its  main 
positions  not  essentially  differing  from  Dr.  Musgrave's,  yet  it  set 
them  forward  from  other  stand-points  and  surroundings,  and 
with  an  aim  in  some  degree  different.  He  made  an  argument 
for  accepting  the  Joint  Committee's  basis  as  it  is,  and  contri- 
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bated  much  to  swell  the  vote  given  for  it.    Following  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey's powerful  speech  on  the  other  side,  he  commenced  by 
saying,  that  he  spoke  "  rather  as  a  witness  than  an  advocate. 
His  position  had  given  him  peculiar  facilities  for  knowing 
about  the  New-school  body.    The  question  is,  What  is  the  New- 
school  Presbyterian  Church  at  this  day  ?     Is  it  or  is  it  not  a 
Calvinistic  body  ?    It  matters  not  what  it  may  have  been  in 
the  past.     He  should  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken,  and  with  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  on  that 
side  of  the  question,  in  regard  to  the  early  controversies  and  causes 
of  the  disruption.     He  had  no  doubt  that  there  were  various 
serious  doctrinal  divergencies  in  1837 — doctrines  that  were 
indeed  to   be  lamented,  and  that  could  not  remain  in  the 
church  without  increasing  discord,  and  increasing  corruption. 
Whether  the  best  method  was  taken  to  eliminate  them,  he 
would  not  say ;  but  that  it  was  their  duty  to  eliminate  them, 
he  agreed  most  heartily.     In  regard  to  the  general  character 
of  the  two  churches,  he  agreed  with  the  gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken.     The  Old-school  were  undoubtedly  a  body  who  held  to 
a  stricter  interpretation  of  Calvinism,  but  there  are  those 
among  them  who  would  not  insist  upon  so  much  strictness  as 
the  member  who  had  just  sat  down,  would  insist  upon.     He 
presumed  he  would  agree  with  that  brother  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  Calvinism  in  the  Confession,  and  that  they  should  put  in 
their  theological  chairs  those  who  hold  strictly  to  those  doc- 
trines.    He  thought  he  had  a  right  to  speak  in  regard  to  the 
other  body.     Holding  the  views  he  did,  he  had  been  permitted 
to  hold  a  theological  Professorship  in  one  of  the  New-school 
Theological  Seminaries,  and  he  knew  that  nothing  he  was 
called  upon  to  teach  awakened  the  least  suspicion  or  anxiety. 
In  the  Old-school  Presbyterian  Church  there  are  several  Theo- 
logical Seminaries.    The  New-school  Presbyterian  Church  has 
three  of  them — one  at  New  York,  one  at  Auburn,  and  one  at 
Cincinnati.    With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Faculty  at 
New  York,  from  the  beginning  to  this  day,  there  had  been  a 
respectable  minority  of  Old-school  men,  and  the  Board  to-day 
is  as  thoroughly  Calvinistic  as  any  fair-minded  Presbyterian 
would  ask.      The  same  might  be  said  of  the  Seminary  at 
Auburn.    With  regard  to  the  institution  at  Cincinnati,  tha^ 
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Church  has  lately  put  into  the  Theological  Chairs  two  gentle^ 
men  above  criticism.  If  they  are  not  Calvinistic,  is  it  likely 
that  they  would  put  into  their  institutions  such  men  ?  No  book 
is  more  thumbed  in  these  Seminaries  than  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge's 
Outlines  of  Theology.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
New-school  Presbyterian  theology  and  New-school  New 
England  theology.  Of  the  latter,  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  is 
the  truest  representative.  His  system,  and  every  system 
founded  on  the  power  of  contrary  choice,  as  maintained  by  him, 
is  incompatible  with  Calvinism.  But  there  is  an.  Old-school 
theology  of  New  England  which  is  free  from  this  taint,  and, 
if  differing  from  us  in  smaller  matters,  is  d^ar  and  strong  for 
the  great  essentials  of  Calvinism.  The  New  England  theology 
which- has*  place  among  New-school  Presbyterians  is, chiefly  of 
this  type.'  They  are  a  Calvinistic  body  to  all  intents,  and  Cal- 
vinistic* doctrine  would  be  greatly  promoted,  not  only  among 
ourselves,  but '  among  Congregationalists  by  the  proposed 
union."  .  •    ;  . 

'  He  portrayed  vividly  the  great  increase  of  strength  and  influ- 
ence for  good  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  proposed  union.:  It 
would  greatly  strengthen  Calvinism.' 

In  regard  to  the  doctrinal  basis  proposed,  he  thought  it 
meant  the  Confession  of  Faith  pure  and  simple,  and  that  was 
all.  He  thought  if  shown  to  any  Presbyterians  of  other  lands, 
they  would  judge  it  thoroughly  Calvinistic  in  its  meaning.  The 
words  "Calvinistic  and  Reformed"  had  been  introduced  by  Dr. 
Smith  to  satisfy  the  Old-school.  He  and  others  had  worked  hard 
to  bring  the  New-school  body  up  to  it.  If  you  now  substitute 
a  siniple  statement  of  the  Confession,  these  faithful  men  in  the 
New-school  would  feel  that  they  were  throwing  away  something 
-which  they  had  Worked  out  of  their  body  at  very  great  cost.- 

If  any  man  wo'illd  prove  that  the  New-school  body  was  an 
Arminian  body,  hewould'  oppose  the  union  as  heartily  as  any 
man.  "He  did  ndt  believe  they  could  make  Calvinisni  and 
Arminianism  work  together."  .  .        , 

This  address  of  Dr.Shedd  made  all  the  stronger  impression 
on  the  Assembly,  on  account  of  his  great  earnestness,^  his  love 
of  Calvinism,  his  condemnation  of  Taylorism  and  Arminianism, 
his  frank  admission  that  doctrinal  errors  which  ought  to  be 
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eliminated  gave  rise  to  the  original  division ;  his  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  proposed  basis  ensured  the  essentials  of  Calvinism; 
that  the  New-school  body  now  hold  firmly  by  these;  and  that 
immediate  union  with  them  upon  it  was  iJie  surest  way  to 
protect  and  promote  the  Oalvinistic  system  of  doctrine,  and 
repress  the  contrary. 

Against  the  approval  of  the  proposed  basis  of  union  unal- 
tered, Drs,  Breckinridge,  Charles  Hodge,  Humphrey,  Backus, 
Mr.  Woods  and  Judge  Findlay,  urged  the  following  considera- 
tions. Although  some  single  individual  may  have  occasionally 
thrown  out  something  inconsistent  with,  or  eccentric  to  it,  the 
following  is  a  fair  summation  of  the  argument  presented  on 
that  side. 

First,  as  to  the  question  in  issue.  This  is  not  as  to  the  pre- 
sent substantial  orthodoxy  of  the  great  body  of  the  ministers  of 
the  New-school  church.  They  rejoiced  in  the  testimony  given 
on  that  subject,  and  had  no  wish  to  question  it.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  on  the  adoption  of  the  doctrinal  basis  of  union  under 
consideration.  However  sound  the  present  New-school  minis- 
try, this  doctrinal  article,  as  viewed  by  them,  may  and  does 
provide  for  the  toleration  of  errors  utterly  subversive  of  our 
standards  and  the  Calvinistic  system.  There  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent in  this.  Men  may  be  high  Calvinists  themselves,  and 
yet  hold  to  very  lax  principles  of  subscription.  President 
Dickinson  wae  a  high  Calvinist  in  his  own  belief,  and  yet  held 
that  all  should  be  tolerated  as  sufficiently  accepting  our  stand- 
ards, who  hold  the  essentials,  not  merely  of  Calvinism,  but  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  same  is  true  of  many  in  the  Angli- 
can, and  American  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  undeniably  true  of 
many  who  acted  with  what  was  known  as  the  New-school  party, 
before  and  after  the  disruption.  They  held  that  the  sjrstem 
known  as  Taylorism,  should  be  tolerated,  which  Dr.  Shedd, 
and  many,  if  not  all,  on  the  other  side,  say  is  contrary  to  Cal- 
vinism. The  question,  therefore,  is  not  what  the  New-school 
ministry  believe,' but  what  they  tolerate,  and,  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract  now  under  discussion,  expect  to  bind  the  united 
church  to  tolerate  through  all  time,  or  until  such  time  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  body  may  change  the  constitution  in  this  respect, 
VOL.  XL.-rNo.  III.  66 
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and  whether  we  ought,  in  fidelity  to  truth,  righteousn^s,  and 
unity  itself,  to  consent  to  such  a  compact? 

In  settling  this  question  we  are  to  bear  in  mind,  1.  That  the 
Gurley  amendment  gives  whatever  liberty  of  "viewing,  stating, 
explaining,  and  illustrating "  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession 
has  been  enjoyed  in  either  body.  2.  It  seems  to  restrict  this 
liberty  within  the  limits  of  what  does  not  impair  the  integrity 
of  the  Calvinistic  system.  Of  these  the  former  is  a  clause  of 
liberty,  the  latter  of  restriction.  The  following  questions 
instantly  arise :  Who  shall  determine  what  does  or  does  not 
impair  the  integrity  of  the  Calvinistic  system  ?  What  is  the 
criterion  in  this  matter  ?  The  New-school  answer  that  this  is 
determined  by  the  other  clause,  securing  the  allowance  of  what- 
ever has  been  allowed  in  either  body,  and  treated  therein  as 
not  inconsistent  with  the  integrity  of  the  system.  So  their 
journals,  and  their  representative  men  privately  and  publicly,  say. 
So  all  the  declarations  and  arguments  of  their  speakers,  and  of 
the  Report  of  their  Committee  axiopted  by  their  General  Assem- 
bly itself,  maintain.  So  they  understand  the  compact.  So  we 
know  they  understand  it.  As  to  those  who  maintain  that  the 
compact  is  safe,  because  this  liberty  is  hedged  in  by  what  is 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  this,  stand- 
ing by  itself,  is  indefinite.  The  question,  what  is  thus  essential  ? 
is  adhue  svb  judice,  if  not  among  the  great  mass  of  theolo- 
gians, yet,  as  betweei^  us  and  the  New-school.  What  we  have 
deemed  and  treated  as  essential  to  it,  they  have  not.  And 
hence  they  argue  that  the  real  criterion  of  what  is  consistent 
with  the  integrity  of  the  system,  within  the  meaning  and  in- 
tent of  this  article,  is  what  has  been  tolerated  as  such  in 
either  of  the  bodies. 

But  suppose  we  say  otherwise ;  that  the  real  standard  of 
"integrity"  is  what  we,  the  Old-school  body,  have  uniformly 
treated  as  such :  that  this  controls  the  clause  giving  liberty  to 
hold  whatever  views  of  doctrine  have  been  allowed  in  either 
bodies;  the  New-school  undeniably  understand  it  otherwise, 
and  as  above ;  that  this  past  liberty  of  theirs  controls  all  else, 
and  is  to  be  accounted  and  treated  as  what  does  not  impair  the 
integrity  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  In  this  view,  it  is,  at  best, 
ambiguous.    The  New-school  enter  into  the  compact  believing 
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it  secures  them  a  certain  liberty  without  which  it  would  be 
unacceptable  to  them.  The  Old-school  believe  it  involves  a 
denial  of  that  liberty;  otherwise  it  would  be  unacceptable  to 
them.  Thus  the  Beunion  is  inaugurated  with  an  open  contest 
as  to  the  very  terms  on  which  they  have  come  together,  on  the 
most  vital  question  of  all.  It  becomes  disunion.  Its  consum- 
mation on  this  basis  becomes  a  declaration  of  war,  a  drawn 
battle  between  the  parties,  bringing  back  the  strifes  and  heart- 
burnings which  forced  and  precipitated  the  original  disruption. 
This  interpretation  then  does  not  vindicate  the  article.  It 
loads  it  with  a  fatal  ambiguity,  at  once  destructive  of  itself,  and 
of  all  the  vast  interests  hinging  upon  it. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  other  alternative.  This  compact,  as 
understood  by  the  New-school,  means,  and  will  secure,  the  free 
and  unmolested  toleration  in  the  united  church  of  whatever 
has  been  tolerated  in  the  New-school  church.  The  effect  of 
this  must  be,  1.  To  put  us  all  at  sea,  so  far  as  any  definite 
standard  of  doctrine  is  concerned.  For  how  difficult  will  it  be, 
if  a  candidate  under  examination  avows  any  exceptionable 
doctrines,  and  claims  that  they  have  been  allowed  in  the  New- 
school  church,  to  prove  the  contrary  ?  2.  However  this  may 
be,  it  will,  on  this  hypothesis,  certainly  bind  the  united  church 
to  tolerate  all  modes  of  "viewing,  stating,  illustrating,  explain- 
ing" doctrines  that  have  been  tolerated  in  the  New-school 
church.  Now  it  was  contended  by  the  New-school  men  in 
1837  that  the  doctrines  allowed  by  them,  which  were  so  offen- 
sive to  the  Old-school,  were  only  certain  "  modes  of  viewing, 
stating,  explaining,  and  illustrating  certain  doctrines" — not  the 
rejection  of  anything  essential  in  the  doctrines  themselves. 
What  were,  then,  these  views  thus  allowed  by  the  New-school 
as  consistent,  and  condemned  by  the  Old-school  as  inconsistent, 
with  the  system  of  our  standards?  Among  them  were  these: 
That  all  sin  and  holiness  consist  in  voluntary  action,  in  the  vio- 
lation or  observance  of  known  law,  and  that  nothing  but  such 
action  has  moral  character.  Hence,  original  righteousness  in 
Adam  at  his  creation,  created  holiness  in  men  by  regeneration 
and  sanctification,  original  sin,  and  native  sinfulness  are 
impossible.  No  covenant  was  made  with  Adam  for  himself  and 
his  posterity,  and  in  no  sense  did  his  descendants  sin  in  him. 
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The  siDBer  has  plenary  ability  in  himself  to  fulfil  the  law  and 
receive  the  gospel.  Imputation,  whether  of  Adam's  sin,  or 
Christ's  righteousness,  is  absurd.  Christ's  sufiferings  were  not 
penal  and  in  satisfaction  of  Divine  (distributive)  justice,  but  a 
governmental  expedient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  benevo- 
lenoe,  or  a  benevolent  regard  to  the  general  good.  God  could 
not  exclude  all  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  it,  from  a  moral 
system,  etc.,  etc. 

These  doctrines,  and  such  as  these,  the  New-school  ccmstruc- 
tion  of  the  basis  in  question  requires  us  to  tolerate.  Old-sdiool 
men  count  them  subversive  of  the  system  of  our  Confession. 
New-school  men  have  regarded  them  as  consistent  with  its 
integrity.  They  are  doubtless  as  honest  and  sincere  as  we. 
This  is  not  in  question.  Neither  is  their  orthodoxy.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  greater  strictness  or  looseness  in  terms  of 
subscription.  We  hold  to  the  stricter  view.  They  have  held 
to  the  broader.  This  they  would  have  the  united  churches 
bound  to,  by  virtue  of  the  article  id  question — bound  to  allow 
the  doctrines  above  enumerated  without  ecclesiastical  hindrance. 

If  it  be  questioned  that  the  above  doctrines  have  heea  tole- 
rated in  the  New*school  body,  conclusive  evidence  is  found  in 
the  writings  of  Barnes,  Duffield^  Beecher,  the  ecclesiastical 
prosecutions  and  trials  of  these  men,  the  controversies  and 
journals  of  the  period,  the  writings  of  the  New  Haven 
divines,  whose  pupils  and  supporters,  holding  their  system  in 
full,  formerly  at  least,  found  free  admission  and  unquestioned 
standing  in  their  Presbyteries.  If  looking  into  these  is  raking 
up  old  controversies,  this  is  not  our  fault,  nor  have  we  any 
option  in  the  matter.  It  is  utterly  impossible  otherwise  to 
know  what  this  fundamental  article  of  the  compact  means,  and 
what  the  doctrinal  basis  proposed  to  us  is.  It  is  no  answer  to 
say  that  the  doctrines  of  these  men  are  held  by  few  at  present. 
The  point  is,  that  this  article  provides  lor  the  future  toleration 
of  them  in  all. 

If  our  New-school  brethren  meant  little^  or  meant  nothing 
by  it,  why  did  they  insist  upon  it,  and  why  did  the  negotiations 
of  the  Joint  Committeo  come  to  a  dead4o(d:  till  it  waa  inserted? 

To  incorporate  this  new  element,  thus  understood,  in  our  con- 
stitution^ binding  ua  to  the  allowance  of  such  doctrine^  is  to 
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subvert  our  standards,  undo  our  history,  revolutionize  our 
body,  and  make  an  end  of  the  concrete  reality  known  as  the 
Old-school  Presbyterian  Church.  Never  was  the  church 
brought  to  a  more  solemn  crisis.  Will  not  the  Assembly 
pause  before  taking  the  fearful  and  irreversible  step  ? 

These  things  are  not  said  in  the  interest  of  disunion,  but  of 
imion.  The  speakers  expressed  not  only  their  desire,  but  their 
expectation,  of  reunion  at  an  early  day,  and  on  a  safe  basis. 
Th^y  believed  that  the  New-school  was  growing  more  orthodox 
and  assimilated  to  us,  and  would  soon  be  ripe  for  union  in 
form,  growing  out  of  a  real  unity  in  doctrine  and  life.  But 
they  could  not  believe  them  ready  for  union  on  safe  terms,  so 
long  as  they  insisted  on  a  doctrinal  basis  so  loose  and  vague  as 
to  contain  within  itself  the  seeds  of  heresy  and  strife,  if  not  of 
disintegration.  The  true  way  to  promote  union  was  to  insist 
on  a  basis  at  once  safe,  known,  commanding  the  confidence,  and 
satisfying  the  conscience  of  our  people.  Such  is  our  Confession 
of  Faith,  pure  and  simple,  not  as  blurred  and  darkened  by  the 
proposed  codicil  to  it.  The  unity  prayed  for  by  Christ  was 
not  organic  unity,  which  consists  merely  in  being  under  one 
government,  and  is  found  along  with  the  greatest  diversity 
and  opposition  of  doctrine,  as  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Angli- 
can churches,  but  not  between  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Scotland,  which,  in  each  of  the 
several  countries,  are  subjected  to  their  own  several  Synods  or 
Assemblies.  It  is  that  unity  of  faith,  love,  and  hope  in  Christ 
and  in  truth,  which  subsists  between  these  latter  bodies  without 
organic  unity. 

The  undeniable  danger  to  some  of  the  chief  endowments  of 
Princeton,  from  union  on  the  Gurley  amendment,  although 
not  a  paramount  consideration  against  principle,  is  quite  too 
important  to  be  despised,  unless  necessity  is  laid  upon  us.  The 
increased  economy  of  mission  and  other  evangelistic  work  re- 
sulting from  reunion,  had  been  earnestly  pressed  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  of  no  more  weight  on  one  side  of  the  balance 
than  peril  to  our  funds  on  the  other.  Neither  should  weigh 
against  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

The  allegation  that  this  doctrinal  dispute  is  all  a  quarrel  of 
ministers,  theologians,  and  schools,  about  which  the  laymei. 
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know  nothing  and  care  nothing,  was  met  by  Dr.  Humphrey,  by 
citations  of  the  recorded  votes  in  the  proceedings  against  these 
errors  in  and  before  the  year  1837,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  they  were  supported  by  larger  majorities  of  elders  than  of 
ministers.  And  it  will  be  found  that  now  the  eldership  keeps 
fully  abreast  of  the  ministry  in  their  doctrinal  interest  and 
insight.  Dr.  Humphrey  closed  his  speech  on  Thursday  even- 
ing by  proposing  the  following  amendment  to  Article  I,  under 
discussion : 

"  In  approving  of  the  foregoing  article  as  part  of  the  terms 
of  reunion  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  this  Assembly  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  no  form  of  doctrine  heretofore  condemned  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  either  body  shall  be  deemed  consistent  with  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  our  common  standards." 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Moderator  this,  with  all  other 
amendments,  was  deferred  till  the  vote  on  the  resolutions  of 
Judge  Leavitt  should  be  reached. 

On  Friday  afternoon.  May  29th,  a  short  time  before  the  vote 
was  to  be  taken,  the  following  telegram  was  received,  and 
ordered  to  be  recjorded  in  the  minutes : 

Harbisburo,  Pa.,  Maj  29tb,  1S68. 
Rev.  W.  E,  Sehenek,  D,D,,  Permanent  Clerk,  General  Aeeembly,  Albany,  N.  T. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  ses- 
sion here,  informs  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  now  holding  its  sessions  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  that  after 
an  informal  expression  of  dissentient  opinions  upon  single  arti- 
cles of  the  proposed  terms  of  reunion,  the  basis  as  reported  by 
the  Joint  Committee  was  approved  and  directed  to  be  overtured 
to  the  Presbyteries  by  an  unanimous  vote,  four  members  being 
excused  from  voting. 

By  order  of  the  General  Assembly, 

J.  Glentworth  Butler, 
PerraaTient  Clerk. 

The  New-School  Construction  of  the  Doctrinal  Basts. 

^  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  New-school  Assembly, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  at  the 
beginning  of  their  session,  prepared  by  Dr.  Hiokok,  its  chair- 
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man,  Wiia  then  read.  Want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from 
giving  it  entire.  Having  been  presented  to  thq,t  body  as  an 
authoritative  summary  of  the  reasons  for,  and  answer  to  the 
objections  against  adopting  the  plan  of  the  Joint  Committee,  it 
is  of  great  importance  as  showing  the  construction  put  upon  it 
by  them.  It  is  mostly  occupied  with  the  doctrinal  basis, 
and  meets  the  objections  raised  against  it,  in  portions  of  the 
New-school  church,  in  the  following  manner. 

"  Various  methods  of  viewing,  stating,  explaining,  and  illus- 
trating the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  are  to  be 
freely  allowed  in  the  united  church,  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
allowed  in  the  separate  churches,  only  they  must  not  impair 
the  integrity  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  And  now  who  shall 
decide  whether  the  views  do  impair  the  integrity  of  the  system? 
If  there  be  a  strenuous  and  rigid  umpire,  such  will  doubtless 
be  found  intolerant  of  opinions  and  interpretations  contrary  to 
its  own.  A  mind  cautious  and  jealous  of  all  encroachment  on 
religious  liberty  will  doubt,  and  in  proportion  to  his  fears  he 
will  hesitate  or  object. 

"But  is  the  danger  here  really  formidable?  '  Admit  the 
majority  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  must  decide,  but  in  the  way 
the  members  of  our  Presbyteries  now  will  have  their  standing 
in  the  united  church  there,  will  they  be  unsafe  and  exposed  to 
oppression  ?  Aside  from  the  manifest  liberality,  and  confidence, 
and  love  which  there  must  be  in  the  members  of  the  opposite 
branch,  before  three-quarters  of  its  Presbyteries  shall  vote  us 
together,  there  are  three  quite  impregnable  safeguards.  The 
man  whose  sentiments  do  not  violate  the  Calvinistic  system 
cannot  be  hurt.  And  if  the  fear  still  is,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judicatory  the  sentiment  may  be  in  violation  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  judicatory 
must  rule,  the  answer  at  once  is,  not  the  judicatory  on  its  own 
opinion,  but  the  judicatory  as  convinced  that  the  opposite 
branch  of  the  church  has  allowed,  or  not  allowed  the  sentiment 
to  be  in  consonance  with  the  Calvinistic  system.  If  the  man 
is  not  out  of  the  pale  of  his  former  church's  orthodoxy,  he  can- 
not be  in  danger  from  any  ecclesiastical  court's  rigidity  or 
bigotry.  Danger  from  this  cannot  be  further  pressed  without 
directly  questioning  the  candour  and  honesty  of  the  judicatory, 
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and  then  we  are  at  once  beyond  all  Christian  redress  or 
regulation.    .    . 

"  One  other  sonrce  of  apprehended  difficulty  only  need  now 
be  mentioned.  It  is  in  the  expressed  agreement  that  the  Pres- 
byteries possess  the  right  to  examine  ministers  applying  for 
admission  from  another  Presbytery.  The  position  from  which 
the  objection  comes  is,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  con- 
federate body,  and  the  confederacy  is  a  unit,  and  membership 
in  one  place  with  &ir  paper  of  transfer  confers  the  right  of 
membership  in  all  places  in  the  confederacy.  This  is  doubtless 
safe  practice  and  principle  in  all  ordinary  cases.  But  extremi- 
ties become  often  necessities. 

"  And  now,  suppose  we  take  this  doctrine  of  previous  exami- 
nation in  cases  of  last  extremities,  or  even  to  suppose  it  to  be 
held  as  very  commonly  allowable,  what  danger  of  oppression  is 
there?  Let  the  examination  be  as  common  or  as  rigid  as  it 
may,  the  judicatory  can  do  nothing  against  the  man  who  is 
still  within  the  pale  of  orthodoxy,  according  to  the  allowance 
of  the  old  body  with  which  he  is  in  sympathy.  The  united 
church  is  to  fellowship  the  orthodoxy  of  both  the  present 
churches. 

"Considerations  like  these  induce  your  Committee  to  the 
conviction  that  if  the  'terms  ajid  recommendations'  are  not  all 
that  one  would  wish,  and  even  in  some  things  are  what  one 
would  wish  they  were  not,  y^t  at  the  most  they  are  not  open 
to  an  oppressive  or  dangerous  use.  There  is  a  defence  erected 
over  which  nothing  but  dishonesty  can  come  to  work  us  harm. 
The  blessing  of  union  so  accomplished  need  not  be  feared,  as  if 
about  to  be  counterbalanced  by  coming  injuries." 

The  pith  and  point  of  all  this,  it  was  urged  upon  the  Assembly, 
is,  that  it  furnishes  most  decisive  evidence  that  the  New- 
school  church  understand  the  Gurley  amendment  as  guarantee- 
ing the  allowance  in  the  united  church  of  whatever  has  been 
allowed  in  their  own  church ;  that  such  former  allowance  in 
their  own  church  is  the  criterion  which  determines  that  it  does 
not  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Calvinistic  system ;  that  judica- 
tories, however  rigid  their  examination,  "can  do  nothing 
against  the  man  who  is  still  within  the  pale  of  orthodoxy  accord- 
ing to  the  allowance  of  the  old  body  with  which  he  is  in  sympa* 
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thy."  They  must  rule  not  in  their  own  opinion  of  what  is 
essential,  but  "as  convinced  that  the  opposite  branch  of  tlie 
church  has  allowed,* or  has  not  allowed  the  sentiment  to  be  in 
consonance  with  the  Calvinistic  system."  And  to  act  other- 
wise is  to  violate  "candour  and  honesty."  "Nothing  but  dis- 
honesty "  can  go  athwart  these  principles  in  the  united  church. 
With  this  construction  of  the  doctrinal  article  all  the  speeches 
of  their  leading  men  coincided.  So  also  have  their  leading 
journals  and  men  spoken  on  all  occasions.  . 

Dr.  Stearns,  moderator  of  their  Assembly,  and  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  which  framed  the  basis,  said :  "As  to  the 
basis  of  the  Joint  Committee,  it  is  about  as  good  as  men  in 
general  would  be  able  to  concoct ;  and  about  as  good  as  could 
-be  devised  in  the  English  language.  Under  this  basis,  with  its 
conceded  rights  of  stating,  explaining,  and  illustrating  doctrine, 
Albert  Barnes  never  could  have  been  tried  for  heresy.  It  gave 
full  liberty  in  the  pulpit.  Ministers  might  preach  as  they 
pleased.  Nobody  could  call  them  to  account,  unless  they  came 
in  direct  contact  with  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  gave  full 
•  liberty — such  as  was  heretofore  allowed  in  the  separate  bodies." 
Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  also  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee,  said : 
"  Neither  of  the  branches  had  a  right  to  say  that  its  own  inter- 
pretation was  the  only  correct  interpretation.  If  he  supposed 
that  the  basis  would  prevent  free  inquiry  or  new  views  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Confession,  he  should  not  vote  for  that  basis. 
Liberty  was  the  very  life  of  the  church.  It  should  not  be  bound 
finally  to  any  particular  interpretation.  On  such  a  basis  both 
schools  could  stand."  Dr.  Nelson,  another  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  said:  "To  the  objection  that  the  article  was  suscep- 
tible of  different  constructions,  he  replied  by  showing  that  the 
same  was  notoriously  true  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  itself  and 
even  of  the  inspired  word  of  God." 

Eev.  Arthur  Swayze,  representing  those  of  the  other  branch 
who  had  been  opposed  to  the  first  article,  lest  it  should  com- 
promise their  former  liberty,  said :  "  I  came  to  this  Assembly 
opposed  to  the  basis  proposed  by  the  Joint  Committee,  in  no 
spirit  of  captious  hostility,  but  in  the  love  of  my  brethren,  and- 
in  a  strong  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  our 
beloved  church.  The  first  article  seemed  to  me  to  ignore  the 
VOL.  XL. — ^0.  IIL  66 
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real  question  at  issue,  which  is  not — ^whether  an  historical  Cal- 
vinistic  theology  shall  be  allowed  in  a  Calvinistic  churcli,  but 
— ^whether  the  various  types  of  theology,  taught  and  publidy 
allowed  in  our  branch  of  the  church,  should  be  allowed  in  the 
united  church,  as  not  impairing  the  Kefonned  or  Calvinistic 
system.  I  bave,  I  am  glad  to  allow,  some  new  light  on  that 
matter,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  that  article,  chiefly  because 
it  is  attended  with  the  explanation  of  the  Committee,  and  also 
by  the  explanation  of  the  Special  Committee  of  Kine,  and 
because  the  discussion  has  drawn  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Hickok, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Dr.  Stearns,  and  indeed  all  the  speakers  in 
favour  of  the  articles,  the  full  and  earnest  declaration  that  they 
would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  of  reunion  on  this 
basis,  if  they  did  not  understand  that,  by  the  proposed  terms, 
the  same  liberty  will  be  freely  allowed  in  the  united  church 
that  is  allowed  in  our  branch.  These  explanations  and  decla- 
rations become  historical,  belong  to  the  basis  itself  henceforth 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  happy  to  add 
my  voice  of  assent,  and  if  the  difficulties  of  the  tenth  article 
can  be  surmounted,  to  join  with  others  in  hastening  the  con- 
summation for  which  we  have  all  devoutly  prayed." 

It  is  past  all  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  New-school  body 
regard  the  doctrinal  basis  presented  by  the  Joint  Committee, 
as  binding  to  the  allowance,  in  the  united  body,  of  whatever 
doctrines^  have  been  tolerated  at  any  time  in  their  own  body, 
and  as  making  all  action  in  the  new  body  antagonistic  to  such 
doctrines  a  breach  of  faith.  The  real  question  is  thus  again 
proved  to  be,  not  how  orthodox  they  are,  but  whether  we  shall 
enter  into  a  compact  establishing,  in  their  estimation  at  least, 
such  a  doctrinal  basis  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  for  all  time  ? 

The  debate  on  the  side  of  the  negative  was  closed  by  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  in  a  short  speech  mainly  devoted  to  the  removal 
of  misapprehensions  of  the  real  issue,  and  ending  with  the  fol- 
lowing words :  **  What  do  we  want  ?  We  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  catechisms,  pure  and  simple. 
.  When  a  man  is  asked  what  original  sin  is,  we  wish  him  to 
give  the  answer  of  those  standards.  Our  New-school  brethren 
say  they  have  adopted  them  since  1837.    Then  make  this  your 
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simple  basis,  and  adopt  Dr.  Humphrey's  amendment,  and  I  am 
for  union.  I  have  no  more  to  say,  except  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  hover  over  us,  and  guide  us  in  our 
deliberations." 

As  the  time  fixed  for  the  vote  approached.  Dr.  Monfort,  after 
saying  that  the  New-school  had  never  endorsed  the  errors  com- 
plained of  in  the  debate,  made  the  following  announcement, 
which  it  is  understood  had  much  influence  in  persuading  the 
Assembly  to  the  form  of  action  and  series  of  votes  subse- 
quently adopted. 

"We  wish  to  have  the  report  carried  through  as  it  came 
from,  the  hands  of  the  Committee ;  and  then  I  am  willing  to 
bring  forward  Dr.  Eagleson's  amendment,  as  a  separate  motion, 
and  if  passed,  to  send  it  to  the  New-school  Assembly,  and  if 
adopted  by  them,  this  will  be  the  doctrinal  article  in  the  basis 
of  reunion." 

The  moderator  announced  that  the  time  for  taking  the  vote 
had  arrived. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  moved  that  each  article  be  voted  on  sepa- 
rately, and  that  the  vote  be  counted,  and  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  called  on  the  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  whole. 
Carried. 

The  paper  of  Judge  Leavitt  was  read.  Then  the  first  article 
of  the  basis  of  reunion  proposed  by  the  Committee,  was  read, 
and  its  adoption  moved. 

Dr.  Eagleson  moved  the  amendment  to  Article  I.  already 
mentioned,  of  which  he  had  given  previous  notice.  Laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Woods  moved  to  strike  out  all  from  "it  being 
understood "  to  "separate  churches."  It  was  moved  to  lay 
this  on  the  table. 

Ruling  elder  George  Junkin  asked  for  the  yeaa  and  nays  on 
laying  this  amendment  on  the  table.  Not  granted-  The  amend- 
ment was  then  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Humphrey  moved  as  an  amendment  to  insert  after  the 
words  "separate  churches,"  these  words :  "  The  Assembly  desires 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  form  of  doctrine  hereto- 
fore condemned  by. either  Assembly,  shall  be  held  or  taught  in 
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the  united  churcli ;  nor  shall  a  man  who  holds  it  be  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel."  Laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  155 
to  80. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Miller  moved  to  amend  the  first  article  as  follows, 
viz.,  "  The  reunion  shall  be  effected  on  the  doctrinal  and  eccle- 
siastical basis  of  our  common  standards;  and  all  questions 
arising  in  consequence  of  such  reunion,  and  all  matters  requir- 
ing adjustment  thereto,  shall  be  settled  and  determined  by  the 
re-united  church,  according  to  the  principles  and  policy  of  said 
standards."    Laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  John  C.  Backus  moved  to  strike  out  these  words,  viz., 
"As  they  have  hitherto  been  allowed  in  the  separate  churches," 
Laid  on  the  table— 162  to  80. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  amendments  proposed 
be  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  the  votes  upon  them  counted. 

The  Rev.  George  Hill  then  moved  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
called  in  voting  for  the  first  article.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
called,  and  the  moderator  announced  that  the  first  article  had 
been  adopted  by  a  vote  of  187  to  78,  two  being  excused  from 
voting.  The  Assembly  now  adjourned  to  Saturday  morning, 
May  30.  When  the  subject  was  resumed,  several  amendments 
were  offered  to  the  2d,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th 
articles,  and  rejected. 

The  adoption  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  paper  of  Judge 
Leavitt  was  moved. 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  Niccolls,  D.  D.,  moved  to  amend,  so  that  it 
would  read,  "receive  the  report  and  approve  the  basis."  It 
was  moved  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table.  Lost  by  a  vote 
of  84  to  124.  The  amendment  was  then  adopted,  and  the  first 
resolution  as  amended,  adopted.   Yeas,  188,  nays  68,  excused,  1. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  adopted,  and  the  blank  in 
the  third  ordered  to  be  filled  with  five  thousand,  thus  provid- 
ing that  this  number  of  the  Joint  Committee's  Report  be 
sent  to  the  ministers  and  ruling  elders  of  the  church,  the 
expense  to  be  borne  by  the  Board  of  Publication. 

Upon  the  question  of  adopting  the  whole,  including  the  last 
two  resolutions  of  Judge  Leavitt,  Dr.  Backus  moved  its  post- 
ponement in  order  to  present  a  substitute  prepared  by  his 
Presbytery.    The  substitute  was  read  by  Dr.  Backus,  and  pro- 
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vides  that  the  question  of  reunion  be  postponed,  and  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  several 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  with  regard  to  a  union  of 
all,  and  report  at  the  next  Assembly.  The  motion  of  Dr. 
Backus  was  tabled,  and  the  resolutions  as  a  whole  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Monfort  then  offered  the  following: 

While  the  Assembly  has  approved  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Beunion,  it  expresses  its  preference  for  a  change 
in  the  first  item  on  the  basis,  leaving  out  the  following  words, 
viz.:  "It  being  understood  that  the  Confession  is  received  in 
ita  historical,  that  is,  the  Calvinistic  or  Eeformed  sense.  It  is 
also  understood  that  various  methods  of  viewing,  stating,  ex- 
plaining and  illustrating  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession,  which 
do  not  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Eeformed  or  Calvinistio 
system,  are  to  be  freely  allowed  in  the  united  church,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  separate  churches."  The  Assembly  beheve 
that,  by  leaving  out  these  clauses,  the  basis  will  be  more 
simple  and  more  expressive  of  mutual  confidence,  and  the  Per- 
manent Clerk  is  directed  to  telegraph  this  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Assembly  at  Hatrisburg,  and  if  that  Assembly  shall 
concur  in  the  amendment,  it  shall  become  of  effect  as  the  action 
of  this  Assembly  also. 

This  was  adopted ;  that  relating  to  a  change  of  doctrinal 
basis  unanimously.  Drs.  Beatty  and  Keed,  and  elders  Day 
^nd  Carter  were  appointed  a  committee  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
Harrisburg,  and  urge  its  adoption  by  the  New-school  As- 


Dr.  Humphrey  gave  notice  that,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
others,  he  should  protest  against  the  action  of  this  Assembly 
upon  the  subject  of  union,  and  gave  notice  to  all  who  joined  in 
Buch  protest  to  meet  together  after  the  morning  adjournment. 

Monday  Mobvihq,  Jane  1, 1868,  9  o'clock. 

Previous  to  the  opening  services,  the  Moderator  stated  that 
the  committee  to  the  Assembly  at  Harrisburg  desired  the 
prayers  of  this  Assembly  in  behalf  of  the  object  for  which  it 
had  been  sent.  The  Assembly  was  then  opened  with  singings 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer  by  the  Moderator. 

The  Permanent  Clerk  read  a  telegram  (unofficial)  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Assembly  at  Harrisburg,  stating  that  the  telegram 
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from  tliis  Assembly  had  been  received,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  eighty  members  had  already  left,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  Assembly  would  think  it  proper  to  take  up  the  matter 
again,  and  consider  the  proposed  change. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  calling  of  the  roll  on  the  case' of 
Eev.  Mr.  Cowan  was  suspended  to  hear  the  protest  of  Dr. 
Humphrey  and  others  against  the  action  of  the  Assembly 
touching  reunion.  Previous  to  hearing  the  protest,  Dr.  Hall 
asked  leave  to  present  the  following  paper,  which  he  said  would 
render  the  protest  unnecessary,  if  adopted  by  the  Assembly: 

Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  desires  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  first  article  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Reunion  Com- 
mittee, which  is  the  doctrinal  Basis  of  Union,  and  which  was 
adopted  on  Friday  last  by  this  Assembly,  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  giving  license  to  the  propagation  of  doctrines  which 
have  been  condemned  by  either  Assembly,  nor  to  permit  any 
Presbytery  in  the  united  church  to  license  or  ordain  to  the 
ministry  any  candidate  who  maintains  any  form  of  doctrine 
condemned  by  either  Assembly. 

This  paper  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Assembly. 

Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey — ^The  resolution  of  Dr.  Hall  is  no  part 
of  the  terms  sent  to  the  New-school  Assembly,  and  hence  does 
not  meet  the  case,  and  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  protest 
which  I  now  oflFer. 

Dr.  Humphrey  then  read  the  protest  signed  by  himself  and 
fifty-two  others,  which  was  ordered  upon  record.  Drs.  Shedd, 
Monfort,  Prime,  and  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Leavitt  and  McKnight 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  answer  it.  The  protest  and 
answer  will  be  given  in  another  article,  in  which  they  will 
receive  distinct  consideration. 

After  the  protest  had  been  read,  Dr.  Backus  moved  to  tele- 
graph to  the  Assembly  at  Harrisburg  the  paper  of  Dr.  Hall, 
just  passed  by  the  Assembly.  It  was  moved  to  lay  this  on  the 
table,  but  the  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Woods  said  that  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  some 
was  an  efibrt  to  deceive  the  other  Assembly  as  to  what  our 
views  really  were. 

Dr.  Prime  scorned  the  idea  of  bad  faith,  and  said  he  hoped 
the  resolution  would  pass.    In  this  matter  nothing  was  to  be 
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gained  by  keeping  anything  hidden.    The  best  way  was  to  be 
ft-ee  and  open;  this  was  just  what  the  advocates  of  reunion 
desired. 
The  motion  was  then  adopted. 

Kev.  Dr.  Monfort  offered  a  resolution  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  act  with  a  similar  committee  of  the  New- 
school  Assembly  to  report  to  the  first  Assembly  of  the  united 
church,  such  amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  opposed  the  resolution,  and  announced  that 
he  should  do  all  he  could  to  defeat  the  adoption  of  the  reunion 
basis  by  the  Presbyteries.  He  pointed  out  what  he  regarded 
as  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  work  of  the  proposed  com- 
mittee. The  resolution  gave  the  committee  illimitable  power 
over  the  boundaries  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  over  the  proposal 
of  changes  in  the  constitution.  He  concluded  by  moving  to 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  Lost — ayes,  70;  noes,  80. 
The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Before  the  adjournment  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  members 
of  the  committee  sent  to  Harrisburg  returned,  and  reported 
verbally  the  result  of  their  mission  to  the  Assembly :  "  That  the 
committee  were  received  with  great  cordiality  apd  kindness, 
and  that  important  business  which  was  before  that  body  was 
postponed  at  once  to  hear  their  communication.  The  members 
expressed  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  action  of  this  Assembly,^ 
but  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  not  being  pre- 
sent, it  was  unable  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  your  body  in 
addition  to  the  basis,  as  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  change.  If  it 
had  been  presented  two  days  previous,  it  would  have  been 
adopted.  There  was  an  entire  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
brethren  of  that  body  to  give  assurance  of  their  readiness  to 
unite  on  the  basis  of  the  common  standards.  They  believed 
their  mission  had  resulted  in  much  good,  although  it  seemed  on 
the  face  not  to  have  been  successful.  It  proved  to  them  that 
there  was  an  earnest  desire  on  our  part  to  know  their  hearts, 
and  to  agree  with  them  on  some  measure  for  a  union  of  the 
churches." 

The  Assembly  then  united  in  singing  the  117th  hymn,,  after 
which  the  Moderator  made  a  fervent  prayer  and  dissolved  the 
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Assembly,  ordering  another  one  to  be  held  in  the  Brick  Church 
(Rev.  Dr.  Spring's)  at  New  York  on  the  third  Thursday  in 
May,  1869. 

The  import  and  eflfect  of  the  Assembly's  action  on  reunion, 
Been  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  and  facts  which  preceded  or 
accompanied  it,  are  in  some  respects  perfectly  clear  and  indu- 
bitable, and  in  others  exceedingly  dubious  and  perplexing.  In 
regard  to  most  of  the  former  kind  withal,  the  body  was,  with 
immaterial,  if  any  exceptions,  unanimous.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  it  was  divided,  as  well  as  obscure  and  uncertain  in  its 
action,  and  probably  divided  very  much  because  of  this  ohsca- 
rity  and  uncertainty. 

The  Assembly  was  substantially  a  unit  on  the  following 
points,  as  its  votes  unmistakably  show. 

1.  In  the  ardent  desire  for  reunion,  if  it  can  be  accomplished 
on  safe  basis. 

2. .  In  the  hearty  disapprobation  of  the  doctrinal  basis  con- 
tained in  the  first  article  of  the  proposed  plan,  so  far  as  it 
includes  anything  beyond  the  Confession  of  Faith  pure  and 
simple,  and  in  the  earnest  desire  to  amend  it  accordingly. 
'  3.  In  a  great  aversion  to  reunion  on  any  basis  but  our  com- 
mon  standards,  or  on  a  basis  which  in  any  manner  qualifies  it, 
or  gives  it  an  ambiguous  or  indefinite  significance  or  authority. 
All  the  speeches,  Dr.  Monfort's  resolution,  and  the  committee 
Qent  with  it  to  the  Harrisburg  Assembly,  prove  this. 

4.  In  the  refusal  to  assent  to  any  terms  of  reunion  which 
imply  a  compact  or  obligation  to  tolerate  in  future  candidates 
for  licensure  or  ordination  any  form  of  doctrine  which  has  been 
condemned  by  either  Assembly,  and  of  course  those  forms  of 
doctrine  condemned  by  our  Assembly,  which  the  other  body 
have  been  extensively  supposed  to  allow.  Dr.  Hall's  reso- 
lution means  all  this.  It  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  sub- 
stance of  it  has  been  twice  proposed  to  the  Assembly  before,  in 
the  form  of  amendment  to  the  basis.  While  rejected  in  that 
form,  in  conformity  to  a  foregone  and  ill-advised  conclusion  not 
to  alter  the  basis  itself,  but  to  cure  its  defects  by  supplemental 
resolutions,  it  was  well  understood  when  first  oflFered,  that 
many  who  declined  to  vote  for  it  at  that  time  and  place,  would 
vote  for  the  substance  of  it  at  another  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  it  some  time  after  its  adoption,  was  also 
voted  down  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  was  therefore 
the  deliberate  mind  of  the  Assembly,  ^nd  if  further  con- 
firmation were  needed,  the  protest  of  the  minority,  and  answer 
of  the  majority  furnish  decisive  proof.  The  latter  document 
says: 

"The  authors  of  the  protest  first  speak  of  a  series  of 
doctrinal  errors  and  heresies,  which  may  be  concisely  stated 
as  follows:  (1.)  There  is  no  moral  character  in  man  prior 
to  moral  action,  and  therefore  man  was  not  created  holy. 
(2.)  There  was  no  covenant  made  with  Adam,  his  posterity 
did  not  fall  with  him,  and  every  man  stands  or  falls  for  him- 
Belt  (3.)  Original  sin  is  not  truly  and  properly  sin  bringing 
condemnation,  but  only  an  innocent  tendency  leading  to  actual 
transgression.  (4.)  Inability  of  any  and  every  kind  is  incon- 
sistent with  moral  obligation.  (5.)  Eegeneration  is  the  sin- 
ner's own  act,  and  consists  in  the  change  of  his  governing 
purpose.  (6.)  Qod  cannot  control  the  acts  of  free  agents,  and 
therefore  cmmot  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system.  (7.)  Election 
is  founded  upon  Grod's  foreknowledge  that  the  sinner  will  repent 
and  believe.  (8.)  The  sufierings  of  Christ  are  not  penal,  and 
do  not  satisfy  retributive  justice.  (9.)  Justification  is  pardon 
merely,  and  does  not  include  restoration  to  favour  and  acceptr 
ance  as  righteous." 

It  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  New-school  church  cannot 
claim  these  ddctrines  to  be  consistent  with  Calvinism,  "because 
such  a  position,  if  taken  by  the  New-school  church  or  any 
church,  would  simply  be  self-stultifying  and  absurd."  "  Not  a 
man  on  the  globe  possessed  of  a  sane  mind  and  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  doctrine"  would  maintain  that  the  reception 
of  such  doctrines  would  not  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Oalvin- 
istic  system.  They  ask  allowance  for  nothing  lower  than  "  the 
theology  of  Kichards."  We  are  not  considering  the  merits  of 
the  protest  or  answer  here.  We  only  cite  this  additional  proof 
of  the  unanimous  and  settled  determination  of  our  Assembly  to 
enter  into  no  compact  tolerating  these  doctrines. 

We  wish  explicitly  to  guard  against  the  conclusion  hastily 
adopted  by  many,  that  the  doctrinal  basis  in  the  first  article  of 
the  proposed  plan  of  union  binds  the  Old-Bchool  to  tolerate  any 
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doctrines  that  may  have  hitherto  been  allowed  in  either  body, 
in  case  it  should  be  adopted.  This  we  have  shown  to  be  the 
New-school  construction  of  it.  It  has  also  been  inoonsiderately 
pressed  by  some  opponents  of  the  article  in  argoing  its  great 
faults.  But  it  is  equally  capable  of  a  construction  which  per^ 
mits  the  Old-school  to  determine  for  themselves  and  in  accord* 
ance  with  their  past  history,  what  is  essential  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Galvinistic  system,  and  what  doctrines  at  any  time 
allowed  in  either  church  are  inconsistent  with  it.  We  are 
therefore  not  bound  to  the  looser  construction  of  it,  when  it  is 
equally  capable  of  the  stricter.  Especially  are  we  in  no  manner 
bound  by  it,  after  the  passage  of  Dr.  Hall's  resolution  officially 
notified  to  the  other  body.  The  Assembly's  answer  to  protest 
also  takes  similar  ground.  The  fatal  objection  to  this  basis  is 
not  its  positive  and  necessary  endorsement  of  the  doctrines 
which  went  under  the  name  of  New  Divinity  at  the  time  of  and 
after  the  disruption,  but  its  faial  ambiguity:  that  it  is  capable 
of  contrary  meanings  on  the  most  vital  points;  that  it  is 
adopted  in  these  contrary  senses  in  the  two  bodies  respectively; 
that  hence  it  brings  the  germs  of  disoord  and  strife,  if  not  of 
disintegration,  into  the  united  church. 

For  reunion  on  a  basis  conformed  to  the  principle  of  the 
supplementary  resolutions  of  Drs.  Monfort  and  Hall,  un&ai^ 
mously  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  all  parties  would  go  with  the  ut* 
Xnost  cordiality  and  earnestness.  On  this  our  body  would  be  a  unit. 
But  here  the  two  elements  in  the  Assembly  begin  to  diverge. 

1.  The  minority  insisted  that  the  principles  of  these  supple- 
mental resolutions  should  be  incorporated,  in  the  form  of 
amendments,  into  the  basis  itself,  and  that,  so  amended,  it 
should  be  proposed  to  the  Newnachool  Assembly  for  their  con- 
currence. If  they  accept  it,  then  we  have  union  on  a  basis 
acceptable  to  all,  and  without  needless  peril  to  truth  and  unity. 
If  they  decUne,  they,  and  we,  and  aU  others,  will  know  beyond 
all  doubt  the  real  difficulty,  what  each  side  insisted  on,  and  in 
what  way  each  was  responsible  for  the  result,  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  farther  to  prepare  the  way  for  union.  Unless 
the  majority  in  our  Ass^nbly  are  wholly  mistaken  in  their 
estimate  of  the  doctrinal  state  of  the  New-school  body,  the 
latter  would  not  long  delay  compliance  with  terms  so  fully  in 
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acoordance  with  their  own  convictions,  and  with  the  de- 
mands of  truth,  peace,  and  unity.  This  the  majority  steadfastly 
refused  to  do.  They  rejected  every  form  of  amendment  fitted 
to  bring  the  basis  into  harmony  with  their  own  subsequently 
declared  preferences  and  convictions.  They  voted  to  approve 
the  committee's  bafiis  pure  and  simple,  and  recommend  it  to 
the  Presbyteries  for  their  adoption.  But  no  sooner  was  this 
done,  than  they  joined  the  minority  in  'Noting  virtually  that  it 
was  unsatisfactory;  that  the  obnoxious  clauses  were  better 
stricken  out,  and  they  sent  forthwith  a  Commission  to  Harris* 
burg  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  other  Assembly  in  the 
proposed  amendment.  Thus,  they  immediately,  in  effect,  disap* 
prove  of  what  they  have  just  before  approved,  and  recommended 
to  the  Presbyteries.  In  this  disapproval  we  entirely  concur. 
They  then  adopted  Dr.  Hall's  resolution,  thus  precluding  the  lax 
construction  to  which  the  Committee's  doctrinal  basis  had  been 
proved  liable,  in  case  the  New-school  Assembly  should  decline 
the  proposed  amendment. 

2.  In  consequence  of  this  circuitous  way  of  meeting  a 
very  pkin  case,  the  matter  goes  before  the  two  churches 
and  their  Presbyteries,  as  it  seems  to  us,  under  a  great  cloud 
ci  uncertainties  and  ambiguities.  It  is  far  from  certain 
what  is  sent  to  them,  and  requires  a  sober  second  thought  to 
know  what  will  be  the  effect  of  affirmative  action  thereupon. 

1.  Supposing  there  had  been  no  action  by  the  Assembly 
beyond  Uie  mere  adoption  of  Judge  Leavitt's  resolutions  approv- 
ing and  recommending  the  basis  of  the  Joint  Committee,  there 
is  the  inherent  ambiguity  of  this  basis,  per  se,  as  shown  in  the 
debates,  and  in  the  proof  already  adduced  from  Dr.  Hickok's 
report,  eta,  that  the  New-school  body  construe  it  as  binding 
the  united  church  to  tolerate  whatever  they  have  tolerated, 
and  the  evidence  furnished  by  Dr.  Hall's  resolution,  that 
our  body  construe  it  as  prohibiting  whatever  doctrines  have 
been  condemned  by  either  Assembly.  If  the  requisite  number 
of  Presbyteries  in  each  church  then  adopt  it,  though  they  may 
adopt  the  same  words,  they  do  not,  in  intent,  adopt  the  same 
thing,  the  same  basis.  They  may  adopt  the  same  letters,  but 
the  same  in  sound  only,  not  in  sense.  On  the  most  material 
point  they  adopt  contradictories  of  each  other.     It  is  said 
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each  adopts  the  same  platform.  It  might  as  well  be  argued 
that  white  is  black,  because  white  is  a  colour;  black  is  a 
colour;  therefore,  white  is  black.  Surely  the  two  great  Pres- 
byterian churches  of  the  United  States  owe  it  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  to  truth  and  the  God  of  truth,  to  found  thar 
compact  of  union  on  a  basis  which  is  not  one  of  mutual  stulti- 
fication, nor  full  of  the  germs  of  perpetual  mistrust,  discord, 
and  strife. 

2.  But  this  difficulty  aside,  what  is  actually  sent  down  by 
the  Assembly  to  our  Presb3rteries?  Is  it  the  Joint  Committee's 
basis  by  itself,  as  it  stood  on  the  adoption  of  Judge  Leavitt's 
resolutions,  or  that  basis  as  controlled  by  Dr.  Hall's  resolution 
afterwards  adopted  and  sent  officially,  by  direction  of  the  As- 
sembly, to  the  New-school  body  ?  We  think,  according  to  every 
moral,  if  not  legal  intendment,  it  'is  the  latter ;  that  what  the 
Assembly  has  approved  and  recommended  to  the  Presbyteries 
is,  in  common  honesty,  just  that  and  nothing  else.  We  think 
this  will  be  a  very  common  view  in  our  church.  But  then  it 
is  plain  that  this  is  not  what  the  New-school  body  have  sent 
down  to  their  Presbyteries.  On  this  construction,  then,  the 
Presbyteries  of  the  two  churches,  in  ratifying  this  basis,  do  not 
ratify  the  same  thing,  even^o/or??ia,  much  less  in  fact.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  same  motives  which  resisted  and  prevented 
the  amendment  of  the  basis  in  the  Assembly,  will  also  tempt 
large  numbers  to  claim  that  the  Assembly  approved  and  recom- 
mended the  basis  without  conditions.  So,  if  the  basis  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  necessary  three-quarters  of  the  Presbyteries, 
without  any  qualifying  expressions,  the  contest  will  be  endless 
in  what  sense  it  was  accepted.  This  is  not  the  best  way  to  real 
union.  But  suppose  they  adopt  qualifying  or  amendatory  ex- 
pressions. If  they  vote  to  adopt  or  approve  the  plan  sent  down 
to  them  by  the  Assembly,  all  this  will  go  for  nothing.  If  they 
accept,  they  accept,  no  matter  what  expressions  of  desire  or 
preference  for  the  Confession  pure  and  simple  they  may  couple 
with  it.  No  matter  even  if  they  say  they  accept  it,  in  the  s^ise 
of  Dr.  Hall's  amendment,  or  in  any  other  sensa  Still,  accept- 
ance is  acceptance.  If  three-quarters  of  the  Presbyteries  pass 
it  as  the  Assembly  did,  and  then  append  both  Dr.  Monfort's 
and  Dr.  Hall's  resolutions,  or  whatever  else,  as  an  aatidot^ 
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still  they  adopt  it,  and  they  found  the  united  church  on  that 
basis.  When  this  is  once  done,  its  amendment,  or  the  substi- 
tution for  it  of  the  standards  pure  and  simple,  will  be  vastly 
more  difficult.  What  could  not  be  gained  in  order  to  union, 
will  not,  we  fear,  be  yielded  when  union  is  secured  without  it. 
The  only  way,  therefore,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say, 
to  avoid  the  evils,  the  interminable  strifes  and  fatal  contentions 
of  a  basis  loaded  with  ambiguities  so  grave  that  the  contracting 
parties  undeniably  interpret  it  in  senses  directly  contradictory, 
is  to  reject  it.  Otherwise,  union  is  inaugurated  with  the  seeds 
of  perpetual  disunion.  £iU  let  this  ryection  be  followed  by  a 
request  or  overture  to  the  next  Qenercd  Assembly  to  negotiate  a 
plan  of  union,  having  for  its  doctrinal  basis  our  common 
standards  pure  and  simple.  Meeting  almost  within  speaking 
distance  of  the  other  Assembly,  such  negotiation  will  be  prac- 
ticable and  easy.  When  both  bodies  confide  in  each  other  suf- 
ficiently to  ratify  union  on  this  granitic  stratum,  then  may  we 
hope  it  will  abide  on  this  deep  and  broad  foundation.  But  how 
can  it  last  on  the  shifting  quicksands  of  undeniable  ambiguities 
and  equivocations?  That  this  is  the  path,  the  only  path  to  that 
true  and  safe  reunion,  so  much  desired  by  us  all,  seems  to  us  per- 
fectly plain.  Let  us  have  a  basis  conformed  clearly  and  unam- 
biguously to  the  principles  involved  in  the  supplemental  and 
unanimous  resolutions  of  the  Assembly.  Let  us  stand  upon  our 
Confession  pure  and  simple.  With  Dr.  Musgrave,  we  say,  let 
us  "  get  down  to  solid  rock."  Here  we  can  stand,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  have  a  union  firm  and  enduring.  If,  as  we  trust, 
what  the  majority  say  of  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  New- 
school  church  be  well-grounded;  if  we  can  judge  from  the 
reported  reception  of  the  Committee  to  Harrisburg,  that  body 
cannot  long  be  unwilling  to  meet  us  here.  Until  they  can, 
judging  from  the  unanimous  action  of  our  Assembly,  that 
agreement  in  doctrine  and  polity,  which  the  initiatory  resolu- 
tion of  our  Assembly  at  St.  Louis,  proposing  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Eeunion,  laid  down  as  its  indispensable  pre-condition, 
is  proved  not  to  exist.  But  this  obstacle,  if  such  witnesses  as  Dr. 
Shedd  are  right,  cannot  last  long.  Then  we  shall  have  a  basis 
on  which  all  the  Presbyterian  bodies  of  the  country  may  at 
length  unite.    The  '*  Gurley  amendment "  will  be  a  formidable 
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hindrance  to  such  union  with  other  Presbyterian  bodies.  It 
will  confine  our  union  with  other  bodies  to  the  New-school,  and 
prevent  that  ultimate  pan-preebyterian  unification,  which  iB 
now  80  mudi  the  object  of  prayer  and  hope.  So  the  terms 
"  Reformed,"  "Calvinistic,"  Ac,  however  significant  in  discua- 
sions,  when  superimposed  upon  our  standards,  answer  about 
the  same  purpose  as  if  we  should  say,  they  are  to  be  taken  in 
a  sense  broad  enough  to  include  the  "Old-school  New  England 
Theology,"  or  "Dr.  Bicharda'  Theology."  These  terms,  as 
used  by  Dr.  Shedd  and  other  orthodox  men  who  understand 
them,  have  a  definite  and  not  unsafe  meaning,  but,  in  a  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  would  unsettle  every  thing.  However  proper  in 
discussions,  such  provisoes  are  utterly  out  of  place  in  church 
creeds.  They  only  vacate  and  nullify  them.  The  course  indi- 
cated  may,  though  we  hope  it  need  not,  delay  the  formal  consom* 
mation  of  reunion  for  a  year.  It  will  promote  its  extension 
through  all  the  Presbyterian  bodies,  and  its  duration  through 
the  ages.  And  in  the  long  future,  whatever  trials  may  come 
upon  it,  we  may  hope  it  will  be  written  of  it,  "And  the  rain 
descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat 
upon  that  house,  and  it  fell  not,  foe  it  was  founded  oh  a 

fiOCK." 

We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  doubt  that  this  will  be  the 
ultimate  yet  speedy  solution  of  the  problem,  whereby  all  will 
rejoice  in  real  union,  while  the  other  alternative  will  satisfy 
none.  Dr.  Prime  says  in  the  New  York  Observer  of  the  Qur- 
ley  amendment,  "It  ia  a  foolish  clause.  If  it  means  anything,  it 
adds  to  the  basis,  and  that  ought  to  be  the  Confession  only.  If 
it  means  nothing,  it  ought  to  have  been  left  out.  It  does 
amount  to  just  nothing  at  all.  It  tolerates  diversities  of  ex- 
planation, where  integral  doctrines  are  not  involved.  But  such 
diversities  are  necessarily  allowed  in  both  churches,  and  always 
will  be,  in  every  Protestant  church,  and  when  it  is  known  that 
both  sides  prefer  the  basis  without  the  clause,  it  is  truly  to  be 
regretted  that  it  remains.  It  can  only  do  harm,  however,  in 
suggesting  evil  which  will  not  exist,  either  with  or  without  the 
amendment."  Elder  Henry  Day  said  to  the  Harrisburg  As- 
sembly:  "He  felt  as  if  this  Assembly  rrmst  pass  the  amend- 
ment, because  the  whole  power  and  opportunity  now  rested 
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with  this  body.  The  plain  men  of  the  church  wanted  this 
amendment,  because  it  wiped  out  all  ambiguity,  and  left  the 
old  tenets  of  their  fathers  pure  and  simple.  They  could  not 
exactly  understand  what  ^Calvinistic  sense'  and  'Eeformed 
sense'  meant.  The  New*school  committee  had  said  that  their 
property  was  all  safe  under  this  basis.  But  the  Old-school 
conunittee  had  reported  that  there  were  certain  trusts,  amount- 
ing to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  that  would  be  placed 
in  a  delicate  position  by  this  little  change  in  the  basis  of  the 
church,  as  embraced  in  the  first  article,  and  it  was  this  diffi- 
culty which  the  proposed  amendment  obviated.  The  Old- 
school,  with  this  amendment,  had  advanced  a  step  ahead  of  the 
Kew-school,  and  had  burned  their  ships  behind  them.  They 
could  not  and  would  not  retreat." 

It  appears  that  in  the  New-school  body  117  voted  for,  and 
36  against  reconsideration.  But  some  80  members  had  left. 
The  rule  required  two- thirds  of  all  that  had  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion before,  and  it  was  lost.  The  impression  was,  however, 
that,  had  the  body  been  full,  it  would  have  passed  by  a  large 
majority.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  they  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  uniting  on  this  basis ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  after  thorough  reconsideration,  it  will  prove  far  more 
acceptable  to  the  great  mass  in  both  bodies  than  any  substitute 
for,  or  modification  of  it.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  an  influen- 
tial movement  is  already  begun  in  the  central  portion  of  our 
church  to  bring  the  matter  to  this  happy  issue. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Protest  and  Answer. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  in  the  late 
General  Assembly,  approving  of  the  terms  of  union  between 
the  Old  and  New-school  branches  of  our  Church,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Humphrey  gave  notice  for  himself  and  others  of  protest  against 
that  decision.  As  that  protest  and  the  answer  to  it  are  of  per- 
manent interest,  we  propose  to  insert  them  entire,  with  a  brief 
comment. 

"The  undersigned  respectfully  request  that  the  following  pro- 
test be  entered  upon  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly: 

"We  do  not  now  protest  against  the  reunion  of  the  two 
branches  of  our  church,  nor  against  the  measures  inaugurated 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  but  simply  against  the 
terms  of  union  approved  by  the  Assembly  and  its  action  in 
relation  to  them. 

"  The  first  article  of  the  plan  proposes  that '  the  reunion  shall 
be  effected  on  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  basis  of  our  com- 
mon standards,'  .  .  .  'it  being  understood  that  various 
methods  of  viewing,  stating,  explaining  and  illustrating  the 
doctrines  of  the  Confession,  which  do  not  impair  the  integrity 
of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  system,  are  to  be  freely  allowed 
in  the  united  church  as  they  have  been  hitherto  allowed  in 
the  separate  churches.' 

"Under  this  term  of  the  compact,  we  shall  be  bound  to  allow 
all  those  forms  of  doctrine  which  the  New-school  Church  has 
hitherto  allowed.  This  interpretation  the  article  in  question 
will,  in  our  judgment,  fedrly  admit;  it  is  so  interpreted  by  the 
other  party  to  the  contract,  and  it  is  so  understood  by  the 
public. 

"  We  protest  against  its  adoption,  first,  because  it  utterly 
unsettles  our  standard  of  do6trine.  That  standard  ceases  to 
be  the  system  of  doctrine  contained  in  our  Confession,  but  that 
system,  as  interpreted  by  the  NewHBchool  Church  in  their  past 
history.  Secondly,  because  that  article  binds  us  to  approve 
of  doctrines  which  our  General  Assembly  has  formally  con- 
demned. 

"We  distinctly  disavow  any  intention  of  imputing  error  in 
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doctrine  to  the  maae  of  our  New-school  brethren.  With  equal 
distinctness  and  earnestness  we  disavow  any  impeachment  of 
their  sincerity  or  integrity.  We  only  say  that  they  regard  aa 
consistent  with  our  standards  forms  of  doctrine  which  our 
branch  of  the  church  has  officially,  earnestly,  and  constantly 
condemned.  What  those  are,  may  be  learned  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  by  which  they 
were  condemned. 

*'  Some  of  the  more  important  of  the  errors  thus  specified  or 
implied,  are: 

'*  1.  The  denial  of  original  righteousness.  It  is  assumed  that 
moral  character  presupposes  moral  conduct,  and  therefore  that 
there  can  be  no  moral  character  prior  to  moral  action ;  conse- 
quently, it  cannot  be  true  that  man  was  created  after  the 
image  of  God  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness. 

"  2.  As  it  regards  our  relation  to  our  first  parents,  it  is  denied 
that  there  was  any  covenant  made  with  Adam;  that  all  man- 
kind descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in 
him  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  maintained  that  every  man  stands  or  falls  for 
himseli 

"3.  As  to  original  sin,  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  men 
are  depraved  by  nature,  and  come  into  the  world  with  a  bias 
to  sin,  it  is  denied  that  there  is  anything  of  the  nature  of  sin, 
or  any  desert  of  condemnation,  until  there  is  the  personal  and 
voluntary  violation  of  known  law.  On  this  subject  our  stand- 
ards teach,  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures  and  with  the 
faith  of  every  historical  church  in  Christendom,  that  the  inher- 
ent, hereditary  corruption  of  nature  derived  from  Adam,  is 
truly  and  properly  sin.  This  great  doctrine  is  the  foundation 
,  of  the  whole  plan  of  redemption,  and  is  professed  and  sym- 
bolized in  every  act  of  infant  baptism. 

''4.  In  reference  to  the  inability  of  sinners,  it  is  taught  that 
the  distinction  between  moral,  natural,  and  gracious  ability,  is 
worthless.  Inability  of  any  kind  is  inconsistent  with  moral 
obligation. 

"5.  It  is  taught  that  regeneration  is  the  sinner^s  own  act.    It 
consists  either  in  the  change  of  his  governing  purpose,  or  in 
VOL.  XL. — ^NO.  ni.  68 
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the  choice  of  Gk)d,  instead  of  the  world,  as  the  source  of  happi- 
ness. It  is  not  the  act  of  God,  because  Qod  cannot  effectually 
control  the  acts  of  free  agents.  He  cannot  prevent  sin,  or  ih» 
present  amount  of  sin,  in  a  moral  system.  He  can  enlighten, 
persuade,  and  remonstrate;  he  can  use  all  means  c{  moral 
suasion,  but  he  cannot  efficaciously  or  certainly  determine  the 
will.  He,  in  fact,  does  all  he  can  do,  consistently  with  thdr 
liberty,  to  convert  all  who  hear  the  gospel.  This  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  Scriptures  and  our  standards,  which  teadi 
that  regeneration  is  effected  by  the  mighty  power  of  God, 
analogous  to  the  power  which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he 
raised  him  from  the  dead ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  action  of 
the  Spirit  in  regeneration  is  sovereign,  certainly  efficacious 
and  irresistible. 

''6.  Election  to  life^is  not  founded  on  the  mere  good  pleasure 
of  Gtxl.  He  elects  those  whom  he;  foresees  he  can  persuade  to 
repent  and  beliove. 

''7.  While  it  i^  admitted  that  the  work  of  Ghrist  may  be 
called  a  satisfaction  to  the  law  and  justice  of  God,  if  by  justice 
we  understand  a  benevolent  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  moral 
government,  it  is  denied  that  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  difitribu-' 
tive  or  vindicatoiy  justice.  It  is  denied  that  his  sufferings 
were  penal  or  vicarious  in  the  established  sense  of  that  word, 
securing  the  salvation  of  none,  but  simply  rendering  the  salva* 
tion  of  some  possible.  They  were  not  judicially  inflidiftd,  so 
that  those  to  whom  the  merit  of  his  obedience  and  death  is 
imputed,  are  free  from  the  demands  of  justice,  and  beooms 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  the  law. 

"  8.  Justification,  according  to  our  standards,  is  an  act  of  God's 
free  grace  wherein  he  pardons  all  our  sins,  aa»l  accepts  us  as 
righteous  in  his  sight,  only  for  the  righteouaaess  ol  Christ . 
imputed  to  us  and  received  by  fsith-  alone.  This  is  denied. 
In  what  is  called  justification  nothing  more  occurs  than  when 
the  Executive  pardons  a,  criminal,  and  that  criminal  is  restored 
to  his  civil  rights.  He  is  not  declared  just  Thare  is  no 
imputation  to  him  of  righteousness.  There  is  no  pretence  that 
he  has  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law.  This  error,  therefore, 
involves  the  demal  of  the  essential  id«a  of  justification  as  pre* 
sented  in  our  standards. 
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"  We  are  far  from  believing,  or  insinuating,  that  these  doo- 
trines  are  generally  approved  by  the  New-school  Church. 
We  have  no  doubt  they  are  repudiated  by  many  in  that  church 
as  sincerely  as  they  are  by  us.  But  they  are  allowed  by  them 
as  consistent  with  the  system  of  doctrines  contained  in  our 
Confession.  This  faxst  is  notorious.  It  is  confessed  and  avowed. 
These  doctrines  have  been  for  years  matter  of  public  discus- 
sion. They  have  been  taught  in  some  of  the  theological  semi- 
naries of  our  land.  Students  from  those  seminaries,  professing 
these  errors,  are  freely  admitted  into  the  New-school  Presby- 
teries. Men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  other  branch  of 
the  church,  teach  them  publicly  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 
They  are  contained,  more  or  less  of  them,  and  some  of  the  most 
serious,  in  books  and  tracts  issued  by  the  Publication  Commit- 
tee of  the  New-school  body.  They  are  openly  avowed  in  some 
of  the  periodicals  sustained  by  the  ministers  of  that  church, 
and  apologized  for  by  others.  These  are  not  matters  of  specu- 
lation belonging  to  the  schools ;  but  concern  doctrines  taught 
in  the  Catechism,  and  presumed  to  be  known  even  by  the 
children  of  the  church. 

".There  are  other  points  in  the  proposed  terms  of  reunion  to 
which  we  have  strong  objection,  which,  out  of  regard  to  the 
pressure  on  the  time  of  the  Assembly,  we  abstain  from  men- 
tioning. There  are  two  provisions  of  the  plan,  however,  which 
we  cannot  overlook.  In  the  eighth  article,  it  is  provided  that 
the  publications  of  the  New-school  Committee  of  Publication, 
'shall  continue  to  be  issued  sa  at  present,'  until  otherwise 
ordered. 

''Although  the  whole  church  cannot  be  justly  held  responsible 
for  all  the  works  issued  by  its  Board,  it  becomes  thus  respon- 
sible when  it  deliberately  sanctions  their  publication.  Believing, 
as  we  do,  that  there  are  books  published  by  the  New-school  Com- 
mittee, oontaining  doctrines  inconsistent  with  our  Confession, 
we  are  constrained  to  protest  against  the  sanction  given  to 
their  publication. 

"  Again,  in  article  fourth,  It  is  provided  that  '  no  rule  or 
precedent,  which  does  not  stand  approved  by  both  bodies,  shall 
be  considered  of  any  authority,  until  refe'stablished  in  the 
united  body,  except  in  so  fax  as  such  rule  or  precedent  may 
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affect  the  rights  of  property  founded  thereon/  This  unsettles 
to  an  indefinite  degree  our  past  acts  and  deliverances.  It  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  characteristic  differences  between  ihe 
two  bodies,  that  the  one  holds  a  much  higher  doctrine  as  to  the 
prerogatives  of  church  judicatories  than  the  other.  The  Con- 
gregational element  which,  from  the  beginning,  has  so  largely 
pervaded  the  New-school  branch,  has  naturally  led  our  brethren 
in  that  branch  to  resist,  in  many  cases,  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  Old-school  men  believe  to  belong,  by  Divine  right,  to  the 
courts  of  the  church,  and  especially  to  the  General  Assembly. 
This  being  the  case,  we  know  not  to  what  extent  we  are 
renouncing  our  Presbyterian  principles  in  the  adoption  of  that 
article. 

"  We  respectfully  protest,  not  only  against  the  terms  of  union 
as  they  have  been  adopted  by  this  house,  but  also  against  the 
action  of  the  Assembly  in  regard  to  them. 

"In  our  view  the  parties  to  this  negotiation  for  reunion  are 
the  two  General  Assemblies.  They  were  to  endeavour  to  agree 
on  the  terms  of  union,  and  when  agreed,  to  send  them  down 
to  their  respective  Presbyteries.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
our  General  Assembly  intended  so  to  tie  its  own  hands,  or  so 
to  strip  itself  of  its  most  important  prerogatives,  as  to  commit 
to  any  ten  or  fifteen  men  the  work  of  deciding  on  what  terms 
a  union  confessedly  so  momentous  in  its  consequences,  should 
be  consummated ;  reserving  to  the  Assembly  the  poor  prerc^a- 
tive  of  adopting  those  terms  as  a  whole,  or  of  rejecting  them 
as  a  whole.  The  duty  of  the  Joint  Committee,  in  our  judg- 
ment, was  simply  to  confer  among  themselves  as  to  the  terms 
of  union,  and  when  agreed,  to  refer  them  to  the  two  Assem- 
blies, for  those  bodies  to  consider ;  to  modify,  to  adopt  some 
and  not  others,  or  to  approve  or  reject  the  whole.  In  this 
way,  a  basis  mutually  acceptable  might  have  been  intelli- 
gently adopted.  Now  we  are  in  the  dark.  These  terms 
admit  of  a  twofold  construction.  This  Assembly  may,  and 
probably  does,  put  one  interpretation  upon  them,  and  the 
New-school  Assembly  an  opposite  one.  Thus,  if  this  plan  be 
carried  through,  we  shall  be  hurried  into  a  union  with  cross 
purposes,  which  must  inevitably  result  in  the  renewal  of  our 
former  troubles. 
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*"  Instead  of  the  Assembly  taking  this  view  of  the  case,  no 
modification  of  the  proposed  terms  were  allowed.  Amend- 
ment after  amendment,  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight,  was 
summarily  laid  on  the  table  without  debate.  These  amend- 
ments were  not  offered  in  a  fBtctious  spirit,  or  with  the  design 
of  preventing  reunion,  but  with  the  honest  purpose  of  putting 
the  terms  into  a  form  in  which,  with  a  good  conscience,  they 
could  be  adopted  by  the  Presbyteries  which  we  represent. 

**  We  regard  this  as  a  wrong  done  to  the  minority,  and  a 
much  more  serious  wrong  done. to  the  churches. 

"  Under  this  head  we  especially  protest  against  the  laying  the 
first  amendment,  offered  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  upon  the 
table  without  consideration.  That  amendment  simply  provided 
for  fidelity  to  our  former  testimony  against  false  doctrines. 
The  action  of  the  Assembly,  however  intended,  we  regard  as  a 
virtual  renunciation  of  our  former  status,  and  as  committing 
the  church,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  which  is  and  must, 
continue  to  be  binding  on  our  conscience,  to  recognize  as  ortho- 
dox the  errors  which  it  has  hitherto  condemned. 

"  Grateful  to  Grod  ior  the  Christian  spirit,  which,  notwith- 
standing our  conscientious  differences,  has  characterized  our 
deliberations,  we  submit,  with  all  deference,  this  our  protest  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  churches." 

This  protest  was  signed  by  about  sixty  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, several  names  having  been  added  after  the  adjournment. 

Answer  to  Protest. 

In  reply  to  the  protest  against  its  action  on  the  terms  of 
union,  the  Assembly  observes : 

"  The  authors  of  the  protest  first  speak  of  a  series  of  doctrinal 
errors  and  heresies,  which  may  be  concisely  stated  as  follows : 
(1.)  There  is  no  moral  character  in  man  prior  to  moral  action, 
and  therefore  man  was  not  created  holy,  (2.)  There  was  no 
covenant  made  with  Adam,  his  posterity  did  not  fall  with  him, 
and  every  man  stands  or  fells  for  himself.  (3.)  Original  sin  is 
not  truly  and  properly  sin  bringing  condenmation,  but  only  an 
innocent  tendency  leading  to  actual  transgression.  (4.)  Ina- 
bility of  any  and  every  kind  is  inconsistent  with  moral  obliga- 
tion.    (6.)  Regeneration  is  the  sinner's  own  act,  and  consists 
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in  the  change  of  his  governing  purpose.  (6.)  Grod  cannot  con- 
trol the  acts  of  free  agents,  and  therefore  cannot  prevent  sin  in 
a  moral  system.  (7.)  Election  is  founded  upon  God's  fore- 
knowledge that  the  sinner  will  repent  and  believe.  (8.)  The 
sufferings  of  Christ  are  not  penal,  and  do  not  satisfy  retributive 
justice.  (9.)  Justification  is  pardon  meteij,  and  does  not 
include  restoration  to  &vour  and  acceptance  as  righteous. 

''  These  doctrinal  errors  the  authors  of  the  protest  are  careM 
to  say  are  repudiated  by  the  great  mass  of  the  New  School 
church.  They  say  that '  they  are  &r  from  believing  or  insinu- 
ating that  these  doctrines  are  generally  approved  by  the  New- 
school  church' — ^that '  they  do  not  impute  these  errors  to  the 
majority,  or  to  any  d^lnite  proportion  of  our  New-school 
brethren.' 

"  The  charge  that  is  made  in  this  protest,  and  the  only  charge 
made  in  this  reference  is,  that  while  the  other  brancJi  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  repudiate  these  doctrines  for  themselves, 
they  at  the  same  time  hold  that  they  are  eonsiaterU  with  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  authors  of  the 
protest  allege  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  New-sdiool 
body  that  a  person  can  logically  and  consistently  acc^  the 
Westminster  symbol,  and  then  nine  or  ten  Pel«^ian  and  Ar- 
minian  tenets,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  their  charge. 

''  The  Assembly  pronounces  this  allegation  to  be  without  foun- 
dation, because : 

"  1.  Such  a  position,  if  taken  by  the  New-school  church,  or 
by  any  church  whatsoever,  would  simply  be  self-stultifying  and 
absurd.  That  a  great  religious  denomination,  which  from  the 
banning  of  its  organization  in  1837,  down  to  the  present  time, 
has  held  up  the  Westminster  Confession  as  its  symbol,  has  com- 
pelled every  one  of  its  ministers  and  elders  to  subscribe  to  that 
symbol,  and  has  received  its  membership  into  church  commu- 
nion upon  professing  fiuth  in  the  doctrines  erf  that  symbol;  that 
an  eocleaiastical  body  which  has  thus  stood  before  the  other 
churches  of  this  and  other  lands  as  a  Ocdmnistic  body,  and  has 
been  reckoned  and  recognized  as  such,  should  at  the  same  time 
be  jealous  in  behalf  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Pelagi- 
anism  and  Arminianism,  and  insist  that  these  latter  are  consis- 
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terU  with  die  form^,  and  are  to  be  tolerated  in  a  Calvinistic 
body,  is  too  much  for  human  beMe£  The  entire  history  of  the 
church  does  not  present  such  a  phenomenon  as  that  of  a  deno* 
mination  adopting,  before  the  urorld,  a  definite  type  of  doctrine, 
and  at  the  same  time  claiming  that  exactly  the  contrary  type 
of  doctrine  is  compatible  with  it,  and  must  be  tolerated  within 
its  communion*  If  the  New-school  church  are  really  doing 
what  the  signers  of  this  protest  allege  they  are,  then  their 
position  before  the  diurohes  and  the  world  would  be  as  absurd 
as  would  have  been  the  position  of  the  Nicene  church  if,  at  the 
very  time  that  it  adopted  and  defended  the  Trinitarianism  of 
Athanasius,  it  had  insisted  that  the  tenets  of  Arius  or  those  of 
the  Humanitariaoa  were  consistent  with  those  of  the  great 
&ther  of  orthodoxy,  and  must  be  allowed  in  the  catholic  church. 
The  human  mind,  even  in  its  natural  condition,  never  did  work 
in  this  manner,  and  never  will;  and  still  less  will  the  human 
mind,  when  renewed  and  sanctified  by  Divine  grace,  be  guilty 
of  such  a  palpable  inconsistency. 

"2.  These  very  errors,  charged  by  the  signers  of  the  protest 
as  allowed  by  the  Kew-school  Presbyterians,  have  already  been 
distinctly  repudiated  by  them.  The  Auburn  Convention,  held 
in  1837,  under  the  influence  and  doctrinal  guidance  of  that 
excellent  and  sound  divine,  the  late  Dr.  Bddiards,  q)ecified 
sixteen  doctrinal  errors,  which  contain  the  very  same  latitudi- 
narian  and  heretical  tests  mentioned  in  the  protest,  rejected 
them  in  toto,  and  set  over  against  them  sixteen  'true  doc* 
trines,'  which  embrace  all  the  fundamentals  of  the  Calvinistic 
creed.  This  Assembly  regards  the  'Auburn  Declaration'  as 
an  authoritative  statement  of  the  New-school  type  of  Calvin- 
ism, and  as  indicating  how  far  they  desire  to  go,  and  how  much 
liberty  they  wish  in  regard  to  what  the  terms  of  union  call 
'the  various  modes  of  explaining,  illustrating,  and  stating' 
the  Calvinistic  faith.  We  believe  that  a  large  number  of  our 
New-school  brethren  would  prefer  the  modes  of  'explaining 
and  illustrating'  the  tenets  of  Calvinism  which  are  employed 
by  the  authors  of  this  protest  themselves,  and  that  the  other 
portion  of  the  body  claim  only  that  degree  of  variation  from 
these  modes,  which  would  be  represented  by  the  thedogy  of 
Bichards  and  the  Auburn  Declaration. 
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'*  3.  The  Assembly  is  fully  satisfied  that  any  instances  of  laxity 
of  doctrine  among  the  |New-8chool  which  have  been*  exhibited 
are  exceptional  cases,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  other 
church  sincerely  and  firmly  stand  upon  the  basis  of  our  common 
standards.  The  many  disclaimers  of  the  unsound  views 
charged,  and  declarations  that  the  standards  are  received  as 
received  by  us,  which  have  been  made  by  distinguished  and 
representative  men,  and  in  the  periodicals  of  the  New-schod 
church,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  interests  of  sound  doc- 
trine will  be  safe  in  the  united  church. 

**  4.  That  the  allegation  of  this  protest  is  unfounded,  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  the  New^school  church  have  adopted,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  the  basis  of  doctrine  presented  by  the  Joint 
Committee.  Whatever  may  be  the  preferences  and  opinions  of 
individuals  respecting  particular  clauses  in  the  first  article  in 
this  basis,  this  General  Assembly  holds  and  affirms  that  it  not 
only  commits,  but  binds  any  ecclesiastical  body  that  should 
receive  it  to  pure  and  genuine  Calvinism.  It  will  be  so  under- 
stood by  all  the  world.  For  it  expressly  lays  down  the  West- 
minster symbol  as  the  doctrinal  platform,  and  expressly  requires 
that  no  doctrine  shall  be  taught  that  is  not  Calvinistic  in  the 
old,  ancestral  '  historical '  meaning  of  the  term,  or  that  '  im- 
pairs the  integrity'  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  We  affirm  that 
there  is  not  a  man  upon  the  globe  possessed  of  a  sane  mind, 
and  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  doctrine,  who  would  assert 
that  the  list  of  errors  and  heresies  mentioned  by  the  signers 
of  this  protest  is  'Calvinistic'  in  the  accepted  and  historical 
signification  of  the  term,  or  that  their  reception  would  not  im- 
pair the  integrity  of  the  Calvinistic  system. 

''And  it  must  be  distinctly  observed,  that  if  any  doctrines 
had  been  hitherto  allowed  by  the  New-school  body,  which 
'  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Calvinistic  system,'  they  are  not 
to  be  allowed  in  the  united  church  under  the  terms  of  union. 
Such  doctrines  are  condemned;  and  any  who  may  teach  them 
will  be  subject  to  discipline.  It  is  the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
protesters  themselves,  that  the  great  body  of  the  New-school 
are  sound  in  doctrine;  our  own  body  being  the  large  majority 
in  the  union,  when  fortified  by  the  accession  of  the  great  body 
of  sound  men  in  the  other,  will  establish  and  ccmfirm  the  tes- 
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timony  of  the  Church  to  the  truth;  will  preserve  it,  by  God's 
help,  from  error,  and  maintain  intact;  while  it  extends,  the 
purifying  and  saving  power  of  our  venerated  Confession. 

"  6.  The  errors  and  heresies  alleged  in  the  protest  are  com- 
batted  and  refuted  in  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  New- 
8cho6l. 

*'  Such  seminaries  in  any  denomination  are  important  expo- 
nents of  its  doctrinal  position  and  character.  The  Assembly 
know  that  in  the  three  seminaries  of  our  New-school  brethren, 
Westminster  Calvinism  is  fully  and  firmly  taught.  The  pro- 
fessors in  these  are  obliged  to  subscribe  the  Westminster 
Confession,  and  heretical  teaching  throws  the  professor  out  of 
his  chair  by  the  very  constitution  of  these  seminaries.  The 
Assembly  notice  this  point  particularly,  because  the  authors  of 
the  protest  assert  that  the  doctrinal  errors  specified  by  them 
'have  been  taught  in  some  of  the  theological  seminaries  of  the 
land.'  This  is  not  the  proper  manner  in  which  to  affix  so 
grave  and  damaging  a  stigma  upon  our  New-school  Presbyte- 
rian brethren.  The  authors  of  this  protest  ought  to  have  made 
this  allegation,  not  in  the  way  of  insinuation,  but  by  distinct 
assertion  and  proof.  Many  things  are  '  taught  in  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  of  the  land,*  which  are  not  taught  in  the 
Presbyterian  seminaries  of  the  land,  either  New-school  or  Old. 

"  6.  The  protest  alleges  it  to  be  a  '  notorious  fact,'  that  the 
New-school  Church  insists  that  the  heresies  mentioned  are  com- 
patible with  Calvinism.  If  the  alleged  fact  has  been  so  'noto- 
rious,' as  the  protest  affirms,  it  would  certdnly  have  been 
known  to  this  Assembly,  and  would  have  made  it  simply  im- 
possible to  have  secured  for  the  basis  of  the  Joint  Committee,  or 
for  any  other  conceivable  basis,  any  favourable  consideration. 
The  idea  of  reunion  would  not  have  been  entertained  for  a 
moment. 

"  Furthermore,  this  Assembly  emphatically  holds  up  to  the 
church  and  to  the  world  that  it  receives  into  its  ministry  and 
membership  those  who  adopt  'the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
our  Confession,'  and  that  it  never  has  held,  and  does  not  now 
hold,  that  its  ministers  or  members  shall '  view,  state,  or  ex- 
plain* that  system  in  any  other  than  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  and  our  standards;  and  to  show  that  this  is  the  sen- 
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timent  not  only  of  the  ABsembly,  but  of  the  protesters  them- 
eelves  also,  the  Assembly  here  dtea  the  teatiiDony  of  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  protest,  whose  words  have  be^i  referred  to  in 
the  discussion  just  closed.     Says  Dr.  Hodge: 

'' '  If  a  man  comes  to  us,  and  he  adopts  'the  system  of  doc- 
trine' taught  in  our  Confession,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  him, 
Do  you  believe  there  '  are  three  persons  in  the  Gx)dhead— the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost — ^and  these  three  are  one 
God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory?  If  he 
says,  Yes,  we  are  satisfied.  We  do  not  call  upon  him  to  explain 
Turn  three  persons  are  one  God ;  or  to  determine  what  relations 
in  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  Godhead  are  indicated  by  the 
terms  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  If  we  ask.  Do  you  believe 
that '  Grod  created  man,  male  and  female,  after  his  own  image, 
in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  hoUness,  witJi  dominion  over 
the  creatures  ?'  and  he  answers.  Yes,  we  are  satisfied.  If  he 
says  that,  he  believes  that '  the  covenant  being  made  with  Adam, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all  his  posterity,  all  mankind 
descending  &om  him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him, 
and  fell  with  him,  in  his  first  transgression/  we  are  satisfied. 
If  he  says  that  he  believes  that  the  sinfulneea  of  that  estate 
whereinto  man  fell  consists  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the 
want  of  original  righteousnesa,  and  the  corruption  of  his  whole 
nature,  which  is  commonly  called  original  sin,  tc^Uier  with 
all  actual  transgressions  which  proceed  from  it,'  we  are  satisfied. 
If  he  says,  Christ  executes  the  office  of  a  priest  in  his  once 
offering  himself  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  Divine  jnstice,  and  reconcile 
us  to  God,  and  in  making  continual  intercession  for  us,'  we  are 
satisfied.  If  he  says  he  believes  justification  to  be  '  an  act  of 
God's  free  grace,  wherein  he  pardoneth  all  our  sins,  and 
accepteth  us  as  righteous  in  his  sight,  only  lor  the  righteoi]^- 
ness  of  Christ  imputed  to  us,  and  received  by  faith  alone,'  we 
are  satisfied.  Is  not  this  what  is  meant  when  a  man  says  he 
adopts  our  '  system  of  doctrine  ?'  Is  not  this — ^nothing  more 
and  nothing  less — that  which  we  are  authorized  and  bound  to 
require  ?  God  grant  that  we  may  unite  on  terms  so  simple,  so 
reasonable,  and,  I  must  hope,  so  satis&ctory  to  every  sincere, 
humble,  Christian  brother.' — JRcTna/rks  of  JRev.  Charles  Hodgtj 
D,  D.,  m  the  FhUadelphia  Convention. 
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"  The  Assembly  cannot  enlarge  the  basia  beyond  the  platform 
of  God's  truth  as  stated un  our  standards,  and  it  would  not  nar* 
row  the  basis  by  taking  one  tittle  from  the  form  of  sound  words 
therein  contained.  We  declare  our  willingness  to  unite  with 
all  those  who  profess  their  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
their  adoption  of '  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Form  of  Govern- 
ment' of  our  beloved  church. 

'^  The  protestants  object  to  the  eighth  item  of  the  basis,  be- 
cause it  makes  the  united  church  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tions of  the  New-school  Committee.  This  is  a  misapprehension. 
The  publications  of  the  New-school  Committee  and  our  Board 
are  to  be  issued  as  now,  with  the  imprint  of  each,  until  the  new 
Board  shall  prepare  a  new  catalogue,  for  which  alone  the  united 
church  will  be  responsible. 

''Again,  the  protestants  object  to  the  fourth  article  as  unset- 
tling past  acts  of  our  church.  This  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
where  the  action  of  the  two  bodies  differ.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  except  in  the  case  of  the  imperative  clause  of  the 
examination  rule  of  1837,  no  important  difference  can  be  found. 
If  it  is  otherwise,  the  united  church  is  the  proper  body  to 
establish  its  own  usages.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  brethren 
of  the  New-school  church  have  now  any  sympathy  with  Con- 
gregational views  of  government,  or  any  objection  to  usages 
that  are  strictly  Presbyterian. 

"  The  various  amendments  proposed  by  the  protesters  were 
laid  on  the  table,  not  because  they  were  contrary  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Assembly,  but  because,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  not  possible  to  engraft  them  upon  the  terms  of  the 
union,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  were  not  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Calvinistic  basis  on  which  the  union  is 
to  be  effected. 

"Wm.  T.  Shedd, 
j.  g.  monport, 
B.  Ieenjeus  Prime, 
H.  H.  Leavitt, 

BOBERT  McKnIOHT, 

"  Comviittee  on  Answer  to  Protest" 
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As  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  terms  of  union,  as  presented 
by  the  Joint  Committee,  avowed  their  desire  for  reunion, 
provided  the  amendments  proposed  by  Drs.  Eagleson  and 
Humphrey  were  adopted,  it  has  been  asked,  why  they  perse- 
vered in  their  protest  after  Dr.  HsJl's  resolution,  identical 
with  the  amendment  proposed  by  Dr.  Humphrey,  had  been 
passed  by  an  unanimous  vote.  The  answer  to  this  question  is, 
Ist.  That  the  protest  had  not  only  been  prepared  and  signed, 
but  Dr.  Humphrey  had  obtained  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  it,  when  he  gave  way  for  a  moment  to  Dr.  Hall  that 
he  might  present  his  resolution,  which  was  adopted  without 
debate.  Under  these  circumstances  no  oqo  had  the  right  to 
withdraw  the  protest,  had  it  been  desirable  to  do  so.  2d. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  the  whole  ground  of  protest  remained. 
The  thing  objected  to,  was  the  aj^robation  of  the  proposed 
basis.  The  vote  expressing  that  approbation  remained  un- 
altered, and  therefore,  the  ground  of  protest  remained.  3d. 
There  is  an  essential  difference  as  to  their  effect  between  Dr. 
Humphrey's  amendment  and  Dr.  Hall's  resolution.  Had  the 
former  been  adopted  it  would  have  altered  the  basis ;  and,  if 
sanctioned  by  the  other  Assembly,  been  sent  down  to  the 
Presbyteries  and  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  terms  of 
reunion.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Hall's  resolution  is  no  part 
of  the  basis;  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  other  Assembly, 
and  the  Presbyteries  are  not  called  upon  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  it.  Every  candid  man,  therefore,  will  admit  that 
those  who  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  adoption  of  the 
two  amendments,  those  of  Dr.  Eagleson  and  of  Dr.  Humphrey, 
were  perfectly  consistent,  under  the  circumstances,  in  persist- 
ing in  their  protest. 

A  second  remark  which  we  have  to  make  on  these  docu- 
ments and  the  action  of  the  Assembly  is,  that  the  friends  of 
the  basis  renounced  their  own  principles.  They  took  the 
ground  that  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Committee  were  of  the 
nature  of  a  contract,  which  the  Assembly  had  no  right  to 
alter,  but  which,  as  is  the  fact  with  the  Presbyteries,  it  could 
only  approve  or  reject  as  a  whole.  On  this  ground  they  justi- 
fied laying  on  the  table  every  amendment  proposed.  As  this  is 
a  summary,  arbitrary,  and  disrespectful  mode  of  action,  except 
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iu  cases  of  obvious  necessity,  its  adoption  by  the  majority  can 
be  vindicated  only  on  the  ground  that  they  believed  the  basis 
to  be  unalterable.  But  having  carried  it  through,  they  imme- 
diately proposed  an  essential  alteration  and  sent  a  deputation 
all  the  way  to  Harrisburg  to  secure  the  sanction  of  the  New- 
school  Assembly.  This  is  precisely  what  the  minority  desired  to 
accomplish,  and  what  the  majority  refused  to  allow.  If  proper  at 
one  time  and  when  proposed  by  the  majority,  it  "^ba  certainly 
proper  at  another  time  and  when  proposed  by  the  minority. 

A  third  and  still  more  important  remark  is,  that  the  ma- 
jority conceded  the  propriety  and  importance  of  the  amendment 
urged  by  the  minority,  and  sanctioned  the  objections  made  to 
the  doctrinal  basis.  Those  objections  were  first,  that  the  basis 
is  vague  and  indefinite;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  ambiguous. 
Both  of  these  grave  objections  the  Assembly  acknowledged  to 
be  well-founded.  The  former,  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of 
the  resolution  to  strike  from  the  first  article  the  so-called  '  Gur- 
ley  amendment,'  and  make  the  Confession  and  Catechism  'pure 
and  simple'  the  standard  of  doctrine ;  and  the  latter,  by  a  like 
unanimous  adoption  of  Dr.  Hall's  resolution,  declaring  the  sense 
in  which  the  doctrinal  basis  was  understood  by  the  Old-school 
body.  The  adoption  of  these  resolutions  gives  the  sanction  of 
the  whole  Assembly  to  the  ground  taken  by  the  minority,  and 
works  an  effectual  condemnation  of  the  basis  as  it  stands. 

Fourthly.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Assembly  has  placed  itself 
in  the  anomalous  position  of  sending  down  for  the  approbation 
of  the  Presbyteries  terms  of  reunion,  which  it,  with  perfect  unani- 
mity, itself  condemned.  It  did  indeed  approve  pro  forma  of 
the  proposed  terms  of  union,  but  this  was  done  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  altering  them ;  and  that  alteration  was  accordingly 
attempted,  and  foiled  only  for  want  of  time.  There  might  be 
some  reason  in  this  course  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  as  its 
vote  of  approbation  was  not  intended  or  expected  to  be  final. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  Presbyteries.  If  they  approve  of  the 
basis,  it  passes  beyond  their  power.  The  churches  by  that 
vote  are  united  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Joint  Committee. 
Those  terms  can,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  modified  only  with 
the  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
united  church. 
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This  is  perfectly  clear  and  perfectly  certain*  And  yet  it  is 
studiously  ignored.  The  Fresbyteriee  are  urged  to  adopt  the 
basis,  and  signify,  if  they  please,  the  alteration  they  desire,  and 
trust  to  the  next  Assembly  to  see  that  alteration  carried  into 
effect.  But  this  is  a  delusion,  or  something  worse.  The  two 
Assemblies,  which  are  to  meet  in  New  York  next  year,  cannot 
alter  a  line  or  a  word  of  the  basis,  if  the  requisite  number  of 
Presbyteries  vote  to  approye.  Their  whole  businees  will  be  to 
count  the  votes  and  announoe  the  result.  When  Congress  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  it  is  referred  to  the 
States.  If  three-fourths  of  their  number  adopt  it,  it  is  thereby 
a  part  of  the  Constitution.  Congress  has  no  longer  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

Consider  the  condition  we  shall  be  in,  should  this  basis  be 
adopted.  The  Old-school  Assembly  has  unarnmonsly  declared 
that  it  understands  it  in  one  way ;  the  New-school  Ass^nbly, 
with  like  unanimity,  announces  to  the  world,  (in  the  adoption 
of  Dr.  Hickok's  exposition  and  report,)  that  it  understands  in 
a  different  way.  If  we  come  together,  one  of  two  things  must 
happen.  Either  both  parties  adhere  to  their  interpretation  of 
the  basis,  and  then  there  will  be  inaugurated  a  so^ie  of  oon* 
fusion  and  conflict  such  as  the  church  in  this  country  has  not 
yet  seen.  Or,  one  party  must  secretly  intend  to  adopt  the 
interpretation  of  the  opposite  party.  This  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  For  the  Old-school  to  adopt  the  interpretation  of 
the  basis  given  by  Dr.  Hickok,  and  sanctioned  by  the  New- 
school  Assembly,  is,  we  believe,  impossible.  It  would  involve 
the  renunciation  of  all  their  principles,  pledges,  and  conscientious 
convictions.  We  have  too  much  reepect  for  the  numerous 
good  and  intelligent  men,  who  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  basis,  in  and  out  of  the  late  Assembly,  to  think  for  a 
moment  that  they  purpose  any  such  disloyalty  to  the  truth  of 
Gk)d  committed  to  their  care. 

Fifthly.  The  action  of  the  Assembly  has  disclosed  a  basis  in 
which  both  parties  in  our  branch  of  the  church  can  cordially 
unite,  and  that  is,  the  Confession  of  Faith  aad  Catechisms 
without  note  or  comment.  This  is  all  we  have  ever  demanded, 
or  have  a  right  to  demand,  so  far  as  the  standard  of  doctrine  is 
concerned,  and  our  Assembly  has  unmistakably  indicated,  in 
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tiie  ananimoas  adoption  of  Dr.  Hall's  reeolution,  what  they 
mean  by  this.  To  this  basis  no  reasonable  objection  can  be 
made. 

No  one  doubts  the  importance  of  organic  union,  when  there 
is  real  unity  in  faith  and  discipline,  among  bodies  occupying 
the  same  territory.  The  Old-school  has  constantly  professed  a 
willingness  to  unite  with  any  or  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  in 
this  country,  who  are  sufficiently  one  in  principle  and  practice 
to  live  together  in  peace.  And  Old-school  men  have  never 
been  extreme  in  their  demands  as  to  the  conditions  for  such 
union.  The  misrepresentation  that  they  require  doctrinal 
agreement  in  anything  beyond  the  simple  statements  of  our 
common  standards;  that  they  are  strenuous  for  assent  to  their 
own  theories  and  interpretations,  has  so  often  been  answered 
that  the  repetition  of  that  misrepresentation  is  no  longer  ex- 
cusable. Dr.  Hall's  resolution  is  no  addition  to  the  basis.  It 
is  no  interpretation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  is  simply  an 
authoritative  announcement  of  what  the  Old-school  Church 
means  by  adopting  the  "system  of  doctrine"  contained  in  that 
Confession*  It  means  that  the  doctrines  constituting  that 
syatenx  should  be  adopted  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  stated 
in  the  standards  of  the  church.  If  a  man  says,  he  believes  that 
"  the  covenant  being  made  with  Adam,  not  only  for  himself 
but  for  all  his  posterity,  all  mankind,  descending  from  him  by 
ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with  him,  in  his 
first  transgression ;"  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  teach  from  the 
pulpit  or  the  press,  that  there  was  no  such  covenant  fDrmed 
with  Adam;  that  we  did  not  sin  in  him,  nor  did  we  fall  with 
him  in  his  first  tntngression.  If  he  professes  to  believe  that 
"  the  corruption  of  our  whole  nature,  commonly  called  original 
sin,"  is,  ''both  in  itself  and  in  all  the  motions  thereof,  truly  and 
properly  sin,"  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  teach  that  there  is  no 
sin  but  the  voluntary  transgression  of  known  law,  and  that  a 
man's  original  sin  is  his  own  first  voluntary  violation  of  God's 
law.  It  is  well  known  that  adopting  standards  of  doctrine  is 
I4)t  to  become  an  empty  form.  Eationalists  in  Germany  adopted 
the  Augsburg  Confession ;  Socinians  in  Geneva  adopted  Calvin's 
Catechism;  men  of  all  shades  of  doctrine,  from  Eomanism  to 
Pelagianism,  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  This  ife  against 
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the  conscience  of  Old-school  Presbyterians,  and  they  are  deter- 
mined never  to  sanction  such  modes  of  subscription. 

If  men  were  only  calm  and  candid,  they  would  see  that  there 
are  only  two  methods  of  reunion,  honest  or  honourable,  between 
the  Old  and  New-school  churches.  The  one  is,  that  we,  by  an 
alteration  of  our  Constitution  regularly  eflEected  by  a  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  the  Presbyteries,  should  agree  to  allow  all  the 
forms  of  doctrine  hitherto  tolerated  in  the  New-school  body. 
This  Dr.  Beatty,  Dr.  Shedd,  and  every  member  of  the  late 
General  Assembly  said,  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be  done.  The 
other  is,  that  the  New-school  should  adopt  our  principles,  and 
require  the  doctrines,  of  the  Confession  to  be  adopted  iu  the 
form  in  which  they  are  therein  stat.ed.  This  is  the  ground 
which  their  representatives  assumed  in  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention, but  which  the  New-school  Assembly  in  adopting  Dr. 
Hickok's  report,  unanimously  renounced.*  What  their  Pres- 
byteries will  do,  remains  to  be  seen.  As  we  said  in  our  January 
number,  the  responsibility  rests  on  the  New-schooL  The  Old- 
school  are  in  fact  agreed  on  the  doctrinal  basis — not  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Joint  Committee,  but  that  basis  as  modified  and 
interpreted  by  the  Assembly.  It  is  sheer  madness  to  attempt 
to  rush  the  Committee's  basis  through  the  Presbyteries,  by  all 
the  devices  of  political  campaigning;  and  worse  than  madness 
to  attempt  to  accomplish  that  object  by  representing  those  who 
oppose  that  basis  as  opposed  to  reunion  on  all  tenns;  and  by 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Presbyteries  that  they  must  vote 
for  the  Committee's  basis,  or  give  up  reunion.  The  course  for 
the  Presbyteries  is  perfectly  simple  and  honest.  Vote  against 
the  basis,  and  state  clearly  the  ground  on  which  they  are  will- 
ing to  stand.  Then  the  responsibility  will  rest,  where  it  pro- 
perly belongs,  on  the  New-school  body.  We  are  willing  to 
unite  on  the  basis  of  our  common  standards,  without  explana- 

*The  Rev.  George  HUl,  in  the  Preihytman  Banner,  June  24th,  states  that 
Dr.  Hiokok  said  that  «  Ah  they  (the  New-eehool)  regarded  the  bams  as  binding 
them  to  tolerate  the  Old.sohool  doctrine  of  immediate  impntatioo,  so  tiiej 
regarded  it  as  binding  us  to  tolerate — well  (said  he)  to  giTO  it  a  definite  form— 
Taylorism."  This,  to  be  snre,  adds  nothing  to  what  he  said  in  his  report  to 
the  New-school  Assembly.  It  is  merely  oonfirmatory.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  no  honest  Old-school  man  can  vote  for  the  basia  on  that  nnderstanding- 
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tions.     If  they  are  willing  to  take  that  ground,  well  and  good. 
If  not,  the  fault  is  their's  and  not  our's. 

"With  regard  to  the  answer  to  the  protest,  we  would  respect- 
fully submit,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  does  not  meet,  or  even 
notice,  the  principal  objections  therein  urged.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  show  that  the  first  article,  containing  the  doctrinal 
basis,  is  not  vague  and  indefinite,  or  that  it  is  not  ambiguous. 
This  indeed  could  not  be  done,  because  there  had  been  read 
before  the  Assembly  the  interpretation  of  tha.t  article  adopted 
by  the  New-school  Assembly,  which  our  Assembly  unanimously 
repudiated.  It  was,  therefore,  known  and  admitted  by  every 
member  of  the  body  that  the  doctrinal  basis  was  understood  in 
one  way  by  our  Assembly,  and  in  a  difierent  way  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  other  body.  This  overwhelming  objection  to  its 
adoption,  the  Answer  does  not  condescend  to  notice. 

In  the  second  place,  it  undertakes  to  show  that  the  errors 
specified  in  the  protest  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  tolerated  in 
the  New-school  Church.  We  presume  this  assertion  struck 
every  member  of  the  Assembly  with  astonishment.  The  fact 
was  and  is  notorious.  It  had  been  admitted  over  and  over  on 
the  floor  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  admitted  by  Dr.  Darling, 
representative  of  the  New-school  body,  in  his  address;  it  is 
acknowledged  by  the  authors  of  the  answer  itself,  though  they 
Bay  only  in  "exceptional  cases."  It  was  moreover  affirmed  by 
leading  New-school  men  in  the  public  papers,  and  claimed  as  a 
right  by  New-school  Presbyteries.  These  doctrines  are  taught 
with  the  greatest  clearness  in  books  published  by  the  New- 
school  Committee,  and  over  the  names  of  some  of  their  most 
prominent  men.  The  assertion,  therefore,  that  they  have  not 
been,  and  are  not  now  tolerated  in  that  Church,  created  the 
utmost  surprise.  The  argument  in  support  of  this  assertion  is 
still  more  extraordinary.  The  position  that  the  errors  specified 
"are  consistent  with  the  Calvinism  of  the  Confession  of  Faith," 
is  declared  to  be  "self-stultifying  and  absurd."  It  is  said  that 
for  a  church  to  adopt  the  Westminster  Confession  and  yet  insist 
that  "the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Pelagianism  and  Arrai- 
nianism"  "are  to  be  tolerated  in  a  Calvinistic  body,  is  too 
much  for  human  belief.  The  entire  history  of  the  church  does 
not  present  such  a  phenomenon  as  that  of  a  denominat* 
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adopting  before  the  world  a  definite  type  of  doctrine,  and  at 
the  same  time  claiming  that  exactly  the  contrary  type  of  doc- 
trine is  compatible  with  it,  and  must  be  tolerated  in  its  com- 
munion"!    How  is  it  that  the  authors  of  this  answer  forgot 
that  the  Rationalistic  Lutherans  of  Germany  signed  the  Augs- 
burg Confession;  that  the  clergy  of  Geneva  continued  to  pro- 
fess faith  in  their  Calvinistic  symbols  long  after  they  were 
avowedly  Socinians ;  that  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  continued 
the  Confession  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Germany  and  of 
Holland,  while  a  large  body  of  the  ministers  were  Pantheists 
and  Deists ;  that  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  country,  with  their  Calvinistic  creed,  tolerate 
all  forms  of  doctrine  higher  than  Socinianism ;  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  with  the  Westminster  Confession,  was  for  genera- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  "  moderates,"  who  openly  derided  the 
doctrines  of  that  Confession.     How  then  can  it  be  said  to  be 
impossible  and    absurd  that  a  church  professing  Calvinism 
should  tolerate  doctrines  incompatible  with  that  system?    The 
authors  of  this  answer  pronounce  the  theology  of  Dr.  Taylor  of 
New  Haven  to  be  Pelagian,  yet  they  know  that  he  signed  a 
strictly  Calvinistic  creed,  and  professed  to  be  a  CaJvinist  to  the 
day  of  his  death.    We  do  not  see  the  wisdom  or  utility  of  con- 
troverting admitted  and  unquestionable  facts.     It  is  a  fact, 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  errors  specified  in  the  protest  are 
taught  without  let  or  hinderance  in  the  New-school  body;  and 
if,  as  they  understand  them,  the  proposed  terms  of  union  bind 
us  to  tolerate  all  the  forms  of  doctrine  which  they  tolerate, 
they  bind  us  to  tolerate  those  errors.     The  only  way  in  which 
we  can  reconcile  this  part  of  the  answer  with  the  self-respect 
of  its  authors,  is  that  they  make  a  distinction  in  their  own 
minds  between  sanctioning  and  tolerating,  and  that  it  is  the 
former  and  not  the  latter  which  they  intend  to  deny.    But  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  protest  does  *  not  charge  the 
New-school  with  sanctioning  but  simply  with  tolerating  the 
errors  in  question.     This  distinction  is  entirely  overlooked  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  answer. 

It  is  there  said,  "  The  Auburn  Convention,  held  in  1837, 
under  the  influence  and  doctrinal  guidance  of  that  excellent 
and  sound  divine,  the  late  Dr.  Richards,  specified  sixteen  doc- 
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trinal  errors,  which  contain  the  very  same  latitudinarian  and 
heretical  tenets  mentioned  in  the  protest,  rejected  them  in  toto^ 
and  set  over  against  them  sixteen  'true  doctrines'  which  em- 
brace all  the  fundamentals  of  the  Calvinistic  creed/'  In  refer- 
ence to  this  statement,  we  would  remark,  1st.  That  the  Auburn 
Declaration,  as  we  understand,  is  identical  with  the  doctrinal 
statement  included  in  the  protest  presented  by  the  TTew-school 
minority  in  the  Assembly  of  1837  against  the  testimony  against 
certain  errors  set  forth  by  that  body.  That  statement  was 
written,  as  has  always  been  publicly  asserted  without  contra- 
diction, not  by  Dr.  Richards,  but  by  Dr.  Duffield,  recently  de- 
ceased. 2.  We  demur  to  the  statement  as  to  the  satisfactory 
character  of  that  "Declaration."  3.  It  matters  not  how  ortho- 
dox that  Declaration  may  be.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  adoption  of  that  declaration  and  the  toleration 
of  the  specified  errors,  than  the  adoption  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  with  such  toleration.  The  question  is  not,  What 
the  New-school  believe  or  profess  ?  but.  What  do  they  toler- 
ate ?  The  Episcopal  Church  professes  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
but  it  tolerates  almost  every  form  of  doctrine.  The  men  in 
the  New-school  whom  we  personally  know,  who  are  the  most 
orthodox  in  their  own  convictions,  are  the  most  strenuous  in 
demanding  toleration  for  those  who  diflfer  from  them.  This 
appeal,  therefore,  to  the  Auburn  Declaration  amounts  to 
nothing.  It  afiFords  no  proof  that  the  errors  specified  in  the 
protest  are  not  freely  allowed  in  the  New-school  church. 

Again,  the  answer  says,  "  That  the  allegation  of  this  protest 
is  unfounded,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  New-school  church 
have  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  basis  of  doctrine  pre- 
sented by  the  Joint  Committee.*'  What  does  this  prove,  when 
the  New-school  Assembly  officially  declares  that  it  understands 
that  basis  as  providing  for  the  free  tolerance  of  every  form  of 
doctrine  which  tne  New-school  has  hitherto  allowed. 

Again,  the  answer  says,  '*  This  Assembly  emphatically  holds 
up  to  the  church  and  to  the  world  that  it  receives  into  its  min- 
istry and  membership  those  who  adopt '  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  our  Confession,'  and  it  never  has  held,  and  does  not 
now  hold,  that  its  ministers  or  members  shall  *  view,  state,  or 
explain '  that  system  in  any  other  than  the  words  of  the  H^ ' 
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Scripture  and  our  standards;  and  to  show  that  this  is  the  senti- 
ment not  only  of  the  Assembly,  but  of  the  protesters  themselves 
also,  the  Assembly  here  cites  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  protest,  whose  words  have  been  referred  to  in  the  discussions 
just  closed.  Says  Dr.  Hodge."  Then  follows  an  extended  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  "  Remarks  of  Dr.  Hodge  in  the 
Philadelphia  Convention."  It  is  a  great  gratification  to  us  that 
the  Assembly,  in  adopting  the  answer  to  the  prot^t,  endorses 
the  ground  taken  by  Dr.  Hodge  in  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion. We  believe  it  to  be  the  true  ground.  Let  the  basis  of 
doctrine  be  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  without  pote  or  com- 
ment ;  and  require  that  the  doctrines  should  be  adopted  in  the 
form  therein  stated.  For  ourselves  we  should  be  willing  to 
license,  or  ordain  any  candidate  for  the  ministry,  (so  far  as  bis 
orthodoxy  is  concerned,)  who  would  intelligently  and  cordially 
answer  in  the  affirmative  the  several  questions  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  As  much  as  this  we  believe  the  Church  is  bound 
in  conscience  and  good  faith  to  demand.  More  than  this  it 
were  unreasonable  to  require. 

In  another  paragraph  of  the  answer,  it  is  said,  "  The  authors 
of  the  protest  assert  that  the  doctrinal  errors  specified  by  them 
'have  been  taught  in  some  of  the  theological  seminaries  of  oux 
land,'  This  is  not  the  proper  manner  in  which  to  affix  so  grave 
and  damaging  a  stigma  upon  our  New-school  Presbyterian 
brethren.  The  authors  of  this  protest  ought  to  have  made  this 
allegation,  not  in  the  way  of  insinuation,  but  by  distinct  asser- 
tion and  proof."  This  statement  was  heard  with  painful  sur- 
prise. The  protest  gives  no  excuse  for  this  misrepresentation. 
It  had  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  As- 
sembly, that  New-school  men  had  stated  in  the  public  papers 
that  their  Presbyteries  freely  received  students  from  Andover 
and  New  Haven  holding  the  doctrines  taught  in  those  institu- 
tions. In  obvious  reference  to  that  statement,  1!he  protest  says, 
speaking  of  the  specified  errors,  "  They  have  been  taught  in 
some  of  the  theological  seminaries  of  our  land.  Students  fi'om 
those  seminaries,  professing  those  errors,  are  freely  admitted 
into  the  New-school  Presbyteries."  Here  is  no  reference,  or 
allusion,  expressed  or  implied,  to  the  Seminaries  of  the  New- 
school  church.  Covert  insinuations  is  the  last  thing  that  can 
be  justly  charged  against  the  authors  of  the  protest. 
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There  is  only  one  other  remark  we  have  to  make  on  this . 
answer,  and  that  is  one  of  grateful  acknowledgment.  It  unequi- 
vocally denounces  the  doctrines  specified  in  the  protest  as 
"  Pelagian  and  Arminian/'  and  declares  them  to  be  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  our  stand- 
ards ;  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be,  and  cannot  be  allowed 
in  any  Calvinistic  body  faithful  to  its  creed.  As  the  answer 
was  written  by  such  men  as  Drs.  Shedd,  Monfort,  and  Prime, 
and  adopted  by  the  Assembly  as  its  own,  it  is  an  authoritative, 
exhibition  of  the  sense  of  the  Old-school  body,  in  all  its  branches, 
as  to  what  is  to  be  the  principle  of  subscjription  in  the  united 
church,  should  the  contemplated  union  be  consummated. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 


The  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary^  Historical,  Biographical^  Geographical 
and  Doctrinal;  including  the  Natural  History,  Antiquities,  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Religious  Kites  and  Ceremonies  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  an  Account  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbaim,  D.  D.,  Author  of 
**  Typology  of  Scripture/^  **  Commentary  on  Ezekiel,"  &c.  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Engravings.  London :  Blackie  &  Sons,  Paternoster  Row ; 
and  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  1867.    Vol.  I.  pp.  1007.  Vol.  II.  pp.  1152. 

This  is  a  truly  magnificent  work,  in  its  design  and  execution. 
It  is  an  imperial  octavo  as  to  size ;  printed  in  clear  type,  in 
double  columns,  illustrated  by  nearly  thirty  fine  steel  engrav- 
ings, and  several  hundred  well  executed  wood  cuts.  The 
scope  of  the  work  is  indicated  in  the  extended  title-page 
printed  above.  The  learned  and  distinguished  editor  has  been 
aasisted  in  this  laborious  enterprise  by  the  most  distinguished 
biblical  scholars  of  Great  Britain,  whose  initials  are  attached 
to  the  articles  they  severally  contributed.  The  work  is,  there- 
fore, a  storehouse  of  biblicil  knowledge;  a  library  condensed 
into  a  couple  of  volumes.  In  this  age  of  the  multiplication  of 
books  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  of 
great  moment  that  they  should,  as  in  the  present  instance,  be 
under  the  control  of  gifted  men,  in  whose  soundness  in  the 
faith  and  reverence  for  the  Divine  word  the  church  has  a  well- 
grounded  confidence.      We  hope  that  the  attention  of  our 
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American  publishers  will  be  directed  to  the  circulation  in  this 
country  of  a  work  which  has  so  many  claims  on  the  religions 
public. 

Nearing  Home,  Comforts  and  Counsels  for  the  Aged.  Compiled  for  the 
Board  of  Publication.  Philadelphia:  Board  of  Publication,  821  Chest- 
nut street.     Pp.  464. 

This  is  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  the  poetry 
greatly  predominating,  adapted,  as  the  title  indicates,  for  those 
advanced  in  life. 

Helena* 8  Household,  A  Tale  of  Rome  in  the  First  Century.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  No.  580  Broadway.     1867.    Pp.  422. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  book,  designed  as  an 
exhibition  of  Christian  life  during  the  early  age  of  the  church. 
The  preat  success  of  the  works  of  this  class  oy  the  author  of 
the  Sbonberg-Cotta  Family,  has  encouraged  other  writers  to 
cultivate  the  same  inviting  field.  These  works  are  equally 
instructive  as  vehicles  of  historical  and  religious  knowledge. 

CcUholic  Orthodoxy  and  Anglo- CaihoUcumy  a  Word  about  InUrcommunum 
between  the  English  and  the  Orthodox  Churches.  Bv  J.  J.  Overbeck,  D.  D. 
London:   TrUbner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row.    1866. 

The  ground  taken  in  this  work  is  antagonistic  both  to  popery 
and  protestantism,  and  especially  to  protestantism  as  now  con- 
crete in  the  Anglican  Church.  His  standard  and  idenl  church 
is  the  Eastern.  That  has  orthodoxy  without  taint  of  heresy  or 
schism.  Among  essentials  of  orthodoxy,  are  the  authority  of 
the  church  as  paramount  to  the  Scripture,  and  its  autLoritative 
interpreter,  the  consequent  infallibility  of  the  church,  and  such 
an  intercommunion  of  saints  as  involves  invocation  of  those  thai 
are  dead.  The  Anglican  church  is  destitute  of  these,  and 
therefore  of  orthodoxy.  Hence,  it  is  severed  from  the  church- 
catholic  as  a  dead  branch.  Moreover  its  very  non-communion 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  church  is  fatal.  All  insulation 
is  death.  Hence,  the  Romish  church  though  orthodox  on  the 
subject  of  infallibility,  invocation  of  saints,  etc.,  is  fatally 
vitiated.  It  has  torn  and  insulated  itself  from  the  other 
branches  of  the  church-catholic  by  its  assertion  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  primacy  of  the  Boroan 
Bishop  may  be  admitted,  but  his  divine  supremacy  is  a  doc- 
trine at  once  heretical  and  schismatic.  Hence  popery  is  to  be 
condemned. 

The  book  is  mainly  addressed  to  the  Church  of  England.  It 
maintains  it  to  be  the  duty  and  safety  of  that  body  to  regain 
its  lost  orthodoxy  on  the  ibrementioned  subjects,  and  to  seek 
reunion  with  the  Eastern  church.    This  also  is  the  true  goal 
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for  the  Roman  church.  He  analyzes  with  much  shrewdness 
and  keenness  the  Broad,  the  Evangelical,  and  High  Church 
parties  in  the  Anglican  bodies.  He  derisively  names  them 
respectively  the  Latitudinarian,  the  Platitudinarian,  and  the 
Attitudinarian  parties.  While  his  criticisms  are  often  just  and 
lively,  of  course  the  main  drift  of  his  book  is  wide  of  the  truth. 
It  needs  no  refutation  here.  But  it  shows  considerable  learn- 
ing, theological  insight,  and  polemical  force.  It  gives  much 
information  touching  the  Eastern  church,  or  the  intellectual 
stand-point  of  its  adherents.  It  is  withal  racy  and  readable 
beyona  the  average  run  of  polemical  publications. 

Discussions  in  Theology.    By  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  ProfesBor  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary.     New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph.  1868. 

The  venerable  author  has  given  us  a  new  edition  of  the  col- 
lection of  miscellanies  first  published  in  various  periodicals, 
which  appeared  in  a  volume,  if  we  mistake  not  some  years 
since.  Though  mostly  theological,  as  the  title  indicates,  they 
are  not  exclusively  so.  Among  the  most  valuable  are  the  two 
articles  on  "Preparation  for  preaching,"  and  "Delivery  in 
preaching."  We  know  not  where  else  so  many  precious 
thoughts  on  these  subjects  can  be  found  in  so  short  a  space. 
Of  tlie  three  chief  forms  of  preparation — memorizing,  reading 
from  a  manuscript,  and  extemporizing  after  a  full  and  selj- 
possessed  mastery  of  the  subject — ^he  greatly  prefers  the  last, 
bo  do  we,  and  we  think  the  church  is  drifting  more  and  more 
towards  this  view. 

Of  the  theological  articles  two  have  specially  arrested  our 
attention — those  on  the  Atonement  and  on  Impotence  of  Will. 
We  are  glad  to  read,  "  we  ground  the  necessity  for  an  atone- 
ment, under  the  circumstances  supposed,  in  the  perfection  of 
the  Divine  Nature,  and  the  necessity  that  God  always  acts 
worthily  of  himself.  Sin  calls  for  punishment,  and  God  cannot 
disregard  the  demand;  cannot — if  it  be  necessary  that  the 
Deity  retain  the  glory  of  his  nature  inviolate.  Of  this  the 
proof  is  in  itself.  The  difierence  between  good  and  evil,  holi- 
ness and  sin,  is  essential  and  immutable,  and  to  this  difierence 
no  upright  being  can  be  insensible."  He  thus  takes  the  true 
starting-point  for  this  doctrine,  rooting  it  in  the  eternal  and 
immutable  rectitude  and  justice  of  God.  This  is  wholly  at 
war  with  the  governmental  scheme,  which  makes  it  wholly  a 
governmental  expedient.  Although  we  do  not  find  Dr.  Skinner 
so  ac<3urate  in  all  the  detailed  unfolding  of  the  doctrine,  as  in 
its  fundamental  principle,  and  although,  as  an  advocate  of 
indefinite  or  universal  atonement,  he  falls  into  some  of  the 
reasonings  and  expressions  which  belong  to  the  governmental 
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theory,  yet,  as  he  starts  from  the  true  stand-point,  so  his 
whole  tone  is  higher  and  more  scriptural  than  that  of  most 
writers  on  that  side. 

In  regard  to  impotence  of  the  will,  he  styles  the  "will  not 
a  real  cannot."  He  tells  us,  "the  question  has  been  asked, 
*  can  man  regenerate  himself?*  This  is  asking  whether  man 
can  do  a  work  proper  to  Gk)d,  or  whether  that  which  is  begot- 
ten and  born  of  God  may  also  be  begotten  or  born  of  man. 
Man  llAs  no  power  of  any  kind,  directly  to  '^■'^generate  himselfl 
.  .  .  The  work  of  regeneration  is  no  n  "  iiis  work  than  his 
generation  or  creation.  For  this  work  man  has  no  natural 
power."  So  say  we.  If  all  had  said  thus,  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  our  opinion,  would  never  have  been  divided.  If  all 
or  nearly  all  now  say  it,  and  handle  other  doctrines  accord- 
ingly, the  most  serious  obstacle  to  genuine  and  lasting  reunion 
on  the  basis  of  our  Confession  jiure  and  simple  is  removed. 

Scriptural  Baptism  dtfended^  and  Anabaptist  Notions  Proved  to  be  Anti- 
Scriptural  Novelties,  By  John  Levineton.  Fourth  Edition.  Philadel- 
phia Methodist  Book  Room,  1018  Arch  street.     S.  W.  Thomas,  Agent 

This  book  is  characterized  by  a  pith  and  force  of  argument 
which  the  title-page  foreshadows.  The  writer  does  not  stand 
on  the  defensive  merely,  but  moves  directly  upon. the  enemy's 
works.  It  is  an  excellent  volume  for  circulation  in  regions 
where  pastors  and  flocks  are  annoyed  by  anabaptist  tactics, 
which  often  for  a  time  mislead  the  unstable  and  unwary.  We, 
of  course,  do  not  intend  to  endorse  the  Arminian  theology 
which  occasionally  is  interwoven  with  the  author's  defence  of 
infant  baptism. 

A  Manual  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  By  John  C.  Lowrie.  New  York:  William 
Rankin,  Jr.,  23  Centre  street.    1868. 

The  need  has  long  been  felt  of  such  a  complete  summary, 
or  rather  repository,  of  information  concerning  the  whole 
mission  field,  work  and  history  of  our  church,  as  this  season- 
able and  well  prepared  volume  contains.  It  concludes  with  a 
brief  enumeration  of  the  unevangelized  nations,  and  of  the 
various  Protestant  missions.  Its  preparation  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands. 
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LANGB'S  COMMENTARY. 

A.  Chnnmentary  on  the  Holy  SoriptnreB,  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and  Homiletioal. 

By  Jojfn  P.  LjiKtiB,  1>.D.,  1ft  eoiiBeetioVi  with  h  ntftiilrar  of  emlDtint  Enropmun  DiTines.  Traus- 
lAied  from  the  OermiMi,  ^u^  edited,  with  Additions,  original  and  selected,  by  Phimp  Sorapp,  D.D.,  in 
coiuaeetion  with  American  Divines  of  varions  evangelical  denominations. 

rtieeper  VoUtme,  in  Sheep,  $6JSOf  Cleth,  $5J0O, 

THB  FOLLOWING  THREB  N£W  VOLUMES  of  this  great  work  have  jost  been  published: 

THESSAL0NIANS,TIM;0THY,  TTTUS,  PHILEMON  and  HEBREWS, 

Tnaavlated  and  edited  by  Bm.  K  lykud  WAstttaUANB,  Professors  Ki9dbicK,  HJiokbtt,  md  Dut, 

and  the  late  Dr.  Johh  Lillib. 

Tnuulated  and  edited  by  Professor  TItleb  Lbwib  uid  Dr.  A.  QosHIlis. 

Translated  and  edited  by  Drs.  D,  W.  Pooa  and  Gohwat  Wnra. 

The  four  volumes  of  LANGB'S  GOMMENTART  previously  issued  are : 

III.  ^(775— Translated  and  edited  by  Charles  P. 
Schaffer,  D.  D. 

IV.  THE  EPISTLES  GENERAL  OF  JAMES, 
REfER,  JOHN  AND  ^£ri)JS— Translated 
and  edited  by  J.  Isidor  Mombert. 

LAiroB*8  GoxmvTABT  li  onivertally  regarded  ai  the  greatett  UbllciU  work  of  the  age.  The  German 
•dltkm  embodies  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  most  eameit  and  profound  Christian  scholars  of  the  Continent t 
■ad  the  American  tmnslaMon,  which  Is  in  progress,  under  the  superyislou  of  Db.  Philip  ScuArr,  aided  by  a 
Uurge  corps  of  our  own  most  eminent  and  learned  dlTiaes,  is  enriched  by  numerous  and  important  additions  which 
entitle  It  to  be  considered,  to  a  great  extent,  as  an  original  and  Independent  work.  That  the  undertaking  has  thus 
Car  been  prosecuted  in  a  spirit  which  elevates  it  above  all  sectarian  or  denominational  considerations.  Is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  fkct  that  among  the  contfhental  soholaita,  more  than  ti»«aty  of  whom  are  engaged  upon  the 
work,  under  Dr.  Lange's  direction,  are  representatives  of  all  the  different  evangelical  denominations  of  Qcrmany 
■ad  Holland,  trhUe  the  ecclesiastical  conineetions  of  the  contributors^  the  American  edition  an  quite  as  diverse, 
■s  the  following  list  shows : 

^Gen4ral  EdUar,  l>r.  ^PlriLir  SCJffAFP,  Beformed. 

OOlSTTS^IBTTTOErS- 


I.  irjrriTKir— Translated  and  edited  by  Philip 

Schaff,  l>.l>. 
n.  MARK  AND  £  {^ff— Translated  and  edited 

by  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  Philip  Schalf, 

D.D.,  and  Rev.  G.  G.  Starbuck. 


Bbv.  C.  C.  STARBUCK,  Congregational. 
J.  ISIDOR  MOMBERT,  D.D.,      Episcopal. 

D.  W,  POOR,  D.D.,  Presbyterian. 

C.  P.  WING,  U.Vfjj  Presbyterian. 

GEORGE  E.  DAT,  D.D.,  CongregaUooaL 

Bbv.  P.  H.  SEENSTRA,  Episcopal. 

A.  GOSMAK,  D.Dm  Presbyierfan. 

Pbop.  CHAS.  a.  AIKEN,  Presbyterian. 

Rev.  Mb.  RIDDLE,  Dutch  Reibnned. 

JOHN  LILLIE,  D.D.,  Presbyterian. 


W.  Q.  T.  8HEDD,  D.D^  Presbyterian. 

B.  A.  WA8HBURNE,  D.D.,  Episcopal. 

A.  C.  KENDRIGK,  D.D.,  Baptist. 
J.  P.  HXTRST,  D.D..  MethodTst. 
TATLER  LEWIS,  LL.D.,  Dutch  Reformed. 
Rbv.  CH.  F.  SHAEFFEB,  Lutheran. 

B.  D.  HITCHCOCK,  D.D.  Preibyterian. 
E.  HABWOOD,  H.Ji.,  EptscopaL 
H.  B.  HACKETT,  O.D.,  Baptist. 
B.  D.  TEOMAN8,  J>.1>.,  Presbyterian. 

Such  a  combination  of  force  as  this  has  not  been  engaged  upon  any  work,  having  for  its  aim  the  elucidation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  since  the  completion  of  the  translation  of  King  James*  Version  of  the  Bible.  LANGE'S 
COMMENTARY  Is,  therefore,  in  all  its  departments— criUcal,  doctrinal,  and  homttetlcal— fkr  superior  to  any 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  and  Its  value  must  steadily  Increase  t  for  many  years  must  cU^mc  before  It  can 
be  superseded. 

THE    SEVEN    V  O  L  U  Nl  E  8 

already  completed  make  in  themselves  a 

IslBnAMY  WHICH  NO  CLERGYMAN  CAN  JDO  WITHOUT, 

if  he  alms  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  i  while  they  are  indispensable  to  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  and 
sa  invaluable  aid  to  LAYMEN  AND  ALL  BIBLICAL  STUDENTS,  without  regard  to  proliesslon  or  denomi- 
nation. 

Jl^  Each  Volume  of  LANOE'S  COMMENTAR  Y  is  complete  in  itself,  and  can  be  purchased 
separately.    Sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

CHARLES  SGRIBNER  &  CO., 

664  BBOADWAY,  TSTEW  TOBK. 
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IT  IS  PROPOSED  TO  PUBLISH 

AN  INDEX  VOLUME 

TO    THE    PRECEDING 

Forty  Volumes  of  the  Princeton  Review. 

IT  WILL  CONSIST  OF' 

J.    An  Article  by  J>r.  Hodge. 

II.    An  Index  of  Authors  who  have  favoured  the  Meview  wUM 
their  ConMbuUone* 

HI.    An  Index  of  Topics. 

The  Index  of  Authors  will,  as  far  aa  practicable,  be  accompsaiied 
with  biographical  sketches  of  the  leading  contributors.  In  all 
cases  it  will  give  the  articles  contributed  by  each  author.  The 
publisher  solicits  the  aid  of  contributors  and  their  Mends  to  make 
this  part  as  correct  and  interesting  as  possible. 

The  Index  of  Topics  will  contain  an  analysis  of  the  theological, 
philosophical,  ecclesiastical,  and  other  important  articles. 

There  are  a  few  numbers  and  volumes  of  the  later  years  on  hand, 
and  any  persons  wishing  them  to  complete  their  series  can  have 
them  at  a  reduced  price  by  applying  to  the  subscriber. 

Those  indebted  to  the  Beview  will  please  remit  the  amounts  due, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to 

3PETER  -WALKER, 

821  aminut  Street,  PhUada. 
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Abt.  I. — Synopsis  of  the  Books  of  the  Sihle.  By  J.  N. 
Daeby.    Four  vols.    London :  Gr.  Morrish.    1862. 

The  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  By  Thomas 
Dehany  Barnard,  M.  A.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.    1867. 
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The  history  of  the  Bible  is  one  continued  record  of  marvels. 
Sometimes  an  accident,  often  a  trifle,  has,  in  the  ordainings  of 
Providence,  and  through  co5peration  with  some  prevailing 
tendency  of  human  thought  or  drift  of  human  events,  decided 
the  way  in  which  the  great  mass  of  men  were  to  regard  the 
Divine  word  for  centuries  to  come.  The  mechanical  division 
of  its  separate  books  into  chapters  and  verses  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  these  apparently  trifling  incidents,  which  has 
nevertheless  exerted  a  vast  influence  upon  the  views  which 
have  been  taken  of  the  connections  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the 
time  that  the  printed  Bible  first  began  to  find  a  place  in  the 
Christian  home  until  the  present  day.  The  work  was  done  in 
a  way  and  at  a  time  to  give  it  the  greatest  possible  influence 
in  hiding  the  structural  harmony  and  unity  of  the  Sacred 
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Word.    Fropared  by  a  purely  mechanical  process^  eb  one 
would  be  led  to  conclude,'  without  even  the  trouble  of  aa 
examination,  by  the  fact  that  Bobert  Stephens  completed  the 
division  of  the  New  Testament  into  verses  during  a  journey  on 
Jiorseback  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  in  the  troublous  times  of  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century;  given  to  the  church  ten  years 
before  the  birth  of  Lord  Bacon,  while  the  mechanical  philoso- 
phy still  held  undisputed  sway  in  the  world  of  thought;  it  was 
exactly  fitted  to  meet  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  times. 
Commending  itself  as  a  convenient  arrangement  in  favour  of 
which  much  may  yet  be  said;  complete  1  in  time  to  be  attached 
to  even  the  earlier  English  editions  of  the  Bible,  (the  earliest 
had  been  issued  only  sixteen  years  before,  and  King  James' 
translation  was  not  issued  till  sixty  years  after,)  it  was  equally 
fitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  drift  of  events  in  extending 
and  perpetuating  its  influence  among  the  English-speaking 
nations.    What  may  have  been  the  design  of  God  in  ordering 
such  a  thing  at  such  a  time,  and  how  it  has  turned  the  atten- 
tion to  the  great  doctrines  which  everywhere  lie  upon  the  sur- 
face of  Scripture,  and  reserved  the  development  of  the  great 
argument  for  the  rhetorical  unity  of  the  various  books  of  the 
Bible  until  this  age  when  the  attack  comes  from  that  side^ 
does  not  fall  Jwithin  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  which 
has  to  do  rather  with  the  actual  results  of  a  thing  apparently 
so  unimportant.      It  can   scarcely  be  denied  that  its  ten- 
dency has  been  to  lead  the  multitudes  to  read  the  word  of  God 
very  much  as  if  made  up  of  detached  portions,  having  little  or 
no  logical  or  rhetorical  connection  with  one  another,  and  each 
composed  of  ten  or  twenty  words,  more  or  less;  and  that  the 
popular  commentaries  are  constructed  very  much  in  accord- 
ance with  that  view. 

Perhaps  the  influence  of  this  mechanical  chopping  up  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  preventing  the  recognition  of  a  beautiful  struc- 
tural harmony,  and  in  conealing  most  obvious  and  character- 
istic difierences  in  aim  and  structure,  is  nowhere  more  positive 
than  in  that  portion  so  much  read  and  commented  upon,  the 
Gospels.  The  common  theory  among  the  masses,  if  we  have 
interpreted  it  correctly,  accepts  them  as  so  many  lives  of 
Christ,  more  or  less  complete,  but  assigns  no  peculiar  sphere 
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and  attributes  no  special  design  to  any  one  of  them.  It  recog- 
nizes no  reason  why  there  should  be  more  than  one  Gospel,  or 
Aince  there  are  more  than  one,  why  there  should  not  be  three 
or  five  instead  of  four.  It  follows  naturally  from  this  failure 
to  recognize  a  specific  aim  in  each  Gospel,  that  they  all  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  being  without  coherent  plan  or  inherent 
harmony  and  unity  of  structure.  From  tbe  special  Commen- 
taries most  used  among  us,  in  the  family  and  Sabbath-school, 
one  could  never  even  infer  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  any  distinct 
aim  in  inspiring  the  four  Evangelists  to  write  their  respective 
accounts  of  the  life  of  Christ.  There  are  explanations  of  single 
words  or  verses,  or,  at  best,  of  separate  and  detached  incidents. 
Kor  could  one  infer  from  them  that  Matthew  or  Mark,  or  Luke 
or  John,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  each  gave  to 
the  world  a  book  with  a  definite  plan  possessed  of  both  har<* 
mony  and  unity,  and  entirely  different  from  that  which  Cardi** 
nal  Hugo  and  Kobert  Stephens  together  discovered  so  long 
ago,  when  the  one  divided  the  New  Testament  into  chapters 
and  the  other  into  verses.  Where  the  need  of  something 
higher  and  more  rational  has  been  felt  by  these  writers,  they 
have  aimed  to  supply  it  by  trying  to  construct  out  of  the 
material  of  all  the  Evangelists  one  complete  and  harmonious 
life  of  Christ  after  a  merely  human  pattern,  instead  of  seeking, 
by  a  patient  examination  and  analysis,  to  bring  out  from  each 
separate  Gospel  the  plan,  at  once  Divine  and  human,  which  the 
Spirit  has  wrought  into  it.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  go  fur- 
ther and  affirYn  that  this  mistaken  use  of  a  harmony  of  the  Gos- 
|>e1s,  for  other  than  its  legitimate  objects,  has  exerted  an 
influence  in  concealing  the  real  Divine  harmony  in  the  rhetori- 
cal structure  of  these  portions  of  Scriptures  only  less  than  that 
exerted  by  the  mechanical  division  into  chapters  and  verses. 

There  are  clear  indications  that  we  are  coming  upon  a  new 
era  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  exposition  of  the  articu- 
lation of  its  various  parts.  The  old  mechanical  philosophy  is 
passing  away.  A  new  philosophy,  the  Baconian,  is  taking  its 
place  and  changing  tbe  tenor  of  the  entire  thought  of  the 
civilized  world,  leading  us  to  seek  for  and  expect  order,  de- 
sign, and  plan  in  everything  that  has  come  from  the  hand  of 
God.    Mere  mechanical  arrangement  in  anything  no  longer 
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eatisfies  the  thinking  mind.  Such  modes  of  viewing  the 
Bible  no  longer  commend  themselves  to  men.  The  iiiecirj, 
which  has  so  greatly  concealed  the  relations  and  harmonies  of 
Scripture  from  the  masses,  is  no  longer  tenable.  Men  begin 
to  feel,  if  not  to  see,  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  analogy.  Grod  is 
a  Grod  of  order.  We  see  this  world,  with  its  vast  and  compli- 
cated array  of  mechanism,  growing  in  grandeur  with  oar 
increasing  knowledge  of  science,  with  all  its  parte  adjusted  and 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  wise  designs.  We  have 
seen  order  everywhere  rising  out  of  its  seeming  disorder,  and 
design  being  evoked  where  aimlessness  once  thrust  itself  upon 
us  at  every  turn,  until  we  have  come  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Divine  wisdom  and  skill  are  as  truly  manifested  in 
the  full  energy  of  their  operation  *'  on  every  lonely  bank  and 
mouldering  stone,  as  in  the  lifting  of  the  pillars  of  heaven  and 
settling  the  foundations  of  the  earth."  We  apply  the  same 
reasoning  to  God's  word,  the  Bible.  If  it  be  a  production  of 
the  Divine  mind  for  a  specific  end,  then  it  is  not  a  mere  jum* 
ble  of  facts  and  doctrines.  Accepting  it  as  God's  own  book, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  there  must  be  in  it  the  same 
Divine  harmony  and  adaptation  that  we  find  in  God's  world ; 
that  every  book  in  it  from  Genesis  to  Kevelation  must  have  its 
own  definite  character  and  its  own  distinct  part  in  one  great 
and  consistent  plan. 

That  all  this  has  not  as  yet  been  clearly  ascertained  and 
fully  exhibited,  has  no  force  as  an  objection  to  this  view :  for 
that  later  and  common-sense  mode  of  inve8tigatix)n,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  which  sends 
men  first  to  search  for  facts  on  which  to  base  their  theories, 
was  at  the  outset  applied  to  external  nature  chiefly,  then  to 
general  literature,  and,  owing  perhaps,  at  once  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  Divine  word  and  the  groundless 
fears  of  its  friends,  came  later  to  be  extended  to  the  Bible. 
The  books  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper  are  specimens  of 
what  is  being  done  in  this  new  direction.  The  work  of  Darby 
aims  to  present  in  the  form  of  a  synopsis,  the  general  drift  of 
all  the  books  of  Scripture.  It  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  plan,  but,  while  eminently  spiritual 
in  its  views,  is  wanting  sometimes  in  that  historical  and  criti- 
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cal  knowledge,  often  in  that  keen  analytic  power,  without 
which  such  a  work  is  apt  to  become  too  loose  and  general  in 
Ae  execution  of  its  details.  The  Bampton  Lectures  by  Bar- 
nard embrace  within  their  scope  only  the  New  Testament. 
The  aim  of  the  lecturer  is  to  show  that  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  our 
English  Bible,  there  is  a  constant  progress  of  doctrine  from 
the  Gospels,  in  which  we  have  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in 
his  conflict  in  the  flesh,  to  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  the  full 
effects  of  redemption  are  manifested,  after  the  last  conflict  is 
over,  in  the  city  of  God.  Such  a  series  of  lectures,  from  their 
nature  and  limits,  cannot  enter  much  into  detail  in  treating  so 
comprehensive  a  theme;  indeed,  the  author  tells  us  in  his  pre- 
face, that  '4t  will  be  seen  that  the  importance  ascribed  to  the 
order  of  the  books  is  ascribed  strongly  to  its  chief  divisions, 
and  more  faintly  to  its  details;"  but,  on  the  whole,  we  regard 
the  book  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  Bampton  series,  less 
acute  and  metaphysical  than  those  of  Mansel  and  Farrar,  but 
not  less  suggestive  and  valuable.  For  the  thoughtful  student 
of  the  Gospels  we  know  of  no  book  equal  to  Mr.  Westcott's 
Introduction  to  the  Four  Gospels.  The  Commentary  of  Dr. 
Lange  is  also  doing  a  good  work  in  this  line,  in  the  analyses 
contained  in  the  special  introduction  to  each  of  the  books  of 
Scripture. 

In  the  pages  of  this  review  work  has  been  done  in  the 
same  direction,  in  such  articles  as  that  in  April  1866,  on  "The 
Structure  of  the  Old  Testament,"  and  those  published  from 
time  to  time  on  the  different  prophetic  books.  There  are 
abundant  and  cheering  indications  on  every  hand,  that  the 
attention  of  the  church  is  now  being  turned  in  a  remarkable 
degree  to  this  important  subject,  and  that  to  this  age  is  given 
the  mission  of  ascertaining  and  setting  forth  the  structural 
harmony  of  the  Bible  and  its  parts. 

With  these  preparatory  remarks  upon  the  great  general 
principle  involved  in  all  investigations  like  that  now  before 
us,  and  the  circumstances  which  have  combined  to  render  such 
investigations  timely  at  this  late  day  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  we  are  now  ready  to  address  ourselves  to  the  precise 
object  of  the  present  paper,  which  is  to  present,  so  far  as  we 
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have  been  able  te  fascertaib  it,  the  Divine  aim  andplanqfthe 
Gospel  cuicording  to  MaUhev). 

1.  It  will  be  necessary  first  to  define  clearly  the  place  of 
each  of.  the  four  Gospels,  that  the  contrast  may  aid  us  in 
securing  a  correct  principle  of  division  in  our  analysis  of  the 
one  under  consideration. 

It  is  evident  that  the  common  design  of  the  Oospeb  must 
be  to  commend  Jesus  the  Nazarene  to  mankind  as  the  great 
deliverer  from  sin  and  its  consequences  of  evil.  It  is  matter 
of  history  that  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  among 
men,  ther^  had  been  awakened  in  all  the  nations  the  expecta- 
tion of  such  a  deliverer,  who  was  to  be  bom  of  the  Jewish 
race.  The  old  civilizations  had  run  their  course,  the  old  reli- 
gions were  efifete,  and  the  race  was  anxiously  waiting  for  God  to 
interpose  in  its  behalf.  The  Magi  who  sought  and  worshipped 
the  new-bom  king  of  the  Jews  in  Bethlehem  were  but  the 
representatives  of  the  anxious  and  longing  world.  The  Gos- 
pels present  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  this  expected  deliverer. 

It  was  necessary  and  only  necessary  that  the  gospel  of 
Christ  should  be  made  according  to  the  song  of  the  angels  of 
the  annunciation,  ''good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to 
dU  people.**  There  were  three  great  races  in  that  world  with 
which  Christianity  first  came  in  contact ;  the  Jew,  the  Boman, 
and  the  Greek.  There  was  in  addition  the  new  kingdom  set  up 
by  Christ,  the  church,  made  up  of  those  lifted  out  of  the  three 
races  of  natural  men  and  made  spiritual.  To  all  these  Jeeas 
was  to  be  commended. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  ways  of 
God,  that  the  presentation  of  Jesus  to  each  of  these  classes 
should  be  such  as  was  beat  suited  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  of 
leading  them  to  submit  to  Him.  The  same  presentation  would 
not  equally  commend  him  to  all  the  races.  Each  of  them 
had  its  peculiarities  which  must  be  taken  into  account; 
each  of  them  its  side  to  be  reached;  each  of  them  its  own 
view  of  the  evils  of  the  world  and  of  the  deliverer,  of  which, 
so  far  as  it  was  right,  the  gospel  must  take  advantage. 

A  general  view  of  the  Four  Gospels  will  show  that  they 
meet  the  various  dbnditions  requisite  to  present  the  claims  of 
the  Saviour  to  lordphip  over  the  whole  world,    Matthew— as 
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we  gather  from  tradition*  as  well  as  from  its  own  character-^ 
was  written  for  the  Jew.    The  Jew  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God.   Brought 
down  through  a  history  of  twenty  centuries  of  fulfilment  of 
types  and  prophecies,  and  educt^ted  to  read  such  things  as 
familiarly  as  his  alphabet,  Jesus  could  be  commended  to  the 
descendant  of  Abraham  only  by  showing  him  to  be  the  Messiah 
foretold  by  the  Prophets,  and  for  Whose  coming  and  deliver*' 
ance  the  Jew  waited.    We  call  Matthew  therefore,  the  Oospd 
of  Prophecy,    It  commends  Jesus  to  the  Jew  from  the  side  of 
authority,  setting  Him  forth  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets, — ^holding  up  the  historic  life  and  character  of 
Jesus  over  against  the  prophetic  life  and  character  of  Mes- 
siah.    Mark — ^as  we  learn  from  like  sourcesf-^was  written 
for  the  jRoman.    The  grand  idea  of  the  Boman  was  jmver, 
ordered  and  organised,  or  appearing  in  the  form  of  law  and 
government,  represented  by  an  emperor  who  was  a  god  at  the 
head  of  an  empire  which  was  divine,  contending  triumphantly 
with  all  other  and  opposing  power,  and  establishing  universal 
rule.    The  deliverer  to  whom  the  Boman  would  most  readily 
submit  in  his  hour  of  failure  and  longing,  must  answer  in  some 
measure  to  this  his  ideal  of  power.    We  call  Mark,  therefore, 
the  Oo9pd  of  Pixwer.    It  commends  Jesus  to  the  Boman  by 
exhibiting  Him  as  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  power,  as 
the  Son  of  Ood  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,  coming  into 
collision  with,  and  triumphing  over,  all  other  forms  of  power 
that  oppose  and  work  evil,  and  establishing  a  universal  empire. 
Luke — as  we  gather  in  the  same  wayj — was  written  for  the 

*  IreDBOs  says,  *<  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  wai  written  for  the  Jews,  who 
specially  desired  that  it  should  be  shown  that  the  Christ  was  of  the  seed  of 
Da^id.**  Irm.  Gaten.  in  Matlh.  Massaet,  p.  847,  and  e.  Hares,  iii.  9  1.  To 
the  tame  purport,  Origm  in  Joann.  torn.  ir.  p.  i.— and  Jerome,  Proem,  in 
Matth.  torn.  It.  p.  8. 

f  Clement  of  Alexandria  tells  ns  that  Mark  was  requested  by  some  Roman 
knights  to  eonnnit  to  writing  the  gospel  which  had  been  preached  to  them  by 
Peter,  and  that  in  thit  request  his  Gospel  had  4t8  origin.  Clem,  Alex,  ap. 
Bmseb.  H.  B.  Ti.  26.     Of  like  purport,  Hieronymut  de  Virie  iUuetribm,  c.  S. 

{  Antioch  became  the  great  centre  of  Gentile  Christianitj,  and  from  it 
Paul  and  Luke  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Gentile  world.  From  the  ancient 
authorities  We  learn  that  Luke  recorded  in  a  book  the  Gospel  preached  by 
Paul,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gentiles,  particularly  of  those  who  inhabited 
Greece.  Iren.  ilL  1;  also,  iii.  14.  1-4.— ^Me6.  iii.  i.-^Hkron,  Cat  Ecd.  Ser. 
7.,  &o.— Ofv«f*  ftp*  Buseb.  Ti.  26. — Grtg,  Nanatu  Orat  zzt.  &o. 
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Greek,  the  representative  of  the  gentile  world.  The  Greek 
deified  humanity,  preeminently  exalting  intellect  and  the  eenae 
of  the  beautiful  in  that  apotheosis.  He  was  labouring,  and 
longing,  and  waiting  for  the  perfect  man,  the  Divine  man. 
The  deliverer  to  whom  the  Greek  would  most  readily  submit 
in  the  hour  of  his  fetilure  must  realize  this  Greek  ideal.  We 
call  Luke,  therefore,  the  Oospel  of  Universal  Humaniby,  It 
commends  Jesus  to  the  Greek,  Uie  universal  man,  from  the 
side  of  reason  and  manhood,  by  unfolding  His  development  as 
the  perfect  man  in  whom  Deity  works  to  relieve  the  suffering 
and  remove  the  sorrow  and  exalt  the  destiny  of  the  race. 
John,  by  the  consent  of  Christian  antiquity,  was  written  for 
the  Christian,  the  Church.  The  Christian  was  the  man  who 
had  been  lifted  up  by  Grod  out  of  the  three  great  races  of 
unspiritual  men, — the  Jews,  the  Romans,  and  the  Greeks,— 
and  made  spiritual  by  the  gift  of  a  new  life,  which  brought 
him  into  sympathy  with  God,  and  enabled  him,  by  a  certain 
Divine  intuition,  an  inner  light  called  faith,  to  discern  directly 
and  appreciate  those  diviner  qualities  in  Jesus,  which  were  to 
the  Jew  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greek  foolishness.  We 
call  John,  therefore,  the  Gospel  for  the  Christian.  It  com- 
mends Jesus  to  the  faith  of  the  Christian  as  the  eternal  Word,  as 
the  Divine  Son,  revealing  the  Father  in  his  relation  in  redemp- 
tion to  a  fallen  world,  loving  it  and  saving  and  glorifying  all 
believers  in  Jesus, — ^as  the  light  and  life  for  the  world  in  its 
darkness  and  death. 

There  are  Four  Gospels  then,  because  Jesus  was  to  be  com- 
mended to  four  classes  or  races  of  men,  or  to  men  of  four  dif- 
ferent temperaments  or  characters,  or  to  four  different  sides  of 
the  nature  of  man.  Had  not  these  exhausted  the  classes,  or 
essential  temperaments,  or  sides  of  access  to  human  nature, 
there  might  have  been  more  gospels;  and  had  there  not  been 
so  many  needed  to  meet  and  exhaust  these  essential  differences, 
there  might  have  been  less.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Four 
Gospels  do  thus  exhaust  the  races  of  men  to  be  reached,  which 
races  are  representative  ones  for  all  time.  It  might  readily 
be  shown  that  they  exhaust  the  demands  of  the  representative 
temperaments  or  characters  to  which  the  Saviour  must  be 
commended, — one  needing  for  conviction  to  hear  a  word  of 
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God  in  type  or  prophecy,  and  to  be  assured  of  its  fulfilment  as 
proclaiming  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus;  a  second,  needing  to 
see  him  as  the  Divine  power  in  his  living  activity,  confirming 
his  own  claim;  a  third,  requiring  a  manifestation  of  Ood 
addressed  to  reason  through  the  perfect  manhood  of  Jesus;  a 
fourth,  demanding  only  the  spiritual  presence  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  to  recognize  in  him  the  light  and  life.  So,  likewise, 
it  might  be  shown  that  this  exhausts  the  sides  of  man's  nature 
from  which  he  may  best  be  reached  and  led  to  submission  to 
the  Saviour,  since  these  Gbspels  appeal  respectively  to  the 
instincts  which  lead  men  to  bow  down  to  Divine  authority, 
power,  perfection,  and  spirituality.  The  (Jospels  in  their  con- 
trasts are  thus  seen  to  be  suited  to  meet  a  fourfold  want  of  the 
race  and  of  the  individual  man. 

Did  our  present  design  and  the  space  at  our  command  per- 
mit it,  we  think  it  might,  without  difficulty,  be  demonstrated 
that  aU  the  Gospels,  both  in  their  general  drift  and  in  their 
special  peculiarities,  fall  in  with  and  confirm  the  theory  which 
we  have  sketched,  while  the  theory  itself  explains  or  renders 
significant  much  in  their  structure  that  is  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable or  without  significance.  The  part  which  the  chronologi- 
cal order  of  events  plays  in  the  work  of  the  Evangelists,  is  at 
the  same  time  determined,  for  it  appears  at  once  that  there 
is  a  higher  law  of  unity  and  arrangement  than  mere  succes- 
sion in  time.  Out  of  the  vast  array  of  facts  and  events  which 
were  crowded  into  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  Holy  Ohost  leads  each 
writer  to  select  those  which  will  best  serve  his  own  purpose, 
and  to  arrange  them  in  accordance  with  his  own  design,  now 
following  the  order  of  time  and  now  departing  from  it.  No 
one  of  them  attempts  a  complete  life  of  Christ  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  biographers.  All  of  them  together  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  furnish  the  materials  for  such  a  life.  It  is  evident, 
moreover,  that  any  attempt  at  an  analysis  of  the  Gbspels, 
which  is  to  be  successful,  must  bear  in  mind  the  contrasts 
between  them,  and  the  higher  principle  of  arrangement  and 
unity  upon  which  they  are  constructed.  The  present  essay 
aims  to  take  both  into  account. 

2.  Having  secured  our  general  principle  of  division,  we  are 
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now  ready  to  clear  the  way  for  its  application  to  the  Qoepd 
according  to  Matthew, 

Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Jew  in  that 
way  which  is  calculated  to  gain  the  submission  of  the  Jew  to 
his  authority.    How  must  it  be  done? 

(1.)  Taking  our  sketch  of  the  ideal  Jew,  we  must  first  see 
what  are  the  credentials  with  which  Jesus  must  be  brought 
before  this  representative  race*  Whatever  would  commend  bim 
to  the  Jew  would  evidently  go  so  far  toward  commending  him 
to  that  class  of  men  in  all  lands  and  ages  constituted  like 
him,  and  to  the  corresponding  side  of  man's  complex  nature. 

The  Jew  acknowledged  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  He  was  expecting  the  Messiah  fore- 
told by  the  prophets.  The  credentials  of  Jesus  to  the  Jew 
must  therefore  be  those  of  the  Messiah. 

The  Jew  read  in  his  Scriptures  of  a  coming  Deliverer, 
promised  and  prophesied,  the  revelation  growing  clearer  all 
down  the  ages.  He  was  to  be  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  the  royal  son 
of  David,  the  child  of  a  virgin.  All  the  types  found  their 
explanation  in  him,  all  the  sacrifices  pointed  to  him,  all  pro- 
phecy centered  in  him,  all  the  experience  and  history  of 
Israel  shadowed  his  coming  and  work.  In  person  He  was 
to  be  God  and  man,  Emmanuel,  the  everlasting  Father  and  the 
man  of  sorrows  in  one.  Officially  he  was  to  be  Messiah,  or, 
as  the  Greek  has  it,  Christ,  the  anointed  of  Gt>d;  and  as  the 
anointing  of  the  old  dispensation  was  used  in  inducting 
into  the  three  offices  of  prophet,  king,  and  priest,  he  was 
to  be  a  prophet  like  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  was  to  be 
the  legal  heir  to  the  throne  of  David,  and  was  to  bear  the 
sins  of  his  people.  This  great  outline  was  filled  in  with  a 
multitude  of  details,  made  up  of  circumstances  and  incidents 
connected  with  his  birth,  bis  life,  and  his  death,  and  serving 
to  mark  his  character  and  his  work  for  the  world.  The 
Jew  had  daily  access  to  these  prophecies,  and  the  time  of  the 
advent  of  Messiah  had  been  so  definitely  fixed  by  the  prophet 
Daniel,  that  he  was  hourly  expecting  that  advent  when  Jesus 
the  Nazarene  appeared  among  men.  The  only  credentials  by 
which  he  could  claim  the  homage  of  the  Jew  would  therefore 
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be  a  general  correspondence  in  his  origin  and  in  the  nature 
and  «cope  of  his  life-work  with  this  great  outline  of  the 
Messiah,  as  found  in  Moses  and  the  prophets,  sustained  and 
confirmed  by  the  many  minute  coincidences  rendered  possible 
by  the  details  with  which  that  outline  was  filled  in« 

Setting  this  Jewish  people  apart  from  all  others,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  choosing  Matthew,  a  man  eminently  fitted  by  his  birth 
and  training  for  the  work,  as  His  instrument,  proposes  to 
eommend  Jesus  to  them  as  the  Messiah,  and  to  do  it  in  the 
way  best  suited  to  their  character  and  antecedents.  Clearly 
it  would  have  availed  less  to  set  Him  forth  as  Mark  does  for 
the  Eoman,  chiefly  as  the  Son  of  Grod,  wielding  divine  power 
in  establishing  a  universal  empire,  for  the  Jew  bowed  to 
prophesy  and  not  to  power.  Equally  vain  would  it  have 
been  to  bring  him  forward  as  Luke  does,  for  the  Jew  was  not 
looking  for  a  Divine  man  of  perfect  development  and  bound 
to  all  the  race,  but  for  a  son  of  Abraham,  a  king  descended 
from  David  by  the  royal  line.  Still  more  fruitless  would  it 
have  been  to  exhibit  Him  as  John  does,  for  the  veil  was 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Jew,  and  he  could  not  discern  the 
Bpiritoal  God  as  manifested  in  the  "Word," — the  light  shone 
into  bis  darkness,  and  that  darkness  comprehended  it  not. 
His  credentials  must  be  drawn  from  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
In  his  origin  human  and  divine^  in  the  capital  facts  of  his 
life,  in  his  character  private  and  official,  he  must  be  shown 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Scriptures.  This  work  clearly 
and  completely  done,  there  could  be  no  escape  for  the  ideal 
Jew  from  the  conclusion,  Jesm  ie  the  Messiah. 

(2.)  But  we  need  now  to  modify  our  sketch  of  the  ideal 
Jew  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  Jew  ouetual  as  he  existed 
in  the  times  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  form  in 
which  these  credentials  must  be  presented  in  order  to  correct 
his  errors  while  they  leave  him  without  excuse  or  win  his 
homage.  The  Jew  was  not  what  he  ought  to  be.  Both  in 
life  and  faith  he  had  departed  from  the  standard  of  his  Scrip- 
tures, so  that  the  method  of  reaching  him  and  securing  his 
submission  to  Jesus  involved  a  problem  more  complicated  in 
its  conditions  than  that  above  considered.  These  changes 
must  all  be  taken  into  the  account  in  presenting  Jesus  to  him 
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as  the  Messiah.    The  truth  in  his  view  must  be  made  availa- 
ble»  and  the  errors  in  his  life  and  doctrine  must  be  unmasked. 
Religiously  the  masses  bad  departed  from  the  Law  and  tlio 
Prophets.    The  great  council,  the  Sanhedrim,  tbe  head  of  the 
Jewish  system,  had  been  brought,  in  great  measure,  under  the 
influence  of  tbe  heathen  rulers  of  the  nation  and  secularized. 
There  had  sprung  up  a  party,  the  Herodiana,  doubtless  name- 
rous,  who  had  cut  loose  from  Jewish  hopes  and  aspirations  as 
well  as  Jewish  worship,  and  who  ''  saw  in  the  power  of  tbe 
Herodian  family  the  pledge  of  the  preservation  of  their  natioDal 
existence  in  the  face  of  Boraau  ambition," — a  party  so  entirely 
worldly  that  a  Herod  could  meet  all  their  longings  for  a  de- 
liverer.   The  remainder  of  the  nation  were  divided  into  the 
two  great  religious  sects,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduoees,  the 
traditionalists  and  the  skeptics.    The  former  class,  embracing 
by  far  the  greater  number  and  reaching  down  among  the  com- 
mon people,  had  added  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  a  mass 
of  traditions  which  had  completely  overlaid  it  and  taken  its 
place,  making  their  religion  mere  form  and  ceremony,  mere 
theatrical  show.    The  latter  class,  comprising  the  more  schol^ 
arly  and  cultivated  of  the  people,  had  not  only  discarded  all 
tradition,  and  rejected  every  doctrine  which  was  not  plainly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  but  had  made  free  with  the  Scrip- 
tures  themselves — ^very  much  after  the  style  of  the  modem 
rationalist — receiving  or  rejecting  as  best  suited  them,  and 
giving  little  or  no  attention  to  practical  religion.    Matthew, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  presenting  Jesus  to 
the  Jew,  must  needs  take  account  of  all  these  departures  from 
a  right  life.    We  may  accordingly  expect  to  find  him  setting 
his  face  against  this  tide  of  aecularity,  showing  up  the  corrup- 
tion and  worldliness  of  the  chief  authorities  in  the  Jewish 
church,  stripping  the  mask  from  the  formality,  hypocrisy,  and 
malignity  of  Phariseeism,  and  revealing  the  nature  and  danger 
of  the  infidelity  of  Sadduceeism, — so  as  to  hold  up  in  connec 
tion  with  Jesus,  and  through  his  words  and  conduct  as  its  rep- 
resentative, the  picture  of  a  life  and  a  religion  such  as  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  sketched  for  the  chosen  people — at  once  spi- 
ritual and  hearty  and  reverent — the  life  and  religion  of  the 
ideal  Jew. 
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Doctrinally  the  masses  had  departed  from  the  correct  teach- 
ings concerning  the  Messiah.  The  Jew  had  not  read  the  pro- 
phets aright.  He  had  started  out  from  the  prophecy  of  Christ 
as  the  son  and  heir  of  David,  or  as  king,  and  had  warped  all 
his  reading  and  interpretation  to  accord  with  his  notions  of 
what  was  demanded  by  that.  David  had  conquered  and 
imposed  tribute  on  the  surrounding  nations,  had  led  their 
armies  and  decided  their  great  civil  questions  for  them.  The 
Jew  overlooked  or  explained  away  everything  that  did  not 
agree  with  the  temporal  splendour  of  a  King  and  Kingdom 
after  this  model.  He  had  therefore  lost  sight  of  the  Prophet 
and  Priest  in  the  Messianic  character  and  work.  In  commend- 
ing Jesus  to  the  Jew  it  was  accordingly  needful  that  Matthew 
should  present  His  credentials  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  all  that  was  right  in  his  doctrine^  and  at  the  same  time 
correct  what  was  erroneous  and  supplement  what  was  incom- 
plete  in  it ;  so  leading  him  back  to  the  scriptural  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  while  he  led  him  to  bow  to  Jesus  as  that  Messiah. 
He  must  bring  out  the  spiritual  side  of  Messiah's  kingship, 
must  carry  the  Jew  back  to  the  ideas,  almost  lost,  of  Messiah 
as  Prophet  and  Priest.  He  must  bring  the  truth  on  these 
points  into  manifest  prominence,  showing  its  foundation  in  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  so  marking  and  rendering  emphatic 
the  Messianic  doctrine  of  the  ideal  Jew.  This  fully  done, 
there  would  be  no  alternative  left  the  degenerate  Jew  but  open 
apostasy  or  submission  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

(3.)  Having  ascertained  the  central  idea  of  the  first  Gospel, 
and  taken  note  of  the  circumstances  which  must  have  modified 
Matthew's  presentation  of  the  credentials  of  Jesus  if  he  aimed 
to  secure  the  submission  of  the  Jew  to  his  claims  as  Messiah, 
we  are  now  prepared  to  put  everything  to  the  crucial  test  of 
an  analysis  of  the  Gospel  itself. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  may  be  divided  into  five 
parts;  or  rather,  into  three  Principal  Parts  with  an  appropri- 
ate Introduction  and  Conclusion.  Making  use  of  the  latter 
mode  of  the  statement,  we  have  an  outline  analysis  as 
follows : 

Introduction. — ^The  origin  of  Jesus  and  his  preparation  for 
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his  mission  as  Messiah  in  founding  the  Kingdom  of  Heavea. 
Chap.  i. — ^iv.  11. 

Part  Ist. — Jesus  proclaiming  the  Coming  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven.    Chap.  iv.  12. — xvi.  12. 

Fart  2d. — Jesus  casting  himself  upon  the  faith  awakened  in 
him  as  Messiah  by  this  proclamation.  Chap.  xvi.  13. — ^xxiv. 
l,(a). 

Part  3d. — Jesus  laying  the  foundation  of  his  Kingdom  in 
his  Sacrificial  Death,     Chap.  xxiv.  1,  (b) — xxvii.  66. 

Conclusion. — Jesus  rising  from  the  dead  and  assuming  Boyal 
Authority.     Chap,  xxviii. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Jesus  appears  throughout  in  the 
character  of  the  Messiah,  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  among  men.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Coming 
Kingdom  as  Matthew  unfolds  it,  it  will  be  convenient  tofoUow 
our  outline  analysis  and  consider  the  structure  and  aim  of 
each  of  the  divisions  in  its  proper  order. 

Introduction. — ^The  origin  of  Jesus  and  his  preparation  for 
his  Mission  as  Messiah  in  founding  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Chap.  i. — ^iv.  11. 

1st  Section. — The  Origin  of  Jesus  as  the  Divine-man— the 
Person  of  the  Messiah.    Chap.  i. 

A. — Human  Descent  of  Jesus.    Credentials  as  descendant 
of  Abraham  and  Judah,  and  as  legal  descendant  and 
heir  to  the  throne  of  David.  (Verses  1 — 17.) 
B. — Divine  Origin  of  Jesus  exhibited  in  the  Incarnation. 
Credentials  as  Emmanuel,  God  with  us — ^in  Jesus — Jah- 
Hoshea.     (Verses  18—25.) 
2d  Section. — ^The  Preparation  of  Jesus  in  Person  and  Office 
for  his  mission.  Chap.  ii. — iv.  11. 

A. — ^Kemote  Preparation,  or  Preparation  in  Person,  for 

the  Messianic  Office.     Chap.  ii. 

a. — Divine  manifestation  as  the  King  of  the  Jews  to  all  the 

world  as  represented  in  the  Magi,  Herod,  and  the  Sanhedrim. 

Credentials  as  bom  heir  to  the  position  of  universal  King  and 

Deliverer,  the  desire  of  all  nations.  (Verses  1 — 11.) 

6. — Divine  concealment  of  the  new-born  King  from  all  the 
world  in  Nazareth,  till  He  shall  develope  into  full  manhood. 
Credentials  as  the  Nazarene  of  Prophecy.  (Verses  12 — 23). 
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B. — Immediate  or  Official  Preparation  for  the  Messianic 

work.     Chap.  iii. — iv.  11. 
a. — External   Preparation  or  Induction  into  his  Office. 
(Chap,  iii.) 

(a). — The  ministry  of  John,  preparing  the  way  for  bringing 
Jesus  out  of  the  obscurity  of  Nazareth.  Credentials  in  the 
Forerunner.  (Verses  1 — 12.) 

(b.) — ^The  Baptism  of  Jesus,  or  the  actual  bringing  out  of 
obscurity  and  induction  into  the  office  of  Messiah.  Creden- 
tials firom  GK)d,  before  all  the  nation.  (Verses  13 — 17.) 

b. — Internal  Preparation,  or  the  Temptation,  The  test- 
ing of  His  Person  by  the  Devil.  Credentials  as  man's 
representative,  the  Second  Adam.  (Chap.  iv.  1 — 11.) 

The  Jew  would  not  listen  to  the  claims  of  any  one,  until 
he  was  shown  to  have  the  origin  of  the  Messiah.  It  was 
accordiogly  the  first  task  of  Matthew  to  show  that  Jesus  in 
his  origin  met  the  requirements  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
The  genealogical  roll  which  gives  the  official  pedigree  of 
Jesus  traces  his  descent  from  Abraham  to  David  through 
Judah, — from  David  to  the  captivity  by  the  royal  line, — and 
from  the  captivity  through  Josepli — legally  the  father  by 
virtue  of  his  relation  to  Mary — by  what  would  have  been  the 
royal  line  had  the  monarchy  continued.  It  is  all  of  the  nature 
of  documentary  proof,  the  first  two  portions  drawn  firom  the 
records  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  third  doubtless  firom 
data  found  in  the  public  archives  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or 
in  the  private  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Joseph.  The  Jew 
could  tiius  examine  it  for  himself.  It  demonstrates  that 
Jesus  the  Nazarene  has  the  human  and  royal  descent  of 
Messiah.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  Messianic  prophe- 
cies; the  Anointed  of  God  is  to  be  "God  with  us" — Divine  as 
well  as  human.  Matthew  accordingly  brings  forward,  in  con- 
nection with  the  account  of  the  espousal  of  Mary  and  Joseph, 
the  Divine  origin  of  Jesus  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  his  actual  human  birth  of  the  virgin,  holding  Him  up  to 
the  Jew  as  named  by  God  himself,  "  Jesus,"  Jah-Hoshea,  the 
Jehovah-Saviour,  in  fiilfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  that 
Messiah  should  be  "Emmanuel."  Of  the  facts  connected 
with  his  birth  and  naming,  Joseph  and  his  household  were 
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competent  witnesses  for  the  Jew.  It  ia  thus  demonstrated 
for  the  Jew. that  Jesus  has  the  Divine-human  person  requisite 
in  the  Messiah. 

The  unofficial  life  of  Jesus — ^the  remote  preparation  or  the 
thirty  years  given  to  the  development  of  his  personality  in  accor- 
dance with  the  laws  of  human  nature — must  now  be  shown  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  made  of  Messiah  in  prophecy  in  order  to 
commend  him  to  the  Jew.  In  connection  with  the  Divine 
manifestation  of  the  infent  Jesus  to  the  world,  a  decree  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  called  out  by  the  demand  of  Herod  in  consequence 
of  the  inquiry  of  the  Magi,  fixes  upon  Bethlehem,  the 
actual  birth-place  of  Jesus,  as  the  place  where  Messiah  should 
be  born;  while  in  connection  with  the  Divine  concealment 
from  the  world  which  follows,  of  which  the  warning  of  the 
wise  men  and  of  Joseph,  the  night-flight  into  Egypt,  the 
murder  of  the  innocents  and  the  final  settlement  in  remote 
and  obscure  Nazareth  are  but  successive  parts, — ^tho  expe- 
rience of  Messiah  is  traced  in  that  of  Jesus  till  the  prophetic 
character  of  the  Nazarene,  in  which  He  is  to  go  forth  on  his 
mission,  finally  and  firmly  attaches  to  him.  The  array  of 
facts  here  brought  forward  had  its  witnesses  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  Nazareth,  and  in  both  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  worlds. 

The  immediate,  or  oificial  preparation  of  Jesus,  needed  next 
to  be  demonstrated  that  of  the  Messiah.  The  prophesied 
forerunner  appears  in  John  the  Baptist,  announces  His  speedy 
appearance  and  prepares  the  nation  for  it;  and,  when  Jesus 
comes  out  of  the  obscurity  of  Nazareth,  solemnly  inducts  Him 
into  the  office  of  Messiah  in  the  presence  of  the  nation,  and 
with  His  claims  as  the  Son  acknowledged  by  God  the  Father. 
The  Spirit  then  bears  Him  away  into  the  wilderness  where, 
as  man — the  second  Adam — in  the  temptation,  He  overcomes 
the  devil,  and  so  begins  the  bruising  of  the  serpent's  head. 
The  multitudes,  to  whom  His  Messiahship  was  thus  attested 
by  God  from  heaven,  and  by  his  forerunner  en  earth,  were  the 
witnesses  to  whom  the  Jew  could  refer  in  testing  his  claims. 

Contrasting  this  introduction  with  the  opening  portions  of 
the  other  Gospels,  its  Jewish  features  become  still  more  con- 
spicuous. It  differs  from  them  as  we  would  expect  it  to  differ. 
Mark  hastens  at  once  to  the  opening  of  that  public  n^nistry 
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of  Jeeus  in  which  are  found  the  works  of  power  fitted  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  Boman:  Luke,  keeping  the 
Greek  in  view,  begins  with  declaring  his  purpose  to  write  a 
connected  and  consistent  account  of  the  career  of  Jesus  as  the 
Divine  man,  and  then  proceeds  to  record  the  wonders  by 
which  his  life  was  heralded,  commenced,  and  developed  into  its 
strength  and  completeness;  John,  with  eminent  adaptation 
to  the  Christian,  beginning  with  the  Word  in  eternity  as  God, 
holds  him  up  as  the  Divine  agent  in  creation  and  providence, 
and  then  proceeds  to  his  manifestation  in  the  incarnation  as 
the  life  and  light  of  men.  The  prophetic  origin  of  Jesus, 
human  and  divine,  would  have  no  special  force  with  the 
Boman,  the  Greek,  or  the  Christian;  it  is  accordingly  omitted 
by  the  other  three  Gospels.  Luke's  genealogy  appears  in  a 
different  connection;  is  intended  to  demonstrate  to  the  univer- 
sal  man  that  Jesus  is  bound  to  all  the  race  from  Adam,  and 
descended  from  God;  and  gives  us  accordingly  the  actual 
descent  of  Jesus  by  the  line  of  Mary,  instead  of  the  royal 
lineage  through  Joseph.  The  manifestation  and  concealment 
could  have  force  only  with  the  man  of  prophecy.  The  mission 
of  John  is  recorded  by  each  of  the  Evangelists  with  a  differ- 
ent aim.  In  Matthew,  the  Baptist  heralds  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah of  the  Jews,  coming  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  He  is  to 
appear  as  the  Lord  Jehovah  in  person,  to  set  up  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  among  men,  and  the  Jews  are  called  to  repentance 
as  a  preparation  for  his  appearance.  In  Mark,  the  work  of 
the  Baptist  is  introduced  to  exhibit  by  contrast  the  mightier 
power  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  comes  to  set  up  the  kingdom 
of  God.  In  Luke,  the  Baptist  brings  Jesus  forward  as  the 
one  perfect  man,  in  whom  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
God,  placing  himself  on  a  level  with  all  men  by  coming  to  be 
baptized,  "  when  all  the  people  were  baptized."  In  John,  the 
Baptist  witnesses  to  Jesus  before  the  church  and  the  world, 
as  the  divine,  eternal,  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  the  Lamb  of 
God  sacrificed  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  the  life  and 
light  of  men.  With  these  other  differences,  Matthew  dwells 
especially  on  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Jews  under  the  law 
and  covenant  The  internal  preparation,  the  temptation,  ap- 
pears only  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  with  difference  in  each. 
VOL.  XL, — NO.  IV.  63 
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Matthew,  commending  Jesns  as  king  to  the  Jew,  presents  the 
temptations  in  the  order  of  his  relations  to  human  wants,  to 
dependence  on  Grod,  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world; 
closing  thus,  by  showing  that  the  king  would  win  the  kingdom 
by  obedience  to  the  law  given  to  man : — Luke,  commending 
Jesus  to  the  world  as  the  man  and  Saviour^  presents  them  in 
the  order  of  his  relations  to  human  wants,  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world,  and  to  his  human  dependence  on  God ; — closing 
thus  with  the  preservation  of  the  just  relation  of  the  Saviour 
to  God: — Mark,  commendiug  Jesus  to  the  Romans  as  the 
mighty  God,  gathers  all  up  into  a  single  sentence,  and  adds  to 
the  victory  over  Satan,  that  over  the  terrors  of  the  wilderness, 
so  aiming  to  increase  the  impression  of  the  power  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Matthew's  introduction  is  therefore  evidently  a  most 
complete  and  telling  argument  directed  to  the  Jew. 

The  introduction  of  Matthew  paves  the  way  for  the  first  of 
the  three  great  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  earthly  ministry 
of  Jesus, — the  proclamation  of  the  coming  kingdom  or  reign 
of  Heaven  in  its  law  and  relations.  The  direct  claim  to  Mes- 
siahship  is  not  put  forward,  nor  is  the  title  of  Messiah  acknow- 
ledged by  Jesus  in  this  portion  of  the  Gospel,  for  that  belongs 
to  a  future  period,  for  which  the  particular  object  of  Part  1st 
is  to  prepare. 

Part  Ist. — Jesus  proclaiming  the  coming  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  its  law  and  relations,  present  and  future.  The  King  as  law- 
giver and  prophet.    Chap.  iv.  12 — ^xvi.  12. 

Ist  Section. — Proclamation  of  his  coming  kingdom  and  its 
constitution,  by  the  King  in  person.  The  King  as  lawgiver. 
Chap.  iv.  12 — ^ix.  35. 

A. — Preliminary  proclamation — arousing  the  attention  of  all 
Syria,  and  preparing  for  the  unfolding  of  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom.  Credentials  from  the  place  of  his  opening  mis- 
sion.   Chap.  iv.  12 — 25. 

B. — ^The  Constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  commonly 
called  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Credentials  in  the  aiUhorUy 
of  his  teaching.    Chaps,  v, — ^vii. 

a. — ^The  citizens  of  the  kingdom,  in  their  character  and 

influence  in  the  world.    (Vers.  3 — 16. 
b. — ^The  law  of  the  kingdom,  in  its  relations  to  Old  Xes- 
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lament  Scriptures  in  themselves  considered  in  their  purity 
and  as  perverted  in  the  teaching  and  observance  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  to  the  aim  and  work  of  common  life, 
in  contrast  with  heathenish  worldliness,  and  to  the  estimate 
and  treatment  of  brethren  in  contrast  with  the  censorious- 
ness  of  the  false  disciple.     (Chap.  v.  17 — vii.  6.) 

c. — Directions  for  securing  a  place   in   the   kingdom. 
(Vers.  7—27.) 

C. — ^The  establishment  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  to  pro- 
daim  such  a  constitution,  by  three  series  of  miracles.  Cre- 
dentials as  King  and  lawgiver.     Chap.  viii.  1 — ix.  36. 

Ist  Series. — ^The  lawgiver  in  relation  to  the  old  law.*  Cre- 
dentials as  Healer,  from  Isaiah.    Chap.  viiL  1 — 17. 

a. — The  spirit  before  the  letter,  (v.  3.)  The  leper 
cleansed,  b. — Faith  before  descent,  (v.  10.)  The  healing  of 
the  centurion's  servant,  c. — The  service  of  love  before 
ritual  observance,  (v.  14.)  The  healing  of  Peter's  wife's 
mother.  (Many  healed,  as  Esaias  prophesied.) 
2d  series. — The  Lawgiver  in  himself  as  all-powerful.  Cre- 
dentials as  "the  Son  of  GjDd,"  (viii.  29)  and  as  "the  Son  of 
mian,  (ix.  6.)     Chap.  viii.  18 — ^ix.  8. 

(Following  the  declaration  to  one  disciple  that  no  earthly 
advantages  could  be  expected  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  demand 
for  immediate  and  undivided  service  upon  another.)  a. — All- 
powerful  over  the  material  world.  The  stilling  of  the  storm, 
b. — Over  the  spiritual  world.  The  Gradarene  demoniacs 
healed,     c. — Over  the  power  of  sin.     The  paralytic  healed. 

3d  series. — The  Lawgiver  in  relation  to  man,  as  requiring 
faith.  Credentials  as  "the  Son  of  David."  (v.  27.)  Chap, 
ix.  9—35. 

(Prepared  for  by  two  incidents  at  a  feast  at  Matthew's 
house,  which  lead  Jesus  to  teach  that  neither  church-position 
nor  fasting  could  give  title  to  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.)  Requiring  faith,  a. — ^Actively,  to  seize  the  bless- 
ing. The  woman  with  issue  healed,  b. — Passively,  to  receive 
it.  Jairus'  daughter  raised,  c — ^As  a  measure  of  the  blessing. 
The  two  blind  men.  d. — As  the  means  of  understanding  it. 
The  dumb  devil  cast  out.     (Many  healed.) 

*  Bee  Westootf  8  Introduction  to  tJU  OoipOit  p.  868,  note  2. 
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2d  Section. — ^Proclamation  of  the  coming  kingdom,  asso- 
ciated with  twelve  chosen  Apostles.  The  work  for  Israel 
from  the  dawning  of  opposition  to  the  withdrawal  of  Jesus 
from  public  teaching.    Chap.  ix.  36 — ^xvi.  12. 

A. — ^The  choice  and  preliminary  instruction  of  the  men  by 
whom  the  kingdom  was  to  be  set  up.  The  law  of  associated 
effort  in  preparing  for  and  in  the  kingdom.  Chap.  ix.  36 — 
xi.  1. 

B. — The  dawning  opposition.  The  JKing  as  prophet  defining 
his  relations  to  the  various  classes  of  the  people.  Chap.  xL  2 — 
xii.  60. 

a. — ^The  relation  of  Jesus  to  his  forerunner  John,  calling 
out  the  denunciation  of  woe  and  the  gracious  invitation  into 
the  kingdom.     Credentials  in  his  miracles.   (Vers.  2 — 30.) 

b. — The  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Pharisees,  the  religionists 
of  the  day.  Charges  and  answers.  Credentials  of  the  pro- 
phet, in  the  withered  hand  healed  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in 
the  blind  and  dumb  demoniac  healed.     (Ch.  xii.  1 — 45.) 

c. — ^The  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  earthly  family.  (Vers. 
46—50.) 

C. — The  unfolding  of  the  nature  and  future  develq)inent  of 
the  kingdom  in  seven  parables.  The  King  as  prophet  in  the 
narrow  sense.     Ch.  xiii.  1 — 53. 

D. — Jesus  as  Messianic  King  at  open  variance  with  the 
representatives  of  the  leading  classes.  Credentials  as  King 
renewed,  followed  by  his  withdrawal  from. public.  Ch.  xiii. 
64— xvi.  12. 

a. — ^The  synagogue  of  Nazareth  acknowledging  his  wis- 
dom and  mighty  works,  rejects  His  claims.  Credentials  as 
Son  of  man.  (Vers.  54 — ^68.) 

b. — Herod,  the  earthly  king,  acknowledges  his  mighty 
works,  and  fears  but  does  not  recognize  his  Messiahship. 
Credentials  of  the  King  in  contrast  with  Herod,  as  "the  Soa 
of  God"  (v.  33)  in  healing  many,  in  his  withdrawal  from 
Herod  into  the  desert,  in  feeding  the  5000,  in  walking  on 
the  sea,  and  in  the  miracles  in  Gtennesaret.     (Ch.  xiv.) 

c. — ^The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  theological  authorities 
reject  his  claims.  Their  formality  and  hypocrisy  in  con- 
trast with  his  hearty,  world-wide  mercy.    Cred^tials  of 
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the  King  as  the  Son  of  David  (v.  22)  in  curing  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  woman  of  Canaan  in  his  withdrawal,  in  feeding 
the  4000,  and  in  healing  the  multitudes.     (Gh/xv.) 

d. — The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  the  theocratical  autho- 
rities, reject  his  claims.  Credentials  in  the  sign  of  Jonas. 
Sincerity  and  hypocrisy  in  contrast,  and  withdrawal  firom 
public.     (Ch.  txvi.  1—12.) 

It  may  be  said  in  general  of  Part  Ist,  which  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  public  and  official  proclamation  of  the  kingdom, 
that  it  is  preeminently  Jewish  in  its  aspect.  The  proclamation 
by  Jesus  in  person  has  constant  reference  to  the  Jew;  the  pro- 
clamation in  conjunction  with  the  Twelve  was  begun  in  conse- 
quence of  the  needs  of  the  Jew.  The  Law  is  constantly  exhib- 
ited in  its  relations  to  the  Jewish  life  and  notions;  the  conflicts 
are  with  the  representatives  and  leaders  of  the  Jewish  race ; 
the  credentials  are  those  of  Messiah — the  Son  of  man,  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Son  of  David,  the  King  as  lawgiver  and  prophet 
— drawn  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  directed  to  the  Jew. 
Descending  to  details,  the  Jewish  complexion  of  Part  Ist  is 
no  less  marked.  The  public  official  work  of  Jesus  begins  when 
that  of  his  forerunner  is  done  and  he  has  disappeared  from 
pubhc  view.  This  commended  itself  to  the  Jew's  sense  of  pro- 
priety. In  its  beginnings  it  meets  the  prophetic  requirements 
made  of  Messiah,  in  its  place,  Gralilee,  and  in  its  character, 
attracting  the  attention  of  all  Syria.  The  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  is  throughout  a  most  emphatic  condemnation  of  the 
perverted  Judaism  of  Christ's  day.  The  Jews  expected  a 
magnificent  temporal  kingdom  with  blessings  confined  to  them- 
selves. In  contrast  with  this  notion,  Jesus,  in  describing  the 
blessed  citizens  of  the  kingdom,  points  out  the  way  into  that 
kingdom  through  the  successive  stages  in  the  sinner's  experi- 
ence in  conversion,  (sense  of  utter  spiritual  need,  godly  sorrow, 
submission  to  God,  intense  longing  for  and  appropriation  of 
righteousness) ;  and  marks  out  the  life  in  the  kingdom,  through 
the  successive  stages  in  the  Christian's  experience,  (blessing 
men  with  mercy,  growing  into  holiness,  making  peace  in  the 
world,  enduring  persecution) ;  and  then  shows  that  the  benign 
influence  of  that  kingdom  must  be  world-wide  in  their  reach. 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  perverted  the  whole  law  and 
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life,  and  the  people  burdened  with  their  traditional  ezacti(Hi3 
had  come  to  look  forward  to  the  abrogation  of  all  law  by  the 
Messiah.  In  laying  down  the  law  of  his  kingdom,  Jesus  there- 
fore declares  that  he  has  only  come  to  carry  out  and  complete 
the  old  law,  which  is  eternal  in  all,  even  the  least,  of  its  un- 
derlying principles.  He  demands  a  higher  righteousness  than 
that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  order  to  .admittance  into 
this  kingdom,  and  then  tears  off  the  disguises  from  the  Phari- 
see, in  examining  the  teaching  of  the  Scribes,  in  showing  up 
the  righteousness  wrought  to  be  seen  of  men,  in  exhibiting  the 
heathenish  worldliness  of  his  common  work  in  life,  and  in  their 
true  light  his  uncharitable  judgments.  The  miracles  by  which 
the  authority  of  the  King  as  lawgiver  is  established,  as  well 
as  the  incidents  which  introduce  them,  have  a  Jewish  cast  and 
aim,  presenting  the  credentials  of  Jesus  as  "  the  Son  of  man," 
"  the  Son  of  Gtod"  and  "  the  Son  of  David,"  on  the  ground  of 
which  the  submission  of  the  Jews  to  him  as  Messiah  is  claimed. 
The  same  adaptation  to  the  Jewish  character  and  wants  might 
be  traced  through  all  the  details  of  the  second  section  of 
Part  1st. 

A  view  of  Part  1st  in  contrast  with  the  corresponding  por- 
tions of  the  other  Gospels  will  give  a  conception  even  more 
striking  of  its  Jewish  design.  Each  of  the  Evangelists  sets  out 
frx>m  the  Baptist  in  introducing  us  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 
The  differences  in  procedure  are  characteristic : — Mark,  keep- 
ing in  view  the  Boman,  merely  makes  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Baptist  the  starting  point  of  a  wonder-working  ministry  of 
Jesus  in  Galilee,  into  the  marvels  of  which  he  hurries  us  at 
once,  without  even  hinting  at  its  prophetic  relations;  Lnke,  in 
tracing  the  orderly  development  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus 
for  the  reasoning  Greek,  opens  with  the  ministry  in  Galilee,  as 
the  natural  sequence  of  that  of  the  Baptist,  but  does  not  em- 
phasize the  connection;  John,  writing  for  the  Christian,  sets 
out  with  that  private  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Judea  which  pre- 
ceded the  public  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  which,  as  being 
directed  to  the  true  Israel  and  dealing  with  high  spiritual 
themes,  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  other  Evangelists,  but 
brought  forward  in  the  Gospel  for  the  Christian,  the  spiritual 
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man,  as  eminently  fitted  to  farther  its  peculiar  aim  ;*  Mat- 
thew, with  his  eye  on  the  Jew,  starts  with  the  public  ministry 
of  Jesus  in  Gralilee,  which,  strictly  speaking,  could  begin  only 
vrhen  that  of  the  Baptist  closed,  and  presents  Jesus  at  once  and 
most  prominently  in  his  Messianic  character  fulfilling  pro- 
phecy. The  Constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  occupies  so  marked  a  place  in 
Matthew,  appears  in  Luke  only  in  a  form  so  modified  as  to 
render  the  identity  of  the  two  doubtful,  and  is  entirely  omitted 
by  both  Mark  and  John.  Power  in  action,  and  not  connected 
discourse,  was  what  the  Roman  needed  and  appreciated,  and 
Mark  therefore  omits  this,  as  also  he  either  omits  or  abridges 
the  other  discourses  of  Jesus.  The  Christian,  who  has  already 
been  brought  into  the  kingdom  through  the  other  Gbspels,  and 
has  acquired  an  experimental  knowledge  of  its  law  and  life,  has 
been  carried  in  his  experience  far  beyond  the  need  of  a  first 
revelation  so  rudimentary,  and  John  therefore  makes  no  record 
of  the  sermon.  Lukef  must  provide  for  the  Greek,  with  his 
speculative  tendencies  and  his  many  philosophies,  the  princi- 
ples of  this  new  system,  which  claims  to  be  better  than  all  the 
philosophies  as  an  aid  in  attaining  to  that  perfect  manhood 
which  was  the  end  of  all  Qreek  thought  and  work.  It  matters 
not,  for  our  present  purpose,  whether  in  Luke  and  Matthew 
we  have  separate  abridgments  of  the  same  discourse  or  the 
outlines  of  two  discourses  differing  in  occasion  but  alike  in  aim, 
the  variations  are  such  as  fall  in  with  the  requirements  of  our 
general  theory.  In  Luke  we  have  the  beatitudes,  in  their 
starting  point  and  essence,  and  illustrated  by  a  corresponding 
series  of  contrasted  woes;  but  the  world-wide  influence  of  the 
citizens  of  the  kingdom,  so  needed  in  Matthew  to  correct  the 
narrowness  of  the  Jew,  would  be  out  of  place  with  the  Greek, 

*  We  do  not  yet  remember  to  h»Te  erer  seen  this  explanation  anywhere  sng- 
gested  by  any  of  the  writers  on  this  Gospel.  While  it  falls  in  with  onr  gene- 
ral theory  of  John's  Gospel,  and  iUustrates  that  theory,  it  seems  in  itself  more 
satisfaetory  than  the  one  usually  offered:  tIi.,  that  John  is  merely  aiming  to 
anpplement  the  narratlTes  of  the  other  £?angelists,  and  so  records  what  they 
omit.  The  latter  explanation  does  not  sufELoiently  take  into  the  account  the 
spmtmal  eharmcter  of  the  matter  here  and  elsewhere  suppUed  by  John,  and 
which  renders  his  Gospel  so  different  ftrom  the  others. 

t  See  Luke  tL  20—49. 
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the  man  of  universal  sympathies,  and  is  omitted*  The  rela- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  kingdom  to  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and 
to  the  perverse  teachings  and  practice  of  the  PhariseeB^  finds 
no  place  in  Luke,  for  the  Ghreek  knew  nothing  of  the  law  aid 
prophets,  and  tJierefore  nothing  of  the  peculiar  sins  of  the 
Pharisees ;  but  the  great  law  of  love  to  enemies  and  of  likeness 
in  universal  benevolence  to  the  Father  is  given  with  tolerable 
fulness,  as  is  also  the  condemnation  of  censorious  judgments 
with  the  main  idea  expanded.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  ser- 
mon, which  gives  directions  for  securing  a  place  in  the  king- 
dom, Luke  has  no  full  record  of  the  requirement  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  by  prayer,  and  the  sUrait  gate,  because  these  wt% 
to  appear  later  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan,  (ch.  xi.  and 
xiii.),  and  no  trace  either  of  the  golden  rule,  which  was  aimed 
at  Jewish  selfishness  and  exclusiveness,  or  of  the  caution 
against  false  prophets,  designed  to  guard  agsvinst  Jewish  teach- 
ers of  error.  The  omissions  as  well  as  the  variations  are  thus 
throughout  characteristic.  The- series  of  miracles  by  which 
the  authority  of  Jesus  as  lawgiver  of  the  kingdom  is  ^ta- 
blished,  exhibit,  in  contrast  with  the  scattered  records  of  them 
found  in  Mark  and  Luke,  the  same  adaptation  to  Jewish  needs. 
This  is  seen  in  the  internal  arrangementy  which  in  Matthew 
follows  chiefly  the  order  of  time,  and  presents  Jeeus  (as  will  be 
seen  by  our  analysis)  in  three  successive  phases  of  the  M^- 
anic  character,  and  in  the  manifest  unity  of  the  design,  follow- 
ing immediately  after  the  laying  down  of  the  law  of  the  king^ 
dom  and  authenticating  it;  no  trace  of  which  arrangement  and 
design  is  to  be  detected  in  either  Mark  or  Luke.  It  is  seen  in 
the  recognition,  eipressed  or  implied  throughout,  by  Matthew, 
of  the  fulfilment  in  Jesus  of  propheey  concerning  Messiah;  of 
which  recognition  nothing  is  found  in  this  connection  in  Mark 
and  Luke.  It  is  seen  in  the  variations  in  the  narratives  of  the 
same  events  by  the  diflferent  Evangelists:  e.  g.,  in  Matthew's 
record  of  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant,  we  find  promi- 
nent at  once,  the  demonstration  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  as 
lawgiver,  and  the  lesson  of  warning  aimed  at  the  Jewish  error 
that  descent  from  the  fathers  of  the  covenant  is  more  import- 
ant than  personal  faith,  and  obviates  the  need  of  such  fkith; 
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while  in  Luke*  we  have  a  more  minute  delineation  of  the 
exalted  character  of  the  centurion,  with  the  omission  of  the 
reference  to  Abraham  and  the  rejection  of  the  covenant  race,t 
intended  for  Jewish  ears  and  chiefly  significant  to  them.  The 
last  two  miracles  in  the  third  Series — the  healing  of  the  two 
blind  men  and  of  the  dumb  demoniac — which  are  recorded  only 
by  Matthew,  bring  Jesus  forward  in  his  Messianic  character  as 
"  the  Son  of  David,"  and  show  at  once  the  wondering  recogni- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  malignant  opposition  of  the  Phari- 
sees. With  the  merest  glance  at  the  2d  section  of  Part  1st, 
we  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  work 
to  trace  the  Jewish  aim  of  Matthew  in  the  contrasts  with  the 
other  Grospels  furnished  by  its  details.  It  will  be  found  in 
general  that  what  Matthew  alone  records  has  peculiar  value  to 
the  Jew  as  having  reference  to  his  needs  or  errors.  In  Mark 
and  Luke  we  find  no  hint  of  the  exclusively  Jewish  mission  of 
the  Twelve,  which  is  so  emphasized  by  Matthew  in  their  com- 
mission ;t  and  we  accordingly  find  the  former  Evangelists 
omitting  in  their  Gospels  whatever  of  the  commission  has  not 
a  wider  reference  both  present  and  future.  The  defining  by 
Jesus  of  his  relation  to  the  Baptist  as  his  forerunner,  is  found 
in  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  is  omitted  by  Mark  and  John  as 
not  partaking  of  the  character  of  striking  fact  or  of  the  highest 
spiritual  lesson.  The  intimate  official  connection  of  the  Bap- 
tist with  Jesus  as  Messiah  makes  it  indispensable  in  a  Gos- 
pel for  the  Jew ;  and  the  intimate  actual  connection  between 
the  development  and  missions  of  the  two,  demands  a  place  for 
it  in  the  Gospel  for  the  philosophical  Greek.  Luke  however 
omits  the  accompanying  condemnation  of  the  incomprehensible 
unbelief  of  the  cities  in  which  Jesus  had  done  most  of  his 
mighty  works  for  the  Jews,  and  the  concluding  gracious  invita- 
tion of  all  the  weary  and  burdened  to  the  King  for  rest.  The 
connected  series  of  parables  (chap,  xiii.)  is  too  rudimentary  to 
be  needed  in  John;  so  aimed  at  Jewish  errors  that  Mark||  only 
finds  place  for  the  two  striking  ones — ^the  sower  and  the  mus- 
tard seed,  which  exhibit  the  small  beginnings  and  extraordi- 

*  Lake  Tii.  1—10.  f  Matt  Tiii.  11, 12. 

I  Matt.  X.  5<-6.  II  Mark  It. 
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nary  results  in  the  kingdom,  and  between  which  he  inserts  that 
of  the  growing  corn;  while  Luke*  records  only  that  of  the 
sower,  as  embracing  in  germ  the  entire  philosophy  of  the 
kingdom.  The  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  is 
presented  in  Matthew  as  from*  the  Jewish  side ;  and  while 
Mark  introduces  it  for  its  striking  exhibition  of  the  ccxiilict  and 
triumph  of  the  King,  Luke  omits  the  greater  part  of  it,  as 
giving  to  the  universal  man  no  new  insight  into  the  inner  life 
of  the  Divine-man. 

Part  1st  prepares  the  way  for  part  2d.  Public  proclamation 
of  the  kingdom  is  no  longer  safe;  the  King  has  withdrawn 
from  public;  the  immediate  circle  of  the  discipleB  believe  in 
him  as  the  Messiah,  as  also  do  the  masses  who  follow  him  in 
his  retirement  into  the  desert.  He  is  now  to  cast  himself  upon 
that  faith,  strengthening  and  correcting  it,  as  he  moves  for- 
ward to  his  final  rejection  by  all  the  leading  classes  and  autho- 
rities of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  his  final  farewell  to  the  whole 
Jewish  dispensation,t  preparatory,  to  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  kingdom  in  his  high-priestly  death.  In  Part  Ist,  Jesus 
comes  forward  in  the  characters  of  Messianic  king  and  pro- 
phet, in  Part  2d,  that  of  the  suffering  Messiah  is  added  to 
these. 

Part  2d. — ^The  King  giving  himself  up  to  the  faith  awakened 
in  him  as  the  Messiah  by  his  proclamation  of  the  kingdom. 
Credentials  of  the  Messiah  as  priest  and  king.  Chap.  xvi.  13 
— xxiv.  1  (a.) 

1st  Section. — Jesus  as  the  King  casting  himself  on  the  faith 
awakened  in  him  on  the  part  of  his  disciples,  and  teaching 
that  his  mission  is  one  of  death  for  the  redemption  of  men. 
Credentials  as  priest.    Ch.  xvi.  13 — xx.  28. 

A. — First  stage  in  the  lesson  of  the  suffering  Messiah— its 
announcement.     Ch.  xvi.  13 — xvii.  21. 

a. — The  confession  of  Peter  and  the  acknowledgment  by 

♦  Luke  Yiii.  4—16. 

t  See  Matt  xzIt.  1  (a.)  The  words,  "And  Jesus  went  out  and  de]>arted 
(withdrew)  from  the  temple/'  hare  been  most  unfortunately  severed  from 
their  proper  oonnection  with  Chap,  zziii.,  and  united  with  Chap.  xziT.  Their 
real  force,  as  recording  the  final  withdrawal  of  Jesus  from  the  temple  and 
the  Jewish  system  which  it  represented,  is  thus  obscured. 
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Jesus,  (vers.  13 — 20) ;  first  announcement  of  sufferings  and 
death,  (vers.  21 — ^23);  the  demand  upon  the  followers  of 
Jesus  for  self-denial  and  suffering  with  him  in  his  kingdom, 
(vers.  24—28.) 

b. — ^The  Credentials,  The  transfiguration,  or  the  vision 
of  glory,  confirming  the  faith  of  the  inner  circle  of  disci- 
ples in  him  as  the  suffering  Messiah,  (ch.  xvii.  1 — 13) ;  the 
healing  of  the  epileptic  demoniac,  confirming  the  faith  of 
the  Twelve,  and  pointing  to  the  secret  source  of  strength, 
(vers.  14—21.) 

B. — Second  stage  in  the  lesson  of  the  suffering  Messiah. 
The  period  of  residence  in  Galilee  devoted  to  it,  and  to  making 
plain  the  new  duties  in  the  kingdom  growing  out  of  it.  Ch.  xvii. 
22 — xviiL  35.  Eolation  of  the  citizens  to  the  temple  service, 
(vers.  24 — 27) ;  true  greatness  in  the  kingdom,  (xviii.  1 — 14) ; 
the  discipline  of  the  kingdom,  (vers.  15 — ^35.) 

C. — Third  stage  in  the  lesson  of  the  suffering  Messiah. 
Jesus  setting  out  toward  Jerusalem,  and  giving  Instruction  to 
the  disciples  and  the  gathering  multitudes  by  the  way,  on  the 
social  relations  of  the  citizens  in  the  kingdom.  Ch.  xix.  1 — 
XX.  16.  The  family  in  the  kingdom,  (vers.  3 — 12);  chil- 
dren in  the  kingdom,  (vers.  13 — 15);  riches  in  the  kingdom, 
(vers.  16—26);  sacrifice  for  Christ's  sake  in  the  kingdom, 
rewarded,  but  of  grace,  (xix.  27 — ^xx.  16.) 

D. — Fourth  and  final  stage  in  the  lesson  of  the  suffering 
Saviour.  Jesus  approaching  Jerusalem  and  privately  announc- 
ing to  the  disciples  that  this  journey  will  end  in  his  death  as 
a  ransom  for  many.  Ch.  xx.  17 — ^28.  The  announcement, 
(vers.  17 — 19) ;  rank  in  the  kingdom,  (vers.  20 — ^28.) 

2d  Section.— Jesus  as  the  King  giving  himself  up  to  the 
faith  awakened  in  him  as  the  Messiah  on  the  part  of  the 
masses.  Credentials  as  the  royal  Son  of  David.  Chap.  xx. 
29— xxiv.  1  (a.) 

A. — The  claiming  of  the  royal  place  before  the  people. 
Confession  of  the  blind  men,  first  public  acknowledgment 
by  Jesus  of  his  Messiahship,  and  confirmation  of  his  claims 
by  their  healing;  triumphal  entry  of  the  King  into  the  royal 
city  and  temple;  cleansing  the  temple,  and  miraculous  creden- 
tials.   Ch.  XX.  29— xxi.  17. 
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B. — The  King  in  conflict,  triumphing,  rejected  and  rejectiDg. 
Ch.  xxi.  18— xxiv.  1  (a.) 

a. — The  sign. — The  barren  fig-tree  cursed,  (vers.  18 — ^22.) 
b. — Final  conflict  with  the  Jewish  officials.  (Ch.  xxi.  23 — 
xxii.  14.)  (a.)  Jesus  on  the  defensive.  Formal  demand 
for  his  authority,  and  his  answer.  (Vers.  23 — 27.) — (b.) 
Jesus  taking  the  offensive — ^in  three  parables.  (Ch.  xxi.  28 
— xxii.  14.) 

c. — Final  conflict  with  the  leading  classes  of  the  people. 
(Ch,  xxii.  16 — ^xxiv.  1  (a.) ). — (a.)  Jesus  on  the  defensive. 
The  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians;  the  Sadducees;  the  law- 
yer of  the  Pharisees  (Vers.  15 — 40.) — (b.)  Jesus  taking 
the  offensive.  The  enemies  put  to  silence,  or  Christ  the  Son 
and  Lord  of  David ;  official  position  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
defined;  judgment  pronounced  upon  them;  lamentation  over 
Jerusalem  and  final  farewell  of  the  Jewish  system — (Ch.  xxii. 
41— xxiv.  1  (a.) ). 

A  glance  at  the  analysis  will  serve  to  show  the  general 
adaptation  of  Part  2d  to  the  Jewish  minds  and  wants.  Jesus 
appears  throughout  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jew;  in  the  Ist 
section  bringing  into  prominence  the  lost  idea  of  the  suffering 
Messiah,  and  in  the  2d,  putting  forward  his  royal  claims  as 
the  heir  to  the  throne  of  David.  The  credentials  are  at  once 
those  of  the  Priest  and  the  King. 

The  Jewish  reference  is  no  less  evident  in  the  details  of  this 
whole  passage  than  in  its  general  drift.  Peter  confesses  him, 
and  Jesus  acknowledges  himself  to  Peter,  as  the  Messiah  of 
the  Jews;  in  the  transfiguration,  Moses  and  Elijah  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  dispensation,  and  God  the  Father,  acknow- 
ledge him  as  Messiah.  The  teachings  which  accompany  his 
progressive  revelation  of  himself  in  the  character  of  a  sufferer, 
are  those  evidently  rendered  necessary  by  the  introduction  of 
a  new  phase  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  The  2d  section  opens 
with  the  public  claiming  by  Jesus,  established  by  miracle,  of 
the  position  of  royal  Son  of  David.  The  multitudes  who  Live 
gathered  round  him  acknowledge  his  claim,  and  escort  him 
triumphantly  into  the  royal  city,  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
concerning  Messiah.  In  the  temple  he  assumed  the  preroga- 
tives of  Messiah,  removing  the  abominations  of  his  Father's 
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house,  and,  amid  the  hosannas  of  the  children  and  the  mur- 
murs of  the  Sanhedrim,  demonstrating  his  right  by  miracle. 
Throughout  his  final  conflict  with  the  officials  and  the  leading 
classes  of  the  people,  Jesus  is  everywhere  brought  forward  in 
the  character  of  Messiah  of  the  Jew.  Symbolically,  in  the 
barren  fig-tree,  he  curses  the  unfruitful  Jewish  race.  The 
Jewish  officials  in  the  Sanhedrim,  who  had  charge  of  the  tem- 
ple, make  a  formal  demand  for  his  credentials  as  Messiah,  and 
Jesus,  while  apparently  refusing,  virtually  gives  them,  in  point- 
ing to  his  forerunner,  the  Baptist,  and  silences  those  who  make 
the  demand.  As  the  Messiah,  he  then  openly  attacks  them, 
obliging  them,  in  the  parable  of  the  two  sons,  to  declare  their 
own  guilt;  forcing  them  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  let  out  to 
husbandmen,  to  fix  their  own  punishment;  and  in  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  son,  foreshadowing  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  for 
their  treatment  of  himself,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  new 
theocracy  of  the  kingdom.  The  leading  classes  successively 
attack  him  as  Messiah,  and  are  discomfited;  and  then  he 
attacks  and  puts  to  confusion  the  Pharisees  with  his  question, 
"What  think  ye  of  the  Messiah?"  In  defining  the  official 
position  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  before  the  disciples  and 
the  multitudes,  he  claims  for  himself  as  the  Messiah  the  place 
of  the  only  teacher,  master,*  and  Lord ;  and  then  with  Messi- 
anic authority  denounces  judgment  against  these  hypocrites. 
His  farewell  wail  over  Jerusalem,  which  had  now  rejected  him 
as  Messiah,  and  his  final  withdrawal  from  the  temple,  sym- 
bolizing his  rejection  as  Messiah  of  the  apostate  leaders  of  the 
old  dispensation,  complete  the  second  stage  of  his  Messianic 
work,  the  account  of  which  ends  at  the  middle  of  the  first 
verse  of  ch.  xxiv. 

A  glance  at  Part  2d  in  comparison  with  corresponding  por- 
tions of  the  other  Gospels  will  confirm  our  general  view  of  the 
design  of  Matthew.  John  records  only  a  single  event  of  all 
that  appears  in  this  part  of  Matthew;  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem  ;t  and  he  gives  us  this  incidentally,  in  compen- 
dious form,  connected  with  the  Jewish  designs  against  Lazarus, 
and  as  in  measure  accounting  for  the  increasing  jealousy  and 
enmity  of  the  Pharisees  to  Jesus.    The  rudimentary  character 

♦  Matt  xxilL  8,  10.  f  Jo^  ^dL  12—19. 
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of  the  remainder  of  the  teachings  of  this  portion  of  Matthew, 
as  well  as  their  polemic  aspect,  as  directed  against  Jewish 
errorists  and  errors,  may  account  for  their  omission  in  the  Gos- 
pel for  the  spiritual  man,  who  has  already,  through  this  Iowct 
revelation,  acknowledged  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  who  is  waiting 
for  his  higher  revelations  of  himself  to  faith.     Mark  said  Luke 
contain  almost  everything  found  in  this  division  of  Matthew, 
with  the  exception  of  some  things  of  exclusive  Jewish  aim,  as 
the  marriage  feast.  (Ch.  xxii.)     The  Eoman  did  not  recognize 
suffering  as  an  element  commanding  respect,  unless  some  great 
triumph  went  with  it,  or  was  wrought  through  it:   Mark 
needed,  therefore,  to  take  up  the  Kling  with  his  lesson  of  suf- 
fering and  justify  it  to  those  for  whom  he  wrote.     We  accord- 
ingly find  him  giving  vividness  and  pictureequeness  to  the 
events:  e.  g,,  he  loses  sight  of  one  of  the  blind  men  at  Jericho, 
brings  forward  only  Bartimeus  the  more  prominent  of  the  two, 
portrays  the  scene  most  graphically,  and  treats  it  as  an  occa- 
sion for  the  extraordinary  exercise  of  the  power  of  Jesus  rather 
than  as  the  acknowledgment  of  his  royalty  ;•— omitting  wholly 
or  abridging  greatly  that  which  in  Matthew  has  the  form  of 
connected  discourse; — and  in  dwelling  upon  the  triumph  of 
Jesus  in  the  conflict  dropping  out  the  idea  of  his  rejection. 
For  the  Greek,  the  suffering  of  Jesus  was  no  bar  to  his  recep- 
tion as  the  Divine  Saviour;  it  prepared  him  with  that  broader, 
deeper  sympathy  for  which  the  Greek  had  been  made  to  long: 
Luke  must,  therefore,  avail  himself  of  the  lesson  of  the  suffer- 
ing Saviour  to  commend  Jesus  to  his  readers  with  their  more 
catholic  natures.    In  his  record  of  the  same  events,  we  accord- 
ingly find  less  of  the  Jewish,  and  more  of  the  human  and 
universal:  e.  g.j  he  tells  not  of  Bartimeus,  nor  of  two  blind 
men,  but  of  "  a  certain  blind  man,"  and  notes  in  connection 
with  it,  not  only  the  recognition  of  the  royal  claim  of  Jesus, 
but  also  the  faith  of  the  man,  and  the  effect  of  the  miracle  in 
developing  the  enthusiasm  which  is  so  soon  to  bear  the  Son  of 
David  in  triumph  into  the  city  of  his  fathers;  he  pauses  by 
the  way  to  rehearse  the  story  of  Zaccheus  and  the  tender  com- 
passion to  sinners  of  "the  Son  of  man,"  who  "is  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost;"  he  gives  us  the  parable  of 
the  ten  pounds  delivered  to  correct  the  error  and  to  repress 
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the  impatience  of  those  who  supposed  that  the  kingdom  would 
be  immediately  established  by  some  miraculous  display  of 
power;  he  exhibits  Jesus  stopping  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph, 
when  the  multitudes  proclaim  "peace  in  heaven,  and  glory  in 
the  highest,"  and,  as  he  looks  down  upon  the  devoted  city  and 
thinks  of  past  sin  and  future  obduracy  and  retribution,  weep- 
ing uncontrollable  human  tears  over  it.  In  his  design  like- 
wise, Luke  differs  from  Matthew :  we  find  in  his  Grospel  nothing 
of  that  Jewish  reference  which  is  so  patent  in  that  of  the 
other  Evangelist :  rather  we  should  say  that  with  Luke  the 
whole  design  of  the  portion  under  consideration  is  emphatically 
anti-Jewish, — so  anti-Jewish  and  catholic  in  fact,  that  this 
feature  has  always  attracted  marked  attention,  and  the  chief 
aim  of  it  may  be  concisely  stated  to  be,  to  exhibit  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gentile  into  the  place  of  the  apostate  and 
rejected  Jew.  It  is  into  the  midst  of  these  events,  which  he 
records  in  common  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  Luke  throws 
those  wonderful  parables,  found  nowhere  else — ^the  good  Sama- 
ritan, the  unfortunate  Mend,  the  rich  fool,  the  great  supper, 
the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  piece  of  money,  the  prodigal  son,  the 
politic  steward,  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  the  unjust  judge 
and  the  poor  widow,  and  the  Pharisee  and  publican — ^the  para- 
bles which  give  us  such  views  of  the  infinite  benevolence  of 
God,  of  the  world-wide  mercy  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  infinite 
Divine  tenderness  and  the  matchless  human  sympathy  of  the 
Son  of  man, — sparables  so  rich  for  the  thinking  Greek,  and 
without  which  there  would  be  a  great  blank  in  the  Gospel  for 
the  Gentile  world.  Everywhere  we  find  confirmation  of  our 
general  theory  of  the  design  of  Matthew. 

With  the  close  of  Part  2d  ends  the  second  stage  in  the 
work  of  Jesus,  as  that  work  is  presented  by  Matthew.  The 
coming  kingdom  has  been  proclaimed,  and  the  King  has  been 
rejected  by  those  to  whom  he  surrendered  himself  up  and  who 
should  have  been  ready  to  bear  him  to  the  throne.  That  the 
throne  of  Messiah  is  to  be  reached  only  through  death,  has 
now  been  clearly  taught  and  demonstrated,  and  the  causes 
which  are  to  bring  about  the  death  of  Jesus  are  already  work- 
ing. He  is  now  to  be  brought  before  us  in  his  work  of  laying 
tiie  foundations  of  his  kingdom  by  his  high-priestly  death. 
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Part  3d. — JesuB,  as  the  King,  rejected  and  rejecting,  making 
ready  and  laying  the  foundation  for  his  kingdom  through  his 
high-priestly  death.  Chap.  xxiv.  1,  (b) — ^xxvii.  66. 

A.  1st  Section. — ^The  special  prophetic  preparation  of  his 
disciples  for  hia  departure  and  second  coming.  Ch.  xxiv.  l,(b.) 
— xxvi.  2. 

A. — Coming  of  the  King'in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  end  of  the  present  order  of  things.  (Verse  1  (b). — 41.) 

a. — Signs  preceding  and  attending  the  Kings  coming, 
(4—31);  b.— The  time  of  coming,  (32—41.) 

B. — The  posture  of  the  disciples  in  waiting  for  the  King's 
coming.  (Chap.  xxiv.  42 — xxv.  46.) 

a. — ^Watching.  b. — Watching  and  prepared ;  parable  of  the 
ten  virgins,  c. — ^With  watchfulness  laborious  and  productive 
in  proportion  to  their  several  capacities  and  opportunities; 
parable  of  the  talents,  d. — Testifying  their  love  to  the  King 
in  his  absence  by  acts  of  kindness  to  his  suffering  people;  the 
judgment  scene. 

C. — The  exact  date  of  his  death  revealed.  Prophetic  cre- 
dentials. Chap.  xxvi.  1,  2. 

2d  Section. — Jesus,  the  Messianic  King,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  his  kingdom  in  his  death.  Chap.  xxvi.  3 — ^xxviL  66. 

A. — The  preliminaries.  (Verses  3 — 46.) 

a. — External  and  immediate  preparation  for  the  sacrifice; 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Jewish  authorities;  the  anointing  for  the 
burial,  leading  Judas  to.  the  compact  with  the  Sanhedrim. 
(Verses  3 — 16.)  b. — ^The  economical  preparation,  or  the  King 
as  Priest  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  in 
instituting  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  Credentials  in  the 
prophetic  announcement  of  his  betrayal  and  desertion.  (Verses 
17 — 35.)  c. — The  personal  preparation  of  the  King  as  Priest 
in  the  struggle  with  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  in  Gethsemane. 
(Verses  36—46.) 

B. — ^The  King  as  Priest  delivered  to  his  enemies.  Chap, 
xxxvi.  47 — ^56.  Betrayal,  arrest,  and  desertion.  Credentials 
in  the  restoration  of  the  high  priest's  servant. 

C. — The  trial  The  King  as  Priest  judged  and  condemned 
of  men.  Chap.  xxvi.  67 — ^xxvii.  26. 

a. — The  trial  before  the  religious  authority — ^the  Sanhedrim. 
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The  charge,  hlapphemy ;  the  sentence,  death.    Peter's  denial. 
(Verses  67—75.) 

h. — The  trial  before  the  civil  authority — ^Pilate.  Charge, 
sedition;  declared  innocent,  yet  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
cross.  Credentials  in  the  confession  and  suicide  of  Judas,  the 
efforts  of  Pilate,  and  the  dream  of  his  wife.  Chap,  xxvii.  1 — 26. 

D. — ^The  King  as  Priest  in  the  hands  of  the  executioners. 
Credentials  from  the  prophets,  and  from  heaven  in  the  dark- 
ness at  mid-day.  (Verses  7 — 49.) 

E. — ^The  death  and  burial.  Credentials  in  the  earthquake, 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  and  the  witnesses.  (Verses  50 — 
66.) 

It  cannot  but  be  manifest,  in  following  Matthew  through 
Part  3d  of  his  Grospel,  that  he  never  even  for  a  moment  loses 
sight  of  the  Jewish  reader  for  whom  he  is  wielding  his  pen. 
Jesus  is  everywhere  held  up,  along  with  his  appropriate  cre- 
dentials, as  Uie  promised  Messiah  of  the  Jews. 

We  leave  the  tracing  of  this  Jewish  aim  in  the  details  of 
this  portion  of  the  Gospel  to  the  reader,  and  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  contrasts  with  Matthew's  Gospel  furnished  by  the 
records  of  the  other  three  Evangdists.  The  discourse  con- 
cerning his  future  advent  appears  in  Mark  and  Luke  as  well 
as  in  Matthew.  John  omits  it,  as  the  great  events  immedi- 
ately predicted  in  it  were  already  long  since  passed  when  he 
wrote  his  Gospel.  Mark  passes  by  the  series  of  parables  in 
which  Jesus  teaches  the  dhciples  how  to  wait  for  his  coming, 
but  narrates  the  other  events  found  in  Matthew  as  essential 
parts  in  the  career  of  his  King.  Luke  omits  the  parables ; 
points,  in  his  version  of  the  prophetic  discourse,  beyond  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  to  the  times  of  the  retribution  of  the 
Gentiles;*  introduces  after  it  the  strife  for  the  chief  place  that 
occurred  just  before  the  Passover  meal,  (in  connection  with 
the  washing  of  feet,  John  xiii.);  and  records  the  tenderness  of 
Jesus  toward  the  easily  tempted  Simon,  in  his  promise  to  save 
him  from  Satan.  John,  in  marked  contrast  with  all  the  synop- 
tistd,  brings  forward  the  comforting  discourses,  the  grand  doc- 
trines, the  loving  spiritual  communion,  the  precious  consola- 

*  Luke  zzi.  24. 
VOL.  XL. — ^NO.  IV.  66 
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tions  and  the  Divine  tenderness  of  Jesus,  which  marked  the 
closing  hours  with  his  disciples,  and  which,  while  above  the 
reach  of  the  unspiritual  Jew  and  Boman  and  Greek,  have  fur- 
nished the  theme  of  the  sweetest  meditations  of  the  Christian, 
the  spiritual  man,  in  all  ages  and  drcamstances.  The  contrast 
between  Matthew's  account  of  the  Passion  and  the  events 
attending,  and  the  accounts  of  the  other  Evangelists,  is  very 
clear  in  the  minor  details.  Mark  portrays  this  great  closing 
event  of  the  Gospel  history  with  the  vividness  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness;* fitting  the  whole  picture  for  the  Eoman  mind  by  fixing 
upon  the  more  striking  features  and  then  adding  such  details 
as  that  concerning  the  young  man  who  fled  naked,  the  disa- 
greement in  the  testimony  of  the  false  witness,  and  Pilate's 
investigation  of  the  reality  of  the  death  of  Jesus^f  Luke  pre- 
sents the  Passion  in  its  gleams  of  "human  sympathy,  its  points 
of  contact  with  common  life,  its  evidences  of  a  perfect  man- 
hood/'l  This  is  seen  quite  as  much  in  the  general  drift  of  his 
narrative  as  in  its  separate  incidents,  sometimes  even  more  in 
what  he  omits  than  in  what  he  inserts.  Luke  alone  has  re- 
corded the  question  which  showed  the  devotion  of  the  disciples 
to  their  Lord  when  the  sword  was  unsheathed  in  the  garden, 
the  thrice-repeated  declaration  of  Pilate,  that  "  he  found  no  fault 
in  Him,"  the  accusation  for  civil  crime,  and  the  examination 
before  Herod.||  He  alone  tells  us  of  the  strengthening  angel 
in  Gethsemane,  in  the  struggle  with  the  weakness  of  human 
nature;  of  his  sweat  like  great  drops  of  blood;  of  an  hour  of 
his  enemies,  and  of  the  powers  of  darkness ;  of  that  look  which 
recalled  Peter  to  the  consciousness  of  his  fearful  &11;  of  the 
words  with  which  he  resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his 
Father.S  Luke  alone  has  preserved  the  last  word  of  mercy,  in 
which  he  removed  the  injury  which  had  been  wrought  by  mia- 
taken  zeal ;  the  last  word  of  warning,  in  which  he  turned  the 
thoughts  of  mourners  to  the  consequences  which  should  follow 
the  deed  which  moved  their  compassion,  to  themselves  and  the 
Jewish  nation;  the  last  prayer  of  infinite  love,  in  which  he 

*  See  Westoott,  pp.  828,  824.  f  Mark  xiv.  61,  52,  59;  zr.  44, 46. 

X  See  Weatoott,  pp.  824,  825.  ||  Luke  zxu.  49;  xziU.  2,  4, 14,  22. 

S  Luke  zxU.  48,  44,  58,  61 ;  zsOU.  46. 
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pleaded  for  those  who  reviled  and  dew  him;  the  last  act  of 
Boyereign  grace,  in  which  he  spoke  a  blessing  from  the  bross 
to  the  dying  malefia^tor.^  It  is  Luke  who  tells  us  that  all 
the  multitudes  that  came  together  and  saw  the  things  which 
were  done,  returned  beating  their  breasts  for  sorrow.f  He 
makes  his  aim,  to  reach  the  universal  man,  everywhere  appa- 
rent. John  gives  the  main  facts  in  an  abridged  form,  and 
as  if  to  prepare  for  what  he  is  to  add  by  way  of  supple- 
menting and  bringing  out  the  mutual  harmony  of  the  accounts 
of  the  other  Gospels,  and  infoses  into  the  whole  narrative  of 
the  events  which  centre  in  the  cross  the  spirit  of  "the  disci- 
ple who  leaned  on  Jesus'  breast/'  He  alone  gives  us  all  the 
details  of  the  betrayal;  the  record  of  the  hearing  before  Annas, 
which  clears  up  the  difficulties  in  the  accounts  of  Peter's  denial 
of  Jesus;  the  explanation  to  Pilate  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
his  kingdom ;  the  committing  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  to  the 
care  of  John ;  that  the  legs  of  Jesus  were  not  broken  as  were 
those  of  the  malefactors ;  that  his  side  was  pierced  with  a  lance 
and  forthwith  blood  and  water  came  out.J  Everywhere  we 
find  in  his  Grospel,  even  where  he  records  the  same  fewts  with 
the  other  Evangelists,  those  touches  which  always  affect  the 
Christian  heart.  Matthew  wields  a  different  pen.  He  is  not 
writing  for  the  Roman,  nor  for  the  Greek,  nor  yet  for  the 
Christian,  but  for  the  Jew  not  yet  become  a  believer  in  Jesus, 
and  whom  he  is  seeking,  under  God's  guidance  and  in  a  way 
which  takes  into  account  his  essential  character  and  peculiar  his- 
tory and  development,  to  lead  up  to  the  higher  spiritual  level  of 
the  truth  of  John's  Gospel.  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  is  the  thought 
that  everywhere  gives  unity  to  his  narrative  of  the  Passion.  || 
His  record  has  therefore  an  Old  Testament  cast.  Out  of  the 
events  that  shook  the  faith  of  men  in  Jesus  he  brings  singu- 
larly significant  fulfilments  of  prophecy.  He  alone  gives  the 
final  testimony  to  the  Mes^iahship  of  Jesus  by  himself  and  his 
enemies.  He  alone  make#  prominent  the  Messianic  majesty 
of  Jesus,  in  his  arrest,  whiin  he  declares  to  his  disciples  that  a 
word  could  bring  legions  of  angels  to  his  rescue;  in  his  trial 

*  Lake  xxii.  51 ;  xxm.  27--81,  84,  48.  f  ^^«  ^^^^^  ^- 

t  John  xYiii.  1—11,  12—24,  88—88;  xix.  26,  27,  88,  84. 
I  See  Westoott,  pp.  822,  828. 
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before  the  religious  authorities,  when,  under  solemn  oath,  he 
claims  the  title  and  glory  of  the  Messiah;  in  his  death,  when 
the  earth  quakes  and  the  dead  come  forth  to  do  homage  to  the 
crucified.* 

Matthew  has  now  recorded  the  proclamation  of  the  coming 
kingdom,  the  testing  of  the  faith  of  men  in  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus,  and  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  high-priestly  death.  The  King  is  in  the  sepulchre — ^and 
that  sepulchre  sealed  and  guarded.  It  remains  for  him  to 
record  that  event  on  which  his  claims  before  the  Jewish  nation 
finally  hinge,  and  which  prepares  for  his  assumption  of  his 
royal  authority. 

Conclusion. — ^Eesurrection  and  assumption  of  kingly  autho- 
rity.    Credentials  for  the  Jew.     Chap,  xxviii. 

The  concluding  chapter,  with  its  brief  record  of  events  sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  centring  in  his  resurrection, 
was  manifestly  written  for  the  Jew.  The  facts  connected  with 
the  sealing  of  the  sepulchre  and  the  setting  of  the  Boman 
guard  to  keep  it,  furnish  irrefragable  evidence  to  the  Jew  that 
Jesus  is  risen  from  the  dead, — and  this,  whether  we  regard  the 
array  of  witnesses  of  the  event,  in  the  enemies  as  well  as  the 
friends  of  Jesus,  to  whom  appeal  could  be  made,  or  the>  utter 
insufficiency  of  the  explanation  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  account 
for  the  marvellous  power  and  progress  of  the  kingdom.  As 
compared  with  the  other  Gk)spels,  that  of  Matthew  retains  to 
the  close  those  distinctive  features,  the  presence  of  which  wo 
have  traced  from  its  beginning.  Matthew  presents  to  the  Jew 
the  outward  glory  of  the  resurrection,  in  the  supernatural 
accompaniments,  and  in  the  majesty  of  the  ris^n  and  tri* 
umphant  Messiah  to  whom  the  disciples  bow  as  God;t 
Mark  confirms  for  the  Eoman  the  reality  of  the  resurrection 
by  the  evidence  so  addressed  to  the  senses  as  successively  to 
dissipate  the  doubts  of  the  women,  the  two  disciples,  and  the 
eleven;  Luke  demonstrates  for  the  Greek  the  spiritual  necessity 
by  which  suffering  and  victory  were  united  in  the  close  of  the 
earthly  career  of  Jesus;  John  portrays  the  effect  of  the  resur- 
rection on  those  individuals  who  by  long  companionship  had 

«  Matt  zxvi.  68,  64;  xxvU.  51,  68. 
t  See  Westoott,  pp.  320—888. 
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been  lifted  up  into  spiritual  communion  with  Jesus,  and  shows 
the  risen  Son  of  God  in  his  relations  to  the  frailties  of  the 
Christian.  In  Matthew  we  behold  the  risen  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
sianic King,  invested  with  "all  authority  in  heaven  and  on 
earth;"  sending  out  all  his  royal  subjects, — not  from  Jerusalem 
from  which  he  had  before  withdrawn,  and  which  was  hence- 
forth to  be  no  more  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  true  religion, 
but  froin  the  mountain  in  Galilee, — to  subdue  all  the  nations 
to  his  spiritual  sway;  and  promising  to  be  present  with  them 
to  the  end: — in  Mark  we  see  the  risen  Jesus,  as  the  universal 
King,  who,  after  infusing  a  divine  energy  into  those  who  are 
to  be  his  representatives  on  earth,  and  clothing  them  with 
miraculous  power  for  the  conquest  of  that  world  to  which  he 
gives  law,  is  seated  "at  the  right  hand  of  God"  in  heaven,  as 
Lord  of  all,  while  they  push  that  conquest  to  the  furthest 
limits  of  the  globe: — ^in  Luke  we  witness  in  the  risen  Jesus 
the  Divine  Saviour,  in  whom  everything  that  belongs  to  the 
perfection  of  our  human  nature  remains  still,  and  through 
whose  name  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  preached 
among  all  nations  beginning  at  Jerusalem : — ^in  John  we  per- 
ceive in  the  risen  Jesus,  Chridt,  the  Son  of  God,  among  his 
own,  dispensing  comfort  to  the  weeping,  peace  to  the  troubled, 
faith  to  the  doubting,  pardon  and  restoration  to  the  tempted, 
and  fallen,  and  penitent,  in  order  that,  believing  in  him  they 
might  have  life  through  his  name.*  The  aspects  in  which  the 
risen  Jesus  comes  forward  in  these  Grospels, — as  Almighty 
Sovereign  in  heaven  with  a  conquered  world  beneath,  as  Divine 
Saviour  of  the  suffering  and  sorrowing  sinner,  of  whatever 
race,  and  as  Son  of  God  the  life  of  men, — serve  to  m^ke  more 
conspicuous  the  character  of  that  Messiah  of  prophecy  who, 
in  the  view  given  in  the  £rst  of  the  Gospels,  assumes  the  scep- 
tre of  universal  and  eternal  King; — ^while  the  four  portraitures 
together  exhibit  the  perfect  character  q£  that  Divine-man 
and  mediator  between  God  and  man,  which  meets  and  satisfies 
the  needs  of  the  great  races  of  the  Gospel  time,  and  of  the 
representative  men  and  our  complex  nature  in  all  ages. 

To  one  casting  a  final  glance  back  from  the  point  which  we 

•  Matt  xxTiU.  16—20 ;  Mark  xtL  16—20 ;  Luke  xxir.  86—49 ;    John  xz. 
11  to  the  end ;  John  xx.  81. 
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have  reached  over  this  entire  Gfospel,  its  adaptation  in  its  spirit 
and  aim,  and  plan,  to  the  wants  of  the  Jew  ideal,  and  in  its 
polemic  aspects,  to  the  needs  of  the  Jew  actual,  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,-  must,  we  think,  be  evident.  We  find  the  three  sides 
of  the  Messianic  office  realized  in  Jesus  as  he  is  held  up  by 
Matthew.  He  is  born  King  of  the  Jews,  and  addresses  him- 
self to  the  mission  of  founding  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In 
the  prosecution  of  that  mission  we  see  that  he  appears  aa  Pro- 
phet proclaiming  the  coming  and  law  of  that  kingdom ;  that 
surrendering  himself  up  as  king  to  the  faith  awakened  in  him 
by  his  proclamation  of  the  coming  kingdom,  and  as  prophet 
correcting  the  false  notions  of  the  kingdom  held  by  his  disci- 
ples and  the  masses,  he  is  rejected  by  the  leaders  of  the  nation; 
that  as  Priest  he  lays  the  foundation  for  his  dominion  in  his 
sacrificial  death;  and  he  rises  from  the  dead  and  assumes  the 
place  of  royal  authority  which  he  has  won  by  his  prophetic 
and  priestly  work.  We  find  the  corruptions  and  hypocrisies 
of  Jewish  religious  life  everywhere  unmasked,  and  the  errors 
of  Jewish  doctrine  exhibited  and  corrected,  until  religion  and 
truth  stand  out  so  clearly  in  contrast  with  their  counterfeits, 
that  there  is  no  mistaking  them,  and  the  character  of  the 
Messiah  shines  with  all  the  lustre  of  its  scriptural  beauty  and 
spirituality.  Here  that  Messiah  is  realized  in  Jesus.  The 
life  of  Jesus  as  it  was  lived  on  earth,  and  his  character  as  it 
actually  appeared,  are  placed  alongside  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Messiah  as  sketched  in  the  prophets, — the  historic  by 
the  side  of  the  prophetic;  the  greatness  of  the  Prophet  like 
unto  Moses  is  seen  in  the  Nazarene  as  he  speaks  for  God  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  kingdom  and  foretells  its  fature; 
the  grandeur  of  the  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah,  "despised 
and  rejected  of  men,"  "wounded  for  our  transgressions,"  shines 
through  all  his  words  and  acts  which  culminate  in  his  vica- 
rious death  on  Calvary ;  and  the  sublimity  of  him  of  whom 
Jehovah  said,  "I  have  set  my  king  on  my  holy  hill  of  Son," 
appears  in  Jesus  the  Son  of  David,  as  he  forms  and  gives  law 
to  a  world-wide  spiritual  society,  an  everlasting  state,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ; — Jesus  and  the  Messiah  are  demonstrated 
to  be  the  one  and  the  same.  At  ihe  same  time,  by  the  marked 
contrasts  everywhere  to  be  seen,  as  well  in  the  general  scope 
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as  in  the  details, — in  distinction  firom  Mark,  the  Gospel  for 
the  Eoman,  Luke,  the  Gospel  for  the  Greek,  and  John,  the 
Gospel  for  the  Christian, — the  claim  of  Matthew  is  established 
as  the  Gospel  for  the  Jew. 


Abt.  II. — The  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament; 
considered  in  eight  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  on  the  Bampton  Foundation.  By  Thomas  De- 
HANT  Bernard,  M.  A.,  of  Exeter  College,  and  Eector  of 
Walcot.  From  the  second  London  edition,  with  improve- 
ments. Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  New  York:  Sheldon  & 
Co.    Cincinnati:  G.  S.  Blanchard  &  Co.     1867.    Pp.  258. 

We  have  been  led  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  the  present 
article,  by  an  earnest  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  admirable  treatise,  of  which  we  have  seen  no  extended 
notice  in  any  of  the  religious  periodicals  of  this 'country. 
What  reputation  Mr.  Bernard  had  gained  in  England  before 
the  delivery  of  these  lectures  we  do  not  know,  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  will  henceforth  be  regarded  by  the  church  to 
which  he  belongs,  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  her  sons.  Some  of 
his  co-labourers  in  that  church  may  surpass  him  in  learning, 
but  few  of  them  by  any  one  book  which  they  have  produced, 
have  rendered  greater  service  than  he  has  done  in  this  volume 
to  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  freshness  of  the  matter,  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  subject  is  thought  out,  and  the  clearness  and  vigour  of  the 
style  evince  a  gifted  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  while  in  every 
part  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  genuine  evangelical  piety.  The 
book,  moreover,  has  all  the  merits  of  an  able  controversial 
work  without  being  really  such,  for  while  not  much  notice  is 
taken  of  the  errors  of  those  who  dishonour  the  Scriptures,  the 
truth  is  exhibited  in  the  most  lucid  manner.  It  is  eminently 
readable,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  that  undigested 
mass  of  reference  and  authority,  so  common  among  English 
scholars. 
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He  entitles  his  book  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  Neu)  Tes- 
tamentf  but  the  word  progress  applies  rather  to  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  as  teaching  the  doctrines,  than  to  the 
doctrines  themselves.  But  even  when  the  phrase  progressive 
teaching  is  used,  the  subject  of  the  lectures  is  not  stated;  it  is 
the  plan  on  which  the  New  Testament  teaches  progressively, 
which  the  lecturer  discusses.  The  idea  of  plan  is  much  more 
prominent  throughout  the  lectures  than  that  of  progress.  His 
design  is  to  show  that  the  progress  in  teaching,  so  discernible  in 
the  several  stages  or  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  prove  "  the  unity  of  a  divine  plan,  and,  therefore, 
the  continuity  of  a  divine  authority."  For  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  is  not  only  progressive,  but  it  was  matured  on 
a  plan,  a  plan  which  lay  completely  in  the  mind  of  the  Divine 
Author  before  any  part  was  written.  This  plan  discovers  itself 
in  the  relations  which  all  the  component  parts  of  the  book  sus- 
tain to  each  other.  We  consider  it  a  very  important  remark  of 
our  author,  that  the  relations  constituted  by  the  several  parts  of 
the  Bible  "  enter  as  really  into  the  scheme  of  Scriptures  as  do 
the  several  parts  themselves;  and  must  be  rightly  understood 
and  duly  appreciated,  if  the  doctrine  which  the  book  yields 
upon  the  whole,  is  to  be  firmly  grasped  by  the  student  or  fairly 
presented  by  the  preacher."  To  this  we  will  add  another  of 
his  sentences  equally  worthy  of  attention.  "In  regard  to  any 
subject,  the  observation  of  successive  stages  of  design  mast  be 
expected  ultimately  to  conduce  to  a  more  thorough  compre- 
hension of  the  thing  designed,  and  will  also  naturally  tend  to 
place  the  observer  in  closer  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  de- 
signer.    So  will  it  be  with  the  written  word." 

A  desire  to  assist  the  student  of  the  Bible  thus  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  relations  constituted  by  its  several 
parts,  and  to  aid  him  thus  to  place  his  mind  "  in  conscious 
contact  with  the  mind  of  Grod,"  would  have  been  inducement 
enough  for  selecting  the  theme  chosen  by  the  author  for  the 
subject  of  his  lectures.  He  informs  us,  however,  that  the  pre- 
sent labour  had  its  origin  in  the  solicitude  with  which  he 
observed  the  fact,  that  many  eminent  writers  and  preachers 
refuse  to  regard  the  apostolic  writings  as  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  considering  them  as  simply  specimens  of  human  appre- 
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liensions  of  Divine  truth,  mere  PauKne,  Petrine,  or  Alexan- 
drian versions  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  For  he  says,  "  the 
subject  was  in  &ct  originally  suggested  by  the  strong  disposi- 
tion evinced  by  some  eminent  writers  and  preachers  to  make  a 
broad  separation  between  the  words  of  the  Lord  and  the  teach- 
ing of  his  Apostles,  and  to  treat  the  definite  statements  of  doc- 
trine in  the  Epistles,  rather  as  individual  varieties  of  opinion 
on  the  revelation  recorded  in  the  Grospels,  than  as  the  form  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  has  perfected  for  us  the  one  revelation 
of  himself."  This  is  almost  the  only  notice  which  Mr.  Bernard 
takes  in  his  book  of  the  strong  disposition  to  which  he  alludes 
manifested  by  some  English  writers,  and  much  more  freely 
indulged  by  many  of  the  German.  As  already  remarked,  he 
says  but  little  about  the  erroneous  views  which  he  is  desirous 
to  overthi'ow.  Dr.  Newman's  doctrine  of  Development  is 
referred  to,  but  it  is  not  made  prominent.  His  plan  seems  to 
be  to  counteract  the  influence  of  error  rather  by  the  strong 
presentation  of  truth  than  by  arguing  with  heretics. 

We  think  it  unfortunate  that  language  is  often  employed  in 
this  instructive  volume  which  seems  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  author  is  speaking  of  the  development  of  doctrine,  when  he 
does  not  mean  the  thing  itself,  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense, 
but  simply  progressive  teaching.  The  two  things  should  be 
kept  distinct,  for  they  are  diflferent.  For  progress  varies  in 
its  nature  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  pro- 
gresses. When  we  speak  of  a  doctrine  progressing  we  mean 
its  evolution.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  progress  of  a  course 
of  teaching,  we  mean  the  gradual,  systematic  unfolding 
hy  ike  teacher  of  the  truths  which  it  is  his  object  to  place  before 
us.  Perhaps  also  the  idea  is  included,  that  as  the  course  of 
teaching  goes  on,  such  changes,  new  methods,  <&c.,  are  from 
time  to  time  introduced  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  exi- 
gences of  the  particular  stage  of  instruction  reached  by  the 
learner. 

In  the  discussion  of  his  subject  he  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  a  course  of  teaching  is  involved  in  that  particular  arrange- 
ment of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  familiar  to 
us.  For  he  treats  the  four  Gospels,  the  Book  of  Acts,  the  col- 
'  lection  of  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  as  severally  exhibiting 
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stages  in  the  course  of  Divine  teaching  which  have  a  nataral 
fitness  to  succeed  each  other.  Here  an  unwarrantable  stress 
may  seem  to  be  laid  on  an  accidental  order.  The  answer  to 
this  idea  is,  that  a  careful  study  and  comparison  of  the  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  show  that ''  the  several  documents  are  in 
their  right  places  according  to  the  highest  kind  of  relation 
which  they  can  bear  to  each  other;"  and  that  if  they  had  come 
into  our  hands  differently  arranged  from  what  they  are,  ooe 
who  would  study  them  as  a  whole,  would  be  led  to  place  them 
in  the  same  order  as  that  which  they  have  actually  assumed. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  design  of  the  lectures,  Mr.  Bernard 
informs  us,  to  treat  of  the  custom  of  the  church  in  regard  to 
the  order  of  the  canon*  A  short  summary  of  the  testimooy 
derived  from  extant  manuscripts,  from  catalogues  of  the  sacred 
books  given  by  ancient  writers,  and  from  the  habitual  arrange- 
ment of  the  oldest  versions,  is  given  in  a  note  in  the  Appendix. 
To  this  he  refers  us,  with  the  remark:  ''From  that  review  of 
the  case,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  order  in  which  we  now 
read  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  which  on  the 
whole  they  have  tended  to  assume;  and  that  the  general  inter- 
nal arrangement,  by  which  the  entire  collection  forms  for  us  a 
consecutive  course  of  teaching,  has  been  sufficiently  recognized 
by  the  instinct,  and  fixed  by  the  habit  of  the  church." 

It  shall  be  our  aim  in  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  give 
our  readers,  with  but  little  comment,  the  substance  of  these 
eight  lectures,  quoting  as  frequently  as  may  suit  oar  purpose 
the  author's  own  words. 

The  first  lecture  is  introductory;  the  second  and  third  lec- 
tures are  devoted  to  the  Grospel  collection ;  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
to  the  book  of  Acts;  the  sixth  and  seventh  to  the  Epistles,  and 
the  eighth  to  the  Apocalypse. 

In  order  to  fix  die  point  of  view  from  which  the  subject 
will  be  regarded,  our  author  in  the  introductory  lecture  lays 
down  three  positions.  The  first  is,  that  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  is  truly  Divine,  it  being  nothing  lees  than 
truth  communicated  by  Gbd  The  second  position  assumes 
that  '^  the  course  of  Divine  teaching  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation coincides  in  extent  with  the  New  Testament  Scriptures," 
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— it  extends  to  the  close  of  the  New  Testament,  and  reaches 
its  com|fletion  within  those  limits. 

In  regard  to  the  communications  contained  in  the  four 
Gospels  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  That  they  are  from  God 
the  Saviour  asserts  when  just  before  his  departure  addressing 
the  Father,  he  said,  ''  I  have  given  them  the  words  which  thou 
gavest  me."  The  saying,  however,  is  not  only  true  of  those 
words.  We  may  be  sure  that  it  applies  to  the  teaching 
which  was  continued  by  the  apostles  after  the  voice  of  Jesus 
ceased  to  be  heard,  and  he  had  ascended  to  the  Father.  The 
distinctive  character  of  the  discourse  of  our  Saviour  contained 
in  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  chapters  of  St  John,  "is  that 
of  transition,  closing  the  past  but  opening  the  future,  repre- 
senting a  later  stage  of  teaching  as  the  predestined  completion 
of  the  earlier,  and  cementing  both  into  one,  by  asserting  for  both 
the  same  source,  and  dififusing  over  both  the  same  authority." 

The  course  of  Divine  instruction  then  extends  to  the  close 
of  the  New  Testament.  Here  however  it  reaches  its  comple- 
tion. The  presumption  might  seem  to  be  otherwise.  For  the 
revealed  truth  presented  to  us  in  the  Epistles  is  not  simply  in 
the  form  of  rehearsals  to  us  of  certain  definite  revelations 
which  the  writers  alleged  that  they  had  received.  Were  this 
the  case,  their  testimony  to  these  revelations  would  be  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists  as  to 
the  discourses  of  our  Lord.  "But#we  have  the  revealeki 
truth  presented  to  us  in  the  second  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
not  only  as  a  communication  from  God,  but  also  as  an  appre- 
hension by  man."  "  We  have  the  Gospel  as  it  existed  in 
the  mind  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  of  James  and  of  John.  It  is 
thus  presented  to  us  in  combination  with  the  processes  of 
human  thought,  and  the  variations  of  human  feelings,  in  asso-» 
ciation  with  the  peculiarities  of  individual  character,  and  in 
the  course  of  its  more  perfect  elaboration  through  the  exigen- 
cies of  events  and  controversies."  But  this  is  "also  the 
account  of  the  whole  subsequent  history  oi  doctrine  in  the 
world,  that  is,  of  church  history  in  its  essential  and  inward 
character.  Therefore  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  stimd  to  the 
ecclesiastical  historian  as  the  first  (diapters  of  his  work,  for 
there  he  already  finds  the  aspects  which  the  revealed  tm*^^ 
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bears  to  human  minds  and  assumes  in  human  hands,  and  &e 
manner  in  which  its  parts  and  proportions  come  to  be  distinctiy 
exhibited  through  the  agency  of  men  and  the  instrumentality 
of  facts.  And  this  is  a  process  which  goes  on  through  descend- 
ing ages  and  in  which  every  generation  bears  its  part"  But 
if  the  history  of  the  apprehension  of  Christian  truth  by  man, 
which  commences  within  the  New  Testament,  is  continued  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  to  the  end  of  time,  what  is  it  which 
draws  the  line  of  separation  between  the  i4x>&tolic  period  and 
all  the  subsequent  periods  of  this  history?  It  iis  this — ^that 
the  apoStolic  period  is  not  ovdy  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
apprehension  of  truth  hy  man;  it  is  also  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  communioation  of  iruih  hy  OocL"  In  the  writings  of 
the  apostles  the  Grospel  bears  this  aspect,  viz.,  that  of  a  reve- 
lation of  what  he  intended  that  it  should  be  in  the  minds  of 
men  for  ever.  And  while  the  church  has  from  the  beginning 
acknowledged  this  character  of  the  apostolic  writings,  this 
acknowledgment  has  been  confined  to  these  writings,  and  has 
never  been  extended  to  subsequent  expositions  or  decrees. 

The  third  position  is  that  the  relative  character  of  the  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  adequately  represent  the  plan  on  whidi 
the  Divine  teaching  was  progressively  matured.  Here  the 
author  explains  the  method  of  teaching  which  characterizes  the 
New  Testament  as  a  whole.  It  does  not  exhibit  the  growth  of 
Christian  doctrine  as  «  matter  of  history.  Its  progressive 
teaching  is  not  on  the  historical,  but  the  constructive  method. 
Its  representation  of  progress  is  not  regulated  by  the  order  of 
fact  but  by  the  order  of  thought.  For  instance,  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  had  the  ex- 
hibition given  of  it  in  the  Gbspel  of  John  been  on  the  historic 
principle,  the  words  and  deeds  of  our  Lord  would  have  been 
presented  in  the  actual  order  of  their  occurrence.  The  repre- 
sentation, however,  is  constructive,  and  therefore  we  see  them 
'*  coalescing  into  a  separate  whole,  as  bringing  out  a  view  of  that 
manifestation,  which  is  an  advance  in  the  order  of  thought  upon 
the  view  which  the  synoptic  Gospels  present."  The  New  Testa- 
ment being  completed,  the  plan  on  which  the  Lord  perfected  his 
promised  teaching  can  now  be  seen.  The  relative  order  of  the 
successive  contributions  of  that  teaching  can  be  discerned. 
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This  collection  of  writings  is  upon  the  &ce  of  them  indepen- 
dent and  occasion^,  yet  taken  as  a  whole  the  impression  which 
it  makes  upon  the  mind  is  that  of  unity  and  design.  ''The 
several  parts  grow  out  of,  and  into  each  other,  with  mutual 
support  and  correlative  functions,"  and  the  delighted  believer 
recognizes  in  the  whole  book  a  plan  of  teaching  conceived  by 
one  presiding  mind.  The  introductory  lecture  closes  with  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  outlines  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed, 
marking  off  the  stages  of  teaching  in  the  New  Testament,  viz., 
the  Gospels,  the  book  of  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  pointing  out  four  principles  by  which  the  progress- 
ive system  of  teaching  is  determined. 

The  second  and  third  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  first  stage  in  the  course  of  Divine  teaching  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  represented  by  the  writings  of  the 
four  Evangelists.  In  it  we  have  the  visible  manifestation  of 
Christ,  including  with  an  account  of  his  words  and  deeds  and 
sufferings,  all  that  sets  before  our  minds  the  glories  of  his  per- 
son, the  superhuman  loveliness  of  his  character,  and  the  Divine 
power  and  majesty  which  belonged  to  him.  And  abo  his  per- 
sonal ministry  and  teaching,  whereby  he  partially  interpreted 
the  facts  relating  to  his  visible  manifestation,  and  partially  an- 
swered the  questions  which  it  suggested.  Eepresenting  thus 
the  whole  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  the  Gospel 
collection  ^^  is  fitted  to  its  place,  and  fulfils  its  function  as  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the  New  Testa" 
menty  It  sustains  to  the  succeeding  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  relation  of  a  commencement  of  a  course  of  teaching,  of 
which  they  are  the  continuance.  For  "  the  Christian  doctrine 
is  a  doctrine  concerning  facts  which  have  occurred,  and  a  per* 
son  who  has  been  manifested  within  the  sphere  of  human 
obseiration.  The  foundations  of  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  the 
word  of  life  are  laid  in  '  that  which  was  seen  with  the  eyes,  and 
heard  with  the  ears,  and  handled  with  the  hands'  of  men. 
Then  it  is  necessary  for  every  learner  that,  before  all  inferences 
or  applications,  the  facts  themselves  as  mere  phenomena  should 
first  be  rendered  in  the  clearest  light.  Hence  our  elementary 
lessons  are  narratives  of  the  simplest  form."  In  pursuance  of 
their  object,  the  writers  have  nothing  to  say  as  from  them- 
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selves.  "  Their  narratives  place  us  without  preface,  and  keep  us 
without  comment,  among  external  scenes,  in  full  view  of  fects, 
and  in  contact  with  the  living  person  whom  they  teach  us  to 
know/'  This  purpose  is  still  more  effectually  secured  by  the 
fourfold  repetition  of  the  history.  "We  do  not  go  forward  to 
further  disclosures,  till  the  historical  facts  have  been  insured 
to  us  by  testimony  upon  testimony,  and  the  portrait  has  grown 
familiar  to  us  by  liae  upon  line."  And  we  are  placed  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  position  of  those  who  were  present  with  Jesos 
when  he  was  upon  earth.  We  have  fellowship  with  tbem  in 
their  remembrances  of  him.    For  us  it  is  all  real. 

The  impression  is  deeper  from  the  repetition  of  many  pas- 
sages of  the  story  under  slightly  varying  lights,  and  in  differ- 
ent relative  connections.  *'  Lively  attention,  minute  observa- 
tion, careful  comparison,  and  inquiry  which  is  never  fully 
satisfied,  are  awakened  at  every  step  by  that  singular  combiDar 
tion  of  resemblances,  and  differences;  and  the  mind  is  thus 
engaged  to  dwell  longer  on  the  scenes,  conversing  among  them 
in  a  more  animated  spirit,  and  with  an  interest  which  is  per- 
petually refreshed."  "The  four  discriminated  aspects  of  their 
common  subject  which  the  several  Gospels  present,  are  those 
of  the  Royal  Lawgiver,  the  Mighty  Worker,  tiie  Friend  of  man, 
and  the  Son  of  God,  four  aspects,  but  one  portrait."  "In 
placing  the  statement  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  the  first  work 
of  the  Gospel  histories,  and  as  the  beginning  of  the  goepd 
itself,  I  speak  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  those  books, 
and  of  the  whole  ensuing  system  of  doctrine."  It  is  when  we 
have  first  known  himself,  that  we  are  ready  for  the  Spirit  to 
take  of  the  things  which  are  his,  and  show  them  to  us. 

But  with  the  visible  manifestation  of  Christ  is  interwoven 
his  personal  teaching.  Before  however  showing  thatitaleo 
partakes  of  an  initiatory  character,  the  author  invites  us  to 
look  at  the  Gospel  collection  as  separated  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  order  to  notice  that  it  fulfils  its 
work  within  its  own  limits  on  a  plan  of  progress. 

(1.)  The  first  three  Gospels  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  Gospel  collection,  the  Gospel  of  John  consti* 
tuting  the  other  part.  Thus  considered,  it  fulfils  a  function  in 
relation  to  John.    It  prepares  us  for  the  higher  disclosures, 
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for  the  "concentrated  revelations  of  glory"  of  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel, by  dwelling  on  events  occurring  in  time,  and  by  present- 
ing the  external  aspects  of  our  Saviour's  life.    (2.)  Again,  if 
%lie  synoptic  Gospels  are  taken  by  themselves,  we  perceive  that 
laven  within  the  limits  of  this  division  the  three  books  in  com- 
l>i&ation,  constitute  a  progressive  coarse.     Here  our  author 
condenses  in  a  few  sentences  some  of  the  results  of  recent 
inveBtigations  into  the  internal  cbaxacters  and  historical  asso- 
ciations of  these  Gospels,  whereby  each  makes  its  proper  con- 
toibutioB  to  the  complete  portrait  of  the  Lord,  and  represents 
a  separate  stage  in  his  presentation  to  the  world.    He  then 
remarks:  "As  the  book  of  Acts  shows  us  three  stages  in  the 
outward  progress  of  the  Gospel,  first  within  the  bounds  of 
Judaism,  then  in  the  work  of  St.  Peter  spreading  beyond  those 
limits  in  the  Boman  direction,  and  finally  in  the  ministry  of 
St.  Paul,  delivered  freely  and  fully  to  the  world;  so  do  the 
synoptic  Grospels  as  they  stand  in  the  canon,  correspond  with 
a  singular  fitness  to  those  three  periods."     (3.)  The  Gospel  of 
John  fulfils  a  function  in  relation  to  the  other  three  Gospels. 
That  function  is  to  dwell  fully  upon,  and  interpret  what  the 
other  three  Gbspels  imply,  concerning  the  glory  of  Christ.    At 
the  same  time  it  is  connected  with  historical  conditions  subse- 
quent in  time  to  those  under  which  the  preceding  books  origi- 
nated.   When  the  gospel  had  "completed  the  conflicts  through 
vhich  it  established  its  relations  to  Judaism  and  to  the  world,'* 
it  entered  on  controversies  which  turned  on  the  person  of 
Christ.    John  was  chosen  "as  the  chief  instrument  for  settling 
human  thought  in  regard  to  this  point.    There  was  but  one 
moment  in  which  the  conditions  for  such  a  production  could 
exist.    Such  a  moment  was  secured  by  the  providence  which 
ordained  that  John  should  live  till  the  first  heresies  had  shaped 
themselves." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  stages  of  progress  are  con- 
stituted only  by  difierences  of  degree.  "There  is  nothing 
expanded  in  one  book  which  has  not  been  asserted  in  another. 
'The  Johannean  conception  of  Christ/  as  it  has  been  termed 
by  some,  who  would  place  it  in  opposition  to  preceding  repre- 
sentations, is  in  fact  their  explication  and  confirmation.  Tb^ 
exposition  is  continuous;  the  picture  is  one."    But  though  t' 
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Gospel  collection  in  thus  seen  to  be  a  scheme  characterized  bj 
unity  and  progress,  yet  even  when  viewed  separately,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  being  not  a  whole  scheme  ending  in  itself^ 
but  a  part  of  a  larger  scheme.  Farther  disclosures  are  almost 
necessitated. 

If  the  Gospel  collection  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  New 
Testament  forms  the  initiatory  stage  of  a  progressive  plan,  then 
the  personal  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus  must  be  an  initiatory 
stage  of  "the  word  of  salvation."  But  it  is  not  a  finished 
word ;  "  it  does  not  bear  the  character  offiTudit;/,**  notwithstand- 
ing that  "  it  includes  the  substance  of  all  Christian  doctrine/' 
And  while  it  is  visibly  progressive,  yet  "on  reojching  its  hiffk^ 
est  point  it  announces  its  own  incompleteness,  and  opens  an* 
other  stage  of  instruction.'*  It  is  admitted  that  we  have  in  our 
Lord's  teaching  the  substance  of  every  doctrine  afterwards 
opened  out  to  the  church.  "  Every  truth  expounded  in  the 
Epistles  roots  itself  in  some  pregnant  saying  in  the  Gospels." 
Nevertheless  our  Lord's  instructions  do  not  bear  the  character 
of  finality.  His  ministry  is  introductory  in  its  form,  its 
method,  and  its  substance.  In  regard  to  its  form  it  is  cast  into 
the  mould  of  parable  or  proverb.  This  form  of  teaching  be- 
longs to  the  introduction  of  knowledge.  "  It  seems  intended 
to  set  the  mind  working,  and  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  inquiry  by 
partial  or  disguised  discoveries  of  truth."  Even  to  the  disci- 
ples through  all  their  time  of  training,  "we  see  that  this  mode 
of  speech  is  largely  used,  and  when  the  personal  intercourse  is 
about  to  close,  they  receive  the  assurance  that  the  teaching  of 
the  future  will  herein  differ  from  that  of  the  past."  Not  only 
however  when  we  observe  the  form  and  method,  but  when  we 
consider  the  svhstance  of  the  doctrine  in  the  Gospels,  we  conclude 
that  we  are  only  in  an  initiatory  stage  of  Divine  teaching.  The 
teaching  contained  in  the  Gospels  is  much  more  full  in  the  clear- 
ing, restoring,  and  perfecting  of  truth  already  known,  than  in 
the  revealing  of  a  mysterious  economy  which  had  not  yet  been 
divulged,  in  the  revealing  of  the  central  truths  of  Christ's 
redeeming  work.  "In  passing  through  the  synoptic  Gospels, 
we  meet  with  few  express  and  definite  assertions  of  the  ;^al 
nature  and  effects  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ."  And 
even  in  that  of  John,  as  our  Lord's  great  testimonies  concern- 
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ing  himself  fall  on  our  ears,  we  are  made  to  feel  in  regard  to 
every  one  of  them,  "that  the  intimations  given  at  the  time  are 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  his  hearers,  and  this  not  only  on 
account  of  the  dulness  of  the  particular  persons,  but  because 
the  testimonies  imply  events  which  have  not  yet  happened, 
and  are  fragments  of  a  revelation  for  which  the  hour  is  not 
yet  come.  Glance  through  a  few  of  these  sayings:  The  hea- 
vens open,  and  the  angels  ascending  and  descending  on  the 
Son  of  man;  the  temple  destroyed,  and  raised  up  again  in 
three  days ;  the  birth  of  water  and  the  Spirit;  the  Son  of  man 
who  came  from  heaven,  who  goes  to  heaven,  and  who  is  in 
heaven ;  the  lifting  up  like  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness  that 
men  may  not  perish;  the  water  which  he  will  give  springing 
up  mto  everlasting  life;  the  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the 
blood  as  the  means  of  everlasting  life  and  of  being  raised  up 
at  the  last  day.  These  sayings,  and  many  others  like  them, 
are  uttered  to  hearers  whose  perplexity  is  made  apparent,  and 
are  at  the  time  left  unexplained,  to  await  the  light  which  they 
are  to  receive  from  future  events  and  later  discoveries."  "  And 
if  this  account  of  one  part  of  his  teaching  be  true,  an  evident 
consequence  follows  in  regard  to  the  other  part  Grant  that 
the  discoveries  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  are  in  any 
measure  restricted  and  deferred,  and  it  follows  that  a  large  part 
of  the  teaching  on  human  duty  must  be  restricted  and  deferred  in 
proportion."  "  In  illustration  of  these  assertions  I  will  instance 
the  treatment  of  the  two  doctrines  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  the  sueeess  of  prayer.  We  know  how  intimately  in  the 
evangelical  system,  these  two  doctrines  are  associated  with  the 
personal  agency  of  our  Redeemer,  the  one  with  Ms  atoning 
sacrifice,  the  other  with  his  priestly  mediation.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  his  own  teaching  on  earth  they  are  not  so  treated. 
Other  truths  concerning  them  are  brought  forward  when  these 
are  absent." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Gospels  then  looks  as  if  it  were  to  be 
followed  by  another  stage  of  teaching.  It  not  only  however 
has  this  appearance;  it  declares  that  such  is  the  fi^ct.  ^*  On 
reaching  its  highest  pointy  it  declares  its  oion  incompleteness, 
and  refers  us  to  another  stage  of  instruction^*  That  the  per- 
sonal teaching  of  the  Lord  is  a  visibly  progressive  system, 
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must  be  apparent  to  every  reader.  Place  side  hj  side  the  first 
discourse  in  St.  Matthew  and  the  last  in  St  John,  and  how  evi- 
dent it  is  that  "  as  we  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  we  leave 
behind  us  the  language  and  associations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  enter  a  new  world  of  thought,  and  hear  a  new  language 
which  is  being  created  for  its  exigencies."  But  though  there  is 
progress  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  yet  one  main  purpose  of  this 
very  discourse  is  to  give  assurance  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
structions of  its  author  are  incomplete.  "  Our  Lord  would 
have  it  understood  to  what  point  in  the  progress  of  his  teach- 
ing we  have  come,  and  what  is  the  relation  between  that  whidi 
is  now  ending,  and  that  which  is  about  to  begin."  The  dis- 
course announces  a  change  not  an  end;  while  dosing  one 
course  of  teaching,  it  at  the  same  time  opens  another;  its  cha- 
racter is  distinctly  transitional.  "The  presence  of  Christ 
with  his  disciples  had  been  a  help  to  what  they  had  already 
learned ;  it  was  a  hindrance  to  what  they  had  now  to  learn. 
While  he  sat  before  them  in  the  body,  it  was  hard  to  under- 
stand the  mystery  of  a  spiritual  union.  That  hindrance  is  to 
be  removed;  *  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away.'"  The 
teaching  which  he  had  given  them  must  close,  but  another 
teaching  is  to  be  substituted,  which  shall  be  also  his.  If  I 
depart  I  will  send  the  Comforter  unto  you.  "Then  follow 
precious  promises  of  the  coming,  and  office,  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  It  was  to  be  the  office  of  that  Spirit  which  had 
been  promised  them,  to  recall  to  their  minds  the  truths  which 
they  had  heard,  as  the  text  and  substance  of  their  future 
knowledge.  He  was  moreover  to  add  that  which  had  not 
been  delivered,  as  well  as  to  recall  that  which  had  been  already 
spoken.  "'When  he  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  shall 
guide  you  into  all  the  truth.'  He  shall  guide  you,  as  by  suc- 
cessive steps  and  continuous  direction  into  the  whole  of  that 
truth  into  which  the  commencements  have  now  been  given; 
and  especially  into  the  highest  and  central  part  of  it.  For  it 
is  also  made  plain  on  what  Bvhject  this  light  shall  be  poured. 
'  He  shall  testify  of  me;  '  he  shall  glorify  me,'  '  he  shall  take 
of  mine  and  show  it  unto  you;'  '  at  that  day  ye  shall  know  that 
lam  in  the  Ihther,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  yovJ  " 
Thus  do  we  perceive  upon  reviewing  the  teaching  of  our 
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Lord  in  the  fleshy  that  the  revelation  of  the  great  salvation 
given  to  na  in  that  teaching,  ie  fiu:  from  final  and  complete. 
"  It  ea^ioiUy  dedares  that  it  is  not  complete.  When  it  was 
ended,  it  was  to  be  followed  by  a  new  testimony  from  Gbd." 

The  fourth  and  fifth  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  book  of  Acts  as  being  the  second  stage  in  the 
course  of  Divine  teaching  in  the'New  Testament. 

The  office  which  the  Gospel  collection  fulfils  in  the  evolution 
of  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  has  been  pointed  out.  The 
same  question  is  now  to  be  considered  wilii  reference  to  the 
second  stage.  Another  question  however  is  first  to  be  an- 
swered, and  the  second  stage  in  answering  it  clearly  evinces 
a  plan  of  progress  in  teaching.  That  question  is  this,  Is  the 
teaching  which  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  furnish  us,  also  the 
teaching  of  Christ?  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  book  of  Acts  to 
assure  us  that  it  is. 

I.  One  part  of  the  office  then  which  this  book  fulfils  is  to 
place  in  a  clear  light,  the  Divine  authority  of  the  doctrine 
given  during  the  period  which  it  covers — to  show  that  that 
authority  which  was  self-evident  in  the  first  stage  of  teaching, 
is  continued  also  in  the  second.  It  is  indeed  implied  that  this 
is  the  case  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Acts  opens.  The 
former  treatise  delivered  to  us  not  all  that  Jesus  did  and 
taught,  but ''  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach  until 
the  day  when  he  was  taken  up."  Then  the  following  writings 
appear  intended  to  give  us  that  which  Jesus  eontinued  to  do 
and  teach  after  the  day  in  which  he  was  taken  up. 

The  authority  then  is  continued  in  the  second  stage,  and 
how  does  that  stage  furnish  evidence  of  this?  By  exhibiting 
"e^  personal  action  or  administration  of  the  Lord  Jesiie 
Christ  in  the  first  evolution  of  his  Oospd  and  formation  of  his 
church**  This  adminstration  was  manifested  by  special  inter- 
ventions on  the  part  of  our  Lord.  It  was  also  manifested 
when  he  filled  the  apostles  with  the  Holy  Ghost  to  fit  them 
to  deliver  the  doctrine. 

This  book,  it  was  said,  is  a  record  of  the  personal  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord  Jesus : — ^it  exhibits  him  to  us  as  command- 
ing and  guiding  his  apostles  in  all  they  did  to  extend  his 
gospel.    If  this  is  so,  as  will  now  be  shown,  then  we  have  a 
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pledge  til  at  in  the  doctrine  wbich  they  delivered  to  the  world, 
ivbether  by  preaching  or  writing,  it  was  Jesus  who  ocmtinued 
to  teach.  "^  the  irUroductory  historical  book  rfuimfesU  the 
direction  of  the  Lord  in  the  acts  cf  these  rnen,  then  in  the  sub- 
sequent  doctrinal  books  we  must  own  his  direction  in  their 
teaming."  The  method  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  Jesna  as 
presented  in  the  Acts  was,  in*  the  first  place,  as  already  inti- 
mated, by  special  interventions.  An  instance  of  such  inter* 
vention  is  seen  in  his  selecting  to  give  testimony  to  the 
truth,  Stephen,  Philip,  Peter,  and  above  all  the  great  apostle 
under  whose  hand  the  doctrines  and  the  destinies  of  the  gospel 
receive  so  extensive  a  development.  '^  Tbis  man  s  conversion, 
etlucation,  commission^  direction  the  Lord  Jesus  undertakes 
himself.  His  wholo  history  is  marked  by  continual  testimo- 
nies of  Divine  intervention  given  at  every  step  which  might 
involve  the  doubt  whether  it  were  of  Paul  or  of  Christ."  In 
proof  of  this  the  author  refers  to  passages  in  the  Acts  which 
cannot  here  be  presented.  *'  And  these  appearances,  voices, 
and  visions  are  not  merely  incidental  favours ;  they  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  apportioned  to  the  moments  when  they  are  wanted, 
moments  which  determine  the  course  which  the  gospel  takes. 
Thus  does  he  who  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  history  was 
seen  to  pass  into  the  heavens,  continue  to  appear  in  person  on 
the  scene.  His  apostles  act  not  only  on  his  post  oommissioni 
but  under  his  present  direction. 

In  the  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts,  we  not  only  see  a 
pledge  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  doctrine  in  the  Epistlesi 
but  we  recognize  in  them  the  means  through  whi(di  that  doc- 
trine was  perfected.  "As  the  gospel  was  guided  through  its 
conflict  with  the  contemporaneous  Judaism ;  as  it  spread  from 
the  Hebrews  to  the  Grecians,  to  the  dispersion,  to  the  devout 
persons,  to  the  heathen  beyond;  as  it  passed  from  Jerusalem 
to  Antioch,  to  Corinth,  to  Rome;  as  it  was  presented  to  men 
first  through  Peter,  and  then  through  Paul, — ^its  doctrines 
were  gaining  at  every  step  in  definiteness  and  fulness.  Utder 
these  circumstances,  a  Divine  guidance  of  events  was  only  a 
means  for  the  Divine  guidance  of  doctrine.  Not  only  the 
steps,  but  the  doctrinal  results  of  them,  are  visibly  included 
in  the  purpose  of  God,  and  marked  with  the  seal  of  heaven/* 
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In  this  way  does  the  history  in  the  Acts  afford  proof  that 
our  teacher  in  the  first,  is  our  teacher  in  the  subsequent 
stages,  and  that* the  voice  of  Paul  speaking  in  the  Scriptures 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  voice  of  Jesus.  But  Paul's  own  words 
contained  in  his  Epistles  supply  proof  still  more  direct.  ''In 
bis  writings  in  general  he  is  careful  to  assert  the  reality  of  his 
apostleship,  as  conferred  by  immediate  appointment  and  bear- 
ing the  seal  of  GkxL  He  even  goes  further,  and  afiirms  that 
those  instructions  themselves  were  no  less  immediately  received 
from  the  Lord  Jesus,  than  was  the  commission  under  which 
they  were  delivered."  Here  the  author  argues  that  the  apos- 
tle in  1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 25  and  1  Cor.  xv.  1 — 7,  as  compared  with 
Gal.  i.  2,  12,  and  Eph.  iii.  2,  3,  intends  to  say  that  he  received 
the  gospel  on  its  historical  side, — as  a  body  of  historic  fact, 
precisely  as  Luke  did,  viz.,  from  those  who  were  the  appointed 
witnesses  of  Christ's  visible  manifestation.  On  its  doctrinal 
aide,  however,  he  received  it  in  the  Mray  of  direct  revelation 
from  the  Lord.  Even  in  personal  visits,  and  by  immediate 
personal  communication,  did  the  Lord  Jesus  explain  to  him 
the  doctrines  which  it  was  given  to  hiw,  especially  to  develope 
and  defend.  EUs  reasoning  cannot  be  spread  out  in  a  review. 
No  reader  can  deny  that  his  presentation  of  the  subject  is 
forcible  and  interesting.  A  part  of  the  argument  will  be 
found  in  a  note  in  the  appendix.  So  that  we  have  evidence 
given  us  in  the  Epistles  no  less  than  in  the  Acts,  of  the  per- 
sonal administration  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  perfecting  his  word. 

But  secondly,  we  not  only  have  our  Lord's  special  interven- 
tions, in  order  that  they  might  be  fiilly  prepared  and  fitted  to 
deliver  the  gospel  to  the  world,  He  filled  them  with  tlie  Holy 
Ghost.  We  recall  the  Saviour's  promisee  respecting  the  gift 
which  was  to  follow  his  departure.  ''In  that  day  ye  shall 
know;"  "  he  rfiall  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance ;"  "he 
shall  guide  you  into  all  truth."  That  the  apostles  had  the 
habitual  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  abode  in  them 
to  enlighten  and  fit  them  for  their  work,  is  evident  from  their 
express  declarations.  They  declared  that  they  "{nreached  the 
gospel  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven;"  that 
they  "had  received  not  the  spirit  which  is  of  the  world,  but 
the  Spirit  which  is  of  God;"  that  they  "spoke  these  things 
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not  in  words  which  man's  wisdom  taught,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  taught;  and  that  they  ^' could  be  judged  of  no 
man/'  because  "none  knew  the  mind  of  the  Lord  so  as  to 
instruct  him,  and  they  had  the  mind  of  Christ." 

We  describe  the  nature  of  the  gift  bestowed  upon  the 
apostles  in  this  communicating  to  them  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
when  we  call  it  the  gospel  itsell  Much,  however,  pertainiog 
to  its  doctrinal  element  had  not  yet  been  fully  made  known 
to  them.  But  the  Spirit  on  his  coming  fully  revealed  to  them 
the  salvation  which  only  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord.  If 
the  Saviour's  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Spirit 
been  sent  to  complete  that  revelation,  "  the  gospel  which  the 
apostles  preached  would  have  been  in  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant features  partly  a  word  of  (Jod,  and  partly  a  word  of 
man.  Their  witness  of  the  death,  and  resurrection,  and  asoen* 
sion  of  Jesus  would  have  demanded  an  unqualified  acceptance, 
but  their  representation  of  the  sacrificial  character  and  aton- 
ing merits  of  the  death,  of  the  life-giving  power  of  the  resur- 
rection, and  of  the  mediatorial  office  in  heaven,  would  have 
been  the  result  of.  their  own  inferences  from  the  words  which 
they  had  gleaned  from  their  Lord." 

Thus  Jesus  by  bestowing  this  gift  upon  his  apostles  in  order 
that  they  might  become  the  teachers  of  his  church  continued 
to  be  himself  her  teacher.  The  teacher  is  not  changed;  the 
only  change  is  in  the  method  of  instruction;  the  method  by 
which  we  are  taught  when  we  reach  the  apostolic  writings,  is 
different  from  that  by  which  we  are  instructed  when  we  read 
the  Gospels,  For  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  have  nothing  to 
say  as  from  themselves,  while  the  authors  of  the  Epistles  give 
us  their  own  apprehensions  of  the  truth  formed  under  the 
Divine  agency.  The  change  was  indeed  rendered  necessary 
by  the  departure  of  Him  who  had  spoken  with  his  lips,  but  it 
was  also  expedient.  The  new  method  was  best  suited  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  learners  in  the  new  position  which  they  occu- 
pied as  learners.  The  thing  now  to  be  done  is  to  "sum  up  the 
whole  bearing  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  throw  full  light 
on  its  spiritual  effects,  and  guide  the  minds  of  men  in  their 
application  of  it  to  themselves. 

And  the  method  adopted  by  the  ascended  Saviour  in  order 
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to  accomplish  this,  consisted  in  his  giving  to  the  church  in  the 
form  of  Epistles  written  by  men  expositions  of  their  own  con- 
victions and  feelings,  and  of  the  processes  of  their  own 
thoughts  concerning  the  things  of  Cl^rist.  ''Who  does  not 
aee  that  this  kind  of  teaching  exceeds  the  other  in  complete- 
ness and  effectiveness?  It  is  more  complete;  for  we  thus  have 
the  word  presented  to  us  in  the  final  form  which  it  was  meant 
to  take,  that,  namely,  of  a  word  dwelling  in  us — ^a  Divine  an- 
nouncement changed  already  into  a  human  experience.  It  is 
more  effective;  inasmuch  as  example  is  more  so  than  precept, 
and  the  same  voice  being  to  us  both  the  voice  of  God  and 
ike  voice  of  man,  affects  our  hearts  with  the  double  power 
of  certainty  and  sympathy/'  In  order  to  fit  the  apostles 
to  be  channels  for  conveying  the  Saviour's  instructions  to  men, 
he  bestowed  upon  them,  as  founders  of  the  church,  higher  gifts 
than  the  mere  members  of  the  church  received,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  gifts  are  bestowed  according  to  the  work  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  calls  men  to  perform. 

n.  But  there  is  another  function  which  the  book  of  Acts 
fulfils,  viz.,  that  of  exhibiting  the  doctrines  as  to  their  generaZ 
character  delivered  by  the  apostles  to  the  world,  and  drawn 
out  from  the  facts  relating  to  the  manifestation  of  Christ. 
These  doctrines  are  the  truths  relating  to  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  souls,  in  contrast  to  the  "  things  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  which  were  presented  so  prominently  in  the 
preaching  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels.  The  parables  and  the 
common  teaching  of  our  Lord  are  not  mainly  about  himself, 
but  about  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  So  also  his  disciples  are 
sent  out  ''to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  are  even  charged 
to  "tell  no  man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ,"  and  are  forbid- 
den to  publish  the  manifestation  of  the  fiskct,  "until  the  Son  of 
man  be  risen  again  from  the  dead."  But  after  our  Lord's 
ascension,  "  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ." 
We  have  constantly  such  expressions  in  the  Acts,  as,  "he 
preached  unto  him  Jesus;"  "he  preached  Christ  in  the  syna- 
gogues." Here  is  progress;  here  is  a  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  doctrine.  A  change  sufficient,  as  the  author  thinks, 
to  explain  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  preaching  as  seen 
in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  Acts.    But  what  more  particulpi*^^ 
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are  the  doctrinee  drawn  oat  from  the  facts  relating  to  the 
manifestation  of  Christ,  which  the  book  of  Acts  exhibits?  The 
answer  is,  that  in  this  book  is  presented  to  us  the  preaching 
of  Christ  as  having  died,  risen,  and  ascended,  which  three 
facts  carry  with  them  the  implication  of  the  three  blessings 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
the  life  everlasting.  ^*  Him  hath  God  exalted,"  says  Peter, 
"  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel 
and  forgiveness  of  sins.''  And  from  one  end  of  the  boc^  to 
the  other,  the  apostles  with  great  power, ''  give  witness  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  which  event  is  presented  as 
the  cause  and  the  commencement  of  that  eternal  life  which 
was  the  hope  of  Israel. 

By  presenting  the  general  character  of  the  doctrine  delivered 
by  the  apostles  to  the  world,  that  is  by  exhibiting  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  on  their  objective  side,  the  book  of  Acts 
becomes  an  introductory  book  to  the  Epistles.  And  if  we  see 
it  sustaining  this  relation  to  the  Epistles,  we  discern  in  the 
New  Testament  a  plan  of  teaching.  It  is  however  by  ful- 
filling its  third  function  that  the  book  more  especially  performs 
the  work  of  a  preface  to  the  doctrinal  books  which  follow. 

III.  The  book  of  Acts  in  the  third  place  fulfils  a  part  of  its 
office  by  tracing  the  steps  of  external  history  through  which 
the  doctrine  was  matured,  in  other  words  by  letting  us  see 
how  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  gradually  matured 
through  events  which  occurred  during  the  time  which  this 
book  covers. 

It  has  been  shown,  our  author  intimates,  that  the  book  of 
Acts  is  a  record  of  the  personal  administration  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  of  his  guidance  given  to  the  steps  of  his  apostles,  and 
of  his  attestations  to  their  words  and  works.  It  thus  prepares 
us  for  the  study  of  the  apostolic  writings  with  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  persons,  sc^es,  and  facts  with  which 
they  are  connected,  carrying  us  '^straight  from  the  Gospek  to 
the  Epistles,  as  the  span  of  some  great  bridge  continues  the 
road  between  dissevered  regions."  But  during  this  intervening 
time  the  doctrine  was  not  only  spreading,  but  through  a  cer- 
tain line  of  events  and  through  the  agency  of  particular  per* 
sons,  it  was  deaaing  and  forming  itself.    We  cannot  Mow 
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the  author  in  noting  particulars  of  the  narrative.    We  can 
see  how  the  events  minister  progressively  to  fixing  for  ever  the 
relations  of  the  gospel  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  how  the  persecu- 
tions, labours,  journeyings,  oppositions,  and  in  connection  with 
them,  the  preaching,  consultations,  and  debates  of  the  apostles 
were  the  means  of  clearing  the  gospel  of  those  elements  which 
Judaism  would  have  infused  into  it,  and  of  forming  it  of  those 
elements  which  it  was  intended  that  the  law  or  the  old  cove- 
nant should  prepare  for  its  use.    For  example,  the  fact  was 
brought  to  light  that  the  gospel  and  not  the  law  must  be 
depended  on,  to  provide  the  means  of  justification,  and  the 
title  to  eternal  life.     This  is  one  of  the  great  principles  which 
were  fought  for  and  secured.     It  "  may  be  expressed  (though 
not  with  strict  accuracy)  by  saying  that  the  gospel  is  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  law.     Not  that  it  is  so,  as  doing  what  the  law 
had  done  before  it  came,  nor  yet  as  doing  what  the  law  had 
been  meant,  but  had  failed  to  do;  but  only  as  doing  what  the 
law  had  been  supposed  to  do."     Prophets  and  Psalmists  had 
asserted  that  the  law  could  not  give  life,  nevertheless  the  Scribes 
taught  distinctly,  and  the  people  were  possessed  with  the  con- 
trary idea.    No  sooner  did  the  apostles  begin  to  preach  than 
the  antagonism  of  the  two  doctrines  appeared.     '*  In  the  Acts 
we  are  carried  through  the  period  of  this  contest  in  the  out- 
ward course  of  events,  and  when  the  history  ceases  in  the 
hired  house  at  Rome,  the  gospel  had  fought  itself  free,  and 
severed  itself  from  Judaism,  not  merely  in  its  form,  but  in  its 
essence,  proclaiming  salvation  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law." 

"  The  other  principle  which  is  contended  for  and  secured  is, 
that  the  Gospel  is  the  heir  of  the  Law"    The  fsict  was  brought 
to  light  that  the  ideas  (together  with  their  form)  of  the  law  or 
of  the  preceding  dispensation  belong  to  the  Gospel.     Included 
in,  and  connected  with  the  law  were  the  id 
nation,  a  special  covenant,  a  worldly  sancti 
service,    an  anointed  priesthood,    a  ceremo 
scheme  of  sacrifice  and  atonement,  a  purcha 
holy  city,  a  throne  of  David,  a  destiny  of 
gospel  claimed  these  riches,  and  developed  i 
unknown  before,  "presenting  the  same  ideas 
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before  embodied  in  the  narrow  bat  distinct  limits  of  carnal 
forms,  in  their  spiritual,  universal,  and  eternal  character." 
Not  only  the  ideas,  but  the  very  form  of  the  law,  even  the 
very  words  of  the  Old  Testament  belong  to  the  goq>d, 
unchanged  and  unchangeable. 

"These  two  principles,  what  the  gospel  does  without  the 
Law,  and  what  the  Gk>spel  derives  from  the  Law,  contain  the 
main  substance  of  apostolic  teaching.  Their  expansion  fills, 
and  forms  all  the  Epistles,  and  each  is  distinctly  wrought  out 
bv  itself,  the  one  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  at  the  begin- 
niog,  the  other  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  at  the  end  of  the 
course  of  the  Pauline  writings." 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  lectures^  the  Epistles,  considered  as 
constituting  the  third  stage  in  the  course  of  Divine  teaching, 
are  examined.  Some  of  the  most  striking  thoughts  in  this 
volume  are  to  be  found  in  the  remarks  introductory  to  some  of 
the  lectures.  We  especially  refer  to  the  observations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  lectures,  and  to  what  the 
author  says  concerning  the  links  of  Scripture  as  he  calls  them, 
uniting  one  part  to  another,  and  assisting  our  sense  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  whole.  The  opening  sentenoee  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  also  the  first  words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
constitute  such  links. 

The  author  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  done  well  had  he 
called  attention  to  the  importance,  in  order  to  our  understand- 
ing more  clearly  the  plan  on  which  the  New  Testament  was 
written,  of  going  back  in  our  thoughts  to  the  time  when  the 
several  books  were  given  to  the  churches.  In  some  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  we  can  discern  this  plan  by  simply  exam- 
ining the  volume  itself,  without  also  thinking  of  the  first  period 
of  the  church's  history  when  the  several  books  were  sent  forth 
to  the  society  of  believers.  But  in  other  portions  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  order  to  see  the  plan  on  whidi  the  Divine  teach- 
ing is  communicated,  we  must  take  into  consideration  while 
examining  ite  pages,  the  time  when  the  books  were  written 
and  given  to  the  people  of  Ghxl  to  be  read  and  studied.  The 
Epistles  everywhere  assume  that  spiritual  life  exists  in  those 
who  read  them,  and  they  are  intended  for  such  in  all  ages,  but 
they  were  in  the  first  instance  addressed  to  the  churches  con- 
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etituted  by  the  labours  of  the  apostles,  and  which  in  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  them  seemed  peculiarly  to  need  the 
"  continued  action  of  the  living  word  of  Goi"  If  we  bear  this 
in  mind  we  shall  be  assisted  to  see  the  plan  of  instruction 
which  characterizes  this  collection  of  writings.  The  titles 
repeated  in  the  successive  superscriptions,  "called  of  Christ 
Jesus" — "beloved  of  God" — "called  saints,"  show  that  they 
,  are  addressed,  as  remarked,  to  those  who  are  already  Chris- 
tians. And  as  they  who  received  the  truth  by  revelation 
through  the  apostolic  writings  were  believers  before  they 
received  those  writings;  as  it  was  spiritually  discerned  by 
them;  and  as  spiritual  life  was  promoted  in  them  by  its  con- 
templation; the  doctrine  now  has  relation  to  the  spiritual  life 
of  souls,  and  even  if  inspired  men  do  not  exhibit  the  truth  in 
writing,  it  will  make  progress,  it  will  be  intellectually  thought 
out,  it  will  have  a  subjective  progress,  it  will  advance  working 
in  the  consciousness  of  men. 

Now  God  might  have  permitted  this  progress  to  go  on  with- 
out any  Divine  exhibitions  of  truth,  but  such  were  needed  by 
the  church.  Believers  were  agitated  by  "new  principles  of 
thought,  new  standards  of  character,  new  grounds  of  duty, 
new  motives,  new  powers,  new  bonds  between  man  and  man, 
new  forms  of  human  society,  new  language  for  human  lips. .  .  . 
At  the  same  time  they  carried  into  this  world  of  thought,  all 
the  tendencies,  infirmities,  and  perversities  of  our  nature,  and 
revealed  truth  had  to  settle  itself  into  lasting  forms,  to  find  its 
adequate  expression,  and  to  have  its  moral  and  social  conse- 
quences deduced  under  a  variety  of  influences  uncongenial  to 
itself."  Divine  exhibitions  then  were  needed,  and  so  God 
caused  the  doctrine  to  be  thought  out  and  exhibited  to  the 
church  by  his  servants  whom  he  endowed  with  apostolic  gifts. 
And  he  caused  it  to  be  infallibly  exhibited  by  them  in  their 
Epistles  as  a  matter  of  tlieir  experience,  and  as  worked  out  in 
their  consciousness. 

The  Epistles  are  "the  voice  of  the  Spirit  speaking  within 
the  church  to  those  who  are  themselves  within  it,  certifying  to 
them  the  true'  interpretations  and  applications  of  the  principles 
of  thought  and  life  which  as  believers  in  Jesus  they  had  re- 
ceived." They  clear,  and  settle,  and  develope,  and  combine  the 
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doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  correspondence  with  the  ascertained 
capacities  and  necessities  of  believers.    They  show  the  revela- 
tion of  God  as  wrought  into  its  ultimate  and  subjective  form, 
thereby  agisting  the  same  processes  in  other  hearts  by  sym- 
pathy and  ratifying  the  same  processes  by  example.    This  is 
their  function,  and  the  author  first  proceeds  to  point  out  some 
of  their  characteristic  features  which  fit  them  for  its  fulfilment, 
reserving  the  examination  of  their  actual  doctrine  as  compared  ^ 
with  the  preceding  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  seventh 
lecture.    And  he  notes  four  aspects  in  which  we  perceive  the 
adaptation  of  the  Epistles  to  their  work.    Though  in  consider- 
ing them  he  occupies  more  than  eighteen  pages  of  the  sixth 
lecture,  yet  our  limited  space  requires  us  (we  say  it  with  re- 
gret) to  be  satisfied  with  the  most  meagre  statement  of  their 
contents.     First,  the  epistolary  form  as  indicating  fellowship 
and  as  addressing  itself  to  actual  life  and  to  various  conditions 
of  mind,  fit  the  apostolic  instructions  to  be  a  course  of  teaching 
of  the  kind  described.     Secondly,  they  are  adapted  by  their 
method,  which  is  one  of  reasoning,  and  interpretation  of  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  of  the  utterance  of  personal  feeling? 
and  convictions.    Thirdly,  the  place  occupied  by  Paul  as  the 
principal  author  of  the  Epistles,  fits  them  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  peculiar  function.      "The  ofiBce  of  working  out  the 
principles  of  Christian  faith  into  full  proportions  and  clearly 
defined  forms,  was  assigned  to  Paul,"  not  although  but  pre- 
cisely because  he  had  not  been  a  witness  of  the  Ziord's  life  on 
earth,  and  had  nothing  to  tell  of  things  which  he  had  seen  and 
heard.     The  inference  is  that  the  Epistles  form  a  stage  of 
teaching  in  advance  of  that  in  the  Gospels  aa  showing  the 
resuLts  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ.     "  If  the  others  were  the 
apostles  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  he  was  the  apostle  of 
its  results;  and  in  the  fact  of  passing  under  his  teaching  we 
have  sufficient  warning  that  we  |u:e  advancing  from  the  lessons 
which  the  life,  and  the  character,  and  the  words  of  Jesus  gave, 
into  the  distinct  exposition  of  the  redemption,  the  reconcilia- 
tion, the  salvation  which  result  from  his  appearing.    In  this 
way  it  was  provided  that  the  two  correlative  kinds  of  teaching 
which  the  church  received  at  the  first,  should  be  left  to  the 
church  for  ever  in  the  distinctness  of  their  respective  develop- 
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ments;  for  this  distinctness  of  development  in  the  second  kind  of 
teaching  is  both  announced  and  secured  by  its  being  confided  to 
St.  Paul."  But  lest  it  should  appear  "  that  the  Gospel  which  he 
preached  was  not  so  much  a  stage  of  progress  as  an  individual 
variety,  and  that  in  following  it  out  we  had  diverged  from  the 
track  of  the  original  doctrine,  and  were  no  longer  sustained  by 
the  authority  of  the  Twelve/'  they  are  joined  with  Paul  as 
authors,  in  their  representatives,  Peter,  John,  James,  and 
Jude. 

Fourthly,  an  adaptation  is  found  in  the  reUdive  characters 
of  the  several  Epistles,  as  complementary  one  to  another,  and 
constituent  parts  of  one  body  of  teaching.  The  author  gives 
first  the  characteristics  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  exclusively  of 
that  to  the  Hebrews,  showing  how  "they  fall  naturally  into 
three  groups  which  stand  relatively  to  each  other,  in  the  places 
which  they  ought  to  occupy  for  purposes  of  progressive  instruc- 
tion." Then  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  other  Pauline  Epistles;  and  finally,  the  catholic 
Epistles  are  shown  to  be  confirmatory  to,  and  to  supplement 
the  teaching  of  Paul. "  In  this  way  do  the  relative  characters  of 
the  apostolic  writings  meet  and  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  spiritual  life  at  every  point. 

But  what  is  the  actual  doctrine  of  the  Epistles  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  parts  of  the  New  Testament  ?  An  idea 
of  it  in  the  statement  that  they  recognized  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  as  possessing  a  spiritual  life,  the  nature 
of  which  is  determined  by  their  union  to  Christ,  and  that  all 
their  instructions  are  directed  to  educate  and  develope  it.  The 
words,  "  Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,"  says  the  author, 
appears  to  me  to  contain  the  fundamental  idea  which  under- 
lies the  whole  range  of  the  Epistles,  and  gives  the  specific 
character  to  their  doctrine.  Our  Saviour  foretold  a  state  of 
consciousness  to  be  enjoyed  by  Jiis  disciples  under  the  succeed- 
ing dispensation.  "At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in 
my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you."  "  The  language  of 
the  Epistl^  is  tiie  echo  of  this  promise.  It  is  the  voice  of 
those  who  have  entered  on  the  predicted  knowledge,  and  who 
view  all  subjects  in  the  light  of  it,  ...  As  the  sense  of  the 
fact  that  believers  are  in  Christ,  breathes  in  every  page,  so 
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also  does  the  sense  of  the  correlative  fact  that  Christ  is  in 
those  who  believe;  associating  his  own  presence  with  their 
whole  inward  and  outward  life.  They  know  that  Jeens  Chnst 
is  in  them,  except  they  be  reprobates.  They  live,  yet  not 
they,  but  Christ  liveth  in  them,  and  he  is  their  strength  and 
their  song.  This  indwelling  of  Christ  is  by  the  Holy  GhoBt, 
so  that  the  same  passages  speak  interchangeably  of  the  Spirit 
being  in  us,  and  of  Christ  being  in  us ;  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
being  in  us,  and  our  members  being  the  members  of  Christ . . 
Thus  through  the  different  but  correlative  relations  represen- 
ted by  the  words,  'Ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you,'  human  life  is 
constituted  a  life  in  Christ;  and  through  the  still  higher  mys- 
tery of  the  union  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  thereby  revealed 
a  life  in  God.  .  •  This  idea  underlies  all  that  is  said,  gives  the 
point  of  view  from  which  every  subject  is  regarded,  and  sup- 
plies the  standard  of  character  and  the  rules  of  conduct.  .  .  • 
The  churches  are  'in  Christ;'  the  persons  are  'in  Christ.' 
They  are  'found  in  Christ,'  and  'preserved  in  Christ.'  They 
are  'saved,'  and  'sanctified  in  Christ;'  are  'rooted,  built  up 
and  'made  perfect  in  Christ.'  Their  ways  are  'ways  that  be 
in  Christ;'  their  conversation  is  'a  good  conversation'  in 
Christ;  their  faith,  hope,  love,  joy,  their  whole  life  is  'in  Christ' 
They  think,  they  speak,  they  walk  '  in  Christ'  They  labour, 
and  suffer,  they  sorrow  and  rejoice,  they  conquer  and  triumph 
'in  the  Lord.'  They  receive  each  other  and  love  each  other 
'  in  the  Lord.'  The  fundamental  relations,  the  primal  duties 
of  life,  have  been  drawn  within  the  same  circle." 

Having  shown  that  the  nature  of  the  advance  made  by  the 
Epistles  may  be  described  in  general  by  saying  that  they  recog- 
nize a  spiritual  state  which  has  been  attained,  and  that  they 
educate  the  spiritual  life  pertaining  to  it,  he  proceeds  to  point 
out  that  this  fundamental  character  of  the  apostolic  writings 
itself  constitutes  a  visible  advance  in  the  severed  parts  of 
doctrine^  He  selects  the  doctrine  concerning  the  way  of 
salvation,  the  doctrine  of  adoption,  the  doctrine  concerning 
prayer,  and  the  ethical  doctrine,  all  of  which  are  presented 
both  in  the  Goepels  and  the  Epistles,  and  shows  how  their  ex- 
hibition in  the  Epistles  is  modified  and  affected  by  this  per^ 
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vading  characteristic  of  those  writings,  and  that  it  greatly 
chaagee  their  aspect  and  enlarges  their  bounds. 

As  it  regards  the  way  of  salvation  in  the  Gbspels,  we  do 
indeed  meet  with  words  which  suggest  the  method  in  which  it 
is  wrought,  but  in  the  Epistles  "the  grounds  of  this  salvation 
in  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  means  of  it,  t.  e.,  faith,  are 
brought  clearly  and  vividly  into  view,  and  the  attention  is 
fixed  upon  the  way  in  which  men,  being  sinful,  are  made  the 
righteousness  of  Qod."  As  it  regards  the  sonship  of  believers, 
it  appears  in  a  fuller  form  in  the  Epistles  than  in  the  Oo8p^, 
and  with  plainer  statement  of  its  ground  in  the  work  of  Christ. 
**  But  the  substantive  addition  to  the  doctrine  lies  in  the  region 
of  consciousness,  and  in  the  experience  of  the  inward  life. 
Believers  are  in  Christ,  and  so  are  the  sons  of  GxkI,  but  having 
become  his  sons,  they  find  that  Christ  is  also  in  them  giving 
them  the  mind  of  sons  and  the  eenae  of  their  sonship."  In 
regard  to  prayer,  there  is  a  plainer  revelation  in  the  Epistles 
than  in  the  Ghospels,  of  access  through  Christ  "To  those  who 
are  in  Christ  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  as  the  consequence  of 
their  union  with  him,  and  thus  there  is  the  Divine  presence  in 
the  soul  of  the  worshipper;  and  so  in  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  sense,  he  worships  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
and  prays  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  Finally,  in  regard  to  ethical 
doctrine,  though  there  can  be  no  advance  on  the  code  as  given 
by  the  lips  of  Christ,  yet  in  the  Epistles  we  nevertheless  see  a 
change.  That  change,  however,  is  found  in  the  position  of 
those  who  are  to  use  the  code,  in  the  relations  of  which  they 
are  now  conscious,  and  therefore,  in  the  motives  by  which  they 
are  to  be  influenced.  "  If  there  is  this  visible  progress  of  doc- 
trine in  the  department  of  Christian  ethics;  if  in  respect  of 
distinct  exhibitions  of  principles  and  motives,  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles  surpasses  that  of  their  Lord;  it  is  plain  that  this 
fact  is  a  necessity  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Till  Jesus  was 
glorified,  his  spiritual  relations  with  believers  could  not  be 
fully  unfolded;  and  till  those  relations  were  apprehended,  the 
motives  arising  out  of  them  could  not  be  called  into  action." 
These  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  on  which  we  have  the  teaching 
of  Grod  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which  may  be  referred  to 
as  illustrations  of  the  change  which  that  teaching  exhibits  in 
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the  latter  part  of  the  volume.  And  we  perceive  that  in  the 
Epistles  as  standing  among  those  who  are  in  Christ,  there  is 
given  us  a  fuller  interpretation  of  the  things  which  he  spoke 
with  his  lips. 

In  the  eighth  and  last  lecture  the  Apocalypse,  as  constituting 
the  last  stage  of  teaching  in  the  New  Testament,  is  examined. 
It  is  founded  on  the  text  Rev.  xxi.  2:  "I  John  saw  the  hdy 
city,  New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  Gbd  out  of  heaven, 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband."    Our  author,  as 
already  intimated,  regards  the  Epistles  as  sustaining  a  peculiar 
relation  to  "the  great  transitional  discourse"  contained  in  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  chapters  of  John.    The  Apocalypse  bears  a 
similar  relation  to  the  last  discourse  in  Matthew,  in  which  our 
Lord  gave  the  outlines  of  a  prophetic  history  which  contained 
the  substance  of  this  later  and  larger  revelation.     This  larger 
revelation  treats  of  the  destinies  of  the  church,  as  the  body 
of  Christ,  possessing  an  organic  life,  and  endued  with  a  corpo- 
rate personality.     The  perfection  and  glory  of  this  church, 
"its  full  response  to  the  work  of  Christ,  its  realization  of  the 
purposes  of  God,  constitute  the  end  to  which  the  existence  of 
each  member  ministers.     This  line  of  thought  runs  through 
the  Epistles,  and  forms  a  distinct  advance  upon  that  which 
works  out  the  development  of  personal  salvation.     I  have  now 
to  point  out  that  it  is  not  perfected  in  the  Epistles,  but 
demands  such  a  continuance  and  such  a  close  as  it  received  in 
the  Apocalypse." 

After  some  remarks  designed  to  show  that  he  is  not  called 
in  this  lecture  to  go  into  any  detailed  apocalyptic  interpreta- 
tion, he  first  considers  the  doctrinal  bearing  of  the  book,  as 
supposing  and  recognizing  a  want  of  information  concerning 
the  final  state  of  the  church  felt  by  every  reader  of  the  pre- 
ceding books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  expectations  which 
were  formed  in  the  morning  of  the  church  x)f  her  future  history, 
were  not  realized.  "  Even  while  the  apostles  wrote,  the  actual 
state  and  the  visible  tendencies  of  things  showed  too  plainly 
what  church  history  would  be.  .  .  .  In  their  writings  we  seem 
as  it  were  to  feel  the  whole  atmosphere  charged  with  the  ele- 
ments of  future  tempest  and  death.  .  .  .  And  after  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  have  been  fully  wrought  out,  and  the  ful- 
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ness  of  personal  salvation,  and  the  ideal  character  of  the 
church  have  been  placed  in  the  clearest  light,  the  shadows 
gather,  and  deepen  on  the  external  history."  "Prophetic  inti- 
mations made  the  prospect  still  more  dark.  .  .  .  The  mystery 
of  lawlessness  was  already  working,  and  as  Antichrist  should 
come,  even  then  were  there  many  antichrists,  men  'denying  the 
Father  and^the  Son,'  'denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,' 
*  turning  the  grace  of  Otod  into  lasciviousness,'  and  'bringing 
on  themselves  swift  destruction.'"  "For  the  perfection  and 
glory  of  the  church  we  wait  in  vain,  among  the  confusions  of 
the  world  and  the  ever-active,  ever-changing  forms  of  evil. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  wild  scene?  what  is  to  be  its 
issue?  and  what  prospect  is  there  of  the  realization  of  that 
which  we  desire  ?  To  such  a  state  of  mind  as  this,  ai\d  to  the 
wants  which  it  involves,  this  last  part  of  the  teaching  of  God 
is  addressed,  in  accordance  with  that  system  of  progressive 
doctrine  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  wherein  each 
stage  of  advance  ensues  in  the  way  of  natural  sequence  from 
the  effect  pf  that  which  preceded  it." 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  point  out  some  particulars  in 
which  the  Apocalypse  gives  us  clear  and  satisfying  informa- 
tion concerning  the  church's  future.  And  its  instructions 
on  this  subject  are  to  be  regarded  as  additions  made  in  the  last 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the  doctrines  exhibited  in  its 
earlier  writings.  The  general  character  of  these  additions  can 
be  seen  without  difficulty.  All  the  instructions  of  the  book 
partake  of  a  character  which  may  be  expressed  by  one  word — 
consummation.  "The  doctrine  of  the  book  is  a  doctrine  of 
consummation."  He  notes  the  instruction  given  on,  1.  The 
cause  of  the  consummation.  2.  The  history  of  the  consum- 
mation. 3.  On  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  4.  The  victory  of 
the  church.  6.  The  judgment,  or  overthrow  and  condemna- 
tion of  her  enemies.  6.  The  final  and  complete  restoration. 
The  last  four — ^the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  victory,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  restoration,  are  constituent  parts  of  the  consum- 
mation. 

The  most  important  instructions  given  in  the  last  book,  bear 
on  the  final  restoration.    This  itself  is  by  preeminence  the 
consummation.  "  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  for  the 
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first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away,  and  there 
was  no  more  sea.    And  I  John  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jeru- 
salem, coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband."   Here  at  the  laat  step,  we  have 
a  definite  and  satis&ctory  completion  of  the  former  doctrine  of 
the  future.    There  is  to  be  a  perfect  humanity;  not  only  per- 
fect individually  but  perfect  in  society.    There  i^to  be  a  city 
of  God.  The  Holy  City  I  New  Jerusalem!  This  society  or  city  is 
presented  "not  as  a  mere  name  for  the  congregation  of  individ- 
uals, but  as  having  a  being,  and  life  of  its  own,  in  which  the  Lord 
finds  his  satisfaction  and  man  his  perfection.  .  .  In  its  appear- 
ance the  revealed  course  of  redemption  culminates,  and  the  his- 
tory of  man  is  closed;  and  thus  the  last  chapters  of  the  Bible 
declare  the  unity  of  the  whole  book,  by  completing  the  design 
which  has  been  developed  in  its  pages,  and  disclosing  the  result 
to  which  all  preceding  steps  have  tended.  .  .  The  perfect  society 
is  to  be  founded  on  men's  relations  to  God,  and  is  to  be  com- 
pacted by  their  relations  to  each  other."    And  in  those  who 
receive  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  are  already  "established  those  re- 
lations with  God  in  Christ,  which  shall  hereafter  glorify  the  com- 
munity of  the  saints."  Men's  relations  to  each  other  will  also  be 
reconstituted,  and  thus  their  happiness  and  perfection  will  be 
secured  in  that  city,  where  the  people  shall  be  all  righteous,  and 
where  love  shall  never  fail,     "Its  fabric  and  scenery  are  de- 
scribed in  symbolic  language,  glowing  with  all  precious  and  glo- 
rious things,  nor  do  we  desire  an  interpreter  who  will  tell  us 
what  the  symbols  severally  represent,  in  the  future  details  of  the 
glorified  society.     Perhaps  such  an  efiect  would  impair,  rather 
than  enhance  the  eflfect  of  the  vision,  which  now  kindles  the 
imagination  of  expectant  faith  by  the  entire  assemblage  of  its 
glories.     I  only  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  a  city  which 
stands  before  us  as  the  final  home  of  mankind.     If  we  think 
only  of  our  individual  portion,  we  miss  the  completeness  of 
Scripture  in  its  completeness  for  the  provisions  of  man." 

As  already  stated,  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  the  church's  vic- 
tory, and  the  judgment  of  her  enemies,  are  regarded  and 
treated  by  our  author  as  forming  the  three  other  constituent 
parts  of  the  consummation  in  regard  to  which  the  Apocalypse 
instructs  us.     It  likewise  informs  us  of  the  cause,  and  the  his*- 
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tory  of  the  consummation.  But  we  have  no  space  left  for  pre- 
senting to  our  readers  his  remarks  on  these  points.  As  we 
have  omitted  so  much  belonging  to  the  preceding  lectures,  we 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  more  of  the  substance  of  the  con- 
cluding one,  but  we  console  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  our 
article  may  lead  some  to  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Bernard's  book. 
And  we  think  that  the  impression  will  be  deepened  on  their 
minds  that  the  New  Testament  is  a  unit,  and  that  their  views 
will  be  in  perfect  accord  with  those  which  he  expresses  in  his 
closing  paragraph :  "  When  it  is  felt  that  these  narratives,  leV 
ters,  and  visions  do  in  fact  fulfil  the  several  functions,  and  sus- 
tain the  mutual  relations,  which  would  belong  to  the  parts  of 
one  design,  coalescing  into  a  doctrinal  scheme,  which  is  orderly, 
progressive,  and  complete,  then  is  the  mind  of  the  reader  in 
conscious  contact  with  the  mind  of  God;  then  the  superficial 
diversity  of  the  parts  is  lost  in  the  essential  unity  of  the  whole: 
the  many  writings  have  become  one  Book;  the  many  writers 
have  become  one  Author." 


Aet.  III. — Christian  Work  in  Egypt 

Egypt  is  the  Phoenix  of  history.  Its  origin  lies  in  the  hoariest 
regions  of  antiquity,  and  though  often  crushed  down  to  the 
grave  it  has  always  to  a  certain  extent  risen  upon  its  dead  self  to 
higher  and  better  things.  And  now,  while  other  kingdoms  and 
empires,  born  long  after  its  attainment  to  manhood,  have  sunk 
into  oblivion  or  been  actually  blotted  out  of  existence,  Egypt 
still  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  True, 
there  has  been  an  abundant  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denun- 
ciation: "Egypt  shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms,  neither  shall 
it  exalt  itself  any  more  above  the  nations," — ^but  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  has  only  tended  to  add  to  the  individuality  of  its 
history.  For  nearly  two  and  a  half  millenniums  it  has  been 
under  the  sway  of  foreign  powers.  The  Persian,  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  the  Turk,  have  in  turn  lorded  it  over  its  people,  but 
notwithstanding  all,  Egypt  still  lives ;  and  though  there*  be 
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little  hope  of  her  restoration  to  iDdependence^  but  on  the  ocm- 
trary  almost  a  certainty  of  the  opposite,  there  are  yet  signs 
within  her  borders  of  reviving  vitality  and  renewed  vigour. 
For  half  a  century  now,  the  work  of  regeneration  has  beai 
going  on,  always  slowly,  often  sternly,  and  with  much  severity, 
— ^latterly  somewhat  more  rapidly  and  with  increasing  hopeful- 
ness. The  Christian  missionary  has  taken  his  place  side  by 
side  with  the  political  reformer,  and  there  is  much  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  labour,  not  excepting  even  the  collisions  with  the 
dvil  power  and  opposing  sectaries,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country  to  cheer  the  heart  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  and  the  philanthropist.  The  story  is  indeed  not  all 
brightness.  Some  parts  of  it  are  sad  and  dismal  enough,  but 
even  these  have  their  interest  and  the  brighter  tints  of  other 
portions  appear  all  the  more  pleasing  from  their  shade. 

The  interest  of  America  in  the  revival  of  the  East  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  Egypt  in  particular,  must  require  little  demonstra- 
tion. Politically  there  may  be  little  prospect  and  just  as  little 
desire  of  acquiring  new  dominion  there,  and  yet  &r  more 
unlikely  things  have  happened  than  that  a  great  neutral  power 
should  come  in  to  hold  the  balance  between  two  such  rivals  as 
England  and  France,  neither  of  whom  will  suffer  the  other  to 
gain  or  hold  possession.  There  are  however  higher  and  more 
disinterested  grounds  on  which  the  claims  of  Egypt  to  Ameri- 
can sympathy  and  help  may  be  based.  To  her  the  New  World 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  owes  some  of  the 
brightest  names  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  some  of  the 
most  splendid  acquisitions  in  the  domain  of  religious  truth ;  and 
now  that  the  light  of  those  other  days  has  so  deplorably  faded  in 
the  East,  it  is  little  more  than  duty  that  the  far  West  should  aid 
in  its  re-illumination.  And  that  America  is  neither  blind  to, 
nor  forgetful  of  her  duty,  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  history  of 
missions.  The  labours  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions,  in  Turkey  and  Syria,  would  of  them- 
selves vindicate  her  from  any  charge  of  ingratitude  or  want  of 
interest;  and  the  less  pretentious  but  no  less  energetic  efforts 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  prove  that  the  claims  of 
Egypt  have  neither  been  baseless  nor  made  in  vain.  America 
has  already  given  of  her  sons  to  the  work  of  Egyptian  regen- 
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eration,  and  yearly  gives  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  her  money. 
But  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  she  must  give  more  or 
be  contented  to  take  a  second  place  in  the  field — ^not  more  men, 
except  to  replace  the  disabled  and  retiring,  nor,  at  least  much 
more  money,  but  greater  interest  and  more  lively  sympathy  as 
a  nation.  An  American  church  is  in  possession  of  the  field,  and 
80  long  as  it  does  its  work  with  due  vigour  and  energy  it  will 
be  left  by  other  churches  with  all  the  advantages  which  unity 
of  organization,  sympathy,  and  training  afford.  But  the  his- 
tory of  1867,  and  the  attempt  which  it  witnessed  on  the  part 
of  the  Egyptian  government  and  a  hostile  church  to  damage, 
and  indeed,  if  possible,  to  exterminate  the  mission-work,  fiiUy 
proves  that  if  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on  with  anything  like 
the  activity  and  to  anything  like  the  extent,  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  field  demand,  the  missionary  must  be  backed  with 
the  influence  of  the  people  by  whom  he  is  sent.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  life  of  the  mission  enterprize  in  Egypt  was 
saved  last  year  by  the  timely  and  energetic  interference  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  consular  representative;  why  should  the 
name  of  America  not  be  as  potent  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
right  as  that  of  Great  Britain?    Verbum  sapientibus  satis. 

Interest  to  be  powerful  must  be  intelligent;  and  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  writer,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  stir  up  new  interest 
or  sustain  that  already  awakened  in  the  cause  of  Egyptian 
civUization,  by  laying  before  American  readers  some  ac- 
count of  the  condition  and  chai:acter  of  the  people,  with  a 
short  narrative  of  the  Christian  work  now  being  carried  on  for 
their  improvement.  Made  up  almost,  if  not  wholly,  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  intercourse  with  the  people,  the  state- 
ments made  are  believed  to  be  accurate,  and  the  views  ex- 
pressed warranted  by  facts;  and  although  addressed  specially 
to  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  missions  abroad,  there  are 
many  others  to  whom  the  information  advanced  may  not  be 
without  advantage.  The  number  of  travellers  who  visit 
Egypt  from  the  hx  West  is  increasing  every  year,  and  whether 
excusably  or  not,  a  great  proportion  of  them  know  next  to 
nothing  either  about  the  country  or  its  people,  and  many  are 
not  even  aware  that  an  American  church  is  there  represented. 
Before  proceeding  however  to  the  people,  it  may  be  that  a  pro- 
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liminary  sketch  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  country  will 
not  be  uninteresting  in  itself,  while  it  may  help  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fuller  and  juster  realization  of  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants.  This  then  will  be  the  first  subject  of  the  present 
article. 

The  geographical  situation  and  limits  of  Egypt  are  known 
to  every  schoolboy,  and  most  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the.  general  character  of  the  country;  but  in  the  matter 
of  details  there  exists  not  a  little  vagueness  and  confusion, 
while  with  regard  to  the  last  additions  to  the  pashalic  few  boc^ 
on  geography  give  much  information.  It  may  not  be  without 
its  use,  therefore,  to  remind  the  reader,  generally,  that  I^ypt 
proper  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  its  northern  boun- 
dary, to  the  first  cataract  on  the  Nile,  at  Asswan,  the  ancient 
Syene,  or  in  round  numbers  from  N.  lat.  31°  to  26°,  a  distance 
of  about  800  miles,  while  if  regard  be  had  to  the  territory 
actually  under  Egyptian  rule  the  southern  limit  must  be  looked 
for  away  down  in  the  Soudan,  in  the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  actual  boundaries  on  the  east  are  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  west  the  Lybian  deserts,  but 
the  real  country  is  of  much  more  limited  width  than  these 
confines  would  represent.  The  Delta  at  the  seashore,  say  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium,  where  the  Suez  Canal  is 
to  run  into  the  sea,  is  a  distance  of  about  130  miles,  while  from 
the  sea  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  river  is  a  length  of  about  90 
miles,  and  the  area  of  the  triangle  thus  formed  gives  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  cultivable  surface  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  South  of  the  Delta,  however,  a  wonderful  change 
takes  place.  A  range  of  hills  rising  to  a  height  of  over  400 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  called,  for  sake  of  distinction,  "The 
Arabian  range,"  makes  its  appearance  behind  Cairo,  and  thenoe 
stretches  away  southwards  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile.  A 
short  distance  to  tjie  south,  the  Lybian  hills  appear  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  and  from  this  point  these  two  ranges  run 
almost  parallel  through  the  whole  length  of  the  land,  varying 
only  in  their  height  and  their  distances  from  the  river,  rising 
in  some  places  to  an  altitude  of  some  1500  feet,  and  coming 
down  again  to  little  more  than  100  feet,  running  sometimes  to 
the  water's  edge  and  anon  stretching  away  back  till  the  valley 
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is  left  a  width  of  several  miles.  Seldom  do  the  two  ranges 
approach  the  river  at  the  same  point,  although  at  a  place  called 
Silsilis,  south  of  Thebes,  their  appearance  is  compared  by  Dean 
Stanley  to  the  Drachenfels  and  Rolandsdeck  on  the  Rhine,  the 
width  from  mountain  to  mountain  being  only  a  few  hundred 
feet.  In  Nubia  and  southward  the  uniformity  in  their  rela- 
tive positions  ceases,  and  now  the  hills  run  not  in  contiguous 
chains,  but  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south. 

In  the  valley  thus  formed,  and  protected  by  these  natural 
barriers  from  the  all-destructive  sands  of  the  desert  beyond, 
runs  the  Nile,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  water-courses  on  the 
earth's  surface.  From  even  prehistoric  times  its  sources  were 
the  subject  of  continual  conjecture  and  endless  search,  and  it 
is  only  in  our  own  day  that  they  have  been  assigned  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,  and  that  the  proverb — "  Capvt  NiLi 
qaczrere'* — ^to  seek  the  head  of  the  Nile,  has  ceased  to  be  a 
designation  of  fruitless  undertakings.  Rising  in  the  centre  of 
the  continent,  it  first  reaches  Egyptian  territory  at  Kordofan, 
the  capital  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  and  from  this  point  till  it 
reaches  the  sea,  the  same  body  of  water  rushes  onward  unin- 
creased  by  any  tributary,  branchless  like  the  trunk  of  one  of 
its  own  palms,  and  even  casting  a  less  volume  of  water  into 
the  sea  than  it  brings  into  the  country,  forming,  in  .the  words 
of  Humboldt,  "a  unique  example  in  the  bydrograpLic  history 
of  the  globe." 

Another  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  river  is  its  annual  rise 
and  fall,  at  periods  which  come  round  with  almost  the  rigid 
precision  of  law.  As  regularly  as  the  month  of  June  comes 
round,  the  volume  of  water  begins  to  increase  and  its  colour  to 
change, — a  process  which  goes  on  with  varying  degrees  of 
regularity — sometimes  with  exceeding  rapidity,  at  other  times 
slowly  and  gradually — till  it  reaches  its  maximum  at  the  end 
of  September  or  beginning  of  October.  Its  width  at  Boolak, 
the  port  of  Cairo,  is  said  to  be  nearly  two  and  a  half  English 
miles,  and  in  some  parts  of  Southern  Nubia  it  is  considerably 
wider.  Between  these  two  points  are  all  possible  widths,  down 
to  a  few  hundred  feet,  the  depth,  of  course,  varying  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio;  and  the  volume  of  water  poured  into  the  sea 
was  calculated  by  the  engineers  of  the  French  commission  to 
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have  been  750,000  million  cubic  metres  in  a  day.  Its  velocity 
is  almost  surprisingly  slow,  reminding  one  too,  that  still  waters 
run  deep.  Its  colour  continually  suggests  the  yellow  Tiber  of  the 
Latins  much  more  than  usual  descriptions,  which  talk  of  the 
red  waters  of  the  Nile,  would  lead  one  to  expect.  From  Octo- 
ber the  fall  begins,  and  for  a  few  weeks  goes  on  with  ahnost 
perceptible  rapidity,  while  thereafter  the  decrease  is  little 
noticeable  except  at  considerable  intervals.  The  lowest  level 
is  not  reached  till  April  or  May,  at  which  time  the  southern 
part  of  the  river  has  already  begun  to  swell. 

It  is  to  this  phenomenon  doubtless,  that  the  river  owes  its 
Homeric  epithet — SeiTrerio^,  or  its  Arabic  designation  by  the 
phrase — "the  water  sent  by  God."  Search  as  men  might  the 
fountains  of  the  flood  could  not  be  found;  no  rain  fell  in  the 
country  by  which  its  waters  might  be  increased,  and  therefore 
the  only  course  left  for  a  religious  people  was  to  attribute  it  aa 
a  gift  directly  to  Divine  beneficence.  Attempts  were  indeed 
made  by  Greek  travellers  to  explain  it  by  natural  causes,  but 
the  explanations  were  most  of  them  incomparably  more  absurd, 
and  less  destitute  of  truth.  One  writer,  for  example,  referred 
the  increased  volume  of  water  in  the  summer  months  to  the 
blowing  of  the  Etesian  winds,  which  coming  from  the  north 
prevented,  the  river  from  emptying  itself  into  the  sea— dam- 
ming it  in  fact;  while  Herodotus  himself  authoritatively,  and 
as  if  putting  the  matter  beyond  all  dispute,  declares  that  "the 
whole  secret  in  the  fewest  possible  words"  is  that  "during  the 
winter  the  sun  is  driven  out  of  his  usual  course  by  the  storms 
and  removes  to  the  upper  parts  of  Libya!"  In  its  absence  it 
draws  its  moisture  equally  from  all  rivers,  and  then  the  Nile 
runs  at  its  normal  height,  in  flood,  where  as  upon  his  solar 
majesty's  return,  and  on  account  of  his  much  greater  proximity, 
much  heavier  contributions  are  levied  upon  the  river  of  Egypt, 
and  thus  its  waters  are  abnormally  reduced  I  One  or  two 
ancient  writers  are  mentioned  as  having  hit  upon  the  true 
cause,  and  assigned  the  annual  rise  to  the  tropical  rains  of  the 
south.  These  begin  to  fall  in  the  lower  latitudes  in  March  or 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  thus  early  do  the  southern 
branches  of  the  river  give  indications  of  the  increase,  which 
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is  kept  up  by  still  more  southerly  rains  which  are  later  in 
falling. 

But  even  the  peculiarity  of  this  annual  rise  would  not  be 
half  so  noticeable  were  it  not  for  the  life  which  the  swollen 
waters  bring  with  them.  Their  moisture  serves  to  vivify  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  barren  desert;  and  even  this  is  not  all, 
for  the  water  brings  with  it  the  very  soil  which  it  moistens. 
The  priests  used  to  say  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  that  the  Delta 
was  the  gift  of  the  river,  but  they  might  have  applied  the 
remark  with  even  greater  truth  to  the  whole  country.  From 
Khartoom  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  virgin  soil  of  most  fertile 
properties  is  deposited  from  year  to  year — the  contribution  of 
Abyssinia  to  the  life  of  Egypt.  The  White  Nile  which  comes 
from  the  centre  of  the  continent  is  a  clear  water,  hence  its 
name — and  has  none  of  the  fertilizing  elements  of  the  Egyp- 
tian river;  while  the  Blue  Nile  which  comes  through  Abyssinia 
holds  the  same  black  alluvium  in  suspension.  The  following 
analysis  of  the  soil,  though  by  no  means  new,  may  not  be 
without  its  interest  to  some  readers,  and  will  explain  several 
of  the  features  of  Egyptian  fertility.  There  is  in  every  hun- 
dred parte  11  of  water,  48  of  alumen,  18  carbonate  of  lime, 
9  carbon,  6  oxide  of  iron,  and  4  parts  each  of  silica  and  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  to  which  elements  may  plainly  be  traced 
its  clayey  tenacious  quality  when  moist,  its  great  friability 
when  dried,  and  above  all  its  extreme  fertility.  Herodotus 
describes  the  soil  as  black  and  crumbly,  and  the  ancient  name 
of  the  country,  Misr — in  the  Hebrew  Misrayim,  the  two  Misrs — 
is  derived  from  the  same  quality  of  blackness. 

But  how  is  this  soil  distributed  over  the  land?  By  the 
river  overflowing  its  banks  and  deluging  the  adjacent  fields. 
Such,  at  least,  would  be  the  answer  of  nine-tenths  of  ordinarily 
informed  people  in  this  country, — ^but  there  could  scarcely  be 
a  greater  delusion.  Swollen  immensely,  though  it  be,  the  river 
follows  the  peaceful  tenor  of  its  way,  and  so  much  is  the  over- 
flowing an  exception — ^for  it  sometimes  does  occur — that  when 
it  does  happen,  it  is  in  fact  a  national  calamity.  Whole  vil- 
lages are  swept  away,  cattle  are  drowned  in  large  numbers, 
and  human  lives  are  not  unfrequently  lost.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  every  year  almost  the  whole  cultivable  land  is  flooded 
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with  water,  in  Bome  districts  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  bat 
this  is  entirely  by  artificial  means  and  by  contrivances  whidi 
are  entirely  under  control — contrivances,  the  preservation  and 
general  supervision  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  provincial  governors.  The  whole  land  is  cnt  up 
with  canals,  some  of  them  of  great  size,  one  commencing  as 
high  up  as  Girgeh,  and  running  away  north  parallel  to  the 
river,  till  it  empties  itself  in  the  Lake  Mareotis  in  the  Delta — 
a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles.  From  these  large  arte- 
ries, outlets  are  made  into  the  plains  where  practicable,  or  into 
smaller  canals  where  that  is  more  expedient,  the  fields  in  the 
latter  case  being  irrigated  by  means  of  tiie  shadoof,  a  bucket 
suspended  from  a  long  lever  weighted  at  its  short  end  by  an 
immense  lump  of  day,  by  which  one  man  is  able  to  raise  seve- 
ral gallons  per  minute  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  or  ^e 
sakkiah,  an  endless  rope  hung  with  earthenware  jars  ndsed 
and  lowered  by  a  wheel  turned  by  oxen  or  camels.  These 
machines  are  of  the  rudest  possible  construction,  the  work  of 
the  fellaheen  themselves,  and  correspond  exactly  to  those 
employed  three  thousand  years  ago,  as  represented  in  the  pic- 
tures of  the  tombs.  They  are  \ised  not  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  alone,  but  the  fields  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river 
are  irrigated  by  their  means,  and  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
strikes  the  attention  of  the  traveller  more  than  the  numerous 
shadoo£9  which  line  the  banks,  and  in  low  Nile  rise  one  above 
the  other  to  as  many  as  four  and  five  tiers,  the  lowest  raising 
the  water  into  a  pool,  the  next  into  a  second  pool,  and  so  on 
till  the  life-giving  liquid  flows  into  the  prepared  channels  in 
the  fields  above.  They  seem  a  hearty  set,  the  workers  of  these 
machines,  and  it  certainly  requires  all  the  enlivening  influence 
of  their  endless  songs  to  counteract  the  painful  efiect  pro- 
duced upon  the  spectator's  mind  by  the  dreadful  monotony  of 
the  labour,  and  the  want  of  civilization  which  rightly  or 
wrongly  their  almost  primitive  nakedness  suggests,  or  to  mol- 
lify his  nerves  under  the  everlasting  creaking  of  the  oilless 
wheels.  Dean  Stanley  says,  tiie  people  use  so  much  oil  upon 
their  skins  that  they  have  none  left  for  their  sakkiahs — d^ 
explanation  which,  had  Artemus  Ward  made  it,  would  surely 
have  been  followed  by — "  that's  a  goak." 
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The  formation  of  the  canals  and  the  whole  system  of  irriga- 

\  tioEL  is  considerably  simplified  by  the  formation  of  the  valley 

of  the  Nile.    Like  the  Mississippi,  and  other  great  water  basins,  ^ 

the  bed  of  the  river  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley,  but  the 

ground,  generally  speaking,  falls  by  a  gradual  declination  from 

[  the  banks  of  the  river  backwards,  towards  the  mountains. 

I  Nature  has  in  faict  done  almost  everything  for  Egypt.     It 

1  has  raised  mighty  barriers  for  keeping  out  the  sands  of  the 

I  deaerts,  it  has  provided  a  river  which  yields  a  soil  and  the 

[  water  to  moisten  it,  and  it  has  so  placed  the  river  that  the  dis- 

^  tribution  of  its  precious  gifts  may  be  the  easiest  possible.  And 

i  there  is  little  left  for  man  to  do,  save  to  cast  in  the  seed  and 

cut  down  the  crops.     In  some  cases  too,  nothing  more  of  agri* 

I  cultural  labour  is  expended,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 

i  see   the  sower  following  the  retiring  flood,  casting  his  bread 

I  beside  the  waters.     Generally  speaking,  however,  considerable 

I  care  is  given  to  ploughing  and  otherwise  preparing  the  soil, 

[  and  the  greater  labour  is  rewarded  by  a  better,  though  per- 

[  haps  a  somewhat  later  crop. 

j  Allusion  has   been  made  more  than  once  to  the  fertility 

j  of   the  soil.    To  the  stranger  it  is  simply  astounding.     To 

[  walk  or  ride  out  to-day  along  an  embankment,  on  both  sides 

of  which  water  to  the  depth  of  some  feet  stretches  over  the 
I  fields,  and  to  find  on  returning  three  or  four  weeks  afterwards, 

that  not  only  is  a  way  through  the  fields  possible,  but  that  it 
is  skirted  by  growing  crops  in  some  instances  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  high,  is  enough  to  suggest  with  some  force 
that  'Hhe  thousand  and  one  nights"  are  yet  running.  The 
;  Muslim  general  wrote    no  more  than    the  truth  when   he 

I  told  his  chief  that  the  land  which  his  arms  had  just  sub- 

I  jugated  ''presented  in  succession  the  appearance  of  an  arid  and 

sandy  desert,  of  a  liquid  and  silvery  plain,  a  marsh  covered 
I  with  a  black  and  cracking  alluvium,  a  green  and  undulating 

I  prairie,  a  parterre  adorned  with  flowers  the  most  varied,  and 

,  finally  a  vast  field  covered  with  yellowing  crops.     Ever  blessed 

I  be  the  name  of  the  Creator  of  so  many  wonders.''    The 

picture  may  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination,  with  the  men- 
tion of  the  additional  fieu^t,  that  in  those  lands  which  can  be 
regularly  watered  when  occasion  demands,  three  successive 
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crops  can  be  taken  in  one  year.    Well  may  we  say  Amen 
to  the  Muslim's  exclamation. 

The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  doorah — a  coarse  grain 
preferred  by  the  natives  to  wheat,  and  forming  their  great 
means  of  subsistence, — ^barley,  beans,  rice,  and  lentiles — same 
as  that  of  which  Jacob  sod  his  pottage  which  he  sold  to  Esau, 
and  which  is  largely  used  by  all  classes,  European  no  less  than 
native,  somewhat  resembling  in  appearance  the  split  peas  of  our 
own  markets.  Sugar  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
manufactured  in  the  country.  Cotton  was  introduced  as 
early  as  1821  and  has  always  received  attention  since.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  American  war  it  was  raised  wherever  the 
land  gave  the  smallest  promise  of  bearing  it,  and  large 
fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  the  speculations  to  which  its 
commerce  gave  rise.  Now  it  is  not  nearly  so  extensively 
grown,  although  it  still  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  export 
trade  of  the  country.  There  are  yet  other  products,  but  these 
are  the  most  important. 

In  regard  to  climate  Egypt  is  as  highly  favoured  as  she  is 
in  the  respects  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  For  seven 
mouths,  from  April  to  October,  the  sun  reigns  supreme,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  the  temperature  is  exceedingly 
agreeable,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  perfectly  exquisite 
to  western  feelings.  The  maximum  heat  at  the  sea-hoard 
averages  about  80°  Fah.,  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  at  Osiout,  the 
average  maximum  is  104°,  at  Luxor  it  is  yet  higher,  but  all 
these  figures  are  very  much  increased  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  hot  winds  from  the  south  and  south-west.  It  is  these 
last  indeed  which  are  so  trying  to  foreign  residents  and  they 
are  even  felt  by  the  natives  themselves.  In  the  Delta  the 
atmosphere  is  all  the  year  round  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  moisture,  and  for  three  months  rain  falls  in  very 
great  abundance,  pouring  down  in  torrents  for  several  days 
together. 

In  Cairo  the  air  is  palpably  drier,  and  showers  are  usually 
few  and  far  between;  while  in  the  Upper  country  rain  is  almost 
wholly  unknown,  many  of  the  people  scarcely  knowing  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Indeed  could  perfect  happiness  be 
extracted  from  the  weather,  winter  in  the  Sa'eed,  as  Upper 
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Egypt  is  called,  i.  e.,  "  the  happy  land" — would  be  as  near  an 
approximation  to  Paradise  as  need  be  desired  on  earth.  The 
enn  is  always  there,  but  his  dreadful  rigour  is  lessened  by  his 
distance  and  modified  by  silvery  clouds,  and  the  breezes  which 
come  from  the  north — the  famous  Etesian  winds  which  the  phi- 
losopher imagined  had  such  potent  effect  on  the  river — are  full 
of  vitality  and  vigor. 

With  regard  to  Nubia  and  the  Soudan,  it  may  be  said  that 
while  there  are  large  districts  of  pure  desert  land,  yet  gener- 
ally speaking  the  ground  is  fertile  and  productive.  The  heat 
is  there  however  excessive,  and  the  exhalations  during  the 
rainy  season  are  surcharged  with  sickness  and  fevers,  so  that 
residence  in  this  region  must  always  be  trying  upon  for- 
eigners. Still  men  have  spent  their  long  periods  of  active 
service  and  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  lower  country  to 
die  in  a  good  old  age. 

Several  other  points  yet  suggest  themselves  for  notice,  but 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  the  immense  capabilities  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  some  insight  into  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  With  such  a  soil  and  such  a  cli- 
mate Egypt*  might  become  in  itself — and  not  by  virtue  of  its 
relative  position  merely — one  of  the  most  important  countries 
of  the  world.  Formerly  it  used  to  help  feed  both  Greece  and 
Home,  and  it  might  still  perform  the  same  service  to  their  suc- 
cessors, and«  with  the  paucity  of  wants  felt  by  the  people  the 
country  might  soon  become  as  wealthy  as  it  is  productive.  At 
the  same  time  such  a  country  could  not  be  a  world-power, 
except,  as  it  actually  was,  in  the  infancy  of  history.  At  the 
first  it  took  the  lead  of  all  other  nations,  and  rose  to  an  emi- 
nence which  now  fills  with  wonder  and  some  degree  of  admi- 
ration ;  but  so  soon  as  the  mountainous  regions  and  rougher 
temperature  of  the  north  bad  exerted  their  influences  upon 
branches  of  the  human  family,  the  supremacy  of  Egypt  ceased, 
and  it  became  what  it  must  ever  remain,  the  tributary  of  a 
foreign  power.  The  monotony  of  such  plains  and  such 
weather,  the  relaxing  influence  of  such  a  climate,  the  exuber- 
ance of  nature  leaving  little  to  develope  the  resources  of  the 
cultivator,  can  never  produce  the  vigour  and  energy  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  national  freedom,  while,  if  oppression 
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be  superadded,  the  people  once  down  might  be  kept  down 
for  ever. 

While,  however,  it  may  not  be  possible  in  the  nature  of  things, 
or  in  the  state  of  political  relations,  that  Egypt  should  again  be 
in  itself  one  of  the  powers  in  the  world,  there  is  nothing  either 
in  reason  or  nature  why  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  sink, 
01"  having  sunk,  should  be  left  in  the  degradation  of  semi- 
babarism.  That  the  country  has  been  very  low  and  that  diere 
is  yet  great  room  for  the  elevating  influences  of  education  and 
Christianity,  the  succeeding  sketches  of  the  people  will  show, 
while  the  restrictions  and  disadvantages  under  which  the  work 
of  regeneration  still  labours,  will  appear  as  the  narrative  pro- 
ceeds. As  it  is,  there  is  much  reason  for  gratitude  and  ground 
for  exertion  in  the  fetct  that  the  field  is  as  open  as  it  is,  swd 
that  religious  liberty  is  at  least  proclaimed  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Kordofan,  and  only  a  very  slight  touch  of  the  talis- 
man of  hope  is  necessary  to  picture  the  day,  surely  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  this  freedom  shall  have  become  a  reality,  when  the 
curses  and  excommunications  of  irate  hierarchs,  and  the 
machinations  of  a  government  professedly  friendly,  but  inimi- 
cal at  heart,  will  be  equally  powerless — when,  notwithstanding 
all  opposition,  even  "princes  shall  come  out  of  Egypt,  and 
Ethiopia  shall  stretch  out  her  hands  to  (jod;" 

Greek  writers  represent  the  population  of  Egypt  at  seven 
or  eight  millions,  while  the  Arabic  historians  declare  with 
characteristic  exaggeration,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Moslem  con- 
quest there  were  at  least  twenty  million  inhabitants  in  the 
country.  In  1846  Mr.  Lane  writes  the  total  at  about  two  and 
a  half  millions,  and  his  reputation  for  conscientiousness  and 
accuracy  leaves  little  ground  to  question  the  truth  of  his  esti- 
mate. At  the  same  time  the  numbers  first  mentioned  are 
within  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  there  are  many 
things  in  the  national  history  and  in  existing  antiquities  which 
plainly  indicate  that  in  very  early  times  the  land  was  very 
thickly  peopled,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  not  want- 
ing causes  abundantly  sufficient  to  explain  the  decrease  which 
must  have  since  taken  place.  Centuries  of  oppression 
and  misrule  during  which  ^e  inhabitants  existed  in  a  state 
of  serfdom;  treated  by  their  masters  as  so  many  machines  for 
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the  produce  of  food  and  the  providing  of  money,  machines  too 
which  were  left  to  the  rough  usage  of  irresponsible  servants; 
and  some  conception  may  be  formed  from  scenes  in  the  present 
century  of  comparative  enlightenment,  of  what  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  the  people  before  European  opinion 
and  civilization  had  begun  to  exert  any  influence  in  its  govern- 
ment. Take  for  instance  th^  matter  of  taxation.  Imports  were 
entirely  arbitrary,  regulated  only  by  the  wants  of  the  viceroy. 
When  money  was  required,  the  amounts  were  allocated  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  government  to  the  ^provinces,  then  by 
the  provincial  governors  to  the  towns  emd  villages,  and  finally 
the  individual  contributions  were  fixed  by  the  sheyks  or 
head-men.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  each  subdivision, 
considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  original  sum,  so 
that  when  the  viceroy  asked  and  received  say  10,000  dollars, . 
the  country  actually  contributed  perhaps  tenfold  that  sum.  And 
the  injustice  of  the  actual  collection  was  nothing  less.  The 
sheykh  had  to  answer  for  the  village  of  which  he  was  head, — 
the  village  was  responsible  for  its  component  individuals.  If 
a  man  could  not,  or  would  not  pay,  his  share  simply  fell  on 
others,  and  if  the  resources  of  the  many  were  exhausted  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  few.  In  this  way  the  villagers,  their  means 
drained  and  their  patience  exhausted,  the  subjects  of  daily 
increasing  threats,  and  the  victims  of  abuse  and  ill  treatment 
from  functionaries  of  every  order,  successively  decamped  and 
sought  in  the  deserts  and  the  mountains,  a  place  of  subsistence 
in  quietness,  if  not  in  comfort  or  plenty,  till  at  length  the 
eheykh  was  left  at  the  head  of  a  motley  collection  of  infirm  and 
weak  women  and  children.  An  order  for  more  money 
brought  the  climax,  in  which  the  sheykh  made  short  work  of 
his  responsibility  and  avoided  disgrace  and  punishment — other- 
wise inevitable — by  a  moonlight  flitting!  Now  if  all  this — 
and  much  worse — ^happened  in  the  time  of  Muhammed  Ali, 
what  scenes  of  depopulation  must  have  occurred,  under  the 
reckless  and  self-aggrandi»ng  domination  of  the  Mamlooks 
and  their  predecessors?  And  that  oppression  and  misrule 
have  had  to  do  with  the  decrease  of  the  population  is  further 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  recent  years,  when  an  approach 
to  system  has  been  made  in  the  government,  and  civilization 
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has  begun  to  revive,  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  palpably 
increased.  In  the  census  taken  in  1862,  under  the  auspice 
of  the  governmental  sanitary  commissioners,  a  total  of 
4,306,691  was  reached,  while  according  to  some  authorities 
there  is  reason  to  believe  a  further  increase  has  sinoe  been 
made. 

As  to  the  ethnology  of  the  people  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
matter  might  be  written,  and  there  is  considerable  opportunity 
for  the  speculation  that  profiteth  not.  That  they  were  origi- 
ally  of  the  same  branch  of  the  Noetic  family  which  spread 
itself  to  the  northwest  is  suggested  by  the  eminence  attained 
by  the  ancient  nation,  and  by  the  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Caucasian  type  to  be  traced  in  many  of  the  present  inhabitants, 
although  there  have  been  investigators  who  believed  that  they 
had  found  many  features  of  likeness  to  the  negro  race,  whUe 
others  again  have  assigned  to  them  a  Chinese  origin.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Egyptian  seems  at  an  early  period  to  have 
attained  considerable  individuality,  and  notwithstanding  the 
extensive  immigration  of  which  the  land  has  been  the  scene, 
he  has  maintained  it  with  very  little  modification  till  the  pre- 
sent day,  so  that  it  was  no  mere  freak  of  imagination  which 
suggested  the  remark,  that  to  look  at  some  of  the  fellaheen,  or 
peasantry  of  Upper  Egypt,  one  would  suppose  that  the  figures 
of  its  monuments  had  become  detached  from  the  waUs  and 
descended  into  the  fields,  or  that  the  mummies  of  three  thou- 
sand years  had  been  unveiled  and  revivified  for  the  special  edi- 
fication of  modem  ethnologists!  The  immigration  has  been 
extensive,  but  it  has  also  been  gradual ;  and  even  after  the 
establishment  of  Islam,  when  Arabians  in  large  numbers  sought 
in  the  land  of  the  Ibis  a  wealth  which  their  native  country 
could  little  yield,  the  original  inhabitants  always  predominated, 
and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  new-comers,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing any  change  upon  the  existing  stock,  had  themselves 
yielded  to  the  influences  of  country  and  climate,  and  gradually 
become  moulded  aftor  the  primal  type.  Still  it  is  true,  that  in 
Egypt  one  may  find  specimens  of  almost  every  type  of  feature, 
Irom  the  Negro  to  the  Caucasian,  the  Habishy  to  the  European 
— a  walk  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  or  simply  through  the 
Moosky,  the  Broadway  of  Cairo,  being  sufficient  to  introduce 
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the  traveller  who  has  eyes  to  see,  to  a  greater  variety  of 
haman  feature  than  is  possible  to  be  had  in  any  other  city  of 
the  world. 

There  is  one  thing  however  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  agree,  viz.,  their  religion,  and  this  binds  ^em  to^ 
gether  with  bands  stronger  even  than  those  of  blood  itselfc  With 
the  exception  of  300,000  who  profess  the  Christian  name,  the 
whole  population  are  followers  of  Mohammed.  Saidm  aleikum 
is  the  password  to  native  society,  and  though  peculiarities  of 
speech  or  of  dress  may  raise  suspicions,  or  draw  forth  the  sarcas* 
tic  response — oMIcvm  aaldm,  (upon  you  be  a  stone) — ^instead 
of  the  orthodox  reply  which  it  closely  enough  resembles, 
aieikum  esscUdm,  (peace  to  you),  yet  the  further  enunciation 
of  the  simple  but  talismanic  symbol  of  the  faith — "There  is  no 
deity  but  Gbd,  and  Mohammed  is  the  apostle  of  Ood,"  intro- 
duces the  speaker  to  a  mighty  circle,  practically  irrefragable, 
of  which  the  earthly  centre  is  the  Sultan,  but  which  actually 
radiates  from  God  himself. 

For  the  religion  of  the  Muslim  is  that  of  a  theocracy.  The 
Sultan  is  the  head  of  the  state  and  Pontifex  maximfi9  as  well, 
the  successor  of  the  prophet,  the  vicar  of  Grod.  The  laws  of 
society  are  the  laws  of  the  church — both  drawn  from  the  Koran 
and  the  traditions  of  the  fathers — and  the  officers  of  the  law 
are  ecclesiastical  authorities.  There  may  be  wazeers,  and 
wakeels,  ministers  of  state,  and  provincial  governors,  ethoe 
genua  omne,  but  all  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  are  amena- 
ble to  the  ulema,  the  wise  men,  learned  in  the  law, — "  the 
high  priests,  scribes,  and  elders."  "The  law  and  the  pro^ 
phet"  is  the  standard  to  which  every  appeal  must  be  made, 
although  there  is  sufficient  pliability  and  contradiction  in 
both,  and  abundant  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  interpreters 
to  find  a  vindication  for  almost  any  possible  course  of  action, 
or  justification  of  almost  any  crime. 

This  theocratic  character  of  the  government  may  go  some 
way  in  explaining  the  patience  and  endurance  of  the  people 
under  oppressions  which  in  any  other  land  would  inevitably 
have  set  in  full  blaze  the  flames  of  universid  rebellion.  Here 
the  rebel  against  the  Sultan  raises  his  hand  against  the  Qod 
of  whom  he  is  the  substitute  on  earth;  so  that  it  takes  either 
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an  infidel  or  a  lunatic  to  show  any  resistance — the  one  by  set- 
ting religion  aside  altogether^  the  other  by  introducing  the 
superseding  influence  of  a  new  revelation.  The  great  part  af 
Muhammed  All's  life  was  spent  in  open  antagonism  to  the 
FortO;  and  he  was  in  his  own  day,  as  he  is  still,  regarded  and 
even  spoken  of  as  an  unbeliever;  while  the  most  recent 
attempt  at  rebellion  in  Egypt — ^which  occurred  in  March, 
1866,  in  the  province  of  Osiout — was  led  by  a  man  whose  mad- 
ness, real  or  pretended,  commended  him  to  his  followers,  of 
whom  he  gathered  some  two  thousand,  as  a  divinely  commis- 
sioned and  specially  endowed  liberator  of  his  country.  The 
reader  is  of  course  aware  that  lunacy  is  regarded  in  the  East 
as  a  sign  of  a  special  relation  to  and  communion  with  the 
Deity. 

But  the  one  doctrine,  which  of  all  other  abstract  principles 
has  exerted  the  most  depressing  influence  on  the  votaries  of 
Islam,  and  still  presents  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  elevation,  is  the  all-prevailing  one  of  Fate.  One  of  the 
most  striking  instances  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  half-truths, 
this  doctrine  of  Predestination — true  in  itself— has  crushed  out 
of  the  people  all  vigour  or  energy,  not  certainly  by  its  truth, 
but  by  the  undue  attention  which  it  has  received  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  its  other  and  complementary  half,  which  teaches,  with 
equally  unmistakable  force,  the  responsibility  of  man.  When 
the  belief  that  ''to  flee  the  evils  which  God  sends  is  to  pre- 
tend to  immortality,"  has  become  engrained  in  the  life  of  a 
nation,  its  activity  in  social  emergencies  or  under  political 
grievances  is  simply  nullified,  and  the  pestilence  is  allowed  to 
run  its  rapid  course  with  the  same  listless  apathy,  and  exclama- 
tions of  "God  hafl  so  willed  it,"— "It  is  the  will  of  God"— with 
which  a  tyranny  worse  than  slavery  is  endured  for  genera- 
tions. At  the  same  time  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state, 
that  although  the  "  stupid  immobility"  which  is  the  legitimate 
finiit  of  fatalism,  is  still  everywhere  observable  in  Egypt,  yet 
the  Western  influences  of  the  last  half  century  have  not  been 
without  their  effect,  and  the  experience  of  the  last  visit  of 
cholera  in  1866,  and  the  practice  of  universal  vaccination — 
not  to  mention  other  instances — ^have  indicated  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  give  some  weight  to  the  dictates  of  human  wisdom. 
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Bat,  alas  for  human  wisdom  with  the  present  system  of 
training  and  education.  Knowledge  of  a  kind  has  come  to 
large  numbers  of  the  Muslim  community,  but  wisdom  lingers 
long.  And  it  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  otherwise. 
With  few  exceptions  every  child  in  the  towns  and  large  vil- 
lages is  sent  to  school,  but  his  education  is  exclusively  confined 
to  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  same  book  in  which  he  receives  his  first  lessons 
serves  him  for  life.  The  Koran  is  the  only  text-book,  and  the 
highest  aim  of  a  teacher  is  to  turn  out  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  boys  who  can  repeat  from  memory  the  largest  por- 
tion of  its  contents.  If  the  desire  for  reading  remains  till 
years  of  maturity,  the  only  materials  for  its  satisferCtion  are 
romances,  of  one  of  the  best  of  which,  the  Anglified  "  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments,"  gives  some  idea,  legends  of  saints  and 
prophets  of  the  most  absurdly  marvellous  and  mythical  charac- 
ter, or  if  he  be  yet  more  scholarly,  commentaries  on  the 
Koran,  and  books  of  Mohammedan  law.  In  the  event  of  higher 
education  being  desiderated,  the  boy  is  transferred  from  the 
fakee,  or  elementary  teacher,  directly  to  some  higher  college, 
of  which  the  chief  for  almost  all  the  East  is  the  Mosque  el 
Azhar  in  Cairo— an  institution  attended  by  several  thousand 
students,  drawn  not  from  Egypt  alone,  but  from  India,  Syria, 
Turkey,  and  all  parts  of  Africa.  Here  the  student  continues 
two  or  three  years  at  least,  or  it  may  be  as  many  as  six  or 
seven,  his  studies  during  the  whole  period  being  made  to  circle 
round  the  one  essential  subject — "  The  Science  of  the  Unity" — 
the  Godhead  and  its  attributes,  although  most  of  the  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  intricacies — in  the  hands  of  its  teachers  per- 
fectly labyrinthine — of  the  Arabic  grammar,  and  at  length  he 
comes  forth  a  full-fledged  Sheykh,  it  may  be  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  etymology  and  syntax,  au  fait  in  the 
order  and  details  of  religious  duties  and  ceremonies,  accom- 
plished in  all  the  sayings  of  the  prophet  and  the  interpreta- 
tions of  his  successors,  but  withal  really  ignorant,  narrow- 
minded,  self-satisfied,  in  his  every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  a 
veritable  Pharisee. 

In  some  such  way  as  this  it  comes  about  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns — those  who  have  received  more  or  less  edu- 
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cation — are  as  a  rule  more  superstitioas  and  bigotted  than  the 
peasantry  of  the  country  districtB;  whose  instruction  has  bee& 
confined  to  a  few  words,  and  the  ordinary  attitudes,  of  prayer. 
Among  the  former  all  the  exclusiveness  cl  the  religion,  all  the 
enmity  which  it  ^genders  towards  those  outside  its  pale,  all 
the  superstitions  which  its  legendary  tales  produce,  have  their 
full  influence,  and  it  is  not  a  surprising  thing  at  the  present 
day  to  hear  the  protestation  of  a  passing  bigot  against  the  libe- 
rality of  his  neighbour,  who  returns  the  salutation  of,  and 
enters  into  conversation  with  a  Christian  acquaintance,  in 
the  words — "  God  will  diminish  by  a  third  the  years  of  him 
who  stands  with  a  Christian."  Lying  and  deceit  are  universal 
characteristics  countenanced  and  even  in  some  cases  inculcated 
by  the  Koran  itself,  and  abundantly  fostered  by  the  general 
system  of  trading;  openness  of  character  and  conduct  is  as  rare 
as  water  in  the  neighbouring  deserts. 

Of  the  fellah,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristic is  his  animality.  From  early  youth  engaged  in  the 
fields  £rom  morning  till  night,  he  developes  a  robust  and  hardy 
frame,  upon  which  the  rigors  of  a  summer  sun,  or  the  severi- 
ties of  winter  cold  are  equally  inefiectual.  His  wants  are 
amazingly  few,  his  food  mainly  consisting  of  coarse  bread, 
spiced  with  raw  onions;  his  dress  a  simple  rough  loose  shirt  of 
homespun  wool,  his  bed  the  ground,  and  pillow  anything  that 
answers,  or  it  may  be  nothing  at  all.  He  haa  a  house,  limited 
in  accommodation,  and  rough  in  construction,  its  walls  made  of 
sun-dried  bricks  and  roof  of  reeds — but  it  is  principally  used  by 
the  women,  or  by  himself  as  a  sleeping  apartment  during  winter, 
the  summer  nights  being  spent  on  the  roof  or  on  the  street 
He  has  a  wife,  but  like  himself  she  is  a  labourer,  and  if  tliere 
be  children  their  assistance  is  made  available  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  He  is  ignorant  to  a  degree,  his  knowledge 
of  the  present  being  limited  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  his  ideas  of  the  future  being  of  the  vaguest  kind, 
and  indeed  seldom  rising  to  the  surface.  If  he  have  plenty  of 
food  he  is  cheerful,  and  the  field  or  the  shadoof  continually  re- 
sounds with  his  song.  Roused  by  hunger  he  will  commit  any 
outrage,  even  murder  itself, — and  at  any  time  honesty  is  little 
to  be  expected  among  those  who  have  been  so  persistently 
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plandered.  He  la  superstitious,  but  his  beliefs  are  those  bom 
of  ignorance,  not  of  false  education;  he  may  be  fematical  when 
roused  by  extraneous  influences,  but  generally  he  is  polite  and 
tractable.  In  short,  his  stomach  is  the  guiding  power  in  his 
relations  with  his  fellows,  just  as  it  is  in  the  first  instance  the 
controller  of  his  own  comfort  and  happiness. 

There  is  one  important  respect  in  which  the  peasantry  have 
the  advantage  over  their  fellow-countrymen  of  the  towns, 
With  them  the  state  of  social  morality  is  much  higher.  They 
are  too  poor  to  be  intemperate,  and  breaches  of  the  seventh 
commandment  are  almost  unknown.  The  crimes  that  are 
found  are  more  those  inspired  by  sudden  passion  or  sug* 
gested  by  the  pressure  of  want.  In  the  towns,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  immensely  more  immorality  than  the  casual 
visitor  would  suppose.  Strong  drink  is  prohibited  by  religious 
law,  and  in  the  cafes  to  which  the  men  betake  themselves 
immediately  after  supper — ^that  is,  shortly  after  sunset— only 
coflfee  and  tobacco  are  supplied,  yet  there  are  many  who  drink 
spirituous  liquors,  and  perhaps  more  who  indulge  in  smoking 
a  kind  of  hemp,  very  similar  in  its  effects  to  opium.  Prosti- 
tution is  not  now,  as  it  used  to  be,  a  legally  authorized 
profession,  but  it  is  scarcely  the  less  practised,  while  the 
restraint  which  has  been  put  on  it  has  served  to  increase  th^ 
almost  unmentionable  crime  of  sodomy.  These  vices  to  be 
sure  are  more  characteristic  of  the  large  towns  of  Alexandria 
and  Cairo,  and  much  of  the  responsibility  for  their  extensive 
prevalence  there  lies  at  the  door  of  Europeans,  but  they 
are  also  found  in  towns  fax  removed  from  these  centres.  And 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  so.  C^mate  is  powerful 
in  developing  the  lower  part  of  the  nature,  the  religion 
instead  of  restraining,  fosters  sensuality  both  by  example  and 
practice,  the  lascivious  character  of  much  of  the  popular 
literature  acts  as  fuel  to  the  tinder,  while  the  utter  want  of 
fiamily  life  leaves  a  man  an  open  and  easy  prey  to  influences 
in  themselves  so  sufficiently  powerful. 

And  this  leads  to  one  of  the  most  saddening  and  painful 
features  in  eastern  life — the  state  of  the  female  sex.  It  baa 
often  been  dwelt  upon  and  its  details  are  known  to  most 
readers,  so  that  it  need  not  here  detain  us.    Tet  the  reniark 
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demands  insertion,  that  the  thought  of  two  million  human 
beings  growing  up  from  year  to  year,  in  a  state  worse  than 
slavery,  regarded  as  inferior  beings,  almost  soulless,  used  as 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  or  cooped  up  in  a 
hareem,  guarded  and  watched  with  lynx-eyed  jealousy,  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  powerful  influences  in  stirring 
up  the  sympathies  of  more  favoured  nations,  and  nerving  the 
arms  of  those  who  have  set  themselves  to  the  work  of  human 
regeneration.  Comparatively  little  has  yet  been  done  for  the 
women  of  Egypt,  and  so  long  as  this  is  so — so  long  as  they 
are  left  uncared  for,  the  political  liberation  of  the  country, 
or  its  reconversion  to  Christianity  will  be  equally  hopeless. 
For  the  poet  was  inspired  by  truth  when  he  wrote, 
Can  man  be  free  if  woman  be  a  slaTe  t 

Chain  one  if  bo  Utos,  and  breathes  this  boundless  air 
To  the  oorraption  of  a  closed  gra?e ! 

Can  they  whose  mates  are  beasts,  condemned  to  bear 
Scorn,  heaTier  than  toil  or  anguish,  dare 

To  trample  their  oppressors ! 

And  the  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  every  mis- 
sionary, that  the  strongest  enemies  to  a  man's  embracing  the 
religion  of  Christ  have  over  and  over  again  been  found  to  be 
the  women  of  his  family  or  family  connections — a  remark 
which  is  true  even  of  the  Copts,  to  whom  the  adoption  of 
Protestantism  is  by  no  means  the  vital  thing  which  the 
reception  of  Christianity  is  to  the  Muslim. 

With  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  yet  true  that  the  Muslims 
are  a  decidedly  religious  people — that  is,  they  are  most  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  the  devotions  prescribed  by  their  religion. 
To  be  sure  these  are  of  a  kind  to  suit  all  parties — numerous 
and  extensive  enough  to  please  the  devotee,  and  at  the  same 
time  loose  enough  to  suit  the  libertine.  To  attain  to  the 
highest  places  in  Paradise  is  motive  suflScient  with  many  to 
give  even  an  earnestness  to  their  performance  of  all  the 
prescriptions  of  the  prophet  and  his  successors  in  authority. 
While  on  the  other  hand  the  commission  of  a  heinous  sin,  or 
even  great  crime,  is  made  up  by  a  more  than  usually  faith- 
ful- attention  to  the  times  of  prayer.  An  alms  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  an  almost 
certain  passport  to  heaven.     It  is  said  that  Muslims  are  not 
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idolaters,  and  certainly  Mohammed  himself  was  an  Iconoclast, 
yet  the  adoration  now  paid  to  their  saints  lays  his  followers 
of  the  present  day  almost  as  much  under  the  charge  as  the 
church  of  Kome,  while  the  indulgences  of  Popery  find  consid- 
erable correspondence  in  the  Muslim  practice  referred  to. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  fonn  some  estimate  of  the 
influences  operating  upon  the  large  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  land,  and  to  represent  to  himself  the  character  which 
these  influences  combine  to  produce.  The  country  and  climate 
predispose  them  to  inactivity,  and  make  them  contented  with 
a  dretuy  monotony,  fatalism  extracts  any  little  vigour  which 
ambition  or  oppression  might  generate,  and  reconciles  them  to 
the  most  unhappy  conditions;  religion  fosters  deceit,  sensuality, 
and  superstition,  and  permits  license  by  the  abundance  of  self- 
justifying  means  which  it  afibrds;  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
degrade  and  enslave,  and  even  education  itself  heightens  the 
power  of  these  influences  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  carried.    There  is  work  here  surely  for  those  who 

Struggle  to  relame 
The  Ump  of  Hope  o*er  man*B  beif  ildered  lot— 

a  work  truly  Herculean,  yea,  which  seems  at  times  almost 
hopeless.  The  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  himself,  the 
mighty  works  which  he  wrought,  and  the  mightier  words 
which  he  spake,  and  the  labours  of  his  apostles,  miraculously 
endowed  though  they  were,  did  not  succeed  in  entirely  break- 
ing down  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and  the  nineteenth  century  of 
the  history  of  Christianity  still  finds  it  in  existence,  its  mem* 
bers  scattered  through  the  nations  it  is  true,  but  yet  many  in 
number  and  strong  in  their  traditions,  clinging  to  the  hope  of 
restoration,  and  to  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  who  they 
will  not  be  persuaded  has  come.  And  thus  were  it  not  for 
the  promises  of  Grod,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  Almighty 
power,  the  declarations  of  reason  on  the  subject  of  Muslim 
evangelization  would  almost  extinguish  hope  itself.  For  after 
all,  the  theocratic  element  is  the  secret  of  their  inaccessibility. 
But  can  nothing  good  be  said  of  this  people,  and  is  it  not 
true  that  much  improvement  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in 
their  condition  and  character?    Happily,  both  questions  can 
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be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  With  all  their  fitulte  the  peo- 
ple are  industriouB  and  steady  in  application;  they  are  easily 
impressed,  and  though  simple  in  character,  are  yet  when  roused 
capable  of  great  exertion  and  wondrous  endurance.  Their 
worse  defects  are  those  of  corrupt  human  nature,  not  re- 
strained, but  rather  developed,  by  a  false  religion.  And  their 
condition  has  considerably  improved.  In  towns  they  are  not 
subjected  to  the  oppressions  which  characterized  farmer  dynas- 
ties, while  in  the  country  very  important  reforms  have  been 
wrought,  even  since  the  days  of  Muhammed  Ali.  The  relation 
of  the  cultivators  to  the  land  has  been  altered  from  a  state  of 
virtual  serfdom,  in  which  the  whole  produce,  save  the  little 
necessary  for  their  subsistence,  was  exacted  by  the  government, 
to  a  condition  of  quasi-proprietorship  in  which  every  &rmer 
has  his  own  piece  of  land,  upon  which  he  pays  at  regular  inter- 
vals a  stipulated  tax,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  value 
of  the  ground,  and  is  left  to  make  the  most  he  can  of  its  pro- 
duce. The  number  of  intermediate  officers  between  the  head 
of  the  government  and  the  people  has  been  reduced,  and  with 
the  opportunities  for  its  perpetration  the  amount  of  undue 
exaction  has  not  a  little  diminished.  The  system  of  forced 
labour,  according  to  which  the  government  caUs  forth  the  pea- 
santry by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  for  the  performance 
of  its  public  works,  such  as  the  construction  of  railways  and 
canals,  and  which  has  been  the  cause  of  immense  suffering  and 
loss  of  life  in  past  years,  no  fewer  than  12,000  lives  having 
been  sacrificed  in  a  space  of  ten  months  in  making  the  canal 
between  Alexandria  and  the  Nile,  has  not  indeed  been 
abolished,  but  is  practised  with  less  inhumanity  and  with  more 
appearance  of  consideration  and  equality  than  before,  although 
it  is  still  a  great  blot  on  the  administration,  and  hangs  as  a 
perpetual  source  of  terror  over  the  heads  of  the  country  peo- 
ple. And  here  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to 
hear  what  the  people  themselves  think  of  their  present  condi- 
tion. In  view  of  the  present  article,  the  writer  addressed  an 
inquiry  on  the  subject  to  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  whom 
he  met  in  Egypt,  a  man  of  the  people  himself,  whose  powers 
of  observation  are  as  great  as  his  opportunities  have  been 
extensive,  and  who  can  speak  of  an  experience  of  at  least  forty 
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years,  and  the  following  is  a  translation  of  part  of  his  answer. 
After  describing  the  state  of  matters  in  the  early  years  of 
Muhammed  Ali,  which  have  been  already  sufficiently  charac- 
terized, he  states  that  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  and  during 
that  of  his  successor,  considerable  improvement  had  been  intro* 
duced,  and  then  proceeds:  "And  in  the  time  of  our  lord 
Sa'eed  Pasha,  the  rest  [tranquillity]  of  the  people  was  increased 
still  more,  and  also  justice  and  happiness,  and  the  tribute  upon 
Christians  was  abolished;  and  improvements  increased,  and 
people  obtained  riches  and  property,  and  advanced  very  much, 
and  the  land  became  quiet  and  happy.  And  all  [the  inhabi* 
tants]  were  on  an  equality  with  reference  to  the  public  works,* 
and  the  result  was  that  the  population  increased,  and  men 
exerted  themselves  in  sowing,  and  in  their  livelihood  with  all 
their  might ;  and  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bendersf  and 
to  tradesmen  sowing  [agriculture]  became  valued,  and  there 
was  no  distinction  among  men  on  account  of  their  religion, 
and  the  thoughts  of  men  were  continually  [engaged]  upon  their 
means  of  livelihood,  and  there  happened  to  some  a  little  reviv- 
ing in  their  religion,  on  account  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
the  rest  of  conscience,  and  the  comfort  and  justice. 

"Then  in  the  reign  of  the  most  noble  KhidaweyJ— the  pre^ 
sent  viceroy — men  were  found  upon  the  advancements  before 
mentioned,  and  continued  in  that  condition  about  two  years, 
and  after  that  appeared  the  pens||  in  the  demand  for  the  in- 
crease of  moneys ;  and  the  tax  upon  date-palms  was  increased 
upon  what  it  was  formerly;  and  the  impost  on  the  lands  was 
increased,  and  the  impost  of  the  poll-tax  was  increased ;  and 
the  impost  upon  oil-mills,  and  fishing,  and  salt,  and  articles 
sold  in  the  markets,  was  increased;  and  the  services  in  making 

*  Preyiouslj  the  greatest  partiality  had  been  shown  bj  the  heads  of  the 
Tillages  in  the  selection  of  the  men  who  should  be  sent  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  gOTemment. 

f  The  market  towns. 

%  The  new  title  of  the  Ticeroy,  for  which  he  paid  to  the  Porte  an  enormoos 
snm.  It  is  a  Persian  word,  and  was  originaUy  nsed  as  a  title  of  Deity,  bnt  lat^ 
terly  applied  to  majesty.  On  the  strength  of  it,  the  newspapers  speak  of  H.  R.  H., 
and  some  of  the  soTereign  of  Egypt,  bat  the  connection  of  dependence  upon 
the  Porte  stiU  subsists — ^indeed  the  chief  difference  is  the  name  itself. 

II  i.  e.  The  pens  of  the  Scribes  were  called  into  reqidsition. 
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canalS;  and  embankments,  and  railroads,  and  the  servioes  at  tlxe 
steam- works  of  the  viceroy,  were  increased;  but  with  all  that 
the  cultivable  lands  are  very  much  sought  after,  and  though 
men  complain  of  the  multitude  of  services  and  demands  for 
money,  yet  they  do  not  oease  to  have  a  comfortable  living,  aad 
those  who  are  very  poor,  or  in  actual  want  are  few.  But  with 
regard  to  the  desire  for  education  the  children  of  the  farmers 
are  always  busy  in  the  employment  of  their  parents,  some  of 
them  tending  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  some  in  the  service  of 
the  sowing;  but  the  people  of  the  Benders  desire  education  in 
religion  and  trades." 

And  the  reforms  have  not  been  confined  to  the  peasantry  and 
the  country  districts,  but  attempts — varying  in  different  reigns 
in  degrees  of  vigour — ^but  all  of  them  deserving  more  or  leas 
praise — ^have  been  made  for  the  last  forty  years  to  introduce 
western  arts  and  even  western  science.  Schools  on  a  very 
large  scale  were  established  by  Muhammed  Ali,  but  the  main 
object  of  their  establishment  was  to  provide  a  supply  of  edu- 
cated officers  and  disciplined  men  for  the  army,  and  thus  when 
the  necessity  for  large  forces  ceased,  by  the  curtailment  of  the 
viceroy's  schemes  and  power  in  1827,  the  schools  were  allowed 
almost  to  die  a  natural  death,  and  though  revived  by  Sa'eed 
Pasha,  they  now  exist  on  a  much  diminished  scale.  The  insti- 
tution of  hospitals  and  medical  schools,  taught  by  French  and 
Italian  professors,  was  a  later  work,  but  has  been  attended 
with  very  considerable  success;  and  although  the  lioentiates 
in  actual  practice  are  looked  upon  with  so  much  suspicion  and 
dislike  as  government  servants,  that  the  prescription  of  an 
English  or  French  layman — ^Uttle  matter  who— would  be  faith- 
fully followed,  while  the  drugs  of  the  government  doctor  would 
be  given  to  the  dust,  yet  this  feeling  must  in  time  disappear 
as  greater  accomplishment  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
doctors,  and  increased  familiarity  on  the  side  of  the  people  give 
confidence  to  both.  Again,  the  system  of  sending  young  men 
to  France  and  Britain  to  be  there  educated  in  the  scienoe  and 
art  of  particular  professions  has  been  tried  for  many  years,  but 
with  very  questionable  results — the  young  men  returning  from 
the  gaiety  and  dissipation  of  the  French  capital,  or  with  Eng- 
lish notions  of  social  and  home  life,  being  in  no  good  state  to 
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settle  down  to  the  old  ways  of  their  fathers,  while  the  want  of 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  trades  to  which  they  were 
appointed,  or  the  most  ordinary  consideration  in  setting  a  man 
to  the  profession  for  which  he  had  been  trained,  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  deprive  the  system  of  any  good,  whidi,  notwith- 
standing the  drawbacks  just  mentioned,  it  may  have  possessed. 
The  process  is  still  going  on,  but  on  a  much  diminished  scale. 
And  still  another  sphere  in  which  the  government  has  yielded 
to  western  influence,  and  shown  a  desire  to  improve  its  sub- 
jects, has  been  the  establishment  of  a  printing-press  under  its 
own  auspices.  Books  in  considerable  numbers  have  been  issued 
in  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian,  of  which  the  most  part  has 
consisted  of  works  of  military  and  medical  science,  standard 
classics  of  Arabic  literature,  such  as  "  The  Thousand  and  one 
Nights,"  large  dictionaries  of  the  language,  and  although  there 
have  been  a  few  historical  works  from  original  MSS.,  or  as 
translations  from  the  French,  History  of  Charles  XII,  Charles 
V,  Ac, — yet  whether  from  the  character  of  the  books,  their 
high  prices,  or  the  deep-rooted  prejudice  of  the  Muslim  to 
anything  having  even  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  press  have  not  found  their  way  to  any  great 
extent  among  the  people;  and  a  healthy  popular  literature 
which  shall  take  the  place  of  the  silly,  morbid,  licentious,  filthy 
stuff  at  present  current,  is  yet  much  desiderated. 

All  these  things,  together  with  the  actual  contact  with 
Europeans,  which  has  so  much  increased  in  these  twenty  years 
— although  they  may  not  have  produced  all  the  fruit  which 
might  have  been  desired,  have  not  been  without  their  influence, 
as  now  and  again  comes  out  in  individual  cases.  Even  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  conversation  with  a  Christian,  other  than 
that  involved  in  actual  trading,  would  have  been  universally 
regarded  as  it  was  by  the  bigot  mentioned  in  a  previous  page; 
but  now  there  are  found  sheykhs  who  not  only  do  not  refuse  to 
have  intercourse  with  "  Infidels,"  but  will  even  engage  in  dis- 
cussion upon  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  During  the  writer's 
residence  in  the  country,  at  least  one  such  instance  came  under 
his  own  observation,  in  which  a  sheykh,  noted  for  his  contro- 
versial proclivities,  entered  into  a  discussion  on  their  favourite 
objection — the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — with  one  of  the  Ame- 
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rican  missionaries;  and  although  he  fought  entirely  from  the 
side  of  logic  and  reason,  and  fought  too  more  for  tiie  ss^e  of 
fighting,  or  perhaps  of  victory,  yet  the  occasion  was  notable 
for  the  patience  and  attention  with  which  the  large  audi^ice^ 
who  had  gradually  assembled,  listened  to  the  Christian  advo- 
cate's earnest  and  forcible  exposition  of  the  aspect  in  which 
this  mystery  comes  home  to  the  human  heart — ''  Grod  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself."  The  eyes  of  not  a  few  have 
been  opened  to  the  absurdity  and  fgJsity  of  their  own  religion, 
but  rather  than  receive  anything  at  the  hands  of  Christians,  or 
swayed,  it  may  be,  by  French  reading  or  French  intercourse, 
they  settle  down  into  a  Voltairean  ridicule  of  all  religion, 
while  others  again  intellectually  convinced,  and  even  to  some 
extent  spiritually  impressed,  are  kept  within  the  pale  of  Islam 
by  the  barriers  which  it  presents  to  their  egress,  and  whidi 
their  feeble  resolution  is  tenable  to  break  down.  And  the 
obstacles,  political  and  social,  are  really  formidable.  To  be- 
come a  Christian  is  to  put  off  the  allegiance  of  the  Sultan  and 
the  Prophet,  and  death  is  the  only  punishment  for  such  treai- 
son.  Much  has  indeed  been  said  in  these  days  of  the  liber^ty 
of  the  modern  Turkish  rulers ;  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  is  quoted 
as  having  declared  his  intention  of  protecting  not  only  Chris- 
tians, but  even  Christianity;  and  the  famous  Hdtti  Hammay{sn 
has  often  been  instanced  in  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  these  and 
such  professions.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  little  change  has 
taken  place.  The  firman  so  much  talked  of,  brings  no  increase 
of  freedom  to  the  Muslim — its  object  being  only  to  give  the 
protection  of  law  to  Christians,  or  to  those  who  being  already 
Christians  turn  from  one  sect  to  another ;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Egyptian  government  lent  its  countenance  and 
aid  last  year  to  the  persecuting  measures  of  the  Coptic  Patri- 
arch, is  plain  enough  evidence  that  the  old  aversion  to  Chris- 
tianity is  unchanged,  and  even  indicates  the  existence  of  appre- 
hensions as  to  its  progress.  The  rulers  are  as  sensible  now  as 
ever  they  were,  that  their  only  hope  on  the  one  hand,  of  retain- 
ing power,  is  by  conserving  all  the  old  religious  fences ;  and  on 
the  other,  of  saving  the  religion,  is  by  keeping  it  bound  up  in 
the  state.  They  know  that  were  education  made  as  broad  and 
general  as  Western  ideas  would  dictate,  or  perfect  freedom  of 
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conacience  and  religious  action  granted  to  those  thus  educated, 
the  result  would  soon  appear  in  the  thinned  raiiks  of  Islam. 
But  though  the  rulers  yet  "set  themselves  against  the  Lord 
and  his  Anointed,"  hope  whispers  that  the  end  has  begun.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  a  large  amount  of  intellectual  vigour 
and  liberality  has  been  manifested  by  the  Muslims  of  India, 
and  every  year  is  bringing  intelligence  of  the  greater  spread 
and  study  of  the  Bible  amongst  them — ^the  perusal  of  "the  Holy 
Books"  of  the  Christians  being  now  not  only  permitted  but 
even  inculcated  as  a  duty  laid  upon  every  goo'd  Mussulman  by 
Ills  own  prophet — Muhammed.  The  publication  of  such  works 
as  are  constantly  appearing  in  India  from  the  pens  of  both 
Christian  and  Muslim  writers  on  the  subject  of  Christianity  is 
scarcely  yet  possible  under  a  purely  Muslim  rule,  but  the  time 
of  such  possibility,  and  of  greater  things  than  these,  is  surely 
not  far  distant. 

Meanwhile  there  is  abundant  room  for  evangelistic  effort 
amongst  the  inhabitants  who  already  profess  the  name  of 
Christ.  In  1847,  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay,  wrote  of  the  western 
Mohammedans — "The  native  Christianity  of  the  lands  in 
which  they  dwell,  as  exhibited  by  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
churches,  presents  itself  to  their  view  as  essentially  polytheistic 
and  idolatrous;  and  it  is  consequently  an  object  of  their  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence.  The  Europeans  sojourning  among  them 
are  in  general  viewed  by  them  as  having  no  religion  of  any 
kind.  They  see  neither  the  practicje  nor  persuasion  of  a  living 
Christianity."*  How  sadly  true  this  is  even  of  Egypt  and  of 
the  Coptic,  and  other  so-called  Christian  churches  within  its 
borders  I 

«  Lands  of  the  Bible,  toI.  U.  p.  704. 
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Art,  IV. — Antiquity  of  Man. 

This  question  has  been  discussed  chiefly  by 

1.  The  Linguists,  from  the  number  of  languages: 

2.  The  Ethnologists,  from  the  forms  of  ancient  skulls : 

3.  The  (Geologists,  from  the  position  of  human  fossils: 

4.  The  Archaeologists,  from  the  relics  of  non-historic  races: 

5.  The  Socioldgists,  frx)m  the  statistics  of  population : 

6.  The  Egyptologists,  from  the  existing 'monuments  of  Egypt. 
A  mere  statement  of  the  argument  on  eitiier  side,  witii  an 

illustrative  fact  under  each  head,  is  aU  that  can  be  att^npted 
in  the  limits  of  this  article. 

1.  The  argument  from  language  will  not  bear  logical 
analysis.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Crawford,  before  the 
British  Association,  1861: — "Language  was  not  innate,  but 
adventitious.  Infants  were  without  language,  and  those  bom 
deaf  were  always  dumb,  for  without  the  sense  of  hearing 
there  would  be  no  language  at  all.  Among  the  unquestionable 
proofs  that  language  was  not  innate,  was  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  languages  which  existed,  some  being  of  a  very  simple, 
others  of  a  very  complex  character.  If  additional  evidence 
were  wanted  that  language  was  an  adventitious  acquirement, 
it  was  found  in  this,  that  a  whole  nation  might  lose  its  original 
tongue,  and  in  its  stead  adopt  any  foreign  one.  The  language 
which  had  been  the  vernacular  of  the  Jews  for  three  thousand 
years,  had  ceased  to  be  so  for  two  thousand  years,  and  the 
descendants  of  those  who  spake  it  were  now  speaking  an 
infinity  of  foreign  languages,  !European  and  Asiatic."  "It 
necessarily  followed  from  this  argument,  that  when  man  first 
appeared  on  the  earth  he  was  destitute  of  language,  and  each 
separate  tribe  of  men  framed  a  separate  one;  hence  the  multi- 
tude of  tongues.  That  the  framers  were  arrant  savages  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  rudest  tribes  ever  discovered  had 
already  completed  the  task  of  forming  a  perfect  language. 
The  languages  spoken  by  the  grovelling  savages  of  Australia 
were  so,  and  were  even  more  artificial  and  complex  in  structure 
than  those  of  many  people  more  advanced.     The  first  rudi- 
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ments  of  language  would  consist  of  a  few  articulate  sounds,  by 
which  to  make  known  their  wants  and  wishes;  and  between 
that  time  and  their  obtaining  completeness,  probably  countless 
centuries  had  passed,  even  among  the  rudest  tribes." 

Now  how  does  it  necessarily  follow  from  the  premises,  that 
if  man  came  into  the  world  destitute  of  language,  he  must  have 
.  invented  it  for  himself?  No  fact  is  alleged  showing  the  inven- 
tion of  language  by  any  individual  or  tribe.  Every  nationr 
which  has  any  tradition  on  the  subject,  alleges  that  man  was 
taught  language  by  the  gods.  The  Bible  indicates  it  as  a 
Divine  gift.  One  can  hardly  believe  Ihat  Mr.  Crawford 
solemnly  read  before  the  British  Association  that  extraordi- 
nary burlesque  of  logic  in  which  he  argues  the  savage  charac- 
ter of  the  inventors  of  philosophical  language,  from  the  bar- 
fiarism  of  some  of  the  tribes  who  still  use  it — the  barbarism 
of  the  inventors  and  makers  of  the  calico,  hatchets,  and  guns 
of  the  Feejee  islanders,  from  the  state  of  the  savages  who  now 
use  these  manufjtctures.  The  argument  which  proves  the 
original  dignity  of  a  nation  from  the  copiousness  and  elegance 
of  its  language,  notwithstanding  the  present  degradation  of 
the  people  who  use  it,  is  the  very  same  by  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  recognize  in  the  convict,  or  the  street  beggar,  the 
fellen  lady  or  gentleman,  by  the  same  infallible  sign.  Lan- 
guage is  the  expression  of  thought.  Civilized  language  never 
was  invented  by  savages,  no  more  than  pianos  could  be  man- 
ufactured by  monkeys.  All  the  authorities  in  philology — 
Humboldt,  Max  Muller,  and  Whitney — ^are  agreed  upon  a 
philosophy  of  language  in  direct  antagonism  to  Mr.  Crawford's 
theory.  Indeed  he  found  it  necessary,  in  defence  of  his  theory, 
to  make  a  formal  direct  attack  on  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Ger- 
manic  theory  of  language,  accepted  by  all  scholars. 

The  absurdity  of  the  argument  to  prove  the  human  inven- 
tion of  language  from  the  change  of  languages  by  the  Jews  and 
negroes,  is  apparent,  the  moment  we  remember  that  these  are  . 
not  instances  of  invention  at  all,  but  of  educational  imitation. 
No  man,  no  nation,  ever  invented  a  language.  Let  those  who 
assert  the  fact  as  the  basis  of  their  argument  show  an  instance, 
or  cease  their  unproved  assertions.  They  argue  that  the 
human  race  must  be  of  great  antiquity,  becaose  four  thousand 
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years  ago  they  had  invented  a  great  many  very  complicated 
languages.  Now  we  ask  them,  How  do  yon  know  that  they 
invented  these  languages?  How  do  you  know  they  were 
not  taught  them?  The  only  answer  is,  "They  must  have 
invented  them;  there  was  no  one  to  teach  them?"  Thus  the 
whole  thing  rests  on  the  baldest  Atheism, — the  denial  that 
man  ever  had  a  heavenly  Father  who  cared  enough  for  his 
child  to  teach  him  to  speak; — or  that  the  Grod  who  gave 
man  a  tongue  could  not  teach  him  to  use  it.  Yet  this 
illogical,  self-contradictory,  and  unsupported  notion  of  the 
human  invention  of  language  is  gravely  and  confidently  cited, 
in  our  reviews  and  cyclopedias,  as  one  of  the  latest  discoveries, 
of  science.  Not  a  single  fact,  analogy,  or  even  tradition,  is 
alleged  in  support  of  the  assumption  that  man  invented 
language.  The  whole  reasoning  is  based  on  an  unproved 
assertion. 

2.  The  ethnological  argument  is  based  on  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  the  development  of  the  present  races  of  Europe  firom 
ancestral  nations  of  a  lower  grade  of  physical  structure,  as 
these  were  in  their  turn  developed  from  apes  and  monkeys,  by 
the  process  of  gradual  self-education,  and  natural  selection. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  any  examination  of  this  theory.  The 
facts  to  which  it  is  applied  in  this  discussion  are  the  discovery 
of  two  skulls  of  the  supposed  inferior  progenitors  of  the  Ger- 
mans at  Engis  and  Neanderthal.  But  in  the  very  same  paper 
the  writer  asserts,  that  skulls  precisely  similar  have  been  found 
in  a  collection  of  Australian  heads,  and  that  the  Engis  skull 
can  be  paralleled  by  English  skulls.*  If  that  is  the  case,  the 
whole  argument  fdls  to  the  ground;  and  no  argument,  either 
of  paternity  or  of  chronology,  is  deducible  from  the  skulls. 
Like  skulls  found  in  the  same  grave-yard  may  not  be  of  kin. 
The  negro  may  not  have  been  the  grandfather  of  the  Virgin- 
ian, nor  the  Wallah  Wallahs  the  ancestors  of  the  Scotch  set- 
tlers of  Melbourne,  and  the  queer  skull  of  Neanderthal  may 
have  had  no  more  claim  to  the  paternity  of  Bismark  and  Napo- 
leon, than  it  had  to  affiliation  with  the  bones  of  the  beasts 
which  lay  beside  it,  or  to  the  brains  of  the  philosophers  who 

*  Prof.  Huxley  in  Manu<U  of  SeUniifie  Diiewerff,  1868,  p.  281. 
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are  now  extracting  systems  of  ethnology  from  it.  As  a  mere 
matter  of  observed  fact,  it  may  be  noted,  that  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible diflFerence  between  .the  oldest  obtainable  skulls  of 
American  Indians,  Germans,  Britons,  Hindoos,  Negroes,  or 
Egyptians,  and  those  of  the  existing  races  of  the  same  people. 
The  ethnological  question  of  the  antiquity  of  skulls  will  there- 
fore stand  thus.  If  the  result  of  progress  for  3000  year8=0, 
what  will  be  the  amount  for  3,000,000  years?  We  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  a  solution  of  the  problem;  though  it  is  rather 
an  inversion  of  the  question  with  which  we  began;  after  the 
manner  of  these  gentlemen,  who  on  one  page  will  argue  the 
immense  antiquity  of  a  long-headed  skull  from  its  shape,  and 
on  the  next  will  tell  you  that  the  existing  races  south  of  a 
given  line  are  all  of  that  same  long-headed  type  of  skulls  to 
this  day! 

3.  The  geological  facts  adduced  in  support  of  the  indefinite 
antiquity  of  mankind  are  spread  over  a  volume  published  by 
Lyell,  in  1863;  to  which  some  more  recent  di8cx)veries  in 
France  are  to  be  added.  The  archsBological  evidence  is  also 
presented  in  the  same  documents.  Indeed,  the  two  species  of 
evidence  are  so  mingled  as  to  render  their  strict  separation 
impossible.  Of  course,  a  review  of  the  mass  of  matter  in 
these  reports  and  volumes  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  essay.  We  can  only  note  the  heads  of  the  argument, 
give  an  illustrative  instance  under  each  head,  and  indicate  the 
mode  of  discussion  and  answer.  The  geologists  argue  the 
antiquity  of  man  from  the  presence  of  his  bones  in  company 
with  those  of  extinct  animals,  from  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the 
strata  in  which  they  have  been  found,  and  from  the  great  geo- 
logical changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  human  period; 
fix)m  none  of  which,  nor  from  them  all  combined,  is  any  chro- 
nology logically  deducible. 

Lyell  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  discovery 
of  human  bones,  and  of  flint  implements  in  certain  cases,  in 
fluviatile  deposits,  in  Europe  and  America,  in  company  with 
those  of  extinct  races  of  animals ;  this  association  proving  to 
him  that  they  were  contemporary*  Some  of  the  bones  of  these 
extinct  animals,  it  is  alleged,  were  split  lengthwise  to  extract 
the  marrow,  as  our  Indians  do  with  marrow  bones  to  this  day. 

•  VOL.  XL. — ^NO.  IV.  73 
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Of  the  extinct  animals;  the  bones  of  the  cave-bear,  the  reinde^* 
in  Southern  Europe,  the  mammoth,  the  mastodon,  and  the 
woolly  rhinoceros,  are  thus  found  associated  with  human  fos- 
sils in  Europe  and  America.  Lyell  argues,  that  if  he  is  right 
in  calculating  a  hundred  thousand  years  for  the  growth  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Natchez 
man  was  contemporary  with  the  mastodon,  North  America 
must  have  been  peopled  a  hundred  thousand  years  a^.* 

Colonel  Foster,  in  a  lecture  reported  to  the  Chicago  daily 
papers  informs  us  that  "  in  excavating  the  ground  for  the  foun- 
dations of  the  gas-works  at  New  Orleans,  the  labourers  dis- 
covered at  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet  a  human  skeleton,  whidi 
scientific  men  have  pronounced  to  be  60,000  yeiurs  old,  basing 
their  assertion  upon  the  known  deposits  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Mississippi,  "t  ^^^  ^  more  accurate  investigation  exposes  the 
blunder  as  follows:  "In  New  Orleans,  while  digging  a  pit  for 
the  gas  works,  the  workmen  came  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  red 
Indian  sixteen  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  overlaid  by  earth 
in  which  stood  the  stumps  of  four  successive  cypress  forests. 
Dr.  Dowler,  who  investigated  the  matter,  concluded  that  it 
required  50,000  years  to  accumulate  the  sixteen  feet  of  mate- 
rial above  the  skeleton,  and  Lyell  quotes  and  partly  approves 
the  calculation.  Dr.  Dowler  is  well  known  in  tiie  medical  pro- 
fession as  an  enthusiastic  but  unsound  investigator,  who  is  very 
prone  to  come  to  startling,  but  erroneous  conclusions,  but  that 
Lyell  should  be  led  astray  by  such  enormous  blunders  may 
well  excite  astonishment.  The  accretion  both  of  vegetable 
matter  and  of  river  mud  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
is  very  rapid,  and  the  United  States  Army  engineers  have  cal- 
culated that  the  whole  ground  on  which  New  Orleans  stands, 
down  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet  has  been  deposited  within  the 
period  of  4,400  years.  Lyell  himself  states  that  he  has  seen 
many  stumps  of  trees  standing  erect  in  the  banks  of  the  river, 
a  fact  which  should  have  shown  him  that  the  accretion  was 
rapid  enough  to  cover  these  stumps  to  their  summits  before 
they  had  time  to  decay.    I  have  myself  seen  in  that  region 

♦  Lyell,  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  204. 

t  Chicago  Ri^bHean'i  Report  of  Meeting  of  the"  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Febniary  2, 1S68. 
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young  Cottonwood  saplings  only  seven  years  old,  around  whose 
trunks  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river  had  deposited  two  or 
three  feet  of  earth  above  their  original  roots.  It  is  possible 
that  the  New  Orleans  man  may  be  one  or  two  thousand  years  of 
age,  but  to  claim  fifty  thousand  years  for  him  is  provocative  of 
laughter."^  This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  astonishing 
credulity  of  scientific  men. 

Lyells  characteristic  blunder,  of  demanding  a  thousand 
centuries  for  the  formation  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  the  United  States  surveyors  demonstrate  could  have 
been  formed  in  forty-four,  at  the  present  rate  of  growth,  will 
be  exposed  in  another  place.  We  only  notice  here  the  illogical 
argument  from  man's  contemporaneous  existence  with  the  mam- 
moths and  mastodons.  How  does  that  prove  that  they  lived  a 
hundred  thousand  years  ago?  They  lie  in  the  same  grave- 
yard, but  there  is  no  date  on  the  tombstones  to  tell  when  they 
died.  It  may  be  that  man  is  very  ancient,  but  it  may  just  as 
logically  be  that  mammoths  are  comparatively  modern.  The 
actual  date  of  their  contemporaneous  existence  must  be  ascer- 
tained from  some  other  records.  Principal  Forbes  examines  a 
burial  cave  at  Aurignac,  described  by  Lyell,  (p.  190)  contain- 
ing the  bodies  and  weapons  of  seventeen  persons,  buried  as  our 
Indians  still  inter  their  dead,  and  presenting  at  its  entrance 
the  remains  of  the  funeral  feast; — the  bones  of  the  elephantine 
animals,  and  the  undisturbed  ashes  and  cinders  of  the  fire, 
covered  with  a  slight  coat  of  vegetable  mould ; — bearing  evi- 
dence that  no  disturbance  of  any  kind,  geological  or  superfi- 
cial, had  taken  place  since  the  Celts  roasted  the  mammoth  and 
rhinoceros  there ;  and  he  comes  to  the  following  conclusion: 
"  It  seems  very  improbable  that  such  a  tomb  transcends  in  an- 
tiquity the  limits  usually  assigned  to  historic  records.  Clearly 
no  considerable  geological  change  has  happened  in  the  valley 
where  it  occurs ;  for  the  entrance  to  the  cave  was  covered  over 
only  by  turf,  a  little  gravel  through  which  a  rabbit  had  worked 
a  passage  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  tomb.  Outside  of 
the  stone  portal  were  lying  beds  of  ashes,  burned  and  gnawed 
bones,  and  other  transportable  relics,  which  a  moving  force  of 

*  Chicago  Advance.    E.  Andrews,  M.  D.,  May  28, 1868. 
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the  slightest  kind  must  at  once  have  dislodged.  As  an  argu- 
ment of  mere  general  probability,  no  one  would  be  disposed  to 
assign  to  such  a  place  of  aboriginal  sepulture  an  antiquity  of 
more  than  two  or  three  thousand  years.  It  appears  to  t»  to 
afford  an  argument  altogether  in  favour  of  the  comparatively 
modern  date  of  the  disappearance  of  the  mammoth.''* 

The  result  of  this  discovery,  then,  is  not  to  establish  the 
remote  antiquity  of  man,  but  rather  to  reduce  some  of  the 
extravagant  calculations  of  geologists  about  mammoths.  It 
may  not  be  so  many  centuries  since  these  animals  flourished- 
The  discovery  of  the  bones  of  the  megatherium  on  the  surfece 
soil  of  South  America,  where  the  natives  use  them  for  fire- 
places, startled  the  remote  antiquarians.  Bones  will  not  last 
many  millenniums  in  such  a  climate.  The  discovery  of  the 
Mastodon  Giganteu8  in  Orange  County,  New  York,  now  in 
Dr.  Warren's  museum  in  Boston,  with  five  or  six  bushels  of 
pine  and  maple  twigs  in  excellent  preservation  in  the  cavity  of 
its  belly,t  and  with  the  vegetable  fibre  still  undecayed  in  the 
hollows  of  its  teeth,  settled  the  question  of  the  remote  antiquity 
of  that  mastodon's  last  meal.  Any  man  of  common  sense  who 
goes  to  that  museum,  and  sees  the  chewed  fibres  taken  from 
the  teeth  of  the  skeleton,  will  need  no  scientific  calculation  to 
assure  him  that  these  fibres,  and  those  twigs,  have  not  retained 
their  form  for  a  hundred  centuries.     The  tradition   of  the 

«  Good  Wordt,  1864,  p.  486. 

f  **The  mass  of  broken  twigs,  &c.,  abo^e  allnded  to  as  lying  beneath  the 
pelvic  bones,  was  in  quantity  about  five  or  six  bashels,  differecl  from  the 
snrroanding  mass ;  towards  the  posterior  portions  presented  traces  of  convo- 
lutions,  passed  in  a  straight  column  of  four  inches  diameter  through  the  pel- 
Tio  orifice,  and  behind  the  ischium  terminated  in  a  homogeneous  mass  evi- 
dently of  faecal  character.  Three  or  four  similar  masses  were  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  pit.  The  constituents  of  this  mass,  significantly  called  by 
Professor  Hitchcock  *  bis  last  supper,'  were  twigs,  grass,  and  earthy  matter. 
The  largest  twigs,  in  their  wet  and  swollen  state,  were  from  one  fourth  to 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length.  They  presented  no  appearance  of  being  ground  during  mastication, 
but  rather  as  though  crushed  in  a  vice.  Some  pieces  of  twigs  were  entire; 
those  which  separated  parted  in  the  direction  of  their  longitudinal  fibres. 
Their  botanical  characters  have  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  but  are  9up* 
posed  to  belong  to  the  willow,  linden,  and  maple-trees." — Mattcdon  Giganttut^ 
Boston,  1866,  p.  199.     American  Cyclopedia^  1 — 892. 
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Indians  is  explained,  who  report  that  their  fathers  had  seen  in 
the  forests  large  deer,  never  lying  down,  but  leaning  against  a 
tree  whilst  they  slept,  tree-eaters  with  a  hand  on  their  faces. 
In  the  milder  climates  of  Europe  the  mammoth  might  have 
existed  even  later  than  in  the  Siberian  winters  of  New  York. 
In  fact,  the  Siberian  hunters  fed  their  dogs  on  the  bloody  flesh 
of  the  celebrated  mammoth  of  the  Lena,  whose  skin,  bristles, 
and  wool  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Professor 
Brandt  has  pine  leaves,  and  seeds  haK  chewed,  found  in  the 
molar  tooth  of  a  rhinoceros.  The  skeleton  of  one  of  our  Ame- 
rican mammoths  was  found  on  the  roadside  trench  of  the  old 
Tescuco  road,  into  which  it  had  doubtless  fallen,  pursued  by 
the  children  of  the  Sun,  no  great  while  before  the  Spanish 
conquest.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  mammoth,  the  European  rhinoceros,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, dates  no  further  back  than  that  elevation  of  Scan- 
dinavia and  Greenland,  less  than  three  centuries  cbgo,  which 
closed  the  Polar  Sea,  and  changed  the  climate  of  all  northern 
Europe  and  America,  rendering  Greenland  uninhabitable.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  most  preposterous  demand,  upon  even  scien- 
tific credulity,  to  ask  men  to  believe  that  pine  leaves  and  twigs 
and  grass  have  been  preserved  in  shape  and  substance  for  one 
hundred  thousand  years. 

The  latest  geological  excitement  is  the  discovery  of  a  human 
jaw-bone  buried  in  several  feet  of  gravel,  said  to  be  of  the 
glacial  or  diluvial  period,  at  Abbeville  in  France,  in  company 
with  a  multitude  of  chipped  flints,  alleged  to  be  tools  and 
weapons  of  man.  The  immense  antiquity  of  this  diluvial  drift, 
which  is  found  all  over  Europe  and  America,  was  formerly 
argued  from  the  absence  of  human  remains:  now  that  they 
have  been  found  in  it,  their  immense  antiquity  is  argued  from 
their  position  in  the  drift.  This  is  a  good  specimen  of  geolo- 
gical reasoning,  which  always  rests  one  leg  on  an  assumption. 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  who  is  one  of  the  highest  authority  in 
mountains  and  valleys  and  general  cosmogony,  alleges  however 
that  this  gravel  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  does  not  belong  to 
the  diluvial  period  at  all,  but  to  the  modern  or  existing  period. 
Probably  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  flints,  which  are 
now  made  to  order,  and  sold  in  thousands  at  two  pence  a  piece; 
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which  is  the  most  satisfactory  reason  yet  adduced  for 
the  original  splinters  to  be  of  human  workmanship;  since  cer- 
tain trades  seem  indigenous  to  certain  localities.  The  bone 
however  was  not  manufactured  to  order,  and  its  actual  dis- 
covery in  the  gravel  pit  seems  to  have  been  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  scientific  jury,  who  made  the  journey  from 
London  to  Paris  expressly  to  investigate  this  interesting  jaw- 
bone and  its  belongings.  The  result  has  been  the  very  oppo- 
site of  that  expected  and  claimed  from  its  discovery*  For  an 
examination  of  human  bones  from  the  battle-fields  of  Mara- 
thon, Philippi,  Tours,  and  Hastings,  discovers  certain  changes 
of  structure  as  the  result  of  age,  by  which  the  age  of  a  bone 
may  be  approximately  calculated.  One  of  the  first  changes, 
in  the  process  of  decay,  is  the  loss  of  the  organic  matter 
which  gives  the  peculiar  smell  emitted  by  fresh  bones  when 
burnt  or  sawn.  The  commission  had  the  bone,  and  a  tooth 
found  in  it,  sawed  open.  It  emitted  distinctly  the  odour  of 
bone,  the  section  was  fresh-looking,  and  so  was  that  of  the 
tooth,  and  the  dental  canal  was  found  lined  with  a  grey  sand, 
showing  that  it  had  been  washed  from  a  former  bed  of  a  differ- 
ent material.  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Busk  therefore  declare 
that  it  cannot  be  of  any  great  antiquity.*  Thus  ends  the  cele- 
brated Abbeville  flint-hatchet  controversy.  The  hatchets,  it 
is  generally  supposed,  are  no  older  than  their  manufacturers. 
The  case  moreover  enables  us  to  settle  the  antiquity  of  any 
fresh  bone  presented  to  us  as  a  hundred  thousand  years  old. 
If  it  contains  animal  matter,  and  emits,  the  bone  odour  in  the 
fire,  the  alleged  pre- Adamite  bone  should  at  once  be  forwarded 
to  the  museum  where  are  preserved  the  jaw-bone  of  the  ass 
wherewith  Samson  smote  the  Philistines,  and  the  nest  and  ^gs 
of  the  dove  which  Noah  sent  from  the  ark. 

Another  geological  argument  is  drawn  fix)m  the  discovery  of 
human  bones  in  the  loess,  a  bed  of  gravel  and  loam  which 
forms  the  river  bluffs  of  a  great  many  rivers.  But  as  no  pro- 
bable account  of  the  origin  of  this  stratum  can  be  given,  nor 
any  agreement  come  to  among  geologists,  whether  it  was 

*  Annual  of  Scientific  Diicovery,  1864,  p.  284.  Anuriean  Cyclopedia,  1863, 
p.  877. 
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deposited  by  glacier  action,  river  inundations,  the  bursting  of 
primeval  lakes,  or  half  a  dozen  other  possibilities,  the  dates 
assigned  to  any  remains  found  in  it  must  be  purely  imaginary. 

One  of  Lyeirs  principal  arguments  is  drawn  from  the  great 
physical  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  human  period. 
His  theory  of  geology  is,  that  only  such  agencies  operated  in  the 
past  as  we  now  see  at  work  in  the  elevation  and  subsidence  of 
continents,  the  excavation  of  water-courses,  &c. ;  and  that  all 
these  agencies  operate  very  slowly.  Certain  pieces  of  pottery 
have  been  discovered  in  a  beach  elevated  300  feet  above  the  ex- 
isting sea-level,  in  the  south  of  Sardinia;  and  human  bones,  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  hyenas,  in  caverns  whose  present  openings 
are  inaccessible  to  these  animals.  He  calculates  that  the  Cag- 
liari  pottery  must  be  12,000  years  old,  if  we  assume  the  rate  of 
elevation  to  be  that  now  observed  in  Sweden,  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  a  century.  But  why  should  we  assume  any  such  rate?  Does  he 
not  know  that  the  very  best  geologists  deny  his  principle  of  the 
uniformity  of  geological  movements,  and  give  conclusive  demon- 
stration of  the  past  operation  of  vastly  greater  forces  than  any 
we  now  observe?  In  that  case  we  could  have  no  rate  at  all — 
the  elevation  of  Sardinia  might  not  have  occupied  twelve 
hours,  instead  of  twelve  millenniums.  In  fact,  Humboldt  shows 
that  the  mountain  of  JoruUo,  in  South  America,  was  seen  to 
rise  from  a  level  plain,  on  the  14th  September,  1759,  to  a 
height  of  1681  feet.*  According  to  Lyell,  it  should  have  taken 
a  hundred  thousand  years.  We  know  that  the  whole  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  also  a  focus  of  volcanic  activity.  But  if 
he  wished  to  compare  this  elevation  with  more  gradual  move- 
ments, why  overlook  the  well-attested  elevation  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Asia,  still  in  progress;  which  has  advanced  the  coast 
line  seven  degrees  of  latitude,  leaving  ships  and  whales  seven 
hundred  miles  inland,  in  half  as  many  centuries  as  he  demands 
millenniums;  viz.,  since  A.  D.  1266 ?t 

But  the  truth  is,  we  h^ve  no  data  for  calculating  geological 
chronology.  We  cannot  transform  elevation  or  subsidence  in 
space  into  time,  because  there  is  no  possibility  of  our  ever 
knowing  the  causes  of  these  changes,  and  we  do  know  that 

*  Hnmboldt,  Cotmos,  6.  280,  818. 

f  Hamilton  Smith,  eit,  Arago  in  Natural  JSittory  of  the  Human  ^eciet,  119. 
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there  is  no  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  those  now  in 
progress.  For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  infer  the  length  of 
geological  periods  from  the  deposits  of  sedimentary  formations, 
inasmuch  as  we  can  never  know  the  causes  of  the  floods  which 
deposited  the  diluvium,  nor  the  depth  of  any  single  deposit. 
Nor  can  we  even  guess  periods  from  the  extinction  of  animals, 
since  we  know  not  the  period  of  the  natural  life  of  a  species, 
nor  the  causes  of  those  changes  of  climate  by  which  some  spe- 
cies have  been  exterminated.  Accordingly,  truly  scientific 
Rationalists,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  essay  on  Illogical 
Oeology,"^  throw  overboard  the  whole  Uniformitarian  theory  of 
Lyell,  and  with  it  all  possibility  of  constructing  any  geological 
chronology.  If  any  geological  date  can  be  given,  or  the  period 
of  any  formation  ascertained,  it  can  only  be  fixed  historically, 
as  other  dates  are.  We  can  in  this  way  ascertain  the  dates  of 
geological  events  occurring  in  the  historical  period.  Fortu- 
nately the  connecting  link  has  been  found  which  enables  us 
positively  to  fix  the  date  of  the  latest  geological  period,  vari- 
ously known  as  the  drift  or  glacial  era.  In  1863,  Lyell  rea- 
soned, that  if  human  remains  should  be  found  in  the  raised 
beaches  of  this  era,  we  would  be  compelled  to  ascribe  a  much 
higher  antiquity  to  our  species  than  even  the  boldest  specular 
tions  of  the  ethnologist  require — viz.,  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  years.  He  instances  especially  the  beaches  of 
Great  Britain.f  Well,  ibhe  human  remains  have  been  found,  and 
they  are  perfectly  undeniable,  not  like  the  rude  flints  of  Abbe- 
ville. And  what  kind  of  pre-Adamite  curiosities  think  you 
have  the  geologists  discovered?  "In  a  raised  beach  at  Leith, 
fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  along  with  bones  apparently  of 
deer,  and  littoral  shells  have  been  discovered,  at  a  height  of 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is  an  important  fact;  for 
it  shows  that  since  the  time  when  the  Eoman  legions  marched 
along  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  their  galleys  sailed 
into  its  harbours,  the  land  has  actually  been  upheaved,  slowly 
and  imperceptibly,  to  a  height  of  twenty-five  feet.  So  great  a 
change  within  so  recent  a  period  tempts  us  to  pause  before  we 
give  assent  to  the  enormous  intervals  of  time  which  some 

♦  lUwiraUofu  of  Progrett,  ch.  ▼iii. 
f  Frmapki  of  Geology ^  p.  184. 
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""  jj  ,1 

'^  geologists  demand  for  the  accomplishment  of  other  changes 
.  ^  ;'^  that  have  elapsed  since  the  advent  of  man.  It  may  be  that 
^'  *^  man  appeared  on  earth  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  gene- 
'^,'^"  rally  supposed,  but  such  a  discovery  as  that  of  the  raised  beach 
,"  ^-^  at  Leith  seems  to  teach  us,  that  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  in 
"^^'  sifting  the  evidence  on  which  his  antiquity  is  sought  to  be 
^^*^.  established."*  It  is  certainly  rather  a  comical  anachronism 
^7',  to  represent  the  pre- Adamite  ancestors  of  mankind,  sixty 
^^v "  thousand  years  ago  supping  their  broth  out  of  Koman  pottery. 
'^  9  The  very  latest  deliverance  on  the  subject  is  the  result  of  a 

-^^      three  days  discussion  of  a  number  of  papers  read  before  the 
■^r^T      American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its 
■pt:      recent  meeting  in  Chicago,  August  6 — 10,  1868,  by  the  moat 
f  fi        eminent  American  geologists.     The  most  important  of  these 
;^'        documents  was  one  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  of  California,  on 
X  yj       "  The  Fossil  Skull  of  Calaveras  county,  California."     He  claims 
~_.         that  it  was  found  300  feet  below  the  surface  of  Bald  s  Moun- 
tain, below  the  lava,  and  close  to  petrified  oak  and  rhinoceroa 
teeth ;   and  that  it  is  consequently  of  the  Post-pliocene  age. 
But  Professor  Silliman,  and  other  geologists  of  like  standings 
^,  deny  the  consequence,  even  supposing  the  genuineness  of  the 

skull;  while  gentlemen  familiar  with  the  locality,  and  with  the 
alleged  discovery,  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  finding.  The 
result  of  the  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  is  thus  given  by 
Prof.  Hungerford,  as  the  verdict  in  the  case. 

"Prof.  Hungerford  thouglit  that  the  evidence  in  this  mat- 
ter is  of  the  class  known  as  cumulative.  He  believed  the 
only  true  method  of  investigation  was  to  examine  the  iso- 
lated facts,  and  he  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  all  that  had 
been  written  and  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of 
man  would  go  for  zero.  It  was  curious  to  follow  this  discus- 
sion and  see  how  much  of  it  should  go  for  nothing  as  evidence 
of  an  antiquity  dated  beyond  the  usual  accepted  creation. 
Granting  the  existence  of.  human  remains  contemporaneously 
with  the  remains  of  extinct  mammals,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  to  be  considered,  do  the  extinct  mammals  actually 
come  down  nearer  to  the  present  epoch  than  we  have  suppoeed, 

*  North  BritUh  Review,  No.  Ixix.,  p.  77. 
VOL.  XL. — NO.  IV.  74 
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or  does  the  existence  of  the  human  race  extend  farther  hack 
than  we  have  hitherto  supposed?"* 

4.  The  archseologiftts  present  us  with  the  remains  of  the 
buildings,  and  implements  of  non-historic  races,  and  assurances 
that  these  are  of  vast  antiquity.  The  relics  consist  of  remains 
of  villages  built  upon  piles,  in  certain  drained  lakes  in  Switzer- 
land, somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  existing  villages  of  the 
South  American  and  Australian  fishers  and  hunters ;  and  of 
the  bones  of  the  animals  on  which  they  fed,  the  flint  arrow- 
heads and  hatchets  with  which  they  killed  them,  and  sundry 
other  relics;  all,  it  is  alleged,  of  vast  antiquity.  The  antiqua- 
ries are  not  exactly  agreed  how  old  they  are.  M.  Morlat 
and  M.  Gillieron  differing  a  hundred  thousand  years  or  so  in  their 
calculations;  the  latter  makes  the  lake  dwellings  of  Neufchatel 
about  six  or  seven  thousand  years  old,  while  the  former,  from 
the  same  data,  but  with  more  liberal  views,  calculates  the 
existence  of  man  at  a  hundred  thousand  years  before  the  pre- 
sent geological  period.f 

If  you  should  feel  a  little  hesitation  in  accepting  these 
assurances  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  these  piles  were  driven  into  Uie  mud,  you  are 
invited  to  contemplate  the  scraped  bones  from  which  these 
primeval  savages  dined,  and  the  flint  hatchets  and  knives  with 
which  they  did  their  carving  long  before  the  era  of  Birming- 
ham and  Sheffield  cutlery;  and  which,  it  is  believed,  as  plainly 
assert  their  pre- Adamite  origin  by  the  rudeness  of  their  work- 
manship, as  the  frogs  of  the  Connecticut  sandstone,  whose  tracks 
Hitchcock  expounded  as  those  of  birds  with  legs  five  yards 
long,  showed  a  bulk  capable  of  gobbling  up  little  Cain  and 
Abel,  and  so  of  preventing  a  deal  of  human  slaughter.  Un- 
luckily, however,  our  antiquaries  have  not  confined  their  dis- 
coveries to  flints  and  bones.  Quite  a  number  of  other  relics  of 
a  more  perishable  nature  have  been  recovered  from  the  mud ; 
so  many  indeed  that  our  Swiss  ^antiquaries  have  reproduced 
the  dwellings  of  the  Lakemen,  and  actually  have  given  us  a 
wood-cut  of  a  restored  village.     We  shall  no  doubt  soon  have 

*  Chicago  TribuM^  August  10,  1868. 

t  Annual  of  Seientifie  Diicoverff,  1868,  p.  282.     LjeU'f  Antiqmt^  of  Man, 
p.  18. 
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photographs  of  their  divines  and  statesmen,  famished  by  sci- 
entific clairvoyance,  as  plentifully  as  the  portraits  of  the  Glyp- 
todon  and  Pterodactyle  which  now  astonish  the  students  of 
Chambers'  Qeohgy.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  discussions  of 
their  religion,  politics,  and  domestic  policy;  illustrated  by  spe- 
cimens of  their  bread  and  corn,  pieces  of  the  bark  and  twigs 
with  which  they  constructed  their  huts,  some  pieces  of  the 
linen  of  the  chemisettes  of  their  ladies,  specimens  of  the  bone 
needles  with  which  they  were  sewed,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
other  venerable  relics,  altogether  too  sacred  for  vulgar  hand- 
ling. We  suggest  the  formation  of  a  court  of  canonization  of 
scientific  relics,  after  the  example  of  that  of  Kome.  It  is  too 
great  a  responsibility  to  throw  each  fledgling  savan  back  on 
his  own  individual  encyclopediac  infallibility  in  fixing  the  age 
of  these  super-human  antiquities.  Indeed  we  have  no  data  to 
guide  us  in  such  remote  researches.  Ordinary  analogies  fail 
us.  Even  religious  faith  gives  us  little  aid :  its  line  of  belief 
is  altogether  too  short  for  the  demands  of  science.  The  wood 
of  the  holy  cross,  a  good  deal  worm  eaten,  is  not  y6t  two  thou- 
sand years  old,  but  here  is  an  oak  axe  handle  of  eleven  thou- 
sand years  age  "in  excellent  preservation."  St.  Veronica's 
sacred  handkerchief  only  dates  from  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
feather  of  Michael  the  archangel,  preserved  in  Padua,  only 
claims  the  age  of  Moses,  but  here  we  have  the  linen  and 
needles  of  saints  who  cultivated  dress-making  a  hundred  thou- 
sand years  before  Eve's  primitive  experiment  with  the  fig- 
leaves  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  veil  our  faces  lest  we  should 
fail  to  treat  these  holy  relics  with  becoming  reverence. 

The  learning  of  the  controversy  however  centres  on  the  sin- 
ners, their  wars  and  invasions  and  weapons  of  war;  in  discus- 
sions around  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages  of  man.  The  old 
traditions  of  the  progressive  degeneracy  of  mankind  in  the 
gold,  silver,  and  iron  ages,  are  reversed,  and  this  iron  age  is 
now  discovered  to  be  the  highest  epoch,  to  which  man,  at  first 
a  savage,  having  only  some  rude  clipped  flints  for  weapons 
and  tools,  advanced  through  the  discovery  of  bronze.  How 
these  savages  in  the  interior  of  Europe  made  the  discovery  of 
the  tin,  needful  to  make  bronze,  in  the  British  isles,  or  in 
India,  and  conveyed  it  to  Switzerland,  does  not  clearly  appear : 
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for  at  present  the  manufacture  of  bronze  is  by  no  means  an 
operation  for  a  savage.  The  evidence  of  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  three  eras  is  however  given  in  this  way.  In  the  bogs  of 
Ireland  and  Denmark,  some  of  which  are  thirty  or  forty  feet 
deep,  are  found  existing  forests  of  growing  trees,  generally 
beech;  several  feet  beneath  the  surface  the  fsillen  trunks  of 
oak  trees;  still  lower  the  remains  of  pines.  In  this  latter 
stratum  are  found  stone  implements;  in  the  oak  stratum 
bronze;  while  iron  implements  are  found  only  in  the  upper 
layer.  The  argument  is,  that  as  no  people  who  could  have 
bronze  would  use  stone,  and  none  who  could  get  iron  would 
use  bronze,  the  stone  age  was  inferior  to  the  bronze  age  in 
skill,  and  preceded  it  in  time,  as  it  in  like  manner  preceded, 
and  was  superseded  by,  a  race  using  iron.  A  similar  argu- 
ment is  based  upon  certain  shell  heaps,  the  refuse  of  ancient 
camps  of  the  coast-dwellers  of  Denmark,  containing  similar 
relics.  It  is  further  alleged,  that  it  is  not  possible  "  to  make 
any  calculation  of  the  years  that  have  elapsed  between  the 
stone  period  and  the  present  day;  the  consideration  of  the 
immense  length  of  time  which  must  have  been  occupied  in  the 
formation  of  these  bogs  can  alone  furnish  us  with  any  idea  on 
the  subject."  It  is  assumed  that  the  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and 
beech  were  successive,  and  the  bogs  of  very  slow  growth.  The 
same  assumption  is  made  for  the  four  tiers  of  cypress  stumps 
found  in  the  Mississippi  bottom.  It  is  imagined  that  one  forest 
grew,  and  fell,  and  rotted,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  after 
a  vast  interval  of  ages. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  compelled  to  trust  the  exuberant 
imaginations  of  geologists  for  calculations  either  of  the  im- 
mense periods  demanded  for  the  growth  of  bogs,  or  by  the 
succession  of  metals.  The  whole  question  is  fortunately  capa- 
ble of  direct  historical  solution.  In  the  first  place,  the  assump- 
tion that  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages  were  successive,  is 
refuted  by  the  facts  that  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians 
used  implements  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  contemporaneously.* 
So  did  the  British  army  in  America.  We  have  now  lying 
before  us  a  stone  arrow-head  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  picked 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  James  River.     From  the  pine  stratum 

*  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptian*,  1.  854,  2.  163. 
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of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  skeletons  of  warriors  with  gold  epaulets 
and  clasps,  bronze  battle-axes,  and  stone  arrow-heads  have 
been  frequently  raised  in  the  process  of  cutting  out  peat 
for  fuel.  We  have  seen  the  three  kinds  of  weapons  and  oi^na- 
ments,  which  were  found  together.  The  absence  of  iron  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  its  perishable  nature  when  ex- 
posed to  moisture.  But  that  this  Celtic  race  used  iron  also, 
as  well  as  bronze  and  stone,  is  established  beyond  question  by 
the  discovery,  in  1863,  at  Linhope,  in  Northumberland,  of  iron 
slag,  among  a  number  of  flint  weapons  and  Celtic  skulls ;  the 
iron  itself  having  perished  by  rust.*  The  pottery,  glass,  and 
handmills  found  beside  these  skulls  show  that  these  flint-work- 
ers were  by  no  means  degraded  savages. 

The  actual  antiquity  also  of  these  bogs  is  capable  of  tolerably 
certain  decision.  There  is,  fortunately,  a  piece  of  primeval 
bog  and  forest,  not  yet  cleared  off,  on  the  Earl  of  Arran's 
estate  in  Scotland,  which  demonstrates  that  the  pine,  oak,  and 
beech  were  not  successive,  but  contemporaneous  at  different 
levels;  the  bog  growing  as  well  as  the  trees.  Holes  from 
which  peat  has  been  cut,  have  been  observed  to  fill  up  at  the 
rate  of  a  foot  in  four  years.  And  finally  the  frequent  discovery 
of  similar  Danish  remains  in  the  Danish  forts  of  Ireland  de- 
termines the  stone  and  bronze  ages  to  the  era  of  the  Danish 
invasion,  A.  D.  827. 

An  argument  of  a  similar  character  has  been  raised  upon 
some  burnt  brick  and  pottery,  raised  by  Mr.  Horner,  in  1854, 
from  the  depth  of  sixty  feet,  and  by  others  from  a  depth  of 
seventy-two  feet,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.f  It  was  at  once 
assumed  that  they  were  found  where  they  were  made,  and  that 
the  mud  had  been  deposited  over  them  by  the  annual  deposit 
of  the  Nile  in  its  inundations.  Accordingly  learned  men  went 
to  work  to  calculate  the  rate  of  this  deposition,  and  to  find 
out  how  many  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  brick-bats  were 
made.  Lyell  seriously  discusses  the  question,  and  it  has  been 
solemnly  expounded  before  various  learned  societies,  by  several 
distinguished  scholars,  whose  estimates  present  a  slight  differ- 

*  American  Cyclopedia^  1868,  p.  874.    Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery f  1861, 
p.  851. 
f  LyeU'B  Anti^ity  of  Man^  p.  86. 
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ence  of  results,  ranging  from  twelve  thousand  to  sixty  thou- 
sand years.  Either  of  these  numbers  however  would  do  very 
well  to  confute  the  Bible;  and  Homer's  Nile  pottery  was  quite 
famous,  until  some  unlucky  urchin,  of  frog-pelting  propensi- 
ties, proposed  a  different  statement  of  the  question,  namely, 
"  How  long  would  a  brick  require  to  smk  sixty  feet  into  a 
quagmire?"  All  Egypt  is  simply  a  vast  quagmire  of  soluble 
mud  during  the  inundation  which  covers  it  with  water  for  half 
the  year.  The  brickbats  could  be  deposited  in  a  single  inun- 
dation.* 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  field  of  geological  and  archaeologi- 
cal discovery.  Principal  Forbes  gives  the  following  deliverance: 
"  While  on  the  one  hand  the  revelations  of  geology  undoubtedly 
tend  to  expand  our  ideas  more  and  more  as  to  the  periods  over 
which  the  successive  phases  of  animal  life,  and  the  deposition 
of  the  strata  of  the  globe,  must  be  held  to  have  extended,  it 
does  not  appear  by  any  means  equally  clear,  that  the  space  of 
time  which  separates  us  from  the  age  of  the  mammoth  and  of 
primeval  man,  is  to  be  equally  extended.  Many  persons  will 
doubt  whether  under  the  influence  of  existing  causes  alone, 
even  ha<l  they  endured  for  tens,  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years,  the  observed  phenomena  of  the  drift  of  Picardy,  or  Kent, 
or  Sussex,  could  have  been  produced.  The  chronology  bAsed 
on  uniformity  is  therefore  at  fault.  It  does  not  appear  that  a 
chronological  date  can  be  assigned  with  any  probability  to  a 
single  step  in  the  succession  of  the  pre-historic  relics  of  man, 
which  we  have  enumerated."t 

6.  Leaving  these  geological  improbabilities  tossing  upon  the 
uncertainties,  we  step  ashore  upon  a  fixed  principle — die  sta- 
tistics of  population.  The  Creator  has  decreed  the  increase  of 
the  human  family,  has  appointed  the  ordinance  of  marriage  for 
that  purpose,  has  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  it,  a  blessing  re- 
cognized in  the  festivities  of  all  nations  in  connection  with 

*  "The  late  Sir  Bobert  Stephenson  found  in  the  Delta,  (in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Damietta.)  at  a  greater  depth  than  was  erer  reached  by  Mr.  Horner's 
deepest  diggings,  a  brick  bearing  upon  it  the  stamp  of  Mohammed  AH."  Xm- 
don  Quarterly  Review.  In  a  notice  of  WiUon*9  PreMttorie  Man;  cited  in  l%i^ 
logical  Eclectic,  iv.  807. 

t  Good  Words,  1864,  p,  440. 
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marriage  and  birth,  and  has  denounced,  and  continues  to  exe^ 
cute  his  curse  upon  all  who,  in  any  way,  prevent  or  destroy 
the  life  of  man.  Accordingly  there  is  no  law  of  nature  more 
certain  than  that  of  the  increase  of  population  in  a  geometrical 
progression,  doubling  its  numbers  in  ascertainable  periods. 
These  periods  vary  in  different  countries,  but  the  actual 
doubling  of  the  population  of  our  own  and  other  western  states 
assures  us  of  the  truth  of  Stuart  Mill's  assertion,*  that  "  It  is 
a  very  low  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  increase,  if  we  only 
assume  that  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  people,  each 
generation  may  be  double  the  number  of  the  generation  which 
preceded  it.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  these  propositions 
might  still  have  required  considerable  enforcement  and  illus- 
tration; but  the  evidence  of  them  is  so  ample  and  incontestable 
that  they  have  made  their  way  against  all  kinds  of  opposition, 
and  may  now  be  regarded  as  axiomatic." 

The  actual  ratio  of  increase  varies  in  different  countries  and 
ages;  the  possible  ratio  of  increase  being  checked  by  disease, 
war,  vice,  starvation,  emigration,  and  the  habits  of  the  people. 
Thus  the  population  of  Scotland  doubles  only  every  forty-six 
years,  that  of  Austria  in  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years, 
and  France  has  made  such  demands  for  her  armies  that  her 
people  double  their  numbers  only  once  in  two  centuries.  Many 
statisticians  accept  this  lowest  rate  as  the  average  ratio  for  man- 
kind. The  ravages  of  famine  and  pestilence,  of  war  and  emi- 
gration, are  much  sooner  repaired  by  the  inexhaustible  fecun- 
dity of  nature  than  is  generally  supposed.  During  the  last 
two  centuries  Ireland  has  experienced  two  civil  wars,  three 
famines,  and  four  pestilences,  and  yet  her  resident  population 
has  trebled  in  that  period,  and  there  are  now  a  larger  number 
of  Irish  people  alive  in  other  countries  than  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  at  the  Bevolution.  The  recorded  emigration 
to  foreign  countries  from  1847  to  1867  was  2,650,0(X);t  and 
the  unrecorded  emigration  to  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
England  and  Scotland,  at  least  an  equal  number.  It  thus 
appears  that,  notwithstanding  these  terrible  calamities,  and  in 

*  Political  JSconomy,  1.  207. 

t  Rqfortt  of  the  Commiuiontri  of  JSmigraUon,    London. 
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the  depth  of  poverty,  a  nation  may  double  its  numbers  every 
century.  Some  of  the  best  sociologists  accordin^y  accept 
this  ratio  as  the  average  rate  of  the  increase  of  the  world  a 
population. 

Our  own  country,  however,  furnishes  us,  on  a  grand  scale, 
an  appropriate  illustration  of  the  law  of  the  increase  of 
population  in  new  settlements,  such  as  all  the  world  was  to  the 
primeval  colonists.  The  United  States  have  struggled  with 
all  the  difficulties  of  new  nations ; — -two  wars  of  invasion,  a 
continual  hostility  of  aborigines,  a  civil  war  of  unprecedented 
magnitude,  mustering  armies  outnumbering  the  combined 
forces  of  allied  Europe  in  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
cities  ravaged  by  the  attacks  of  yellow-fever,  and  the  whole 
country  twice  swept  by  cholera; — ^yet,  after  deducting  the  total 
number  of  immigrants  landed,  the  population  has  doubled  four 
times  in  the  last  century  and  four  millions  over.*  The  Mosaic 
statistics  show  us,  that  the  same  ratio  prevailed  in  Egjrpt 
thirty- three  centuries  ago.  The  seventy  families  of  Israel 
increased  to  22,263t  male  first  born,  representing  twice  as 
many  families,  doubling  ten  and  one-fourth  times  in  216  years; 
which  is  nearly  the  American  rate  of  progress. 

This  is  very  far  below  the  possibilities  of  increase  where 
God's  blessing  is  enjoyed  by  a  family  for  successive  genera- 
tions. The  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards  was  born  in  1703; 
and  when  his  descendants  were  contemplating  a  family  festival 
in  1852,  less  than  a  century  after  his  death,  it  was  found  that 
they  numbered  about  two  thousand  persons.^  But  leaving 
out  of  sight  all  such  extraordinary  fertility  of  families,  and  of 
certain  climates,  as  those  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  taking 
broad  fields  of  calculation  extending  over  ages,  it  is  well  esta- 
blished as  one  of  the  foundations  of  all  social  science,  that  the 
human  race  increases  in  a  geometrical  progression,  doubhng 
its  numbers  every  two  centuries  at  the  least,  and  much  more 
rapidly  under  favourable  circumstances*  This  is  not  a  theory, 
it  is  one  of  the  universal  laws,  like  those  of  competition  and 
mortality,  which  become  fixed  principles  of  science. 

*  American  Cyclopedia,— ^AH,  United  Statea  and  Emigration, 

f  Numbers  iii.  43. 

(  HamUton— rAe  Friend  qf  Moaee,  p.  282. 
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Now  the  result  of  this  principle  is  evident;  its  existence 
utterly  exorcises  the  Darwinian  dogma  of  an  indefinite  anti- 
quity of  the  race,  by  a  very  simple  arithmetical  calculation. 
No  matter  how  low  you  fix  the  ratio  of  the  geometrical  pro- 
gression, the  numbers  in  the  hundred  millenniums  demanded 
by  the  geologists  become  inexpressible ;  and  even  the  twelve 
thousand  years  asserted  by  the  Egyptologists  would,  at  the 
lowest  actual  rate  of  increase,  produce  unutterable  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  millions,  unable  to  find  standing  room  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Even  the  addition  of  twenty  centuries,  at 
the  lowest  actual  rate  of  increase,  would  have  crowded  every 
acre  of  arable  land  with  its  tenants :  and  long  ere  this  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  South  America,  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Volga  and  the  Amoor,  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Williamette,  and  the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North,  and  of  the  Ama- 
zon, the  Orinoco,  and  the  La  Plata,  would  have  been  as  densely 
peopled  as  the  banks  of  the  Hoang  Ho,  or  as  the  Curragh  of 
Kildare.  The  actual  population  of  1,200,000,000  corresponds 
only  to  a  growth  of  some  forty  centuries. 

This  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  existing  race  of  mankind,  which  is  as  near  to  a 
mathematical  demonstration  as  the  case  permits,  applies  with 
equal  force  to  past  generations.  Geologists  cannot  show  that 
the  human  race  ever  Existed  in  any  such  numbers  as  this  law 
required,  on  their  theory;  nor  in  any  such  numbers  as  those 
of  other  animals,  with  thom  they  allege  man  was  contem- 
porary. On  the  contrary,  they  acknowledge  the  extreme 
rarity  of  human  remains  in  all,  save  the  most  superficial, 
layers  of  our  soil;  while  the  remains  of  the  lower  animals 
have  been  found  in  great  abundance.  The  great  abundance  of 
Uie  human  fDSsils,  stone  implements,  pottery,  and  ruins  of 
buildings,  where  they  are  found,  shows  what  we  might 
expect  were  all  the  world  once  covered  with  pre-Adamite 
Ninevehs  or  Herculaneums.  Every  river  valley  would  be 
as  monumental  as  that  of  the  Nile,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
dead  would  far  outnumber  the  houses  of  the  living.  Instead 
of  any  such  abundance  of  human  remains,  geologists  present 
us  with  a  dozen  equivocal  specimens  from  the  most  recent 
strata,  and  as  many  bigoted  assumptions  of  their  remote 
VOL.  XL.— NO.  rv.  75 
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antiquity;  ^rhicli,  as  conflicting  with  a  well  establislied  law  of 
nature,  are  inherently,  and  on  their  very  fece,  improbable. 

This  law  of  the  increase  of  population  also,  we  may  remaric 
in  passing,  very  summarily  disposes  of  Agassiz'  notion,  that 
"  Men  must  h^ve  originated  in  nations,  as  bees  have  originated 
in  swarms."*  If  they  were  created  in  swarms  under  the 
same  laws  of  fecundity  under  which  man  and  animals  now 
multiply,  man,  with  his  proved  superiority  to  the  lower 
animals,  should  by  this  time  have  so  occupied  the  earth 
during  the  thousand  centuries  claimed  for  him,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  them;  human  bones  should  far  outnumber  those  of  the 
bears  and  hysBnas;  and  the  existing  population  of  the  globe,  it 
is  mathematically  demonstrable,  in  even  the  12,000  years 
claimed  by  the  most  moderate  antiquaries,  must  have  in- 
creased to  thousands  of  thousands  of  millions. 

The  attention  of  all  thinking  men  must  be  arrested  by  the 
irreconcileable  antagonism  between  the  theories  of  Darwin, 
who  developes  all  men,  and  all  animals  also,  from  one  primeval 
germ,  and  that  of  Agassiz,  who  demands  a  separate  creation  of 
each  species  and  variety.  Spencer  and  Lyell  in  like  manner  are 
at  open  war  in  the  geological  field,  the  one  asserting,  the  other 
denying,  that  geological  changes  proceed  with  uniformity. 
Yet  these  diametrically  opposite  schools  of  anti-biblical  science 
draw  their  contradictory  theories  fix)m  the  self-same  fiBtcts, 
How  can  men  of  plain  common  sense  place  confidence  in  the 
scientific  certainty  of  investigations  which  give  such  contra- 
dictory results?  For  neither  Agassiz  nor  Darwin,  nor  Lyell 
nor  Spencer,  contradict  Moses  more  directly  than  they  contra- 
dict each  other  on  the  contested  dogma  of  the  origin  of  man. 
As  we  have  seen  in  other  sciences,  so  in  anthropology,  like  the 
host  of  Midian  in  the  dark,  each  successive  theory  falls  by  the 
sword  of  his  neighbour;  but  expires  shouting,  Science!  science! 
with  a  great  cry. 

6.  The  monumental  evidence  of  man's  antiquity  is  found 
chiefly  in  Egypt.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  direct,  and  inferential. 
The  direct  evidence  consists  of  certain  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
which,  compared  with  the  fragments  of  ancient  historians,  are 

*  Chriitian  Examiner,  1860,  pp.  185,  188. 
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said  to  denote  a  vast  antiquity.  The  science  of  Egyptology 
demands  a  separate  chapter  for  its  proper  consideration.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  no  three  Egyp- 
tologists CAn  agree  on  any  common  principles  of  interpreting 
the  hieroglyphics,  that  they  all  demand  large  allowances  of 
imaginative  power  to  fill  gaps  in  the  documents,  and  that,  with 
all  this  good  guessing,  they  do  not  agree  on  any  date  by  some 
thousands  of  years;  Lepsius,  for  instance,  placing  the  reign  of 
Menes,  the  first  Pharaoh,  B.  C.  3893,  while  Boekh  alleges  he 
flourished  B.  C.  6867,  and  Bunsen  and  other  hieroglyphists 
spread  him  out  over  all  the  two  millenniums  between.*  We 
must  therefore  be  excused  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  a 
subject  so  disputed  by  the  learned  in  Egyptology,  and  for  dis- 
missing the  whole  subject  of  hieroglyphic  testimony,  until  its 
prophets  can  agree  in  presenting  us  with  an  anti-bible  chro- 
nology. 

A  much  more  plausible  argument  however  is  derived  from 
the  general  state  of  high  civilization  pictured  on  the  monuments 
of  Egypt,  and  evidenced  in  the  construction  and  embellish- 
ments of  these  famous  structures.  Eecent  investigations  have 
made  the  world  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  many  inventions 
and  discoveries  supposed  to  be  comparatively  recent  were 
well-known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  were  acquainted 
with  steam,  electricity,  magnetism,  mesmerism,  and  astronomy; 
which  were  not  revealed  to  the  vulgar.  Their  geographical 
discoveries  however  could  not  be  thus  kept  secret.  They 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh 
Necho,  some  twenty  centuries  before  Bartholomew  Diaz  and 
Vasco  de  Gama;  procured  tin  from  India  and  Britain  for  their 
bronze  tools,  and  carried  on  a  commerce  with  China,  the  traces 
of  which  remain  in  the  Chinese  bottles  frequently  found  in 
their  tombs.  Well  executed  pictures  of  glass-blowing  and 
cutting,  in  tombs  of  the  reign  of  Osirtasen,  assure  us  of  the 
fabulous  character  of  Pliny's  account  of  its  discovery  by 
Phoenician  sailors.  Indeed  the  headings  of  the  chapters  in 
^^WHJcinaorCs  Ancient  EgypttanSf'  assure  us  that  they  were 
a  highly  civilized  people;  acquainted  with  navigation,  agricul- 

*  G.  R.  Gliddon— 7V/>«t  of  Mankind,  p.  675. 
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ture,  war,  architectare,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  cookery, 
brewing,  distilling,  milling,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  sewing, 
dressing,  working  of  all  kinds  of  metals,  the  use  of  adds  and 
alkalies,  geometry  and  arithmetic,  and  the  common  use  of 
letters  and  literature;  as  Moses  declares  in  all  his  biblical 
allusions  to  them.  The  inference  drawn  fix)m  this  however  by 
Bunsen,  and  other  distinguished  scholars,  is,  that  since  man 
began  life  as  a  savage,  and  entered  on  life  under  a  universal 
law  of  progressive  development,  and  graduaUy  raised  himsdf 
from  one  discovery  to  another,  learning  first  to  kindle  a  fire, 
then  to  wield  a  club,  after  a  long  interval  to  use  a  stone 
hammer,  then  to  chip  flint  knives,  and  after  many  mill^- 
niums  to  melt  and  forge  metals,  and  build  houses,  it  must  have 
taken  a  long  time  to  reach  that  state  of  civilization  displayed 
in  the  erection  of  the  First  Pyramid;  which  is  on  all  bands 
admitted  to  be  the  oldest  existing  human  building,  and 
generally  believed  to  be  about  4000  years  old.  Sixty-seven 
centuries  of  previous  education  is  the  least  time  claimed 
for  Egypt's  apprenticeship. 

This  argument  however  is  lame  on  both  legs.  This  law  of 
universal  development,  if  a  law  of  nature,  as  is  alleged,  must  be 
necessary,  inevitable,  and  operative  in  all  ages,  and  among  all 
nations — and  so  its  advocates  allege.  But  neither  the  present 
state,  nor  the  past  history  of  Egypt,  nor  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
so  far  as  we  know  it,  corresponds  to  this  theory  of  a  necessary, 
natural,  and  geometrically  increasing  progress  towards  civiliza- 
tion; nor  indeed  exhibits  any  necessary  progress  at  all  in  that 
direction.    The  progress  is  often  the  oUier  way. 

In  the  first  place,  how  does  it  happen,  that  if  the  human 
race  existed  ten  thousand,  or  twenty  thousand  years  before  the 
pyramids,  all  over  the  world,  all  under  the  same  universal  law 
of  developement,  none  of  them  should  have  developed  pyramids 
but  the  Egyptians;  nor  left  us  any  pre- Adamite  monuments  or 
temples  whatever,  or  any  intelligible  traces  of  their  ardii- 
tecture  during  all  that  time?  The  histories  of  India  and 
China  have  been  reduced  to  a  moderate  chronology.  The 
Greeks  expressly  assert  the  modern  origin  of  their  nation.  No 
pre- Adamite  fortresses,  tombs,  or  temples,  rear  their  heads  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.    Egypt  then,  so  far  from  being 
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an  illustration  of  a  universal  law  of  human  developement,  is 
an  exception  to  the  other  nations,  a  perfect  historical  anomaly. 
Nor  does  the  present  state  of  Egypt  present  us  with  any 
reason  to  believe  in  a  necessary  law  of  the  progress  of  nations 
to  perfection.  All  these  monuments  are  ancient;  there  can  l»e 
no  doubt  of  that,  however  the  learned  may  diflfer  about  their 
exact  date..  It  is  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  since  tLo 
Egyptians  ceased  to  build  pyramids.  Now  how  is  this?  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory,  or  law,  as  it  is  called,  they  ought  to 
have  not  only  gone  on  building  pyramids,  and  should  have 
been  building  them  to-day,  but  they  ought  to  have  gone 
on  improving  during  the  millenniums  which  have  elapsed  since 
they  built  the  pyramids,  erecting  in  each  succeeding  century 
buildings  superior  to  those  of  their  fathers,  and  presenting  to 
the  heavens  erections  as  far  exceeding  the  Great  Pyramid  in 
grandeur  of  design  and  magnificence  of  architecture,  as  the 
Great  Pyramid  exceeds  the  reed  hovels  of  the  modem  Egyp- 
tian. Now  why  is  this?  Did  the  developement  dogma  go  to 
sleep  after  the  building  of  the  pyramids  ?  Has  it  been  asleep 
for  thirty  centuries,  and  only  now,  in  this  nineteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  is  it  rubbing  its  eyes,  and  ascending 
the  car  of  progress?  But  a  law  of  nature  has  no  business  to 
go  to  sleep,  or  intermit  its  activity  for  any  reason  whatever. 
That  is  the  very  ground  of  scientific  objection  against  the  Bible, 
that  it  represents  the  laws  of  nature  as  controlled  by  superior 
forces,  and  denies  the  invariability  of  natural  law.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  our  developement  men  to  give  us  any  explanations 
of  the  causes  of  this  arrest  of  progress,  such  as  war,  civil  dis- 
cord, superior  races,  and  all  the  rest.  The  philosophy  of  the 
matter  concerns  us  not,  but  the  fact.  But  this  philosophy  is 
equally  fatal  to  the  law  of  progress.  Whether  you  say  that  the 
old  Pharaohs  contended  with  the  same  difficulties  as  the 
moderns,  and  vanquished  them,  and  so  proved  themselves 
superior  to  their  successors;  or  allege  that  these  evils  are 
peculiar  to  the  later  ages,  and  so  confess  that  the  human  race 
is  growing  worse;  either  explanation  is  fatal  to  the  theory  of 
progress  toward  perfection.  But  it  is  the  feict,  the  fatal  fact, 
that  since  the  building  of  the  pyramids,  Egypt  has  not 
gone  upwards,  but  has  gone  downwards,  which  now  arrests 
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oar  consideration,  and  refutes  the  so-called  necessary,  natural, 
universal  law  of  progress.  If  that  law  did  apply  in  all  the 
world  beside,  it  has,  undeniably,  been  repealed  in  Egypt. 
Civilization  has  retrograded  there  since  the  building  of  ikt 
pyramids. 

It  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  at  all  to  allege, 
that  our  modern  Christian  civilization  is  the  developement  of 
that  of  Ancient  Eg3rpt.  If  the  allegation  were  true,  it  Vould 
still  be  fatal  to  the  theory  of  necessary  Egyptian  progress.  A 
natural  law  has  no  right  to  leave  a  land  where  it  has  been  ope- 
rating for  sixty-seven  centuries,  and  skip  over  continents,  and 
plant  itself  in  new  places,  to  the  neglect  of  its  old  homes.  That 
is  the  doctrine  of  election  which  makes  the  Bible  so  oflFensive. 
Of  all  countries  in  the  world,  why  should  the  universal  law  of 
progress  be  excommunicated  from  Egypt,  where  it  prospered 
so  well  for  so  many  millenniums?  Why  should  not  the  Egyp- 
tians, with  such  models  as  the  tombs,  and  temples,  and  obe- 
lisks, and  pyramids  of  their  ancestors,  before  their  faces,  on 
their  own  soil,  make  as  much  progress  during  the  last  thirty 
centuries,  as  the  barbarous  Qauls,  and  the  savage  Britons  clad 
in  raw  hides?  What  is  the  matter  with  the  law  of  progre^, 
universal  progress,  necessary  progress  towards  perfection,  that 
the  sons  of  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  arts  and  sciences,  need  French- 
men now  to  teach  them  to  dig  canals,  Americans  to  show  them 
how  to  plant  cotton,  missionaries  to  teach  them  to  read,  and 
have  no  ambition  higher  than  to  keep  themselves  from  starva- 
tion, by  obtaining  from  the  passing  traveller  a  few  coppers  for 
the  bones  of  their  fathers,  of  the  Pharaohs  who  were  in  their 
day  the  monarchs  of  the  world?  What  comfort  is  it  to  these 
starving  beggars  to  tell  them,  that  their  luck  has  left  them, 
and  that  other  people  across  the  ocean  are  reaping  the  harvest 
of  civilization  their  fathers  sowed?  The  allegation,  however, 
is  not  true,  that  our  Christian  civilization  is  the  developement 
of  that  of  Ancient  Egypt.  It  is  the  developement  of  a  system 
of  religion,  politics,  and  social  life,  as  antagonistic  to  that  of 
Egypt  as  Moses  was  to  Pharaoh.  We  come  back  then  to  the 
broad  indisputable  fact,  that  Egypt  has  not  progressed  upwards, 
but  downwards,  since  the  erection  of  the  pjrramids.    The  irre- 
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sistible  inference  is  that  her  previous  progress  was  in  the  same 
direction. 

Egypt,  however,  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  national  degra- 
dation. The  law  of  the  progress  of  nations  is  very  different 
from  that  assumed  by  our  anti-Bible  sociologists.  It  has  been 
observed  and  noted,  by  the  infidel  author  of  The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  and  by  the  no  less  anti-Christian 
Volney,  in  his  Ruins  of  JEmpires,  in  the  very  title-pages  of 
their  famous  works.  A  modern  Rationalist,  who  will  not  be 
suspected  of  any  biblical  superstition.  Draper,  in  his  InteUec- 
tual  Devetopement  of  JEiirope,  finds  the  fact  of  degradation  so 
universal,  that  he  lays  down  the  law,  that  nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, must  pass  through  a  process  of  decay  and  dotage  to 
death. 

Egypt  then,  is  no  solitary  instance  of  degradation  in  a  world 
of  universal  progress  toward  perfection.  There  is  not  now, 
nor  ever  was,  upon  the  earth  an  instance  of  self-educating 
people  making  progress  toward  a  higher  civilization,  without 
the  stimulus  of  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  a  revelation 
from  God.  The  alleged  law  of  necessary  universal  progress  is 
not  merely  a  myth,  unfounded  in  fact,  it  is  a  falsehood,  con- 
trary to  all  the  existing  facts  of  social  science,  and  to  all  the 
lessons  of  history. 

The  past  history  of  Egypt  gives  no  more  countenance  to  the 
gradual  perpetual  progress  theory,  than  does  its  present  state. 
The  early  monuments  present  not  the  first  trace  of  any 
infancy  of  civilization.  In  this  so-called  cradle  of  the  sciences, 
we  look  in  vain  for  their  swaddling  bands.  In  fact,  civiliza- 
tion lands  in  Egypt  full  grown.  We  behold  no  self-nursiug, 
self-developing  baby  there;  but  a  giant  form  of  majestic  pro- 
portions rises  before  us  on  the  very  first  dawn  of  history.  We 
have  no  child-houses  built  when  the  Egyptian  Adam  was  a 
boy,  but  at  once,  and  without  any  apprentice  failures,  we  meet 
the  oldest,  grandest  structure  upon  the  face  of  the  earth — the 
Great  Pyramid — ^the  mere  sight  of  which  has  taken  the  breath 
from  astonished  armies,  and  extorted  shouts  of  admiration 
from  the  legions  of  France. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  grand  and  acknowledged  fact,  dream- 
ing philosophers  set  themselves  to  argue,  that  this  full-grown 
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Egyptian  civilizatioB  must  have  had  a  long  infancy  and  child- 
hood, because  their  theory  requires  it.  All  fitcts  of  human 
history  must  retire  before  the  necessities  of  their  theories.  A 
startling  illustration  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  illusions 
to  which  materialists  subject  themselves  when  they  attempt  to 
carry  their  crude  astronomical  and  geological  theories  into  the 
domains  of  actual  human  life,  was  given  before  the  British 
Association  of  1866,  by  no  less  a  person  than  its  President, 
Mr.  Grove,  in  his  attempt  to  show  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  of 
its  absence,  Egypt  must  have  had  long  millenniums  of  an 
infancy  of  civilization.  Hear  him:  "Can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Central  America,  or  of  Egypt,  suddenly,  or 
what  is  called  instinctively,  built  their  cities,  and  carved,  and 
ornamented  their  monuments?  If  not,  if  they  must  have 
learned  to  construct  such  erections,  did  it  not  take  time  to 
acquire  such  learning — ^to  invent  tools  as  the  occasion  required, 
contrivances  to  raise  weights,  rules  and  laws  by  which  men 
acted  in  concert  to  effect  the  design?  Did  not  all  this  require 
time  ?  And  if,  as  the  evidences  of  historical  periods  show, 
invention  marches  with  a  geometrical  progression,  how  slow 
must  have  been  the  earlier  steps?"  And  Bunsen  argues  that 
not  less  than  sixty-seven  centuries  of  civilized  society  were 
required  as  an  apprenticeship  before  the  Eg3rptians  could  have 
learned  to  build  their  earliest  monuments.  Others  demand 
periods  of  as  many  millenniums.  All  alike  postulate  the  savage 
infancy  of  man,  and  all  silently  ignore  the  possibility  of  his 
receiving  any  Divine  instruction.  The  basis  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness is  the  assumption  \hat  the  supernatural  is  impossible,  for 
there  is  no  God,  no  Creator,  no  Father  of  mankind.  Hence,  if 
these  premises  be  admitted,  man  must  have  spent  a  long 
apprenticeship  to  nature  before  he  could  conceive  and  build  the 
pyramids,  and  the  other  monuments  of  Egypt. 

When  we  come  to  examine  these  remarkable  structures 
minutely,  however,  in  search  of  traces  of  this  apprenticeship 
and  progress,  we  are  assured  by  all  observers,  that  the  most 
ancient  of  them  all,  the  Great  Pyramid,  is  beyond  all  compari- 
son the  grandest  in  its  conception,  and  the  most  perfect  in  its 
execution.  Bunsen  alleges  that  the  skill  and  science  of  an 
apprenticeship  of  sixty-seven  centuries  were  expended  in  that 
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remarkable  structure.     But  where  are  the  experimental  edi- 
fices erected  during  all  that  long  apprenticeship?    The  Egyp- 
tians were  monument  makers.     They  had  a  mania  for  monu- 
meuta.     They  preserved  pictures,  and  records,  and  sculptures 
of  every  thing.     Other  nations  erected  monuments  of  the 
doings  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  and  of  the  great  events  of 
their  national  history ;  but  the  Egyptians  covered  every  inch 
of  everybody's  tomb,  and  of  his  winding-sheet,  with  pictures 
and  records  of  every  event  of  his  life.    The  shoemaker,  the 
weaver,  the  fisherman,  and  the  farmer,  are  as  prominently 
portrayed  as  the  soldier  and  the  statesman;  and  the  cooking 
of  a  pancake  is  as  accurately  sketched  as  the  erection  of  an 
obelisk.     The  grave,  which  to  all  other  people  was  the  land  of 
oblivion,  was  the  Egyptian's  hall  of  history,  in  which  he  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh  the  tale  of  his  life,  from  the  inscribed 
shroud  and  pictured   and  sculptured  wall.     Even  his  very 
dreams  and  superstitions,  and  his  faith  in  the  invisible,  st^nd 
out  as  plainly  pictured  before  us  as  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  in  the  pages  of  their  poets.    The  half  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  securing  a  monument  to  preserve  his  mummy  and  his 
memory. 

Now  the  inexplicable  thing  about  this  is,  that  this  passion 
for  monuments  did  not  grow  gradually,  but  has  a  well-defined 
beginning,  and  bursts  upon  us  full  blown  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Fourth  Dynasty.  Before  that  time  Egypt  is  absolutely 
dumb,  blank,  and  unrecorded.  There  is  no  contemporary 
monument  of  any  person  or  thing,  of  anv  event,  great  or  small, 
of  all  tliose  sixty-seven  centuries  of  civilization  which  Bunsen 
alleges,  and  Grove  argues,  must  have  preceded  these  earliest 
monuments.  If  no  people  bursts  at  once  into  civilization,  as 
these  gentlemen  allege, — if  a  desire  for  posthumous  fame,  and 
a  passion  for  history  and  monument  building,  and  the  ability 
to  indulge  it,  be  a  gradual  growth, — then  the  Egyptians  must 
have  excavated  tombs,  and  sculptured  and  painted  them,  and 
must  have  built  pyramids,  and  hewed  obelisks,  long  before  the 
Fourth  Dynasty;  and  the  question  is.  What  has  become  of 
thorn  ?  They  could  not  perish  by  the  action  of  the  elements  in 
Egypt.  Bunsen  himself  tells  us,  "  In  Egypt  nothing  of  the 
sort  decays.    It  is  not  there  as  it  would  be  in  Europe^  or  in 
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India,  where  in  the  former  cold  and  snow,  in  the  latter,  heat 
and  rain  destroy,  for  Egypt  is  the  monumental  land  of  the 
eanh,  adapted  not  only  for  saving  its  monuments  from  great 
dilapidations,  but  for  preserving  them  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  erected."    And  so  the  puzzling  question  recurs, 
Where  are  the  monuments  before    the    Fourth    Dynasty? 
What  has  become  of  them?  Where  are  all  the  edifices  attest- 
ing the  gradual  growth  of  Egyptian  art  previous  to  its  culmi- 
nation in  the  Great  Pyramid?    They  could  not  have  been 
destroyed  by  invaders  so  utterly  aa  to  leave  no  ruins.    Even 
the  Turks,  during  centuries  of  persistent  and  &naticai  spolia- 
tion, have  been  unable  to  destroy,  or  even  materially  to  oblite- 
rate or  injure  these  gigantic  edifices.    Nor  can  we  answer  the 
question  by  referring  the  phenomenon  to  the  emigration  of  an 
already  civilized  people  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  for  in  that 
case  we  should  find  pyramids,  obelisks,  and  sphinxes,  in  the 
fatherland  of  the  Egyptians.     All  Egyptologists  however  in- 
dignantly repudiate  the  idea  of  Egypt  being  indebted  to  any 
other  land,  and  now  agree  that  the  Ethiopian  monuments,  the 
only  structures  which  can  cl^im  kindred  with  the  Egyptian, 
are  not  the  parents,  but  the  children,  of  Egyptian  art  in  its 
dotage.     In  fact,  no  other  country  possesses  any  such  pyra- 
mids and  obelisks.     And  they  are  equally  enthusiastic  in 
asserting  the  priority  of  the  Egyptian,  to  all  other  monuments 
in  the  world.    Bunsen  expressly  asserts  that,  '^  these  menu* 
ments  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  are  the  oldest  in  the  world." 
Lepsius,  too,  declares^that,  "the  builders  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
seem  to  assert  their  right  to  form  the  commencement  of  monu- 
mental history ;"  and  that,  "  not  only  for  Egyptian,  but  also 
for  universal  history."    The  Great  Pyramid  then  has  no  ances- 
tors on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Again,  therefore,  we  demand,  "Why  so?"  Surely  the 
people  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid  could  have  built  some 
lesser  structures  earlier.  Surely  the  tomb  painters  of  the 
Fourth  Dynasty  must  have  inherited  the  tastes,  and  re- 
ceived the  instructions  of  the  fathers  of  the  Third  Dynasty. 
But  Lepsius  declares  that  he  has  not  found  a  single  cartouche 
which  can  with  safety  be  assigned  to  a  period  preceding  the 
Fourth  Dynasty.     By  what  deluge  then  were  the  monuments 
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cf  the  preceding  dynasties  so  utterly  swept  away  that  not  a 
single  vestige  of  the  ruins  can  be  discerned  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth? 

The  confusion  of  the  Egyptologist  increases  when  the  fact 
is  forced  upon  his  notice;  that  these  first  monuments  stand  out 
in  bold  distinction  above  all  the  rest  in  character  and  con- 
struction, in  royal  grandeur  of  conception,  severe  simplicity  of 
style,  and  accurate  perfection  of  workmanship,  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  world;  while  to  the  eye  of  the  astonished 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  they  present  the  records  of  the 
most  recondite  truths  of  physical  science,  such  as  only  within 
the  present  century  have  begun  to  be  discovered  among  us, 
and  allusions  to  others,  such  as  the  earth's  density,  yet  un- 
solved problems.  The  monuments  of  the  succeeding  dynasties 
are  those  of  the  decline  and,  fall  of  Egyptian  architecture.  On 
this  point  there  is  no  dispute.  The  progressive  moral  degra- 
dation of  the  people,  their  progress  in  sensual  vice,  and  their 
multiplication  of  beastly  idols,  are  not  more  plainly  pictured  on 
the  inside  of  their  tombs  and  temples,  than  their  industrial 
and  scientific  deterioration  in  their  external  architecture. 
Pharaoh  Necho  could  no  more  have  built  the  Great  Pyramid 
than  Mohammed  Ali.  And  all  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  theory  of  a  gradual  advance  in  civilization,  arte,  and  archi- 
tecture. No  wonder  they  begin  to  be  awe-struck  ae  they  stand 
on  the  verge  of  this  great  oblivion  of  what  imAst  haoe  existed. 
Indeed  the  feeling  of  awe  with  which  they  have  inspired  all 
beholders,  deepens  as  the  man  of  science  studies  these  primeval 
monuments,  and  though  he  cannot  read  the  riddle,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  own*the  presence  of  a  science  superior  to  his  greatest 
discoveries,  built  imperishably  into  this  oldest  monument  of 
the  human  race.  No  inscriptions  of  the  names  or  deeds  of 
mortals  deface  this  venerable  pile.  No  idolatrous  figures  dese- 
crate its  walls  or  chambers.  Nor  do  any  dubious  hieroglyphics 
exercise  the  imagination  of  the  explorer.  But  certain  funda- 
mental scientific  truths  concerning  the  shape  and  size  of  our 
globe,  and  its  astronomical  position,  and  the  application  of 
these  scientific  facts  to  the  business  of  life,  are  imperishably 
and  accurately  recorded  in  this  structure,  and  after  lying  hid- 
den &om  the  ignorance  which  trampled  over  them  for  millen- 
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niums,  are  now  revealing  themselves  to  the  scientific  investi- 
gator. The  Astronomer  Royal  of  Scotland,  J.  Piazzi  Smith, 
has  published  an  account*  of  these  investigations;  and  has 
given  A  remarkably  readable  and  interesting  account  of  their 
results,  in  Oood  Words  for  June  and  July,  1867.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  man,  the  nature  of  the  investigation,  which  is  purely 
mechanical  and  mathematical,  and  the  repetition  and  accuracy 
of  his  measurements,  combine  to  inspire  us  with  a  confidence 
in  his  conclusions  utterly  unattainable  in  the  translation  of 
hieroglyphics,  and  at  the  very  opposite  pole  to  the  credulity 
which  accepts  for  facts  the  visions  of  Egyptologists  amiiist  the 
darkness  of  the  unrecorded  past. 

The  Astronomer  Royal,  after  months  of  the  most  assiduous 
measurements,  repeated  again  and  again  with  the  best  instru- 
ments, by  himself  and  his  wife,  and  their  assistants,  alleges, 
that  the  following  facts  are  patent  and  demonstrable  to-day  to 
any  scientific  investigator: 

(1.)  That  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  the  traditions  of  east- 
ern nations  connect  with  Seth,  is  perfectly  plain  and  devoid  of 
all  those  carvings  and  ornaments  with  which  the  Egyptians 
delighted  to  decorate  their  tombs;  that  it  is  provided  with  a 
thorough  system  of  ventilation,  quite  unnecessary  on  the  com- 
mon supposition  that  it  was  simply  the  tomb  of  a  king;  that 
the  passages  leading  to  the  Great  Chamber,  are  lined  with 
white  stone,  as  if  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  its  contents;  that 
it  is  of  a  different  construction  from  all  other  tombs,  having 
the  smallest  door,  41  by  47  inches,  to  the  largest  building  in 
the  world;  and  that  these  facts  show  that  it  was  not  built 
merely  for  a  burying  place,  as  Egyptologists  allege. 

(2.)  That  while  the  mass  of  the  Pyramid  is  built  with 
pretty  good  stone,  and  excellent  masonry,  laid  in  horizontal 
courses,  the  entrance  passage  is  laid  with  stone  much  harder 
and  finer,  cemented  with  finer  cement,  and  with  joints  ground 
so  truly,  and  fitt-ed  so  closely  along  an  axial  line,  that  the 
point  of  a  penknife  cannot  be  inserted  between  them;  and 
that  this  entrance  passage  has  been  laid,  not  horizontally,  but 
at  such  a  vertical  angle,  and  such  an  azimuth,  as  to  point  ex- 

*  Lift  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid, 
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actly  to  the  star  a  Draeonis,  when  it  was  at  the  lowest  point  of 
its  daily  circle  around  the  Pole,  in  the  year  when  that  star's 
distance  from  the  Pole  amounted  to  only  3°  42';  that  the 
Great  Gallery  of  the  Pyramid  rises  again  with  an  angle,  and 
with  its  seven  overlappings  points  southward,  to  the  precise 
spot  in  the  heavens  in  which  the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades 
— called  in  the  Bible  "  the  pivot,"  and  supposed  by  modern 
astronomers  to  be  the  centre  of  the  revolution  of  our  sun  and 
the  other  stars  of  our  firmament — stood  at  midnight  of  the 
autumnal  equinox  in  the  year  B.  C.  2170,  the  same  year  in  which 
a  Draconia  was  3°  42'  distant  from  the  Pole;  that  neither  of 
these  stars  have  been  in  the  same  positions  since,  nor  will  a 
Draconia  again  be  in  line  with  the  Pyramid  passage  until  a 
cycle  of  over  25,000  years  repeats  itself;  and  that  these  Pyra- 
mid builders  understood  accurately  the  Precessioh  of  the  Equi- 
noxes— one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  astronomy. 

(3.)  That  the  vertical  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  to  the 
length  of  the  four  sides,  as  the  radius  to  the  circumference  of  the 
circle ;  and  that  the  size  has  been  so  proportioned  as  to  indi- 
cate the  annual  number  of  the  earth's  rotations  on  its  axis,  in 
terms  of  a  certain  unit  of  linear  measure  whereof  the  precise 
round  number  of  10,000,000  measures  the  semi-axis  of  rota^- 
tion  ;*  this  unit  of  length  was  the  sacred  cubit  of  the  Hebrews, 
different  from  the  cubit  of  the  Egyptians  and  all  other  nations, 
but  identical  upon  division  by  the  square  of  the  Pyramid  num- 
ber, 5  by  6,  with  the  inches  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  and 
with  the  present  inch  to  within  one-thousandth  part.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  indicate  to  the  scientific  reader  the  significance 
of  this  discovery,  or  to  contrast  it  with  the  attempt  of  the 
French  Academy  to  establish  a  metric  system  on  an  arc  of  the 
earth's  circumference,  erroneously  measured. 

(4.)  That  a  certain  hollow,  empty,  lidless  stone,  in  the 
central  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  well  adapted  from  its 
box-like  shape  to  be  a  standard  measure  of  capacity,  measures 
precisely  the  contents  of  one  laver,  or  four  homers  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  also  of  one  chalder,  or  four  quarters  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  to  such  a  nicety,  that  the  present  qvuirtera  by 

*  Sir  John  F.  W.  RtncheW^Celatial  MMiuringt  and  Weighmgs,  p.  498. 
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which  the  British  farmer  sells  his  wheat  in  Mark  Lane,  and 
which  have  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  existing  British 
metrology,  are  accurate  fourth  parts  or  quarters  of  the  contents 
of  the  sacred  coffer  in  the  pyramid,  and  also  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  which  was  precisely  of  the  same  size. 

Other  scientific  mysteries  half-developed  await  our  progress  in 
science  to  comprehend  them,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  earUi's 
density  to  its  measurement;  but  the  above  are  patent,  demonstra- 
ble, undeniable,  and  imperishable.  Again  we  ask,  Are  such 
architecture,  and  mathematics,  and  scientific  astronomy,  and 
physical  geography,  and  applied'  metrology,  the  playthings  of 
the  infant  human  race  ?  For,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  this  is  con- 
fessedly the  oldest  monument  of  mankind's  history,  which  thus 
silently  displays  to  the  astonished  scholars  of  this  proud  nine- 
teenth century  a  science  in  advance  of  their  own.  No  wonder 
that  the  reflecting  part  of  the  development  philosophers  stand 
astonished  before  this  dumb  witness  for  God;  which  for  forty 
centuries  has  hidden  from  the  degraded  children  of  its  builders 
the  most  sublime  truths  of  natural  science,  imperishably  built 
into  its  indestructible  masonry,  to  reveal  them,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  to  the  strangers  from  a  far  land,  at  the  precise  time 
that  revelation  would  be  needed  to  silence  the  atheistic  folly  of 
a  boastful  mushroom  science,  denying  the  heavenly  Father  of 
mankind,  asserting  our  self-education  without  a  revelation 
from  God,  and  denying  the  Bible  account  of  God*s  dealings  with 
the  world  before  the  flood.  It  confounds  even  Renan,  and 
wrings  from  him  this  remarkable  confession:  "When  one 
thinks  of  this  civilimtion  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  which 
had  no  known  infancy;  that  this  art,  of  which  there  remain 
innumerable  monuments,  had  no  archaic  period;  that  the 
Egypt  of  Cheops  and  Chephren  is  superior,  in  a  sense,  to 
all  which  followed,  one  is  seized  with  dizziness  T 

Aye!  Must  it  ever  come  to  that?  Must  the  deniers  of  Grod 
be  ever  put  to  confusion,  in  whatever  field  they  urge  their  war 
against  him?  No  wonder  the  infidel  is  seized  with  dizziness 
as  he  stands  beside  this  ample  evidence  of  the  scientific  culture 
of  a  buried  world !  Must  he  at  length,  after  a  life  of  scoffing, 
turn  back  to  that  old  narrative,  so  humbling  to  proud  godless 
man,  of  God-created,  God-instructed  men,  who  lived  a  millen- 
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Bium,  and  so  learned  more  in  one  lifetime  than  many  genera- 
tions of  modem  two-century-old  universities,  men  who  built 
monster  ships,  and  giant  cities,  and  pyramidal  observatories, 
and  measured  the  heavens,  and  weighed  the  solid  globe,  and 
grew  proud  of  this  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  would 
be  as  gods,  refusing  the  restraints  of  moral  law — of  men  of 
renown  whose  vices  equalled  their  talents,  and  ripened  with 
their  ungodly  civilization,  until  humanity  groaned  under  their 
heartless  oppression,  and  the  God  whom  they  had  despised 
caused  a  convulsion  of  the  nature  which  they  worshipped 
instead  of  Him,  in  which  their  memorial  perished  with  them, 
and  they  and  their  monuments  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  sea? 
And  must  we  in  this  Pyramid  read  another  chapter  in  continu- 
ance of  this  sad  awful  story — of  the  survivors  of  this  dread 
destruction  again  multiplying  in  the  earth,  scattered  by  some 
Divine  impulse  to  remote  shores,  carrying  with  them  the 
wrecks  of  antediluvian  science  and  skill,  and  that  instinct  for 
gigantic  buildings  which  never  could  have  originated  with  a 
short-lived  race,  and  those  godless  habits  which  centuries  of 
sensual  civilization  and  refinement  had  produced?  As  these 
patriarchs  sadly  viewed  the  increasing  vices,  and  enfeebled 
minds,  and  puny  bodies  of  their  sickly  short-lived  sons  and 
grandsons,  whom  they  followed  to  their  untimely  graves,  did 
they  resolve,  before  death's  inexorable  summons  consigned 
them  also  to  oblivion,  to  erect  one  imperishable  monument  of 
that  earthly  wisdom  they  had  learned  from  their  God-instructed 
fathers?  A  monument  which  bears  no  man's  name,  a  memo- 
rial of  the  collective  physical  science  of  the  human  race! 

Yes  I  there  it  lifts  it43  majestic  head  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
cities  of  its  sons,  and  casts  it«  shades  of  proud  contempt  upon 
the  ignorant,  dirty,  degraded,  vicious  beggars,  and  thieves,  and 
cut-throats,  their  oflFspring!  There  it  stands  an  imperishable 
memorial  of  the  value  of  ungodly  science ;  its  very  stones  cry- 
ing out,  that  materialism,  so  far  from  making  a  necessary  pro- 
gress towards  civilization,  cannot  even  preserve  the  civilization 
it  has  inherited;  but  that  generation  after  generation  growing 
baser  and  viler  under  its  influence,  will  at  length  lose  all 
remembrance  of  the  design  of  their  noblest  monuments,  will 
use  the  most  sacred  cathedral  of  art  as  a  quarry  for  materials 
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for  their  stables,  until  growing  even  too  vicious  and  indolent 
for  energetic  sacrilege,  they  will  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
the  plunder  of  their  tombs,  and  shed  each  other's  blood  for  the 
privilege  of  peddling  their  forefathers'  bones.  As  he  stands, 
awe-stricken  and  confounded,  in  the  presence  of  these  desola- 
tions of  nations,  over  which  the  Great  Pyramid  rears  its  mourn- 
ful majesty,  a  solemn  voice  thrills  his  soul,  saying:  "Choose 
thy  portion,  sceptic!  The  Pyramid  or  the  Pentateuch!  The 
desolate  tomb  of  mummied  Egypt,  or  the  life-giving  church  of 
the  living  God!" 


Art.  V. — The  Men  and  Times  of  the  Reunion  of  1768.  By 
Eev.  E.  H.  GiLLETT,  D.  D.  An  article  in  the  Arnerican 
Presbyterian  and  Theologkal  Review,  for  July  1868,  p.  414. 

The  design  of  Dr.  Gillett's  article  is  to  show  that  in  the  Adopt- 
ing Act  of  1729,  and  the  reunion  of  1758,  the  fathers  of  our 
church  planted  themselves  on  the  "liberal  principles,"  as  to 
subscription  of  the  doctrinal  standards,  for  which  our  New- 
school  brethren  so  strenuously  contend. 

By  these  Acts,  he  says,  the  Synod  "gave  permanent  shaping 
to  the  policy  and  spirit  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  entitled  it,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  epithets,  Calvinistic,  and 
liberal.  Equally  removed  from  bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  and 
laxity  on  the  other,  it  has  left  behind  it  a  history  which  we 
need  not  blush  to  record." 

If  this  be  true,  in  the  sense  intended,  we  of  the  Old-school 
must  confess  our  position  to  be  an  innovation  on  the  established 
principles  of  our  church;  and  recognize  in  the  latitudinarian 
policy  which  is  now  so  earnestly  pressed  upon  us,  a  title  to 
respect  which  we  have  not  heretofore  accorded. 

When  the  General  Presbytery,  from  which  our  General  As- 
sembly has  grown,  was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  about  the 
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year  1705,  no  formal  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  body, 
the  members,  in  fact,  regarding  themselves  as  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  bound  by  its  standards.  After  some 
years,  as  the  body  grew,  the  necessity  of  a  formally  recognized 
standard  of  doctrine  and  order  became  evident  AH  the  mem- 
bers held  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  to 
which  they  had  been  respectively  pledged  at  their  ordinatiofa. 
An  overture  was  therefore  introduced  by  the  Eev.  John  Thom- 
son, in  1727,  for  the  adoption  of  those  standards  as  the  public 
constitution  of  the  church.  In  the  meantime,  the  Presbytery 
had  subdivided  itself  into  subordinate  Presbyteries,  and  taken 
the  name  of  Synod.  Of  this  body,  the  Presbyteries  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  Castle  were  located  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
region  southward,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  were  all  Scotch- 
Irish.  The  Presbytery  of  New  York,  including  the  churches 
in  New  Jersey  and  northward,  was  largely  made  up  of  Eng- 
lish, Welshj  and  New  England  people,  and  ministers  from  New 
England  and  Wales.  The  mutual  intercourse  of  these  two 
sections  was  comparatively  limited,  and  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  slight.  When,  therefore,  the  proposal  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Confession  was  made  and  urged  by  the 
Scotch-Irish,  it  excited  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  others, 
that  the  object  might  be  to  get  rid  of  them,  or  to  accomplish 
some  other  covert  design.  The  overture  was,  therefore,  post- 
poned. In  1728,  it  was  again  introduced,  and  was  referred  to 
the  next  Synod,  which  was  appointed  to  be  "a  full  Synod."  It 
sometimes  met  by  delegation.  Notice  of  the  question  then  to 
be  decided  was  directed  to  be  given  to  all  absentees. 

In  the  spritig  of  the  next  year,  Dickinson  published  "  Ee- 
marks  on  a  Discourse  entitled  'An  Overture,'  "  &c.  In  this 
paper,  which  was  evidently  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  produc- 
tion, the  doctrines  of  which  he  soon  and  entirely  abandoned, 
Dickinson  opposed  himself  strenuously  against  enforcing  sub- 
scription to  any  human  composure  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy;  as 
this  was  making  it  a  standard  of  faith,  an  honour  due  only 
to  the  word  of  God;  and  as  an  invasion  of  the  royalty  of 
Christ.  His  position  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  the 
Irish  non-subscribers.  But,  while  some  of  his  arguments  were 
identical,  the  difference  was  fundamental,  in  the  fact  that  their 

VOL.  XL. — NO.  IV.  77 
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argaments  were  urged  in  the  interest  of  a  &l8e  theology; 
whilst  Dickinson  pursued  what  he  thought  to  be  the  W 
means  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  church.  To  his  "Be* 
marks"  no  reply  seems  to  have  been  made. 

Thomson's  overture  presented  the  following  specific  propo- 
sitions to  the  Synod.  1.  That  the  Westminster  Oonfessiozi^ 
Cateclusmsy  &c.y  be  adopted  ^*  for  the  public  confession  of  our 
fftith,  as  we  are  a  particular  organized  church."  2.  That 
every  candidate  and  incoming  minister  be  required  to  sub- 
scribe the  said  Confession,  (fee,  and  promise  not  to  teach  or 
preach  contrary  thereto.  3.  That  "if  any  minister  within  oar 
bounds  shall  take  upon  him  to  teach  or  preach  anything  con- 
trary to  any  of  the  said  Articles  [of  the  Confession]  unless, 
first,  he  propose  the  said  point  to  the  Presbytery  or  Synod,  to 
be  by  them  discussed,  he  shall  be  censured,  so  and  so." 

When  the  Synod  met,  in  1729,  the  Overture  was  referred  to 
a  committee,  a  majority  of  which  were  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  and 
of  which  Thomson  the  author,  and  Dickinson  the  opposer  of 
the  overture,  were  members. 

This  committee,  although  in  the  mean  time  occupied  with 
other  business  referred  to  it,  was  prepared,  at  the  opening  of 
the  sessions  the  next  morning,  to  report  a  paper,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Synod,  "after  long  discussion," 
says  the  record.  But  the  discussion  closed  and  the  vote  was 
taken  before  the  noon  adjournment.  The  paper  thus  adopted 
was  afterward,  by  the  Synod,  designated  as  the  "First  or  Pre- 
liminary Act,"  and  was  cited  by  that  name  in  subsequent  dis- 
cussions by  the  members.  From  the  promptitude  with  which 
it  was  reported,  its  perfect  congruity  in  style  and  matter  with 
the  overture,  and  the  propriety  of  the  thing  itself,  we  would 
infer  the  Act  to  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomson,  with  a 
view  to  conciliate  the  opposition,  as  feur  as  was  possible  in  con- 
sistency with  maintaining  the  principles  and  duty  involved. 
That  it  was  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose  a  glance  at  its 
contents  will  show.'*'  After  repudiating  the  claim  to  any 
authority  to  impose  their  fedth  on  other  men's  conscienoes,  and 
declaring  their  willingness  to  admit  to  fellowship  in  sacred 

•  Sm  the  Act  in  Baird's  Digut,  p.  80 ;  Moore's  Niw  Digut,  p.  18. 
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ordinances  all  true  believers,  the  authors  of  the  Preliminary 
Act  assert  the  duty  of  the  church  to  transmit  the  faith  pure 
and  uncorrupt  to  posterity.  To  this  purpose  it  was  therefore 
agreed  that  all  the  ministers  of  the  Synod,  and  that  should 
afterward  be  admitted,  ''  shall  declare  their  agreement  in,  and 
approbation  of,  the  Confession  of  Faith,"  &c.,  ''  as  being,  in  all 
the  essential  and  necessary  artidee,  good  forms  of  sound 
words  and  systems  of  Christian  doctrine;  and  do  also  adopt  the 
said  Confession  and  Catechisms  as  the  confession  of  our  &ith." 
It  also  provided  that  if  any  minister  or  candidate  "  shall  have 
any  scruple  with  respect  to  any  article  or  articles  of  said 
Confession  or  Catechisms,  he  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  making 
the  said  declaration,  declare  his  sentiments  to  the  Presbytery 
or  Synod,  who  shall,  notwithstanding,  admit  him  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  ministry  within  our  bounds,  and  to  ministerial 
communion,  if  the  Synod  or  Presbytery  shall  judge  his  scruple 
or  mistake  to  be  about  articles  not  essential  and  necessary  in 
doctrine,  worship,  or  government"  Otherwise,  he  was  to  be 
rejected. 

In  the  provisions  thus  adopted,  the  Preliminary  Act,  in  one 
respect,  exceeded  the  strictness  of  the  Overture  itsell  The 
latter  only  proposed  to  apply  its  requirements  to  new  mem- 
bers; but  the  Act  laid  hold  of  those  who  were  already  on  the 
roll  of  the  Synod,  and  required  them  all  to  "  declare"  their 
adoption  of  the  Confession.  This  rule  was  carried  into  effect 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  by  a  proceeding  which  was 
distinctively  designated  by  the  Synod  as  the  Adopting  Act. 
The  roll  was  called,  that  each  member  might  declare  his  senti- 
ments respecting  the  Confession.  Eecord  was  thereupon  made 
that  the  members  by  name,  except  one,  who  afterward  com- 
plied, ''after  proposing  all  the  scruples  that  any  of  them  had 
to  make  against  any  artides  and  expressions  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith,"  Ac,  "have  unanimously  agreed  in  the  solution  of 
these  scruples,  and  in  declaring  the  said  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms to  be  the  confession  of  their  faith;  excepting  only  some 
clauses  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-third  chapters ;  concerning 
which  clauses  the  Synod  do  unanimously  declare,  that  they  do 
not  receive  those  articles  in  any  such  sense  as  to  suppose  the 
civil  magistrate  hath  a  controlling  power  over  Synods,  with 
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respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  authority;  or  power 
to  persecute  any  for  their  religion;  or  in  any  sense  contrary  to 
the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain."  The 
clauses  to  which  exception  was  thus  taken  have  since  been 
altered  by  our  church. 

Having  thus  individually  and  as  a  body  erected  the  West- 
minster Confession  as  the  standard  of  their  faith,  the  Synod 
unanimously  declared  the  Directory  *'  to  be  agreeable  in  9ulh 
stance  to  the  word  of  God,  and  founded  thereupon,"  and  there- 
fore recommended  its  observance  to  the  members. 

In  these  transactions  one  point  was  left  unexpressed.  It 
came  up  next  year,  and  was  unanimously  decided,  that  the 
design  of  the  Acts  of  1729,  wgts  to  oblige  intrants  and  candi- 
dates "  to  receive  and  adopt  the  Oonfession  and  Catechisms  at 
their  admission,  in  the  same  manner  and  as  fully  as  the  mem- 
bers of  Synod  did  that  were  then  present." 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  Adopting  Act,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  would  seem  to  be  very  plain.  In  fact,  for  more 
than  a  century  the  church  rested  in  calm  unconsciousness  of 
the  possibility  of  question  on  the  subject.  It  was  not  until  the 
case  of  Mr.  Barnes  was  pending  under  Dr.  Junkin's  charges, 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  announced  it  as  a  great  dis- 
covery, that  "  we  differ  from  other  Presbyterian  churches,  in  so 
adopting  these  formulas  that  only  the  essential  or  fundamer^Jbal 
doctrines  shall  be  the  test  of  ministerial  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship. This  was  formally  avowed  in  the  Adopting  Act  of 
1729."  This  discovery  Dr.  Halsey  published  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  declared,  of  correcting  "  a  practical  mistake"  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  influencing  the  General  Assembly  in  its  action  on  Mr. 
Barnes's  case.  From  the  date  of  this  publication  appeal  has 
been  constantly  made  by  our  New-school  brethren  to  the 
Adopting  Act  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  position  so 
clearly  stated  by  Dr.  Halsey.  The  latest  and  the  most  spe- 
cious publication  of  this  kind  is  the  article  of  Dr.  GiUett, 
now  under  consideration.  We  will  examine  the  Adopting  Act, 
in  connection  with  his  arguments,  and  see  whether  it  admits 
of  the  conclusions  which  he  deduces. 

It  is  a  minor  matter,  but  not  unimportant  to  our  author's 
conclusions,  that  he  asserts  that  in  the  transactions  connected 
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with  the  Adopting  Act,  Dickinson  maintained  his  consistency 
throughout.  "  We  may  be  sure/'  says  he,  "that  his  carefully 
considered  and  well-matured  views  had  not  changed.  JTe  had 
given  them  in  print  to  the  world,  and  he  never  recalled  them.'' 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  statement  for  a  writer  familiar  with 
the  history. 

What  are  the  facts?  In  April,  Dickinson  published  his 
"Remarks,"  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  "a  subscription 
to  any  human  composure,  as  the  test  of  orthodoxy,"  gives  it 
"the  honour  due  only  to  the  word  of  God;"  and  that  impos- 
ing subscription  on  others,  is  an  invasion  of  the  royalty  of 
Christ.  Yet,  within  five  months,  in  September,  Dickinson 
joined  in  declaring  the  necessity  of  taking  care  "  that  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  be  kept  pure  and  incorrupt;"  and 
in,  '* therefore"  enforcing  on  "all  the  ministers  of  this  Synod, 
or  that  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  into  this  Synod,"  a  declara- 
tion of  their  "agreement  in  opinion  with  all  the  essential  and 
necessary  articles  of  said  Confession,"  &c.  He  further  joined 
in  asserting  the  right  of  the  church-courts  to  decide  in  every 
case,  which  were,  and  which  were  not,  essential  and  necessary 
articles,  and  in  personally  adopting  the  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms, every  article  and  clause  of  them,  as  the  confession  of 
his  fiuth;  excepting  only  the  repudiated  sense  of  the  articles 
in  chapters  twenty  and  twenty-three.  And  yet,  says  Dr.  Gil- 
lett,  Dickinson's  "  well-matured"  views  had  not  changed.  "  He 
never  recalled  them."  We  may  surely  dismiss,  without  fur- 
ther remark,  any  inference  deduced  from  these  assertions  of 
Dickinson's  consistency. 

There  is,  however,  another,  and  much  more  important  point, 
upon  which  our  author  is  equally  unfaithful  to  the  facts  of  the 
history.  In  common  with  all  the  writers  of  the  New-school, 
with  whom  we  are  conversant,  he  constantly,  we  will  not  say, 
studiously,  confounds  the  distinction  between  the  Preliminary 
and  the  Adopting  Act,  and  ignores  the  latter  altogether.  The 
distinction  between  these  two  acts  is  very  clear  in  itself.  The 
distinctive  appellations  were  given  them  by  the  Synod.  They 
are  familiarly  used  by  Blair,  in  1741,  as  recognized  designa- 
tions of  discrimination,  respecting  which  he  complains  of  Craig- 
head for  the  very  same  error  of  which  the  New-school  are  now 
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guilty.  In  his  "AnimadversioDS,"  he  says,  "Mr.  Craighead, 
to  prove  what  be  supposes,  [the  charge  of  laxity  in  the  fsuth,] 
dwells  much  on  what  is  called  the  Synod's  Preliminary  Act 
about  the  Confession  of  Faith,  made  in  1729.  But  let  that 
Act  be  thought  insufficient  as  it  can  possibly  admit,  .  •  .  that 
is  no  argument,  but  the  Confession  of  Faith  has  been  suffi- 
ciently received  by  other  Acts.  And  so,  indeed,  it  has  been  in 
the  Synod's  Act  for  the  purpose;"  and  he  proceeds  to  recite 
the  Adopting  Act. 

The  manner  in  which  our  New-school  brethren  are  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  this  subject,  deserves  here  particolar 
notice.  Of  this,  Moore's  "  iVew  Digest,'*  is  an  illustration. 
This  work,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of 
Publication,  has  been  compiled  from  Baird's  Digest,  by  striking 
out  a  large  amount  of  matter  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  divi- 
sion, together  with  the  editorial  notes,  rearranging,  to  some 
extent,  the  chapters,  occasionally  transferring  a  section  irom  one 
chapter  to  another,  modifying  the  phraseology  of  the  headings, 
and  adding  the  materials  found  in  the  New-school  MmiUes 
since  the  division.  With  these  modifications,  and  such  as  we 
are  about  to  illustrate,  the  work  is  a  transcript  of  Baird's 
Digest*  This  is  evident  at  a  glance  with  respect  to  the  first 
chapter  of  the  former  work,  which  has  been  copied  from  the 
first  edition  of  the  latter.  In  it,  however,  is  contained  the 
Adopting  Act,  which,  in  the  two  works,  receives  very  differ- 
ent treatment.  In  Baird,  the  two  documents  are  presented 
separately,  with  their  proper  titles.  "  §  7.  Act  Preliminary  to 
the  Adopting  Act."  "§  8.  The  Adopting  Act."  In  Moore, 
they  are  run  together  as  one  section,  under  the  title, — "2.  The 
Confession  of  Faith,  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  adopted."  It  is  evident  that  this 
confounding  of  these  two  Acts  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
not  inadvertent,  but  designed  and  deliberate. 

Precisely  similar  is  the  course  adopted  by  the  New-school 
Assembly  of  1839  and  Dr.  Gillett  on  this  subject.   The  Assem- 

*  The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  haTing  stood  the  experimentum  emeu,  in  the 
fact  that  from,  the  records  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  years,  wbieh  pre- 
ceded the  diTinon,  not  a  citation  is  foond  in  the  New  Dipest,  which  is  net 
referred  to  in  Baird. 
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Uy  in  a  solemn  "Declaration  setting  forth  the  Present  Position 
of  our  beloved  Zion,  and  the  Causes  which  have  brought  us  into 
our  peculiar  position/'  {MoorCt  p.  549,)  recites  the  Preliminary 
Act,  of  which  it  speaks  as  "  the  Adopting  Act  of  1729,  which 
was  a  return  to  the  liberal  principles  of  1691,  upon  which  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  America  was  based."  But  the  Adopt- 
ing Act  itself  is  not  alluded  to.  in  the  most  distant  manner. 
Dr.  Gillett,  also,  in  his  History,  spreads  before  us  the  entire 
Preliminary  Act,  and  ever  afterwards  designates  it  as  the 
Adopting  Act,  while  the  Adopting  Act  itself  is  concealed  un- 
der a  statement  without  quotations,  that  "the  ministers  of  the 
Synod  then  present,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Elmer,  who 
declared  himself  not  prepared,  after  proposing  all  the  scruples 
that  any  of  them  had  against  any  articles  and  expressions  in 
the  Confession  and  Catechisms,  unanimously  agreed  in  the 
solution  of  those  scruples,  and  in  declaring  the  Confession  and 
Catechisms  to  be  their  confession  of  faith.  The  only  exception 
made  was  those  articles  of  the  Form  of  Government  which 
related  to  the  dvil  magistrate." 

By  such  a  statement  as  this  is  the  Adopting  Act  slurred 
over,  its  formal  character  and  documentary  record  ignored, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligations  taken  misappre- 
hended and  concealed.  The  language  of  this  statement,  "  de- 
claring the  Confession  and  Catechisms  to  be  their  confession  of 
faith,"  with  what  follows,  is  anything  but  a  correct  rendering 
of  the  words  of  the  record,  "declaring  the  said  Confession  and 
Catechisms  to  be  the  confession  of  their  faith,  excepting  only 
some  clauses,"  Ac.  In  this  statement  it  is  a  comparatively 
trivial  blunder  which  represents  the  excepted  clauses  as  found 
in  the  Form  of  Government.  But  such  is  the  account  with 
which  the  historian  finally  dismisses  the  genuine  Adopting  Act 
from  his  own  and  the  reader's  thoughts  ever  after,  appropri- 
ating its  name  on  the  pages  of  his  History  to  the  Preliminary 
Act.  The  same  is  the  course  taken  in  the  Beview  article  now 
under  consideration.  In  its  pages  the  reader  will  search  in 
vain  for  a  trace  of  the  consciousness  of  knowledge  that  such  a 
transaction  as  was  the  real  Adopting  Act  ever  took  place,  or 
was  to  be  found  of  record.  We  do  not  attempt  to  account  for 
these  phenomena.    But  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact, 
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that  writers  who  thus  deal  with  history  cannot  be  trusted  as 
safe  guides,  whether  as  to  £a.cts  or  inferences.  Whether  ikey 
be  blinded  by  prejudice,  or  mistaken  through  inadvertence  or 
negligence,  or  incapable  of  making  the  necessary  discrimina- 
tions, or  however  else  the  facts,  be  explained,  the  effect  is  the 
same. 

In  another  respect  these  writers,  and  especially  car  auUiory 
misconceive  the  Act  of  which  they  make  so  much  account  in 
their  writings.  They  assume  that  the  Act  indicates  a  dis- 
crimination between  "necessary  and  essential  doctrines"  of  the 
Confession  and  those  which  are  not  so.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
is  there  to  be  found.  In  Thomson's  overture  it  was  proposed 
that  if  any  minister  teach  "  contrary  to  any  of  said  ArtieUB/* 
without  first  submitting  the  question  to  the  proper  judicatory, 
he  shall  be  censured.  The  Act  shows  its  paternity  by  the 
use  of  the  same  phraseology.  "The  essential  and  necessary 
Articles**  of  the  Confession  are  the  subjects  of  its  disUnctious; 
the  phrase  unvaried  in  form  occurring  no  lees  than  five  times 
in  the  Act;  and  it  is  not  until  the  last  sentence,  whidi  has 
every  appearance  of  being  an  extemporaneous  addition  to  the 
document,  that  we  find  the  phraseology  slide  into  "these  extra 
essential  and  not-necessary  points  of  doctrine." 

In  the  Adopting  Act  itself  the  consistency  of  the  style  is  in 
this  respect  maintained.  The  members  agreed  in  solving  all 
scruples  "  against  any  Artidea  or  expressions  in  the  Confes- 
sion," and  in  the  exception  made  as  to  "certain  daiues  in  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-third  chapters." 

The  significance  of  the  phrajseology  thus  employed  is  mani- 
fest. Evidently,  the  authors  of  these  papers  had  in  their 
minds  something  more  specific  and  more  worthy  than  to  make 
indefinite  provision  for  liberty  of  departure  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  standards.  Had  this  been  their  object  they  would  have 
talked  of  essential  and  necessary  doctrines,  and  not  Articles. 
They  had  in  view  the  fact  that  among  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  Articles  of  the  Confession  there  were  certain  of 
them,  treating  of  the  relations  of  church  and  state,  in  which 
were  ambiguous  statements  susceptible  of  an  interpretation 
which  the  Synod  would  have  repudiated  unanimously.  With  a 
view  to  these  Articles  of  the  doctrinal  standards,  especially, 
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were  the  cautionary  provisions  of  the  Preliminary  Act  adopted, 
whilst,  in  making  them,  the  same  principle  was  extended  to  the 
Directory  for  Worship  and  Government,  in  which  were  sotne 
things  never  strictly  followed  by  our  church.  Such  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  Preliminary  Act,  which  grows  out  of  a 
simple  inspection  of  its  own  terms,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  language  of  the  Overture  and  the  Adopting  Act. 

But  apart  from  the  evidently  specific  design  of  the  distinc- 
tion made  in  the  Preliminary  Act,  a  moment's  candid  reflection 
will  satisfy  the  reader  that  the  use  to  which  the  Act  is  applied 
by  our  New-school  brethren  is  unjustifiable  upon  any  sound 
principles  of  interpretation.  The  Act  makes  no  provision  for 
the  allowance  of  mistake  or  error,  great  or  small,  upon  the 
essential  Articles.  It  does  not  take  any  concern  as  to  the 
extent,  of  the  errtrr^  but  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  eicbject  of  it. 
Presbytery  may  admit  an  errorist,  if  it  "  shall  judge  his  scru- 
ple or  mistake  to  be  only  about  Articles  not  essential  or  neces- 
sary." But  will  any  one  pretend  that  those  Articles,  for  exam- 
ple, which  treat  of  sin  and  the  atonement,  are  to  be  counted 
unessential  in  the  Confession;  or  that  they  would  have  been  so 
classified  by  the  Synod  ?  Let  us  suppose,  then,  a  party  found 
to  differ  from  the  Confession,  no  matter  to  what  extent,  on  the 
atonement.  How,  then,  would  operate  the  requirement, — *'if 
erroneous  in  essential  and  necessary  Articles  of  fedth,  the  Synod 
or  Presbytery  shall  declare  them  uncapable  of  communion  with 
us."  In  a  word,  the  fathers  were  no  bigots  as  to  matters  not 
involved  in  the  doctrines  of  faith.  But  they  cherished  a  just 
and  irrepressible  repugnance  to  tampering  with  any  of  those 
doctrines,  and  would  give  place  to  it,— no,  not  for  a  moment, 
as  the  history  of  both  Old-side  and  New  most  unequivocally 
illustrates.  The  Articles  respecting  the  civil  government,  and 
the  Directory  for  the  details  of  Divine  worship,  and  the  orga- 
nization and  government  of  the  church  might  admit  of  inno- 
cent difference  of  opinion — as  we  shall  hereafter  see  Wither- 
spoon  and  a  committee  of  Synod  explain;  but  the  Articles  of 
&ith  were  sacred  in  their  eyes,  and  guarded  with  jealous  vigi- 
lance against  the  first  beginnings  of  error. 

In  the  Westminster  standards,  as  adopted  in  1729,  besides 
the  doctrinal  Articles  and  the  Catechisms,  there  were  ''The 
VOL.  XL.— NO.  rv.  78 
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humble  Advice  of  the  Assembly,  concerning  Church  Govern- 
ment," and  "a  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God." 
Brespecting  them  all,  the  Preliminary  Act  determined  four 
points: — 1st.  That  neither  "in  doctrine,  worship,  nor  govern- 
ment," were  all  the  articles  essehtial  and  necessary.  2d.  That 
in  every  case,  parties  must  bring  their  scrnples,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  proper  judicatory,  and  abide  by  its  judgment 
respecting  them.  3d.  That  divergence  from  the  teachings  of 
the  book  in  the  ''not-necessary"  articles,  would  not,  of  neces- 
sity forfeit  ministerial  communion.  4th.  That  error,  in  essen- 
tia and  necessary  articles  of  fi&ith,  involved  the  exclusion  of 
the  party. 

In  the  Adopting  Act  itself,  these  principles  were  strictly 
applied.  The  members  were  individually  called  upon,  and 
each  one — the  non-subscriber  Dickinson  not  excepted — stated 
liis  scruples  as  to  any  articles  and  expressions  in  the  Confes- 
sion and  Catechisms,  ^nd  declared  them  to  be  the  confession  of 
his  faith ;  excepting  only  the  specified  clauses.  Every  article 
and  expression,  with  these  exceptions,  was  by  the  members 
thus  unreservedly  adopted,  no  man  scrupling  one  word  to  any- 
thing in  the  doctrinal  statements.  Says  the  Bev.  Samud 
Blair,  "  There  never  was  any  scruple  that  ever  I  heard  of, 
mode  by  any  member  of  the  Synod,  about  any  part  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith;  but  only  about  some  particular  clauses 
in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-third  chapters;  and  these  clauses 
were  excepted  against  in  the  Synod's  Act  roceiving  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  only  in  such  a  sense;  which,  for  my  part,  I 
believe  the  reverend  composers  never  intended  in  them,  but 
which  might,  notwithstanding,  be  readily  put  upon  them." 

The  Directory  for  worship  and  government  was  treated  in  a 
different  manner.  To  it, — but  to  it  alone, — was  applied  the 
*' substance  of  doctrine"  principle.  It  was  pronounced  "agree- 
able in  mbatance  to  the  word  of  God,"  and  as  such  oommended 
to  prudent  and  discriminating  use. 

Such  was  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
fession by  the  members  of  the  Synod,  in  1729.  Needing  no 
indulgence  for  themselves,  and  adopting  the  book,  man  by  man, 
in  the  full  and  unreserved  manner  here  shown,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  very  extraordinary  had  they  designed  or  pro- 
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vided  for  giving  to  others  greater  liberty  than  they  claimed 
for  themselves.  Nor  did  they.  At  the  time  of  making  the 
Adopting  Act,  this  point  was  left  to  implication.  But  the 
next  year,  report  coming  up  of  apprehensions  caused  in  the 
churches  respecting  it,  the  Synod  unanimously  declared,  as 
already  stated,  that  the  design  of  the  Acts  of  1729,  was  to 
enforce  on  intrants  the  adoption  of  the  standards  ''in  the  same 
manner,  and  as  fully  as  the  members  of  Synod  did,  that  were 
then  present." 

This  minute  of  1730  has  been  utterly  ignored  by  New-school 
writers,  and  for  a  very  manifest  reason.  If  the  minute  be 
true,  all  their  statements  as  to  the  design  of  the  Adopting 
Act,  and  arguments  thence  deduced,  must  go  by  the  board. 
And  yet  this  minute  was  unanimously  passed,  at  a  "  full  meet- 
ing" of  the  Synod.  Of  the  eighteen  members  present  in  1729, 
twelve  were  now  present;  and  of  the  seventeen  who  were 
unanimous  in  the  adoption  of  this  minute,  but  seven  could  be 
classified  with  the  Scotch. 

These  men  certainly  knew  what  they  meant  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  1729.  They  declare  them  to  have  been  designed 
to  enforce  adoption  upon  intrants,  ''in  the  same  manner,  and 
as  fully  as  the  members  of  Synod  did."  Those  members 
adopted  without  reservation,  every  article  and  expression, 
except  the  repudiate  sense  of  the  articles  on  the  magistrate. 
The  whole  issue,  therefore,  between  us  and  our  New-school 
brethren  is  palpably  one  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  Synod  in 
this  unanimous  action.  If  the  position  of  our  New-school 
brethren  be  correct,  the  fathers  in  this  Synod  deliberately 
conspired  to  utter  and  place  on  permanent  record  a  wilful 
untruth.  If  the  Synod  told  the  truth,  our  brethren  are  inex- 
cusable for  the  account  which  they  insist  upon  giving  of  the 
matter.  That  the  question  is  one  involving  the  truth  of 
our  fathers,  Dr,  Gillett  distinctly  admits,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see. 

In  1734,  the  solicitude  of  the  Synod  on  this  subject  was 
indicated  by  a  rule  requiring  that,  at  each  annual  meeting, 
inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  Confession 
by  intrants,  "according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Synod,  made  some 
years  since,  for  that  purpose," — ^the  Acts  of  1729  and  1730. 
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In  1736,  the  Synod  passed  an  explanatory  Act,  wluch  has 
been  the  occasion  of  no  little  displeasure  to  Dr.  Gillett  and 
others.  By  some  means,  probably  through  the  agency  of  an 
enemy,  the  Preliminary  Act  had  been  published,  without  the 
Adopting  Act.  To  obviate  the  misconceptions  and  uneasiness 
thus  induced,  the  Synod  formally  and  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  declared  that  it  had  adq>ted,  and  still  adhered  to  the 
Westminster  standards,  ''without  the  least  variation  or  altera- 
tion, and  without  regard  to  the  said  distinctions"  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Act.  ''And  we  do  further  declare  that  this  was  our 
meaning  and  true  intent,  in  our  first  adopting  of  said  Confes- 
sion, as  may  particularly  appear  by  our  Adopting  Act,"  which 
they  then  recite  in  full,  as  evidence  to  the  people  "of  our  firm 
attachment  to  our  good  old  received  doctrines  contained  in  our 
Confession,  without  the  least  variation  or  alteration." 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  stat^oi^ent  of  Blair,  as  to 
the  clauses  in  th^  Confidssion  which  were  excepted  to  in  the 
Adopting  Act,  "only  in  such  a  sense;  whvJ^,  far  my  part  I 
believe  the  reverend  eompoeere  never  intended  in  them."  Here 
is  the  key  to  the  harmony  between  the  exceptions  made  in  the 
Adopting  Act,  and  the  unreserved  terms  of  this  explanatory 
minute  and  of  many  subsequent  documents. 

This  minute  entirely  exhausts  the  patience  of  Dr.  Gillett. 
In  his  Sutory^  he  exclaims, — "As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was 
not  true;  as-  a  matter  of  right,  it  was  a  gross  injustice,  to 
attempt  to  change  the  constitutipnU  basis,"  &a  In  Uie  ILeviem 
article  now  before  v^,  he  is  rather  more  modest  in  his  language; 
but  the  matter  is  left  in  the  same  predicament  If  we  admit 
Dr.  Gillett's  assumptions,  we  must  believe  that  the  explanar 
tory  Act  of  1736  was  a  deliberate  falsehood,  concocted  by  the 
wicked  Scotch,  to  the  injury  of  the  rest,  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Synod;  English  and  Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Few  Englanders,  all  concurring;  whilst  not  a  man  was  found 
then,  or  afterward,  until  our  historian  arose,  to  impe^  it  of 
falsehood,  or  charge  it  with  injustice. 

The  New-school  "Declaration,"  of  1839,  treats  this  matter 
in  a  somewhat  different,  but  equally  remarkable  manner. 
Having,  in  its  account  of  the  Synod  of  1729,  given  the  Preli* 
minary  Act  in  fuU>  under  the  name  of  the  Adopting  Act^  and 
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suppressed  all  allusion  to  the  latter,  it  not  only  pursues  the 
same  policy  in  its  account  of  the  minute  of  1736,  by  ignoring 
the  Act,  as  transcribed  therein,  but  Sbctually  asserts  of  the 
minute,  that  by  its  adoption  the  Synod  "  established  the  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  control  synods  and  persecute  the 
church,"  although  that  was  the  point  so  expressly  and  carefully 
guarded  by  the  Adopting  Act,  which  was  transcribed  into  the 
minute,  as  a  part  of  it. 

That  the  declaration  of  1736  did  truly  represent  the  Adopt- 
ing Act  is  manifest.  Every  member  then  present  had,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  adopted  the  entire  Confession,  repudiating  only  what 
they  considered  an  illegitimate  interpretation  of  certain  clauses. 
Every  member,  subsequently  admitted,  had  been  required  by 
the  rule  of  1730  to  do  the  same.  All  the  action  on  the  subject, 
from  first  to  last,  was  consistent  and  unanimous ;  and,  at  least 
down  to  the  schism  of  1741,  no  man  was  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ministry  without  the  £a.ct  of  bis  adoption  in  accord- 
ance with  these  Acts,  being  made  the  subject  of  formal  inquiry 
and  record,  on  the  minutes  of  Synod. 

The  schism  of  1741  was  immediately  consequent  upon  the 
extreme  and  irregular  action  of  the  signers  of  the  Protestation 
of  that  year.  Its  ultimate  cause  was  the  disorderly  and  fanati- 
cal course  of  the  New-side  revivalists  intruding  into  Presbyte- 
ries and  churches,  denouncing  their  oj^sers  as  unconverted 
men,  treating  with  contempt  their  ministerial  and  pastoral 
rights,  and  disregarding  and  trampling  upon  jsvery  regulation 
of  the  Synod  which  tended  to  restrain  their  irregularities. 
They  were  also  charged  by  the  Old-side  with  propagating 
grievous  doctrinal  errors.  The  principal  errors  thus  charged 
were  such  as,  *'  that  every  true  Christian  is  sure  of  his  own 
conversion;  every  adult  person,  when  ho  is  converted,  must  be 
able  to  tell  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  bis  conversion ;  that 
no  adult  person  is  converted  without  first  undergoing  an  high 
degree  of  legal,  ungracious,  preparatory  convictions  and  ter- 
rors," and  such  like. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  "points  of  doctrine,"  and  the  con- 
nected disorders,  that  the  Old-side,  in  1741,  protested,  among 
other  things,  that  no  person  *'  should  be  allowed  to  sit  and 
vote  in  this  Synod  who  hath  not  reoeived,  adopted,  or  su1>> 
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scribed  the  Oonfeesion,  &c.,  as  our  Presbyteries  respectively 
do,  according  to  our  last  explication  of  the  Adopting  Act;  or 
who  is  either  accused  or  convicted,  or  may  be  convicted,  before 
this  S3mod  or  any  of  our  Presbyteries,  of  holding  or  maintain- 
ing any  doctrine,  or  who  act  and  persist  in  any  practice  con- 
trary to  any  of  those  doctrines,  or  the  rules  contained  in  said 
Directory,  or  contrary  to  any  known  rights  of  Presbytery,  or 
orders  made  or  agreed  to  by  this  Synod." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  whilst  the  protesters  here  assert  the 
obligation  of  the  Acts  of  1729,  they  also  testify  that  the  Pres- 
byteries respectively  were  faithful  in  enforcing  subscription 
''according  to  our  last  explication  of  the  Adopting  Act."  The 
point  of  the  protestation  is  aimed  at  the  doctrinal  aberrations 
and  the  disorders  before  mentioned.  Touching  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  and  the  truth  of  the  explanatory  declaration,  there 
appears,  as  yet,  no  diversity  of  sentiment.  Eespecting  this 
matter,  however.  Dr.  Gillett  in  his  ESstory  thus  speaks : 

"It  will  be  observed,  that  'the  last  explication  of  the 
Adopting  Act  was  that  of  1736.  The  majority  of  the  Synod, 
therefore,  demanded  as  a  condition  of  membership  a  principle 
fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the  Adopting  Act.  They 
demanded,  in  short,  an  ipsisdma  verba  subscription.  And 
because  of  the  refusal  to  yield  to  this  demand,  among  others, 
they  proceeded  to  what  was  a  virtual  excision,  and  what  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  chsjracterize  aa  such,  in  their  subsequent 
documents.  .  •  .  The  eystematioj  in  contradistinction  from  the 
ijmssima  verba  subscription,  was  re^tablished  at  the  reunion 
of  1768." 

Of  these  statements  as  to  the  Acts  of  1729  and  1736,  the 
reader  is  now  competent  to  judge.  If  anything  more  had  been 
necessary  to  show  how  much  this  writer  relies  upon  his  fancy 
for  his  facts,  it  would  be  found  in  the  assertion  that  one  cause 
of  the  excision  was  the  refusal  of  the  New-side  to  consent  to 
the  explication  of  1736.    Let  us  hear  them  on  the  subject. 

The  Protestation  was  a  formal  impeachment  of  them.  Their 
reply  was  immediate.  No  sooner  did  the  division  take  place 
than  they  met  and  adopted  the  following  minute :  "  Inasmuch 
as  the  ministers  who  have  protested  against  our  being  of  their 
communion,  do  at  least  insinuate  false  reflections  Against  us, 
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endeavouring  to  make  people  suspect  that  we  are  receding 
from  Presbyterian  principles,  ...  we  think  it  fit  unanimously 
to  declare  that  we  do  adhere  as  closely  and  fully  to  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms,  and  Directory,  as  ever 
ike  Synod  of  Philadelphia  did,  in  any  of  their  public  acts  or 
statements  about  it." 

Shortly  afterward  they  issued  a  "  Declaration"  of  their  views 
and  principles.  In  it  they  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to  de- 
clare their  adoption  of  the  standards,  in  the  precise  manner  of 
the  Adopting  Act,  and  with  its  exception  to  the  obnoxious 
interpretation  as  to  the  civil  government.  (See  Baird's  Digest, 
p.  32.)  Neither  of  these  papers  is  held  entitled  to  a  piece  in 
the  New  Digest  Nor  does  Dr.  Gillett  think  them  worthy  of 
recognition.  Their  significance  the  reader  will  appreciate,  and 
their  bearing  upon  the  Doctor's  assertion  as  to  the  reasons  for 
the  proto-excision. 

But  our  author  finds  new  evidence  of  "  liberal"  sentiments 
in  the  New  York  Synod's  constitution,  when  organized  in  1745. 
The  first  article  declared  their  agreement  ''that  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  be  the  public  confeesion^of  their  faith,  in  such  man- 
ner as  waa  agreed  unto  by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1729.  "This  language,"  says  Dr.  Gillett,  "is  as  distinct  a 
repudiation"  of  the  position  taken  by  the  signers  of  the  Pro- 
testation, on  subscription,  "  as  anything  can  be  by  means  of 
implication."  This  assertion  might  possibly  be  sustained  were 
the  Adopting  Act  blotted  out  of  existence  and  the  Preliminary 
Act  surrendered  to  Dr.  Qillett's  interpretation.  But,  as  the 
facts  stand, — the  language  of  the  Preliminary  Act  applying  its 
distinctions,  not  to  the  doctrines  but  to  the  Articles  of  the  Con- 
fession; its  perfect  oongruity  with  Thomson's  overture,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Adopting  Act  on  the  other;  the  full  and 
comprehensive  terms  of  the  latter;  the  interpretations  of  1730 
and  1736;  the  absence  of  all  dissent,  complaint^  or  dissatisfac- 
tion with  these  measures;  the  unanimous  enforcement  given 
them  by  Old-side  and  New,  both  before  and  after  the  division; 
in  a  word,  the  active  concurrence  of  all  parties  for  fourteen 
years,  which  had  now  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  Adopt- 
ing Act,  forbid  us  to  accept  the  forced  interpretation  put  by 
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charged  upon  them,  were  in  general,  the  errora  of  doctrine 
which  have  been  already  illustrated,  and  the  disorders  and  dis- 
regard of  Synodical  authority  and  rules  of  which  they  were 
guilty.  The  signers  of  the  Protestation  took  the  ground  that 
by  these  things  the  New-side  men  had,  ipsofacto^  separated 
themselves  from  the  Synod  and  forfeited  all  rights  therein;  and 
it  was  by  the  Synod's  acquiescence  in  this  assumption  that 
their  actual  exclusion  was  effected,  without  any  vote  or  formal 
act  of  exclusion. 

Upon  the  propriety  of  this  course  of  procedure,  the  New 
York  brethren  joined  issue  with  the  Old-side.  They  admitted 
that  no  person  could  rightfully  remain  in  connection  with  the 
Synod,  whilst  rejecting  its  authority,  and  violating  its  deci- 
sions. But  they  denied  that  it  was  consistent  with  Presby- 
terian principles  to  attempt  the  exclusion  of  such  persons  with- 
out judicial  process,  by  mere  protest,  and  removal  of  their 
names.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  they  proposed  in 
the  overture  for  reunion,  that,  in  the  united  church,  all  the 
members  should  be  required  to  actively  concur,  or  passively 
submit  to  all  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  church;  or,  if  they 
can  do  neither,  then  to  withdraw,  peaceably,  without  attempt- 
ing to  excite  controversy  or  create  division.  Here  arose  the 
point  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Gillett.  Shall  this  rule  to  submit  to 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  or  withdraw,  apply  to  all  cases, 
without  exception;  or  only  to  those  which  may  concern  essen- 
tial questions.  If,  for  example,  Mr.  Andrews  cannot  consent 
to  comply  with  the  rule  of  the  Sjmod  in  favour  of  a  morning 
expository  discourse,  after  the  Scotch  method,  must  he  with- 
draw? The  Sjmod  of  New  York  insisted  that  the  obligation 
be  limited  to  necessary  cases;  whilst  that  of  Philadelphia,  at 
first,  urged  that  it  be  universal. 

The  first  overture  of  the  New  York  Synod  for  reunion  pro- 
posed an  article  in  these  terms:  "That  every  member  promise, 
that  after  any  question  has  been  determined  by  the  major 
vote,  he  will  actively  concur  or  passively  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  body;  but  if  his  oonscienoe  permit  him  to  do 
neither  of  these,  that  then  he  shall  be  obliged  peaceably  to 
withdraw  from  our  Synodical  communion,  without  any  attempt 
to  make  a  division  among  us.    Yet  ikU  is  not  inteTided  to 
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extend  to  any  cases  but  those  which  the  Synod  judges  essential 
in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline.*' 

This  is  that  famous  ''paragraph  about  essentials/'  which 
Dr.  Qillett  constantly  treats  as  if  it  had  respect  to  the  mode 
of  subscription  to  the  Confession,  and  to  the  distinctions  of  the 
Preliminary  Act,  with  which  it  has  nothing  in  common, 
except  the  fsiet  that  the  word  "  essential"  occurs  in  both.  The 
sole  question  here  debated  was,  whether  the  members  might 
with  impunity  trample  on  the  authority  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  church,  as  the  New  Brunswick  brethren  had  done  in 
their  proceedings  prior  to  the  ^vision.  On  this  point,  the 
seeming  difierence  between  the  two  Synods  was,  in  fact,  a  mere 
question  of  words;  for,  a  decision  which  the  Synod  should  pro- 
nounce to  be  not  essential,  would  be  thereby  stripped  of  the 
authority  of  a  Synodical  ordinance,  and  become  a  mere  recom- 
mendation, appealing  to  the  discretion  of  the  members.  Prac- 
tically, the  result  would  have  been  the  same,  whether  the  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  phraseology  were  adopted.  The  latter 
proposed  to  insert,  instead  of  the  clause  above  italicised,  the 
following :  "  always  reserving  him  a  liberty  to  sue  for  a  review, 
and  to  lay  his  grievances  before  the  body,  in  a  Christian 
manner." 

When  all  other  points  of  difference  had  been  removed  out 
of  the  way,  it  was  evident  that  the  "  paragraph  about  essen- 
tials" could  create  no  embarrassment.  Without  pausing  to 
decide  this  point,  therefore,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  pro- 
posed, and  the  New  York  Synod  consented  to  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  committee,  to  digest  details  for  reunion.  The  result 
was  a  report  of  Articles  of  Union.  These  were  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  two  Sjrnods,  which  thereupon  coalesced  as  one 
body  in  1758.  The  first  and  second  articles  of  this  bafiis  were 
as  follows : 

"I.  Both  Synods  having  always  approved  and  received  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms, as  an  orthodox  and  excellent  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, founded  on  the  word  of  Grod,  we  do  still  receive  the 
eame  as  the  confession  of  our  faith,  and  also  adhere  to  the 
plan  of  worship,  government,  and  discipline,  contained  in  the 
Westminster  Directory,  stricUy  enjoining  it  on  all  our  mem- 
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bers  and  probationers  for  the  ministry,  that  they  preach  and 
teach  according  to  the  form  of  sound  words  in  said  Confeasion 
and  Catechisms,  and  avoid  and  oppose  aU  errors  contrary 
thereto" 

"  II.  That  when  any  matter  is  determined  by  a  major  vote, 
every  member  shall,  either  actively  concur  with,  or  passively 
submit  to  such  determination;  or,  if  his  conscience  permit 
him  to  do  neither,  he  shall,  after  sufficient  liberty  modestly  to 
reason  and  remonstrate,  peaceably  withdraw  from  our  commu- 
nion, without  attempting  to  make  any  schism.  Provided, 
always,  that  this  shall  be  understood  to  extend  only  to  such 
determinations  as  the  body  shall  judge  indispensable,  in  doc- 
trine and  Presbyterian  government." 

Here,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  whole  question  of  sub- 
scription is  decided  by  the  first  Article ;  and  decided  in  a  way 
which  utterly  ignores  the  Preliminary  Act  as  interpreted  by 
Dr.  GiUett,  and  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  Adopting  Act 
and  the  whole  subsequent  tenor  of  action  on  the  subject.  It 
will  also  be  noticed  that  the  second  Article  has  reference, 
wholly,  to  the  question  of  the  authority  of  determinations  of 
every  kind,  made  by  church  courts;  and  that,  in  it,  the  PHla- 
delphia  and  New  York  propositions  are  combined  in  perfect 
and  recognized  harmony.  The  former  allows  that  dissentients 
shall  first  have  "sufficient  liberty  modestly  to  reason  and  re- 
monstrate," before  withdrawing ;  and  the  latter  provides  that 
unless,  thereupon,  the  court  shall  allow  the  determination  in 
question  to  be  dispensed  with,  the  party  must  withdraw. 

What  then  shall  we  say  to  the  commentary  of  our  historian 
upon  this  transaction.  In  his  essay  he  omits  any  allusion  to 
the  first  of  the  above  articles,  recites  the  second,  and  proceeds 
in  the  following  style : 

"  Thus  the  New-side  had  secured  the  thing,  while  less  scrn- 
pulous  about  the  form.    They  had  acted  in  consistency  ^^ 
themselves  throughout.     They  made  the   Adopting  Act,  ^ 
received  in  1729,"  (the  reader  will  remember  that  Dr.  Gil\^^ 
refers  to  the  Preliminary  Act,)  "the  fundamental  posi*^^'^ 
which  they  resolved  to  occupy.    They  allowed  a  latitude  ^^ 

what  they  accounted  non-essentials His   [Gellatly^j 

charges  of  laxity  were  based  on  inference,  and  not  on  fact^y  ^ 
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may  therefore  readily  be  set  aside;  but  he  was  not  mistaken 
ia  his  view  of  the  importance  the  New-side  attached  to  the 
paragraph  about  essentials.  With  them  it  was  a  vital  matter; 
it  was  a  point  which,  even  for  union's  sake,  they  would  not  and 
did  not  surrender.*' 

He  goes  on  through  several  pages  to  descant  upon  this  idea; 
leading  his  readers,  all  the  time,  to  suppose  that  the  question 
involved  in  the  second  article  was  that  of  subscription  for  sub- 
stance, and  leaving  them  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  fEict  that, 
already  and  unequivocally,  that  question  had  been  concluded  ' 
by  the  first  article;  and  that  the  only  subject  handled  in  the 
second  article, 'was  the  authority  of  church  courts  to  bind  the 
members  by  decisions,  whether  doctrinal  or  administrative. 

Davies  is  appealed  to  by  our  author  as  attempting  to  con- 
ciliate English  non-subscribers  by  telling  them  of  the  liberty 
allowed  in  the  Preliminary  Act.  Davies  truly  stated  the  dis- 
tinctions of  that  Act  But  he  did  not  give  his  English  friends 
the  key  to  those  distinctions,  in  the  terms  of  the  Adopting  Act, 
and  the  subsequent  deliverances  and  practice  of  the  church. 
The  statement  of  Davies  appears,  indeed,  on  the  face  of  it,  to 
have  been  a  weak  concession  to  the  latitudinarian  spirit  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  of  which,  in  his  account  of  the 
matter,  he  so  bitterly  complains.  In  &ct,  the  association  of 
ideas  on  this  subject,  in  connection  with  the  English  churches, 
is  not  flattering  to  the  friends  of  "  liberal  principles." 

Twenty-one  years  after  the  reunion  of  1758,  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Green,  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  claimed  the 
privilege  of  withdrawing  from  the  Synod.  His  reasons  were 
found  in  the  two  Articles  of  the  basis  of  union  above  cited. 
He  complained,  that  the  Confession,  "without  any  liberty  of 
explanation  in  any  Article,  was  enjoined  upon  all  the  ministers, 
who  are  to  teach  and  preach  accordingly ;"  and  that  the  Synod 
assumed  authority,  after  the  Scotch  method,  to  enact  regula- 
tions and  enforce  them  on  inferior  courts  and  ministers. 

We  might  have  supposed  that  such  a  practical  exposition  of 
the  reunion  basis,  founded  as  it  was  upon  the  very  words  of 
that  document,  would  stagger  our  author  as  to  the  correctness 
of  his  theory  of  the  transaction.  But  he  is  entirely  proof 
against  the  force  of  the  argument.    He  tells  us  in  his  JBiBtory 
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that  a  large  amount  of  Mr.  Green's  repugnance  ''  might  have 
been  overcome,  if  he  had  known  or  remembered  that  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  'scruples'  of  the  candidate,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  admitted  by  the  Synod  or  Presbytery,  unless  his 
scruple  or  mistake  concerned  some  essential  and  necessary  doc^ 
trine."  (Gillett's  History,  vol  L  p.  209.)  He  had  all  the 
liberty  he  wanted,  if  he  had  but  known  it! 

The  nmplicUy  of  this  remark  disarms  all  critioism.  The 
reader,  however,  will  reflect,  that  Mr.  Green  was  a  member  of 
'  the  New  York  Presbytery,  which,  in  the  Synod  of  New  York, 
led  that  whole  movement  for  reunion,  in  which,  we  are  told, 
the  principles  of  the  Preliminary  Act  had  been  hdd  so  vital, 
and,  therefore,  carefully  incorporated  into  the  basis  of  reunicHu 
Yet,  it  seems,  neither  that  Presbytery  in  the  kind  expostula- 
tions which  the  historian  tells  us  it  urged  upon  him,  nor  Mr. 
Green  himself^  who  had  been  for  thirty-four  years  connected 
with  the  Presbytery  and  Synod,  and  fBwniliar  with  their  his^ 
tory  and  policy  through  all  that  time,  "knew or  remembered'* 
how  liberal  in  feet  were  the  principles  of  subscription  main- 
tained by  them  I  This  much,  at  least,  results  from  the  sugges- 
tion of  our  author,  that  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Gre^i,  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  Preliminary  Act  had  become  obsolete  and  forgot- 
ten. That  generation  was  as  ignorant  on  the  subject  as  was 
that  of  1836,  till  informed  by  Dr.  Halsey. 

One  additional  fact  will  close  this  review.  In  1786,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Synod  met  in  convention  with  similar 
committees  of  the  Keformed  Dutch  and  Associate  Beformed 
Churches.  The  committee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Wither- 
spoon,  Rodgers,  McWhorter,  Smith,  Kerr,  and  WoodhulL  To 
the  convention  this  committee  communicated  the  following 
statement: 

"The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  adopt,  according 
to  the  known  and  established  meaning  of  the  terms,  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  as  the  confession  of  their  feith; 
save  that  every  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry  is  permitted 
to  except  against  so  much  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  as  gives 
authority  to  dvil  magistrates  in  matters  of  religion.  .  .  .  The 
Synod  also  receives  the.  Directory  for  public  worship  and  the 
Form  of  Church  Government,  recommended  by  the  Westmin- 
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Bter  Assembly,  as,  in  substance,  agreeable  to  the  institutions 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  mode  of  adoption  we  use,  because 
we  believe  the  general  platform  of  our  government  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  sacred  Scriptures;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  Grod 
has  been  pleased  so  to  reveal  and  enjoin  every  minute  circum- 
stance of  ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline,  as  not  to 
leave  room  for  orthodox  churches  of  Christ,  in  these  minutiae, 
to  differ,  with  charity  from  one  another." 

Thus,  fifty-seven  years  after  the  first  passage  of  the  Adopt- 
ing Act,  it  remained  in  all  its  original  comprehensiveness  and 
strictness,  whilst  the  exposition  here  given,  of  the  reason  of 
adopting  the  Directory, /or  svhstance,  is  most  significant  as  to 
the  different  principle  applied  to  the  doctrinal  standards. 

We  will  not  annoy  the  reader  by  tracing  the  mode  in  which, 
in  his  History,  Dr.  Grillett  tries  to  evade  the  force  of  this  con- 
clusive fact.  It  is  enough  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  these 
witnesses,  as  to  the  mode  of  subscription  then  actually  in  use; 
that  their  report,  including  this  statement,  was  expressly 
approved  by  the  Sjmod;  and  that  in  its  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions on  the  questions  which  came  before  it  from  the  conven- 
tion, it  passes  this  subject  by  as  being  already  concluded;  and 
the  action  of  the  Synod,  which  Dr.  Gillett  cites  as  an  implied 
censure  of  the  committee,  is  altogether  misapprehended  by 
him,  and  had  reference  wholly  to  the  questions  which  were 
still  pending  in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention.  In  a  word, 
the  Synod's  committee  in  the  above  cited  paper,  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  solemnity  and  responsibility,  made  a  formal 
and  explicit  statement  of  facts.  That  statement  was  Mse,  or 
else  the  historian's  exceptions  to  it  are  worthless. 

We  confess  that  in  this  discussion,  we  have  continually  real- 
ized a  feeling  akin  to  that  with  which  we  should  labour  to 
prove  that  the  sun  shines  in  the  heavens.  The  conclusions  to 
which  the  facts  bring  us,  are,  that  the  general  distinction 
between  the  Articles  of  the  Confession,  which  was  recognized 
in  the  Preliminary  Act,  was  made  in  view  of  the  precise  Arti- 
cles excepted  to  in  the  Adopting  Act;  that  the  latter  defined 
and  determined  the  meaning  of  that  distinction,  and  that 
thenceforward,  the  Adopting  Act,  proper,  with  all  its  compre- 
hensive strictness,  and  its  specific  exceptions,  became,  and  was 
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always  recognized  as  the  model  and  rule  of  subscription 
enforced  upon  all  who  entered  the  ministry,  until  the  revision 
of  the  standards  in  1788  rendered  the  exceptions  of  1729  inap- 
plicable. 

The  "liberal  principles"  of  Dr.  Gillett  find  no  shadow  of 
countenance  in  the  Adopting  Act  of  1729,  nor  the  reunion  of 
1768,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  history  of  our  fathers. 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 


The  Doctrine  ofihe  Atonement,  as  taught  by  Chriit  himaelf;  or.  The  Saw 
ings  of  Jeeue  on  the  Atonement  exegeticaUy  expounded  and  cUusified, 
Bj  Rev.  George  Smeaton,  Professor  of  Ezegetical  Theology,  New  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh.  Edinburgh:  T.  &T.  Clar£  London:  Hamilton  &  Co. 
Dublin:  John  Robertson  &  Co.    1868.  pp.  460. 

The  idea  has  often  occurred  to  ns  that  a  distinct  work  on 
the  Theology  of  Jesus  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Church. 
It  would  surprise  any  one  whose  attention  had  not  been  speci- 
ally directed  to  the  subject,  how  fully  the  doctrines  of  the  Tri- 
nity; the  Incarnation,  or  the  true  Divinity  and  humanity  of 
our  Lord;  of  the  atonement;  of  salvation  bv  faith;  of  regene- 
ration; of  the  mystical  union  and  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  of  original  sin  and  inability;  of  the  future  judgment; 
of  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent,  and 
especially  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty  in  the  selection  of 
the  subjects  of  salvation,  are  taught  by  Christ  himself.  One 
part  of  this  scheme  has  been  admirably  carried  out  by  Prof. 
Smeaton  in  the  work  before  us.  He  tells  his  readers,  "The 
present  volume  is  intended  to  be  the  first  portion  of  a  larger 
whole,  which,  if  completed,  will  exhibit  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment-teaching on  the  subject."  The  work  is  not  a  discussion 
of  ethical  and  doctrinal  principles  involved  in  the  controver- 
sies on  the  great  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ.  It  is 
biblical  and  exegetical.  This  gives  additional  weight  to  the 
results  obtained.  The  author  well  says,  "The  one-sided  views 
on  this  great  theme,  held  not  by  scoffers  at  vital  religion,  but 
by  earnest  men,  actually,  though  not  wiUingly,  deviating  from 
biblical  truth,  are  not  to  be  corrected  by  human  authority,  nor 
even  by  appeal  to  the  Church's  past,  which  yet,  as  the  voice 
of  our  mother,  is  entitled  to  some  amount  of  aeference.  They 
,  can  be  effectually  confronted  and  silenced  onlv  by  the  explicit 
testimony  of  the  Church's  Lord."  We  regara  this  book  as  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  the  theological  literature  of 
our  day. 

VOL.  XL.— HO,  rv.  80 
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The  Works  o/BresiderU  Edwards,  in  Four  Volames,  with  Taluable  addi- 
tions and  a  copious  General  Index,  and  a  complete  Index  of  Scripture 
Texts.    New  York:  Robert  Garter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.    1868. 

The  annunciation  of  this  publication  is  all  that  can  be  here 
expected  or  neetled.  Every  one  knows  that  the  works  of  Pre- 
sidtent  Edwards  are  a  treasury  of  scriptural  truth,  of  sound 
philosophy,  and  spiritual  nourishment.  That  they  are  con- 
stantly in  demand,  is  a  healthful  indication.  We  trust  the 
Messrs,  Carter  will  be  abundantly  rewarded  for  their  publi- 
cation. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah^  and  thai  of  the  Lamentations.  Trans- 
lated from  the  ori^nal  Hebrew.  With  a  Oommentarj.  Critical,  Phi- 
logical,  and  Bzegetical.  By  S.  Henderson,  D.  D.  AndoTer:  Warren 
F.  Draper.  Boston:  W.  H.  Halliday  &  Co.  Philadelphia:  Smith, 
English  &  Co.    1868.    Pp.315. 

This  volume  contains  an  instructive  Introductory  Disserta- 
tion, the  new  translation  arranged  according  to  the  parallelism 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  commentary  consists  of  notes  ap- 
pended at  the  foot  of  the  page.  These  notes  are  mainly  criti- 
cal and  philological;  the  limits  which  the  author  assigns  this 
part  of  his  wort:  precluding  extended  exposition.  The  volume 
is  printed  in  the  clear  and  handsome  style  for  which  the 
Andover  Press  is  distinguished.  The  work  is  thoroughly 
scholarly,  and  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  devout  believer. 

T/ie  Word  of  God  Opened,  Its  Inspiration^  Canon,  and  Inierpretatum 
considered  and  iUtistrated.  By  Rev.  Bradford  K.  Peiroe.  New  York: 
Published  by  Carlton  Sn  Porter,  Sunday-school  Union,  800  Mulberry 
street.    12uo.  pp.  223. 

The  design  of  this  little  work  is  to  present  in  a  popular  form 
the  information  on  the  important  topics  of  which  it  treats,  to 
be  found  in  larger  and  less  accessible  publications.  It  contains 
much  valuable  matter,  presented  in  an  attractive  form.  Ten 
pages  only  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  insj^iration,  and  these 
are  made  up  largely  of  quotations  from  distinguished  writers. 
The  author  while  asserting  the  Divine  origin  and  authority  of 
the  Bible,  and  claiming  that  it  is  free  from  error,  yet  objects 
to  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
for  tlie  phrase  "verbal  inspiration"  is  commonly  employed  to 
express  an  important  truth — ^a  truth  the  author  himself  seems 
to  admit,  as  he  quotes  with  approbation  the  language  of  Dr. 
Schaff,  who  says,  "that  the  Biole  is  thoroughly  divine,  both  in  * 
its  thoughts  and  words."  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  on 
tinted  paper. 
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The  Age-QttM(ion :  A  PUafor  Christian  Union,  By  Alfred  Nevin,  D.  D. 
Philadelphia:  William  Flint,  28  South  Seventh  street    1868.    Pp.204. 

The  union  for  which  the  author  pleads,  is  first,  that  all  Chris- 
tians should  regard  and  treat  their  fellow-believers  as  Chris- 
tians, especially  by  uniting  with  them  at  the  Lord's  table;  and 
secondly,  that  all  Christian  ministers  should  recognize  each 
other  as  ministers  of  Christ  This  Christian  and  ministerial 
communion  is  indeed  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
It  is  a  duty,  and  would  be  a  great  blessing,  A  third  element 
of  Christian  union  on  which  Dr.  Nevin  insists,  "  is  a  represen- 
tative Assembly,  clerical  and  lay,  to  meet  at  stated  periods  for 
consultation,  supervision,  and  direction  in  regard  to  the  inte- 
rests of  religion  in  the  various  denominations  represented." 
This  also,  when  the  churches  are  ripe  for  it,  would,  we  doubt 
not,  be  a  great  good.  This  kind  of  union  we  may  all  pray  for 
and  labour  to  accomplish.  But  this  is  very  different  from  the 
organic  union  for  wnich  many  are  now  contending;  a  union 
wmch  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  alienation  and  strife,  when 
the  parties  to  it  are  uncongenial. 

Lang€*8  Commentary.  The  First  Epistle  of  Paid  to  the  Corinthians,  By 
Christian  Friedrich  ELling,  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  late  Dean  of  Mar- 
bach  on  the  Neokar.  Translated  from  the  second  revised  German  edi« 
tion,  with  additions.  By  Daniel  W.  Poor,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  High 
street  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  Second  EpistU  of  Pond  to  the  Corinthians.  Ttanblated  by  Conway 
P.  Wing,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  654  Broadway.    1868. 

This  learned  and  comprehensive  work  has  already  secured  a 
wide  circulation  and  established  reputation.  Dr.  Schaff  and 
his  co-labourers  are  conducting  their  arduous  enterprise  with 
assiduity  and  success.  Dr.  Poor's  translation  of  the  difficult 
German  original  strikes  us  as  unusually  felicitous,  and  the 
numerous  additions  which  he  has  made  greatly  enhances  the 
value  of  Dr.  Kling  s  Commentary.  This  volume  also  contains 
the  Commentary  on  the  Second  fepistle  to  the  Corinthians,  by 
the  same  author,  translated  with  additions  by  Conway  r. 
Wing,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Carlisle, 
Pa.  Dr.  Wing  has  enriched  his  portion  of  the  work  with  nu- 
merous citations  of  the  early  Greek  commentators.  As  this 
Commentary  is  not  only  critical  and  exegetical,  but  doctrinal 
and  homiletical,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  pas- 
tors, furnishing  them  with  a  valuable  and  varied  help  in  a 
short  compass. 
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The  Presbyterian  EUiorical  Almanac,  and  Annual  Rememhrancer  of  ike 
Church  fw  1867.  By  Joseph  M.  Wilson.  Volume  nine.  Philadelphia: 
Joseph  M.  Wilson,  123  South  Fourth  street.    Pp.  550. 

This  valuable  work  comes  replete  with  its  usual  amount  of  im- 
portant matter,  arranged  under  the  heads  of  "  Meetings  of  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  and  Synods,"  "Biographies  of  Presbyterian 
Ministers,"  "  Manses,  or  Homes  for  rresbyterian  Ministers," 
"  Advertisements,"  <fec.  Mr.  Wilson  is  preparing,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  these  successive  volumes,  a  store-house  of  informa- 
tion which  must  become  of  increasing  value  to  the  church. 

A  Sigtory  of  the  NeuhSchool,  and  of  the  Questions  involved  in  the  Dis- 
ruption of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1838.  Ry  Samuel  J.  Baird,  D.D. 
Philadelphia:  Olazton,  Remsen,  &  Heffelfinger,  Nos.  819  And  821  Mar- 
ket street    1868.    Pp.  564. 

This  volume  has  iust  come  to  hand.  We  cannot  speak  of 
its  merits  from  actual  knowledge  of  its  contents.  The  subject 
is  one  of  great  importance;  and  the  publication  is  most  oppor- 
tune, No  man  in  our  church  is  better  furnished  for  the  pre- 
paration of  such  a  work  than  Dr.  Baird;  no  one  has  probably 
devoted  so  much  time  and  labour  to  our  documentary  history. 
His  Digest  is  a  monument  not  only  of  research,  but  of  skill. 
And  we  refer  to  the  article  in  our  present  number  in  answer 
to  Dr.  Gillett  as  proof  of  his  ability  as  a  disputant,  and  his 
power  of  clear,  calna,  and  conclusive  argument. 

The  Hebraisfs  Yade  Mecum;  a  first  attempt  at  a  complete  verbal  Index 
.  to  the  contents  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Scriptures.    London.  1867. 
8vo.    Pp.  582  and  43. 

This  is  not  a  compQation  from  preexisting  works,  repeating 
their  deficiencies  or  mistakes,  but  a  fresh  contribution  to  Old 
Testament  studies,  laboriously  wrought  out  ab  initio.  All 
the  words  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  have  by  a  most  careful  and 
painstaking  process  been  assorted  and  arranged  in  alfdiabetical 
order,  all  tne  grammatical  forms  of  each  being  distinctly 
noted,  and  every  separate  passage  or  instance  resistered  in 
which  it  occurs.  A  completeness  and  accuracy  nave  thus 
been  attained,  which  are  truly  astonishing,  the  best  existing 
concordances  being  corrected  in  a  number  of  particulars.  In 
Furst's  great  work,  which  is  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  hith- 
erto produced,  and  which  has  been  reckoned  the  standard 
Hebrew  Concordance,  not  a  few  slips  and  omissions  were  dis- 
covered, "  Seven  corrigenda,  and  at  least  ten  omissions"  it  is 
claimed,  "in  the  course  of  its  first  eight  pages."  Even  the 
monosyllabic  particles  which  ordinary  Concordances  neglect  on 
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account  of  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  are  here  indexed 
with  the  same  fidelity  and  fuhiess  as  the  rest  of  the  vocab- 
ulary. 

The  Vade  Mecum  was  originally  projected  and  executed  not 
with  a  view  to  its  separate  publication,  but  as  one  of  a  series 
of  measures  adopted  in  order  to  ensure  the  most  rigorous  accu- 
racy in  the  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance, 
then  in  a  course  of  preparation,  but  which  has  now  been  several 
years  before  the  puolic,  and  has  passed  into  a  second  edition. 
This  latter  we  have  Httle  hesitation  in  commending  as  the 
prince  of  Concordances.  No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared 
in  attaining  the  Tie  plus  ultra  of  correctness  and  completeness. 
And  the  citation  of  all  passages  in  the  familiar  words  of  the 
ordinary  English  version,  while  it  embraces  the  facility  of  con- 
sultation, also  enables  the  student  to  see  at  a  glance  the  vari- 
ous renderings  which  our  translators  have  adopted  for  any 
given  word  of  the  original.  This  comparison  is  still  further 
facilitated  by  the  ample  and  exhaustive  Hebrew-English  and 
English-Hebrew  indexes,  attached  to  the  work,  in  wnich  the 
various  Hebrew  equivalent-s  of  every  word  used  in  the  common 
version,  and  the  various  English  equivalents  of  every  word  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible  are  tabulated. 

The  Vade  Mecum  after  lying  in  manuscript  for  many  years, 
is  now  independently  issuedf  as  a  partial  and  less  costly  substi- 
tute for  a  concordance,  and  will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by 
many  who  are  deterred  by  the  expense  of  the  larger  publica- 
tion. Both  these  valuable  works  are  offered  by  John  Boyd, 
1193  Broadway,  New  York,  at  a  great  reduction  from  the 
prices  hitherto  charged  by  importers  generally. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  for  Schools  and  Colleges, 
By  B.  Felsenthal,  Ph.  D.    8vo.    Pp.  99.    New  York,    1868. 

A  New  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Hebrew-English  and  English- 
Hebrew  Exercises,  and  a  Hebrew  Ghrestomathy.  By  Solanar  Deutsch, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.    8vo.    Pp.268.    New  York.    1868. 

The  multiplication  of  text  books  for  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
affords  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  increased  attention  paid  to 
this  sacred  and  venerable  tongue.  Of  the  two  grammars 
named  above,  and  which  have  appeared  during  the  present 
year,  that  of  Dr.  Felsenthal  of  Chicago,  is  more  elementary 
and  meagre,  devoting  a  large  share  of  attention  to  the  correct 
reading  and  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  intended  for,  and  adanted  to  the  earlier 
stages  of  instruction  in  Jewish  schools.  Tnat  of  Dr.  Deutsch, 
of  Baltimore,  without  ceasing  to  be  elementary,  is  more 
advanced  in  its  character^  and  adapted  to  a  wider  range  of 
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pupils.  It  is  a  valuable  compendium  of  Hebrew  Grammar, 
illustrated  throughout  by  exercises  in  translation  and  composi- 
tion, and  followed  by  a  brief  Chrestomathy.  It  will  be  especi- 
ally serviceable  to  beginners,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  prose- 
cute the  study  of  the  language  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

In  the  Schoolroom:  Chapters  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education.  By  John 
S.  Hart,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  New  Jerser  State  Nomal  School. 
Pp.  376.     12mo.    Philadelphia:  Elderidge  &  Brother. 

The  long  experience  of  Dr.  Hart  entitles  him  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject  of  teaching.  Few  have  ever  given  it 
more  earnest,  judicious,  and  patient  study,  and  few  have 
enjoyed  so  wide  a  field,  and  so  varied,  for  observation.  His 
previous  books  prepared  us  to  expect  instruction  given  in  an 
easy,  polished  style.  The  present  volume  fully  meets  that 
expectation.  The  teacher  will  find  it  valuable  to«him  in  his 
profession;  and  the  general  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  enjoy 
almost  any  page  he  may  turn  up.  Without  the  formidable 
appearance  of  a  connected  treatise,  it  is  possessed  of  real  unity 
and  progressivenesB  of  subject.  Its  thirty  brief  chapters  on 
different  topics  are  all  connected  steps  of  discussion.  Begin- 
ninc  with  the  question,  "What  is  teaching?"  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  treat  of  methods  of  communicating  instruction  anij  of 
training,  the  order  of  development  and  cultivation  of  the 
several  faculties,  the  attainment  of  breadth  and  symmetry  of 
character,  the  attainment  of  power,  of  clearness  and  command 
of  attention,  together  with  various  miscellaneous  counsels,  the 
benefits  of  common  schools  to  the  commonwealth  and  to  society, 
and  closes  with  a  reasonable  account  of  what  an  education 
should  be  when  complete.  The  whole  is  marked  by  a  sober, 
but  penetrating  gooa  sense,  and  agreeably  enlivened  with 
example  and  narrative. 

The  Progress  of  Philosophy  in  the  Past  and  in  the  IWvre.  By  Samuel 
Tyler,  LL.D.  Second  edition,  en]ar|{:ed.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippinoott 
&  Co.    London :  TrUbner  &  Go.    1668.    Pp.  244. 

This  volume  is  handsomely  printed  on  tinted  paper.  It  con- 
tains three  Review  articles.  The  first  originally  published  in 
the  Southern  Quarterly  Meview  for  November,  1856;  the 
second  in  the  Princeton  Beview  for  October,  1865,  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton;  and  the  third,  in  the 
Princeton  Itemew  for  January,  1862,  on  Mansel's  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought  All  these  artides  commanded  general  atten- 
tion not  only  in  this  country  but  in  England.  They  prove 
Mr.  Tyler  to  be  a  clear  and  able  metaphysician,  the  peer  of  the 
most  distinguished  authors  in  that  department. 
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The  Duiehman^s  Fireside.  A  Tale.  By  Jamee  K.  Pauldine.  "  Some* 
where  about  the  time  of  the  old  French  War.'*  Edited  bv  William  J. 
Paulding.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    1868.    Pp.  .376. 

A  Book  of  Vagaries;  comprising  the  New  Mirror  for  Travellers,  and 
other  Whim-Whams:  bem^  selections  from  the  Papers  of  a  Retired 
Common  Councilman,  erewhile  known  as  Launcelot  Langstaff.  and  in 
the  Public  Records,  as  James  K.  Paulding.  Edited  by  William  J. 
Paulding.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    1868.    Fp.  417. 

Great  popularity  attended  the  writings  of  that  coterie  of 
men  of  talents  in  iNew  York  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
Mr.  Paulding  was  one  of  the  most  admired  of  this  set  of  hu- 
mourists. The  reproduction  of  his  principal  works  will  no  doubt 
be  acceptable  to  a  large  class  of  readers  to  whom  they  will  have 
all  the  attraction  of  novelty. 

Annual  of  Scient^  Discovery :  or,  Yeai^Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and 
Art  for  186g,  exhibiting  the  most  important  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  Mechanics^  Ireful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  As- 
tronomy, Geology,  Biolog}^,  Botany,  Ac.  &c.,  t0f!;ether  with  Notes  on 
the  Progress  of  Science  during  the  year  1867 ;  a  list  of  recent  Scientific 
Publications;  obituaries  of  eminent  scientific  men,  &c.  Edited  by 
Samuel  Kneeland,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  &o,  &c.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  59  Washington 
street.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  Cincinnati :  George  8.  Blanchard 
&Co.    London:  TrUbner&  Co.    1868.    Pp.  33L 

To  the  majority  of  educated  persons,  not  specially  addicted 
to  science,  such  a  summary  as  tnat  contained  m  this  volume  is 
a  desideratum.  It  gives  them  what  is  necessary  in  short  com- 
pass, and  refers  them  to  sources  of  more  detailed  information. 
The  reader  must  make  up  his  mind  in  taking  up  this,  and  most 
other  scientific  works  of  the  day,  to  find  the  Scriptures  set 
aside  as  of  no  authority. 

Norwood;  or^  Village  Life  in  New  England.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    1868.    Pp.  649. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  presentation  of  a  phase  of 
New  Enffland  character  and  life,  which  is  rapidly  passing  way. 
The  work  has  already  an  established  reputation,  due  not  more 
to  the  celebrity  of  its  author,  than  to  its  own  merits. 

The  Speech  of  Mr,  John  CheckUy  wpon  his  Trial  at  Boston  in  1724.  With 
an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  £.  U.  Gillett,  D.  D.,  of  Harlem,  New  York. 
Morrisania,  N.  Y.    1868. 

This  is  a  reprint  in  auaint  style  of  a  speech  once  famous  in 
New  England,  but  of  which  hardly  more  than  a  solitary  c^py 
in  the  hands  of  an  antiquary  was  known  to  be  extant.  Ijie 
author  was  arraigned,  tried,  and  convicted  of  publishing  an 
offensive  article  in  favour  of  Episcopacy,  and  against  Deists 
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and  Dissenters.  This  article  was  published  in  a  volume  entitled 
Leslies  Short  Method  with  Deists,  and  as  an  Appendix  to  that 
celebrated  Tract,  the  latter  reaching  some  forty  pages,  the 
former  extending  over  a  hundred,  and  making  the  bulk  of  the 
volume.  It  was  in  the  highest  degree  contemptuous,  abusive, 
and  provoking  to  the  Congregationalists  and  Xresbyterians,  by 
whose  toleration  its  author  had  residence  and  citizenship  among 
them — a  privilege  which  he  abused  to  vituperate  them  ana 
their  religion.  Consequently  they  did,  what  a  generation  later 
they  would  not  have  done,  arraigned  him  before  the  civil 
courts,  and,  after  hearing  his  defence,  found  him  guilty,  fined 
fined  him  fifty  pounds,  and  bound  him  in  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  to  keep  the  peace  for  six  months.  The  speech 
here  published  is  that  made  by  him  in  self-defence  before  the 
court.  It  of  course  has  some  nistorical  and  antiquarian  value, 
which  is  increased  by  Dr.  Gillett's  explanatory  introduction. 
The  following  burlesque  catechism  contained  in  it,  is  a  good 
illustration  of  its  teasing  and  insulting  character. 

"A  Specimen  of  a  True  Dissenting  Catechism  upon  Right 
True  Dissenting  Principles  with  Learned*  Notes,  by  way  of 
Explication. 

Question.  Why  don't  the  Dissenters  in  their  Publick  Wor- 
ship make  use  of  Creeds  ? 

Answer.  Why? — Because  they  are  not  set  down  Word  for 
Word  in  the  Bible. 

Qicestion.  Well, — But  why  don't  the  Dissenters  in  their 
Publick  Worship  make  use  of  the  Lord!s  Prayer? 

Answer.  Oh  I — Because  that  is  set  down  Word  for  Word 
in  the  Bible." 

Lighi  and  TnUh:  or,  Bible  Thoughis  and  Themes:  Old  TeHanuni.  By 
HoratiuB  Bonar,  D.  D.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brother.    1868. 

This  book  consists  of  brief  meditations  on  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  author's  usual  happy  vein. 

Memories  of  Olivet.  By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.  D.,  aathor  of  •'Morning  and 
Night  Watches,"  '^The  Shepherd  and  his  Flock,"  "Sunsets  on  the 
Hebrew  Mountains/'  etc  etc.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers. 

1868. 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  book  is  a  series  of  expositions  of 
those  passages  of  Scripture  which  recount  things  said  and  done 
on  the  Mount  Olivet,  It  is  rich  in  doctrinal,  practical,  and 
devotional  matter. 


♦  They're  so  perrerse  and  opposite 
As  if  they  worshipped  CNh*  for  spite. 
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Biblical  Commeniaiy  on  the  Old  Testament.  By  C.  F.  Keil,  D.  D.,  and 
F.  Delitzsch.  D.  D.,  Professors  of  Theology.  The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets. 
Translated  trom  the  German  by  Rev.  James  Martin,  B.  A.  Edinburgh : 
T.&  T.Clark.     1868.     Vol.  I.  615.    Vol.  II.  475. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  By  D.  Julius  MUller,  Professor  of  Theo- 
lo<;y  in  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated  from  the  German  of  the 
Fifth  Edition.  By  the  Rev.  William  Urwick,  M.  A.  Edinburgh: 
T.&.  T.Clark.    1868.    Vol.  I.  p.  417.    Vol.  II.  pp.  431. 

These  volumes  form  a  part  of  the  valuable  Foreign  Theo- 
logical Library,  with  which  our  readers  are  already  familiar. 
Keil  and  Delitzsch  are  among  the  most  decided  of  the  evange- 
lical theologians  of  Germany,  and  second  to  none  in  their  repu- 
tation for  learning  and  ability.  Dr.  Muller's  work  on  Sin  has 
assumed  the  position  of  a  standard,  which  for  years  has  been 
generally  conceded  to  it. 

TJie  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Howe^  M.  A.  With  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  By 
Edmund  Calamy,  D.  D.  Complete  in  two  volumes.  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.  1869.  Royal  8vo.  Vol.  I.  and 
Vol.  II.  pp.  1276. 

John  Howe,  author  of  the  lAving  Temple^  stands  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  English  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
His  works  have  never  lost  their  hold  upon  the  public  mind. 
They  continue  to  make  an  important  part  of  the  library  of  the 
ministers  of  the  present  generation.  These  condensed  volumes, 
printed  in  double  columns,  contain  the  matter  spread  over  the 
folios  with  which  our  older  ministers  are  familiar.  The  type 
is  legible,  and  the  whole  gettinc:  up  of  the  work  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  enterprising  publishers;  who  richly  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  frienas  of  sound  doctrine  for  bringing  these 
time-honoured  writings  anew  before  the  public. 

A  Manual  of  Mythology^  in  the  Form  of  Questions  and  Answers.  By  Rev. 
George  W.  Cox,  M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  First 
American,  from  the  Second  London  edition.  New  York:  Leypoldt  & 
Holt     1868.    Pp.290. 

"The  researches  of  Comparative  Mythologists  during  the 
present  century  have  efiected  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
treatment  and  classification  of  the  various  systems  of  Mytho- 
logy." The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  give  the  results  of 
those  researches  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  young. 

The  Word.  The  Star  out  of  Jacob.  By  the  author  of  "Dollars  and 
Cents."     New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1868. 

VOL.  XL. — NO.  IV.  81 
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The  Crddee  Church.  By  Rev.  T.  V.  Moore,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Richmond.  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Pabli- 
cation. 

The  romantic  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Culdees,  renders 
this  little  volume  by  Dr.  Moore  specially  attractive.  It  will, 
we  hope,  tend  to  call  attention  to  the  faithful  witnesses  for 
truth,  who  have  been  too  much  forgotten,  and  to  strengthen 
genuine  Protestant  feeling. 

The  following  publications  of  the  Board  of  Publication  have 
been  received  for  notice. 

Oak-Mot  By  the  Rev.  William  M.  Baker,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Zanesville,  0. 

Ulrich  Zwingli,  the  Patriotic  Reformer,  A  History.  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam M.  Blackburn. 

The  Promises  of  God^  considered  in  their  Nature,  Source,  Certainty,  Free- 
ness,  Preciousness,  and  Sanctifying  Power.    By  £.  C.  Wines,  D.I). 

The  Translated  Prophet.    By  the  late  John  M.  Lowrie,  D.  D. 


Three  additional  numbers  of  the  excellent  abridgment  of 
Dr.  William  Smith's  Biographical  Dictionary,  bv  the  Rev. 
Samuel  W.  Barnum,  publisned  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  noticed 
in  our  last  number,  have  reachea  us,  carrying  it  forward  far 
into  the  letter  M.  This  edition  is  not  a  mere  abridgment.  It 
contains  also  many  valuable  additions,  suggested  by  J.  A. 
Alexander's  Commentaries,  Fairbairn's  Imperial  Dictionary,  &c. 

We  have  also  received  additional  numbers  reaching  down  to 
the  letter  P.  of  the  excellent  edition  of  Smith's  Comprehensive 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Barnum,  and 

Eublished  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  which  we  have 
ofore  noticed. 
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The    Princeton    Review, 

So  long  under  the  faithful  and  efficient  superintendance  of  Mr. 

Peter  Walker,  will  hereafter  be  published  by  Messrs.  Charles 

Scribner  &  Co.,  654  Broadway,  New  York.     Mr..  Walker 

relinquishes  the  publication  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other 

engagements.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Atwater  will  henceforth 

be  associated  with  the  present  editor  in  the  conduct  of  the 
work. 


In  retiring  from  the  publication  of  the  Beview,!  beg  to  say 
that  I  relinquish  with  reluctance  the  pleasant  intercourse  I 
have  for  so  many  years  enjoyed  with  its  editor  and  contribu- 
tors ;  and  to  all  the  subscribers  I  express  my  hearty  thanks. 

At  the  solicitation  of  many,  in  order  to  give  increased  use- 
fulness to  what  has  been  published,  next  year  I  will  issue  an 
Index  Volume  to  the  preceding  forty  volumes,  which  will 
close  my  connection  as  publisher. 

There  are  a  good  many  volumes  and  single  numbers  on  hand, 
which  may  be  needed  to  complete  sets.  These  I  will  sell  at 
reduced  prices,  next  year,  but  it  will  be  necessary  in  a  very 
short  time  to  dispose  of  the  whole  stock. 

Those  indebted  to  the  Heview  will  oblige  by  forwarding  the 
amounts  due  to  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

PETER  WALKER, 
821  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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WILL  BE  PUBLISHED — PRICE  $3  00 

AN   INDEX  VOLUME 

TO    THE    PEECEDING 

Forty  Volumes  of  the  Princeton  Review. 

IT   WILL   CONSIST   OF 

J.    An  ArHde  hy  I>r.  Hodge* 

XT.    An  Index  of  Authors  who  have  favoured  fhe  Seview  UfUh 
their  Contributions* 

III.    An  Index  of  Topics. 

Tke  Index  of  Authors  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  accompanied 
with  biographical  8ketche&  of  the  leading  contributors.  In  all 
cases  it  will  give  the  articles  contributed  by  each  author.  The 
publisher  solicits  the  aid  of  contributors  and  their  friends  to  make 
this  part  as  correct  and  interesting  as  possible. 

The  Index  of  Topics  will  contain  an  analysis  of  the  theological, 
philosophical,  ecclesiastical,  and  other  important  articles. 

The  Index  is  now  in  course  of  preparation,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  analysts. 

Those  subscribers  who  have  paid  for  another  year,  will  please 
inform  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  whether  they  wish  this  volume,  or  i 
the  one  to  be  published  by  Charles  Scribner  <fe  Co.,  New  York. 


PETER  TT^LKIER, 

^  821  Chestnut  Street,  JPhilad'a. 
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